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Author’s Preface 


The conception of this contribution to the literature of the violin 
concerto was the result of early study of about twenty-five of the best 
known concertos, in connection with a desire to learn more about what 
is usually passed by without inquiry on the part of music students, but 
which, when systematically followed, leads to a deeper appreciation 
of musical concepts. 

The historical setting of what we enjoy in music presents, in its 
various aspects, material not only valuable in itself, but highly condu- 
cive to a clearer understanding of the working of the composer's mind 
—an understanding that enables one to enter more closely into sympa- 
thetic acquaintance with the controlling ideas that shaped the work 
and gave it its final form. 

The where, the when, the why, of the composition will enable 
the student to understand in part the reason why some works have 
lived through many years, and why others have never been published. 
While it is undoubtedly true that many compositions are produced 
for financial reasons, or because of the insistent demands of the pub- 
lishers for something new to add to their already voluminous catalogs, 
it is just as true that others were written with only the highest ideals 
of musical art in mind, and were worked over for years before they 
were finally submitted for publication. This careful revision and self 
criticism is, unfortunately, only too rare, and will, at least in part, 
account for the comparatively small number of really great violin con- 
certos, or other forms of musical composition. 


The following description of the method of treatment will enable 
the reader to grasp the general plan of the book quickly. The com- 
posers are grouped according to the country of their birth. Italian, 
German and French composers are given three chapters each, accord- 
ing to the time of birth. Austrian and Czecho-Slovakian composers 
are given two chapters. Other countries, that have produced fewer 
composers of violin concertos, are given one chapter each, while two 
or more countries are treated in a single chapter when the number of 
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concerto composers is very small. In all chapters the treatment is 
chronological, according to the time of the birth of the composers, 
which will not always agree with the dates of the composition of the 
concertos. However, the dates of many of the concertos are not known 
with any great degree of certainty while the unknown dates of com- 
posers are comparatively rare. Publishers did not date their publica- 
tions after 1700, until comparatively recent years, and since most of 
the concertos were published after that date, very few are dated, and 
the dates must be obtained from other sources, not always accurate. 
Where no authentic data can be found about a composer, except his 
nationality and approximate date, he will be included at the end of the 
appropriate chapter. If nothing is known about a composer he will be 


found in chapter XX, on Miscellaneous Composers, near the end of the 
book. 


In the treatment of the concertos the following limitations have 
been set: (1) the best known, or, for any reason, noteworthy, con- 
certos have been given a rather complete analysis; (2) those moder- 
ately known or important have been discussed more briefly; (3) un- 
known and unimportant works have been named. 


Much of the data on living composers and their works was ob- 
tained from the composers by direct correspondence. The outbreak 
of the European war, however, practically stopped all composition, all 
tabulations, and all correspondence for several years. Some of the 
composers have died, or have been reported as killed in battle, but in 
many cases no authentic information can be had, even though several 
letters have been sent to some. 


A number of tables have been specially prepared, and are to be 
found at the back of the book. These include: (1) An anniversary 
list by years, showing the birth and death of composers; (2) An anni- 
versary list by days, showing the birth and death of composers; (3) - 
A list showing the date of publication of concertos; (4) A list show- 
ing the dates of first performances; (5) A dedication list; (6) Con- 
certos grouped according to keys; (7) Concertos grouped according 
to Opus numbers; (8) A bibliography of the works consulted in pre- 
paring this volume; (9) List of performances by the leading symphony 
orchestras of the United States; (10) A table to show the relation of 
master to pupil; (11) an index, containing not only the references to 
the main body of the book, but also the pronunciation of names, biog- 
raphies of those composers mentioned who were not composers of 
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violin concertos, while figures in parentheses show the number of 
concertos assigned to a composer. 


The compilation of the data for a work of this kind necessarily 
involves an enormous amount of research. While a little here and a 
little there is found on the subject of the violin concerto, the author 
believes that this is the first attempt ever made to cover the entire 
field with any degree of thoroughness. Some works list a large num- 
ber of German composers; some French; some English, and so on. 
Others give lists of concertos published within certain periods; while 
a third group will deal with individual composers. Music is an univer- 
sal language, and in the attempt to make this work cover the entire 
field, care has been taken not to overemphasize any country, but to 
give to each all the prominence it may justly receive, depending upon 
the number of composers of violin concertos born within its borders, 
and the importance of the concertos themselves. 


It naturally follows in a work of this magnitude and character 
that some errors may be found, in spite of great care in verification 
and repeated checking of the data, and the best authorities have been 
freely consulted. In some cases a difference of as much as ten years 
has been found in the date of birth or death, and in most of such 
disputed cases the dates used are as found in Riemann’s Musik Lexi- 
kon, Ninth German Edition, 1919. As far as possible dates for living 
composers have been obtained directly from the composer himself, 
together with other data, and in a few cases these will not agree with 
any hitherto published notices. It is hoped that the errors have been 
reduced to a minimum. Omissions of composers of violin concertos or 
cadenzas for the concertos must of necessity occur, for the subject is 
growing, and it is manifestly impossible in a first edition to include 
all. Many works are still in manuscript, known only to some librarian, 
or to the composer himself. Any corrections or additions will be 
thankfully received, and may be sent to me direct, or in care of the 
publishers. There will, undoubtedly, be places where the reader will 
not agree entirely with the opinions set forth. Suggestions along this 
line are also welcome. 


The author wishes to thank at this time all who have in any way 
been of assistance in preparing this book. This includes all the com- 
posers who have furnished data about their lives and works; the vari- 
ous publishers of America and Europe who have furnished addresses 
of composers, or data about them; lists of concertos and dates of 
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publication; copies for examination or in other ways; the various libra- 
rians who have looked up the old manuscripts of violin concertos and 
furnished information about them, or have told of the existence of 
other collections, or have helped in securing numbers of reference 
works. Special thanks are due to the following: 


Mr. Frederick Stock, Conductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, who has read and commented upon parts of the manuscript. 


Prof. Dr. Eusebius Mandyczewski, of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, in Vienna, who sent valuable data on the manuscripts in the 
library of the Society, and a list of all the concertos listed in Traeg’s 
Catalog, published in Vienna, in 1799. 


Dr. Clemens Meyer, at Schwerin, Mecklenburg, who sent similar 
Gata 


Dr. Bertha Antonia Wallner, of the Bayer Stattsbibliothek, in 
Munich: 


Dr. P. Leverin Grill, of the Bibliothek and Archiy des Stiftes, at 
Heiligenkreuz; 

Dr. Robert Haas, of the Musikaliensammlung of the National 
Bibliothek, in Vienna; 


Mr. W. Munthe, of the Universitetsbiblioteket, at Oslo; 
Dr. Burg, of the Staats und Universitétsbibliothek, of Hamburg; 


Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Altmann, of the Preuss. Staatsbibliothek, of 
Berlin, who sent considerable biographical data he had collected for 
his revision of Paul Frank’s Tonkiinstler Lexikon; 


Dr. P. Tuxen, of Det Kongelige Bibliotek, of Copenhagen; 


Dr. Schmidt, of the Grossherzogliche Hofbibliothek, of Darm- 
stadt; 


Dr. Heinrich Burkhard, at Donaueschingen; 

Sig. Guido Gasperini, of the Biblioteca Palatina di Parma; 
Mons. André Faure, of the Bibliotheque, at Bordeaux; 

Mons. Henri Labrosse, of the Bibliotheque, in Rouen; 

Mr. John F. Russell, of the Henry Watson Music Library, Man- 


chester; 
Mr. I. P. Gilson, of the British Museum, London; 
Mr. W. S. Merrill, of the Newberry Library, Chicago; 
Mr. Edward Twedell, of the Crerar Library, Chicago; 
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Mr. Carl B. Roden, of the Chicago Public Library; 


Mr. K. D. Metcalf and Mr. Mattfeld, of the New York Public ~ 
Library; Mr. J. L. Farnum, Secretary of the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., and to the librarians and assistants, whose names 
I did not secure in the following libraries: Staatischen Sammlungen, 
Vienna; Wiirtt. Landesbibliothek, Stuttgart; Offentliche Bibliothek der 
Universitet, in Basel; the Bibliotheque Communale, in Cambrai; the 
Stadtbibliothek, in Danzig; the Koninklijke Biblioteek, in Copenhagen; 
the National Library in Budapest; the Staats und Universitatsbiblio- 
thek, in Breslau; the Public Library of Boston; The Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum, Cambridge, Eng.; the Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, at Brus- 
sels; Fabbrica di San Petronio, in Bologna; Kénigliche Universitats- 
Bibliothek, Gottingen; Konigliche Offentliche Bibliothek, of which the 
Dresden Musikaliensammlung is now a part, in Dresden; the Univer- 
sitats Bibliothek, in Leipzig; all of which have furnished data; and to 
about fifty other European libraries which replied to questions but had 
no manuscripts about which data might be submitted. 


The following music publishers have been especially helpful: 


C. F. Kahnt, of Leipzig, who for more than a year wrote letters 
to all parts of Europe, seeking biographical data, besides sending music 
and reference works. 


Anton J. Benjamin, of Leipzig, who sent music and biographical 
data; F. E. C. Leuckart, Leipzig; Otto Forberg, Leipzig; C. F. Peters, 
Leipzig; Breitkopf and Hartel, Leipzig; Hug and Co., Leipzig; Fr. 
Portius, Leipzig; J. H. Zimmermann, Leipzig; G. Ricordi, Milan; A. and 
G. Carisch, Milan; A. Durand and Cie, Paris; Cosallat and Cie, Paris; 
Maurice Senart, Paris; Heugel and Cie., Paris; Wilhelm Hansen, 
Copenhagen; Universal Edition, Vienna; Louis Oertel, Hanover; Bell- 
mann and Thumer; Augener, Ltd., London; Bosworth and Co., Lon- 
don; Novello and Co., London; Paul Decourcelle, Nice; A. E. Fischer, 
Bremen; Henry Litoloff’s Verlag, Brunswick; N. Simrock, Berlin; 
Heinrichshofen’s Verlag, Magdeburg; Lyon and Healy, Chicago; Clay- 
ton F. Summy, Chicago; G. Schirmer, New York; Carl Fischer, New 
York; and The John Church Co., Cincinnati; all of whom have been 
very helpful by submitting either biographical data, historical notes on 
published works, music or addresses. 


The following have been of assistance in securing the data on the 
performance of violin concertos in the United States: Messrs. Fred- 
erick J. Wessels and Henry E. Voegeli, of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
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chestra; Mr. Arthur Judson, of the Philadelphia Orchestra; Mr. George 
Engles, of the Symphony Society of New York; Mr. A. W. Widen- 
ham, of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra; Mr. William E. 
Walter, of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra; and Mr. Carlo Fischer, 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


Much assistance has been given by the following gentlemen: Mr. 
Harold Matthies, formerly of Lyon and Healy, Chicago, who has been 
indefatigable in watching out for new concertos, new editions, new 
books and new composers; Mr. A. G. Fischer, also of Lyon and Healy; 
Mr. Paul Wagner, of the Gamble Music Co., Chicago; Mr. Aloys Lim- 
bach, of Clayton F. Summy, Chicago; and to Mr. Gordon Campbell 
and Mr. Edmund Zygman, violinists and teachers in Chicago, who 
gathered considerable data in Europe and kindly permitted its use in 
the preparation of several of the sections. 


Sincere gratitude is expressed to the many composers of violin 
concertos, who have furnished abundant material for the sections deal- 
ing with their compositions. 


Chicago, September 15, 1928. Babe: 


CHAPTER I. 
The Rise of the Violin Concerto 


The Violin Concerto—forerunner of the concerto in all of its 
later modifications—was the logical outcome of certain musical and 
social conditions of the Seventeenth Century. Kings, princes and 
nobles of every rank had in their service a varying number of musi- 
cians of greater or less ability. ‘These musicians were required to 
provide the music for private and public entertainments and were 
rewarded partly in accordance with their merit and partly according 
to the generosity or caprice of their employers. 

Some of the musicians were he!d in high esteem and were show- 
ered with honors and privileges and after continued successful service 
were retired on pensions of varying size and certainty. Others were 
primarily menials—helping in the kitchen and the gardens—with a 
taste for music and a little time to enjoy the sweet harmony of their 
simple melodies, ready at all times to drop pots and pans and to take 
up the fiddle and the bow when called upon to help out in the orches- 
tra—mere hack players who could at least fill a chair and scrape in 
_company with more experienced players, supplying in quantity what 
they lacked in quality, slurring over the more difficult parts but shining 
more brilliantly, to themselves at least, when the music was free from 
all technical difficulties, the greatest of which would not frighten the 
average student of to-day if called upon to play them at sight. 

The old sonata was written for one to three solo instruments 
accompanied by figured bass. The gradually increasing number of 
better players and the development of other instruments naturally 
created a desire to combine the efforts of all of the players to a greater 
extent than had hitherto been employed. As an instrument the violin 
had reached a higher stage of development than any of its rivals for 
musical honors. The final form of the instrument had been definitely 
shaped by such masters as the Amati, Stradivarius, Guarnarius and 
others of lesser fame, while the modern piano and wind instruments 
were still unknown. As a natural result the passages of greatest difh- 
culty must be given to the instruments where performers possess the 
greatest technical ability; hence to the violinist were assigned the solos, 
but the importance of the early soloist in the concerto and the tech- 
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nical demands were not nearly as great as in the later developments. 

The director of the music at the various establishments where 
musical organizations were maintained was known as-the maestro di 
capella, or chapel master, in Italy, or kapell meister, in Germany, with 
all ranks from that of private conductor of the meanest nobleman to 
royal conductor of the head of the state. Some were designated as 
leader of the band; but whatever his title, his duties required him to 
provide suitable music for all occasions. If the music he desired could 
not be obtained elsewhere, he must write what he needed. Knowing 
the varying ability of the players under his direction, he could modify 
the parts correspondingly. The leader himself was supposed to be the 
best musician, and regularly played in the orchestra or band, since the 
modern method of conducting with a baton did fot originate until 
Sophr started the innovation at a concert given by the Philharmonic 
Society, London, April 10, 1820. 

In the modern use of the term, a concerto is briefly a form of 
musical composition written to illustrate and bring out the peculiar 
characteristics of the solo instrument, and to enable the soloist to 
display to the utmost his great powers as an executant in passages of 
the greatest difficulty and brilliancy, relieved by the orchestra as a 
background. It is much broader and more massive than the sonata 
and more difficult to understand. 

Before the days of Torelli the term concerto was applied to any kind 
of concerted music—that is, music for a group of players, or even 
singers, regardless of the form. It may have been in the sonata form, 
usually four movements, alternating slow and fast; or three movements, 
with the first slow movement omitted; or in the form of the suite with 
gigues, sarabands, pavanes, etc., forming the different movements. The 
term applied to the manner of presenting the music rather than to 
what was presented. 

With a few exceptions, we find that, after Torelli, the form of 
the concerto became more definitely fixed, and the terms used con- 
veyed a more exact meaning. In order to understand the use of the 
terms employed, some of those more commonly used will now be 
explained. 

The Concerto a Solo was the concerto without accompaniment 
and naturally is not of frequent occurrence. 

The Concerto Doppio was for two or more solo instruments. It 
is found more frequently in the older writers, but occasionally through- 
out the entire period of the violin concerto. 
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Just as we find to-day a distinction between church and secular 
music, so we find that the Concerto di Chiesa, or Church Concerto, 
for church purposes, more serious in its nature than the Concerto da 
Camera, or Chamber Concerto. 

The term Concerto Grosso is used with two meanings. First: 
It may refer to an orchestral concerto—that is, a concerto for two or 
more solo instruments accompanied by a full or string orchestra. Sec- 
ond: It is used to designate the orchestral accompaniment of a grand 
concerto as distinguished from the concertino or a group of solo 
players. 

The term Concertino at first referred to the group of solo players 
as distinguished from the Concerto Grosso or orchestra. Later it was 
applied to a modification of the concerto form which will be explained 
in connection with the modern concerto. 

The Concertante was a musical number written for the orchestra 
with parts for solo instruments and was also used to designate a com- 
position for several solo instruments with orchestral accompaniment. 
It is now used also as an adjective, to denote that the music is in 
concertante style, that makes provision for a brilliant display of the 
powers of the performer. See Spohr’s Sinfonie Concertante, Opus 48, 
Opus 88, etc. 

In the orchestra proper the position of greatest importance was 
the chef d’ orchestra, or concert meister—the leader of the first vio- 
lins, who in the older orchestras was very often director general of the 
entire group of players, and who in the modern orchestra is second 
only to the conductor. The orchestra as a whole developed from the 
use of the bass as an accompariiment to the solo player, to the complex 
mass of players in the modern symphony orchestra. Its functions have 
varied from time to time. It has been used simply as an accompani- 
ment with few or many playing, or in some instances with none play- 
ing, as during cadenza passages. It is used as a whole either to lend 
contrast to the soloist or simply to play the introductions and tuttis 
between different parts of the solo, furnishing for the most part merely 
a background to set off more vividly the technical work of the soloist, 
or it may be modified to the extent of doing away with the necessity 
of an individual soloist and thus become a modern symphony orchestra, 
which finds its highest function in performing the great symphonies, 
or orchestral concertos. The relation of the orchestra to the soloist in 
the modern symphonic concertos will be more fully discussed in con- 
nection with the concertos themselves. 


CHAP TERRUE 
Early Italian Composers and Their Works From 1640 to About 1750 


The early Italian period of the violin concerto is rich in the num- 
ber of composers, although the works of very few of them have come 
down to us. Some of the manuscripts have been lost or destroyed, 
while others have been carefully preserved in various libraries and 
museums. It is, in-many cases, impossible to tell the exact number of 
concertos to be assigned to the composer, different old authorities not 
agreeing as to the number of works that should be classed as concertos. 

In the earliest music the term “concerto” was assigned to any 
composition that was intended to be played or sung by more than one 
performer—that is, it meant concerted music. Many of the old con- 
certos were not such in the sense of the term as understood at this 
time, nor even in the sense as understood in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, when Torelli began to produce his violin con- 
certos. Other composers, however, wrote music under the general 
title “Concerto,” but only a few of these antedate Torelli, and since 
their concertos are not available at the present time, Torelli is gen- 
erally given the honor of producing the first violin concerto. At least 
he is entitled to the honor of having produced the first violin concerto 
that is at present available. 

Don Marco Uccellini, or Ucellini, the earliest composer to whom 
“concertos” are assigned, was probably born in Italy, about 1610. He 
was a celebrated orchestra director at Modena, and published, between 
1639 and 1667, Opera 1 to 5, consisting of sonatas, sinfonies, “con- 
certos”, arias and canzones, for one to four instruments and continued 
bass. 

Francesco Prattichista, said to have been born in Bologna, left 
manuscripts dated 1666, consisting of Concerti armonici di correnti e 
Balletti tre, cioé du Vi e Basso ded. Sig. Marco Antonio Lupari. 

Pietro Degli Antonii was born about 1630, at Bologna, where he 
died after 1718. He became conductor of S. Giovanni, in Monte, and 
was one of the original members of the Philharmonic Academy, 
founded in 1666, and was principe six times between 1676 and 1718. 


He is credited with church concertos for two violins, viola and con- 
tinuo for organ. 
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Jean Baptiste Lully was born at Florence, November 29, 1632, and 
died at Paris, March 22, 1687. In the Library at Nancy, France, are 
two manuscript “concertos” by Lully. The first is entitled ‘Psiche” 
(Psyche) and is dated 1678. The other is entitled “Cadmus” and is 
dated 1673. 

Giovanni Maria Bononcini antedates Torelli by about ten years, 
since he was born at Modena, in 1640. He wrote concertos for two 
or more solo instruments, some of the manuscripts that have been pre- 
served being inscribed “Concerti da Camera a tre, due violini, e 
Violone con il basso continuo per il Cembalo.” The date of his Opus 
2 is usually given as 1685, but since Bononcini died at Modena, No- 
vember 19, 1678, the date must mean the date of publication. In either 
case the date of writing the music must be before Torelli did anything 
in the way of publishing violin concertos, since the latter’s Opus 2 did 
not appear until 1686. 

Giovanni Battista Vitali was born at Cremona, probably between 
1635 and 1640, since he had a son who was a violinist in 1677. From 
1674 he was conductor to the Duke of Modena, and died in his service 
October 12, 1692. 

Vitalia’s Opus 4 is possibly a Concerto di Sonata a Violino, Vio- 
loncello, e Cembalo, but Eitner also states that his Opus 4 consisted of 
Ballets, published in 1671. If it was a concerto it must have been writ- 
ten about the same time as the concertos of Torelli, although it was 
not published until 1701, and by some authorities is said to be the 
work of his son, Tomasso. 

Bartolomeo Girolamo Laurenti is said to have been born in 1644, 
at Bologna, where he died January 18, 1726. There is some evidence, 


~ however, that the date of his birth should be several years later, since 


it is said that he was a pupil of Vitali, who was born the same year, 
and of Torelli, who was not born until 1650. While it is possible that 
Laurenti may have studied with Torelli, it is also related that he was 
one of the earliest members of the Philharmonic Academy, which was 
established in 1666. At that time, if the usually assigned dates are 
correct, Laurenti was 22 years of age, while Torelli was only 16. Cer- 
tainly Laurenti did not do much studying with Torelli when the latter 
was younger than 16, and Laurenti must have been a player of some 
proficiency at that time, or he would not have joined the Philharmonic 
Academy. If, therefore, we accept the statement that Laurenti was a 
pupil of Torelli, it must have been at a later time, after Torelli had 
reached maturity. On the other hand, Laurenti had a son, Girolamo 
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Nicolo, who studied with both Vitali and Torelli, so that he is prob- 
ably the one meant when it is stated that Laurenti was a pupil of 
Vitali and Torelli. 

In 1720, six years before his death, Laurenti published six con- 
certos for three instruments, violin, violoncello and organ. 

Giuseppe Torelli, generally known as the Father of the Violin 
Concerto, was born in 1650 at Verona, and died in 1708, at Anspach, 
Germany, as leader of the band of the Markgraf of Brandenburg 
Anspach, which post he accepted in 1701, after serving for many years 
at Bologna, as leader of a church orchestra. 

Torelli’s first Concerto da Camera, written for two violins and 
bass, appeared in 1686, as his Opus 2. The orchestra, or Concerto 
Grosso, became of greater importance at this time, and instead of the 
old bass accompaniment Torelli added two orchestral (ripieno) violins, 
a viola, and in some of his works a lute and an organ. Torelli’s Opus 
4 is a Concertino for violin and cello; Opus 5 consists of Concertos 
for four instruments; Opus 6 of musical concertos with organ. His 
best known. works of this kind, however, are found in Opus 8—Con- 
ceri Grossi con un pastorale per il santissimo natale, published in 1709 
(republished in Jensen’s Classische Violinmusik) and written for two 
violini Concertanti (solo) with an accompaniment for two violini di 
ripieno, viola and basso continuo. 

These Concertos present clearly the main features of the concerto 
form as used by Corelli, Handel and others. Fetis says that all eight 
of Torelli’s published works are in concerted style for two, three or 
four stringed instruments. 

One of Torelli’s Concertos from Opus 8 is found in Augener’s 
edition, arranged for two violins and piano. It consists of three move- 
ments; Allegro ma non troppo in 3-4 time; Adagio, 4-4 time (three 
measures long); Allegro, 4-4 time, all in G major. The style is ex- 
ceedingly simple and no special skill is required, for there is nothing 
above third position and only a little of that. The most showy part 
comes near the end of the first movement where there are a few lines 
of arpeggios. Most of these start from the high note with up bow, 
but change four measures from the end to the usual variety. All of 
these, except one half measure, require the use of only three strings. 

Torelli’s concerto, Opus 8, No. 8, was revised by Marc Pincherle, 
and published by Senart, in 1923, for violin and piano. It is written 
in three movements. The first movement is Vivace, in C minor, 4-4 
time. The solo violin opens the movement on the first beat of the 
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measure, in sixteenths. There are in all five solos and five tuttis, with 
the longest solo, the third, slightly more than two lines in length. The 
fourth solo is about as long as the third, but the other three comprise 
only two measures each. There are no difficulties in the movement, 
which is all printed on one page. The second movement is Adagio, in 
G minor, 4-4 time. It consists of five lines, containing three solos and 
three tuttis. The movement is opened by the solo violin, on the third 
beat of the first measure. First and second solos are each two meas- 
ures in length, and each is followed by a tutti of one and one-half 
measures. The third solo, occupying two lines, is marked ad lib. quasi 
cadenza, but the accompaniment continues throughout. A four meas- 
ure tutti closes the movement. The third movement is Allegro, in C 
minor, 4-4 time. The first solo does not enter until the last measure 
of the fourth line, and is not indicated in the violin score. After three 
lines, a tutti passage introduces the second solo, which occupies four 
lines, making it the longest solo in the entire concerto. A five line 
tutti brings the movement to a close. The third movement is as long 
as the other two combined, although not requiring quite the same 
time for performance. There are no difficulties in the three pages of 
the concerto, which will not appeal very strongly to modern tastes. 

The next concerto writer of importance was Arcangelo Corelli, 
best known as the composer of La Folia. Corelli was born at Fusig- 
nano, Imola, Italy, February 12, or 13, 1653. He studied counterpoint 
with Matteo Simonelli, and, according to Adami, was the latter’s pupil. 
He is said to have studied also with Bassani, who was four years his 
junior. 

Corelli went to Germany in 1680, but returned to Rome in 1681. 
Probably his famous solos were composed during his sojourn in Ger- 
many, but they were not published until 1700. 

Corelli’s concertos are numbered Opus 6, and are the last of his 
works. They were probably written several years before they were 
published, since they first appeared at Rome, in December, 1712, only 
a few weeks before his death, which occurred January 18, 1713, at 
Rome. They are written for a Concertino (solo) of two violins and 
cello, with Concerto Grosso (Accompaniment) of two violins, viola 
and bass. They are inscribed “Concerti Grossi, con due violini e. vio- 
loncello di concertino obligati, e due altri violini, viola, e basso di 
concerto grosso ad arbitrio che si potranno radoppiare. Rome, Decem- 
ber. 1712." 

It is sometimes stated, however, that the first edition was pub- 
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lished at Amsterdam for Estienne Roger and Michael Charles LeCene 
earlier in the year. ; 

These were first heard in England at Needler’s Music Meetings, 
and had been received in manuscript from Amsterdam through a book 
dealer, who carried the manuscripts to the meeting. It is said that 
Needler and his associates were so charmed with the music that they 
played all twelve of the concertos without leaving their chairs. 

Dr. Burney says, “The concertos of Corelli seem to have with- 
stood all the attacks of time and fashion with more firmness than any 
of his other works. The harmony is so pure, so rich and so graceful; 
the parts are so clearly, judiciously and ingeniously disposed; and the 
effect from a large band so majestic, solemn, and sublime that they 
preclude all criticism and make us forget that there is any other music 
of the same kind existing.” 

Certain critics contend that Corelli borrowed his melodies to some 
extent, but, if so, he probably did it no more than anyone else. 


At a time when Corelli’s compositions were not more than thirty 
years old, Roger North said, “If music can be immortal, Corelli’s will 
be so.” Again, Giardini declared that the study of Corelli’s music 
would make the pupil a better performer than the study of any other 
music im existence. 

The appearance of Corelli's works as a whole forms one of the 
most remarkable eras in music. All other works produced either dur- 
ing or before his time are either wholly forgotten or remain as mat- 
ters of history, while his simple and natural strains still live and are 
still heard with delight. This opinion of Hart is usually shared by all 
who have heard any of Corelli’s famous works, and it is to be re- 
gretted that they are at present so very difficult to obtain. Certain of 
his compositions are still published, but many of them are no longer 
available and with the modern taste it is doubtful whether they will 
ever be revived. 


Of Corelli's concertos, the Pastorale from the Eighth Concerto, 
written for Christmas Eve, and entitled ‘“Fatto per la Notte di Natale,” 
is considered one of the finest of his compositions. Hawkins, in his 
“History of Music,” says, “Nothing can exceed in dignity and majesty 
the opening of the first concerto; nor for its plaintive sweetness the 
whole of the third; and he must have no ears, nor feeling of the power 
of harmony or the effects of modulation who can listen to the eighth, 
without rapture.” 


é 
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Corelli and Handel used the same instruments for the Concerti 
Grossi, and both used a form, very similar to the eighteenth century 
suites, which was discontinued after the adoption of the sonata form. 

Corelli’s Seventh Concerto may be found in Dr. Crotch’s Speci- 
mens, Vol. IJ, published in 1808. The solo violin, first and second 
violin parts of five of Corelli’s concertos may be found in the Library 
at Bordeaux, with twelve concertos by Geminiani. 

Two of Corelli's concertos have recently appeared in modern 
dress. These are the third and eighth of his Opus 3. They were re- 
vised by Arnold Schering, and were published by C. F. Kahnt, Leip- 
zig, the eighth in 1913, and the third in 1921. They are published 
for first and second violin and ‘cello solo, with accompaniment for two 
violins, viola, ’cello, bass and piano. 

The third concerto opens Largo, in C minor, 4-4 time, changing 
in the fifth line to Adagio, 2-4 time, for four meaures, then passing 
to Allegro, 3-4 time, and after a second four measure Adagio, changes 
to Grave, in F minor, 4-4 time, with three measures in 3-2. Later this 
changes to Vivace, in C minor, 4-4 time, for five lines, and finally 
changes to Allegro, in 12-8 time for about a page. There are no difhi- 
culties in the concerto. 

The eighth concerto—Fatto per la notte di Natale—opens Vivace, 
in B flat major, 3-4 time, changing after one line to Grave (sostenuto), 
4-4 time, and in the third line to Allegro (non troppo), ending with 
a cadenza for the two solo violins. At the top of the second page of 
the solo there is a change to Adagio for two lines. The end of this 
section is followed by Vivace, in G minor, 3-4 time for two lines, 
leading into Allegro, alla breve time, for nine lines. The next portion 
of the concerto is a Pastorale, Largo, in G major but with the signa- 
ture of C major, 12-8 time. With the exception of two slight retards, 
this remains the same to within a few measures of the end with dimin- 
ishing speed to quasi Adagio. The concerto presents no difficulties. 

Four years younger than Corelli was Giovanni Battista Bassani, 
who was born at Padua, in 1657, and died at Ferrara, October 1, 1716. 
He was a pupil of Carissimi, but is better known as one of the teach- 
ers of Corelli. In 1682 he was the Director of the Accademia del 
Filarmonica (Philharmonic Academy) at Bologna. 

Bassani is considered the best master of the bow and the finger- 
board in his time except Corelli. He composed church and chamber 
music which is said to have possessed pure harmony and simple mel- 
ody. His sonatas and concertos are not available at present. 
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Alessandro Scarlatti was born about 1659, at Trapani, Sicily, and 
died October 24, 1725, at Naples. The Royal Library at Berlin, the 
British Museum, at London, and the Fitzwilliam Library, at Cam- 
bridge, each contain copies of his VI Concertos 2 V and Vello with 
2 V. more, a Tenor and Th. B. London (1740) Cooke. The Cam- 
bridge copies are in manuscript, #158. At Naples is a manuscript 
score of a concerto for two violins, flute, viola and bass. 


Giulio Taglietti was born about 1660, at Brescia, where he is said 
to have studied. He was maestro in the Kollegium S. Antonio. Among 
his compositions are found the following concertos, which are not 
available:— 

Opus, 4—10 Concerti 0 cappricci 4 quatro, due Violini, Violone 
e Cymbalo, published in Venice, 1699. The manuscripts are in Up- 
sula. Opus 6—Concerti a quattro e sinfonie a tre, published by Roger, 
in Amsterdam. Opus 7—Concerti a 4, violini, viola col violoncello, 
violone e basso continuo. Opus 11—Concerti a 4 con suoi rinforzi. 
The manuscripts are in the National Museum, Paris. Without opus 
number—Concerti e sinfonie 4 3—2 violini, violone e cemb. in manu- 
script in the British Museum, London. 


Giuseppe Antonio Vincenzo Aldrovandini, or Androvandini, was 
born at Bologna, in 1660. According to Mendel he was conductor to 
the Duke of Mantova from 1696 to 1711, and wrote 10 concerti sacri. 
Eitner says that he published one concerto for two violins and ’cello, 
at Bologna, in 1704, (sometimes dated 1703, as Opus 4) and that one 
of his concertos may be found in manuscript in the Dresden Musik- 
aliensammlung, numbered Cx. 43. 

The manuscript for Opus 4 is entitled “Concerti 4 due, Violino, 
Violoncello o Tiorba, consacrati al Merito dell’ Illustriss. Sig. Mar- 


chese Filippo Durazzo, Op. 4, 1703.” It is found in the Biblioteca del 
Liceo Musicale at Bologna. 


Francesco Antonio Bonporti was born about 1660, at Trente, and 
is Italian although born in what was Austrian territory. His Opus 1 
appeared in 1696, and his Opus 10 in 1714. His Opus 11 consisted of 
concertos for four instruments—two violins, viola and bass. They are 
without dedication and appeared about 1714. His Opus 12 is entitled 
“Dodici concertini e serenate con arie variate.” They were published 
in Augsburg, in 1741. 

Tomasso Antonio Vitali, son of G. B. Vitali, was born during 
the second half of the seventeenth century, probably about 1660, 
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since he was a violinist from 1677 until his death in 1747. In 1706 he 
was a member of the Philharmonic Academy of Bologna. He was also 
Director of Instruments of the court orchestra at Modena. Vitali pub- 
lished a concerto, Opus 4, in 1701, which is often confused with one 
said to have been published by his father under the same opus number 
the same year. 

The next concerto writer of importance was Antonio Vivaldi, 
commonly called the “Red Priest.” He was born during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, probably between 1660 and 1680, at 
Venice, and was the son of Giovanni Battista Vivaldi, a violinist of 
St. Mark’s Cathedral, at Venice. For some years, from 1707 to 1713, 
he was conductor to the Landgraf Philipp Hesse-Darmstadt, or, ac 
cording to Grove, to Ernest Ludwig of Hesse Philippsthal. In 1713 
he returned to Venice, and was, at that time, Concertmeister to the 
Ospitale della Pieta, a conservatory in connection with a foundling 
hospital for girls, and from 1714 was violinist at St. Mark’s, Venice. 
As a performer, Vivaldi is said to have had great facility, but this 
facility was mistaken for creative ability. He mastered form and ap: 
plied it to the development of the concerto, pushing the concerto 
towards orchestral dimensions. His concertos are marked with singu- 
lar vividness and irregularity, and he is known as a constant trans- 
gressor of the bounds of melody and modulation. Of his seventy-five 
or more concertos, (Riemann says there are eighty manuscript con- 
certos in Dresden) most of them are said to be tame and vapid, but a 
few are called solid and masterly by Dr. Burney. However, these were 
at one time widely studied in Germany, and Vivaldi’s fame rests more 
upon the fact that Bach regarded his concertos highly enough to 
arrange about a third of them for other instruments, than upon their 
own intrinsic merits. Bach arranged 16 for clavier, 4 for organ, and 
one, written in B major for four violins, was arranged for four harpis- 
chords and a quartet of strings, in A minor. He also arranged two 
concertos from Vivaldi’s Opus 3 as quintets. 


Vivaldi died at Venice, in 1743. 


The list of Vivaldi’s concertos is as follows: 

Opus 3—Estro Poetico 12 concertos for four violins, two violas, ‘cello and 
basso continuo for the organ. : 

Opus 4—12 concertos for violin solo with accompaniment for two vio- 
lins, viola and organ bass. 

Opus 6— 6 concertos for the same instruments 

Opus 7— 6 concertos for the same instruments. 
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Opus 8—12 concertos, Le Quattro Staggioni, for 5 voices, the first four 
to represent the seasons. 

Opus 9—La Cetra, 6 concertos for 5 voices. 

Opus 10— 6 concertos for flute, violin, viola, *cello and organ. 

Opus 11— 6 concertos for the same instruments. 

Opus 12— 6 concertos for the same instruments. 

Opus 22— 6 concertos. 


Vivaldi was probably the first to make use of program music in 
the concerto,—that is, to attempt to portray thoughts, feelings, emo- 
tions, scenes, etc., by sounds. The ideas may be indicated in the title, 
or in the sections or divisions. As an illustration of this style of music 
we may notice some of Vivaldi’s concertos. In Opus 8 we have the 
Trial of Harmony and Invention, and the first four concertos represent 
the four seasons, with four sonnets and a most distinct declaration of 
all the things set forth in them. The sonnets are divided into lettered 
parts, and the lettered parts, preceded by a short summary, are placed 
above those passages of the music to which they apply. 

Number 1, Spring. (a) Spring is come. (b) The festive birds 
salute it with their merry songs. (c) The fountains run with a soft 
murmur under the breath of zephyrs. (d) The sky becomes over- 
cast; thunder and lightning. (e) Calm is restored, the birds sing again. 
(f) The goatherd with his faithful dog by his side sleeps on the flow- 
ery meadow amidst the rustling of leaves and plants. (g) Pastoral 
dance to the sound of the rustic bagpipe. 

Number 2, Summer. (a) The heat of the sun makes man and 
beast languid. (b) The cuckoo sings. (c) The dove and the goldfinch. 
(d) First zephyrs, then suddenly Boreas. (e) Lament of the fearful 
villager. (f) Fear of lightning and thunder, and swarms of flies dis- 
turb his rest. (g) Continued lightning and thunder, and the hail de- 
stroys the corn. 

Number 3, Autumn. (a) The villagers celebrate the harvest fes- 
tival with dance and song. (b) Bacchus seduces many. (c) Sleep con- 
cludes their enjoyment. (d) Dance and song cease and all are wrapped 
in sweet sleep. (e) The hunters start at dawn with horns, gun and 
dogs. (f) They follow the fleeing game. (g) Stunned and tired by the 
shots and barks the game is wounded. (h) It dies, fleeing. 

Number 4, Winter. (a) Shivering with cold. (b) A terrible 
wind. (c) Running and stamping from cold. (d) The teeth chatter. 
(e) Feeling quiet and contented by the fireside while outside the rain 
pours down. (f) Walking on the ice. (g) Walking cautiously and 
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timidly. (h) Walking boldly, slipping and falling. (i) Running bold- 
ing on the ice. (1) The ice breaks and melts. (m) The sirocco. (n) 
Boreas and all the winds at war. 

Again, in Opus 10, we find the first concerto representing the 
storm at sea, and the first movement is stormy, in keeping with the 
title. The second concerto of this group is called “The Night.” The 
first movement is Night; dark and sombre. The second is Fantasms, 
presto in tempo and eccentric in treatment. The third movement is 
Sleep, and is a Largo, soft and vague, with winding melodic lines and 
muted instruments. The third concerto of this Opus is called “The 
Goldfinch.” 

In addition to the introduction of new instruments in the Con- 
certo Grosso, Vivaldi makes use of accents and figures, indicating the 
degree of loudness, legato and staccato bowing and occasionally makes 
use of muting. 

One of Vivaldi’s concertos for three violins was arranged for three 
violins and piano by Edm. Menefind and published by Naumann, be- 
tween 1874 and 1879. 

One of the concertos in G minor was revised by Nachéz and pub- 
lished in 1912, by Schott. It consists of three movements; I. Allegro 
in 2-4 time; II. Adagio in 3-4 time; III. Allegro in 3-8 time. It presents 
no special difficulties. 

Vivaldi’s so-called 2d concerto, in G minor, revised by Nachéz, 
was published by Schott in 1913, for violin with string orchestra and 
organ. 

In the same series of concertos are those in A minor, G major, B 
flat major, and D minor, revised by Nachéz, and published by Schott. 

In 1918 Ricordi published one of Vivaldi’s concertos*in A major, 
revised by F. de Guarnieri. The first movement is Allegro mosso, in 
4-4 time, and is the most difficult part of the concerto, involving the 
first seven positions. The second movement is Largo, in 4-4 time. The 
third is Allegro, in 3-4 time. There is no change of key. 

A concerto in C minor, revised by Alfred Moffat, was published 
by Schott in 1919. 

A concerto in G, called No. 3, and another in B flat, called No. 
4, were arranged by Nachéz for violin and string orchestra or organ, 
and published by Schott, in 1921. 

Vivaldi’s concerto, Opus 3, No. 6, L’Estro armonico, as revised 
by Eugéne Borrel, was published in 1922 by Senart. The first move- 
ment is Allegro, in A minor, 4-4 time. The movement consists of 
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two pages, opening and closing with a tutti, with five short solos for 
the violin, alternating with tuttis. It contains no difficulties, and has 
only a little in third position. The second movement is Largo, in D 
minor, 4-4 time, of only five lines, all solo, and all in the first position. 
There are some thirty-second notes in the movement. The third 
movement is Presto, in A minor, 2-4 time. It consists of eight short 
solos, with opening, closing and alternating tuttis. The sixth and 
seventh solos contain only two measures each, and the longest is only 
three and one-half lines. It contains no difficulties, and has only a 
little third position work. 


Vivaldi’s twelfth concerto of the same series had the same re- 
viser and publisher as the sixth, but was published in 1921. The 
concerto opens Allegro, in E major, 4-4 time, and consists of short 
solos alternating with tutti, with the longest solo about six and one- 
half lines. There is considerably more work in it than in the sixth 
concerto, but it is not dificult. The second movement is Largo, in 
E major, 4-4 time. It consists of eight lines, of which there are five 
and one-half of solo, with opening and closing tuttis. It presents no 
dificulties. The third movement is Allegro, in E major, 3-4 time. 
The entire movement is about one and one-half pages in length. The 
movement opens with a two and one-half line tutti, followed by the 
first solo of four lines, mostly in sixteenths. After the second tutti 
of four lines the second solo is heard in sixteenths, although the 
music as printed is in dotted half note chords. This section consists 
of about two lines. After the third tutti of three and one-half 
measures, the third solo of two lines, mostly in eighths is heard. A 
fourth tutti of four measures is followed by the fourth solo of two 
lines in sixteenths, and the closing tutti of two lines. The movement 
presents no difficulties. 


In Schwerin are found manuscripts of 11 of Vivaldi’s Concertos 
for 5 or 6 instruments, Viol. Princ., Viol. I and II, Viola, (Violoncell 
et Basso) Basso Continuo. The movements are as follows: 

1. I. Allegro, in D major, alla breve time; II. Largo, in D major, 3-4 
time; III. Allegro, in D major, 3-8 time. 

Dae i: Allegro, in B flat, 4-4 time; IJ. Largo in F major, 3-4 time; III. 
Presto in B flat, 3-4 time, for 6 instruments. 

3. Concerto Grosso Mogul. I. D major, alla breve time; II. Recitativo 
in D major, a!la breve time; III. Allegro, in D major, 3-4 time. 


4. I. Allegro, in A major, 4-4 time; II. Adagio, in A major, 4-4 time; 
III. A major 3-4 time, for 6 instruments. 
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we 


I. Allegro, in D major, 4-4 time; II. Grave, in D major, 4-4 time; 

III. Presto, in D major, 3-8 time. 

6. I. Allegro, in D major, 4-4 time; II. Largo, in F major, 4-4 time; 

III. Allegro, in D major, 3-4 time. : 

7. For 7 instruments (3d Violin ripieno) I. Largo, in D major, 3-4. 
time; II. Allegro, in D major, alla breve time; III. Larghetto; in D 
major, 4-4 time; IV. Allegro, in D major, 3-4 time. 

8. I. in B flat major, alla breve time; II. Largo staccato, in B flat, 3-4 
time; III. Allegro, in B flat, 3-8 time. 

9. For 4 instruments—Viol. I., II., IJ]., Basso continuo in old style with 
no solo violin. I. Allegro, in G major, 3-4 time; IJ]. Andante, in F 
major, 2-4 time; III. Afleaees in F major, 3-8 time. 

10. I. Allegro, in D major, alla breve time; II. Grave assai, in D major, 
3-4 time; III. Allegro, in D major, 3-4 time. 

11. I. Largo in F major, alla breve time; II. Allegro, in F major. 4-4 

time; III. Largo in F major, 4-4 time; IV. Allegro (non molto) in 

F major, 2-4 time. 


In Darmstadt is found the manuscript “Tempesta di Mare’”—"The 
Storm at Sea.” It is for solo violin with accompaniment for two 
violins and bass. Also at Darmstadt are two other concerto a violino 
conc., 2 Violini, viola e Cembalo, and a concerto a 2 Violini concert., 
2 violini ripieno, viola e cembalo. Some of the parts are missing. 


In the National Bibliothek at Vienna, Cod. 15996 is La Cetra. 12 
concertos in parts but only a few of the parts remain. 


That a mild interest is still felt in the concertos of Vivaldi may 
be seen in the fact that Ysaye played the Second Concerto of Opus 
- 8, Summer, in London, October 27, 1909. The following of the con- 
certos have been published in new editions recently:—Concerto in F, 
for three violins and piano, (Wernthal, Berlin); Concerto in A minor, 
for string orchestra (Schirmer, New York); Largo, in A, from a 
Violin Concerto (Kahnt Nachf. Leipzig). The Cuckoo Concerto is 
published by Williams, London; and Leonard, London. Vivaldi’s 
concerto for three violins was played at the meeting of the American 
Guild of Violinists, June 14, 1912, Chicago. 


Following Vivaldi, we may notice a number of lesser names, of 
which the first is Evaristo Felice dall’ Abaco, who was born at Verona, 
July 12, 1675. He was leader of the orchestra of the’ Grand Duke 
of Bavaria, and composed chamber music and concertos where the 
violin was one of several instruments. He died at Munich, July 12, 
1742, and if the records are correct is the only composer of a violin 
concerto who has died on his birth anniversary, Among his con- 
certos are Opus 2—12 Concerti a quatro da chiesa for two violins, alto 
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and ‘cello with basso continuo. Opus 3——Concerti a piu instrumenti. 
Opus 4—Concerti Grossi a piu instrumenti. Opus 5—6 Concerti 
Grossi a piu instrumenti. Opus 6—Concerti Grossi a piu instrument. 


dall’Abaco’s Opus 2, No. 4 for 2 violins, viola and ‘cello has the 

following movements: 

I. Aria. Allegro, in A minor, 4-4 time; II. Largo, in 3-4 time, with the 

last two measures Adagio; III. Presto, in A minor, 3-4 time. The entire 

concerto has only 3 pages in the first violin part. 

Opus 2, No. 5 is: I. Largo, in G minor, 3-2 time; II. Allegro e spiritoso, 

in G minor, 4-4 time; III. Grave, in B flat, 4-4 time; IV. Allegro, in 

G minor, 12-8 time. The first violin part has 2 pages. 

Opus 2, No. 8 is: I. Allegro, in B minor, 4-4 time; II. Largo, in D major, 

3-2 time; III. Presto, in B minor, 3-4 time. The first violin has 2 pages. 

Opus 2, No. 9 is: I. Largo, changing to Adagio, Andante and Adagio, 

in B flat, changing to D minor, 4-4 time; IJ. Allegro e spiccato, in B flat, 

4-4 time; III. Largo, in G minor, 3-2 time; IV. Allegro e spiccato, in B 

flat, 4-4 time. The first violin has 2 pages. 

These are all easy concertos. They contain nothing above the 

third position, and only a little above first position; no doubles and few 
ornaments. The other parts are of about equal difficulty. If com- 
posed at a later period they could not be classed as concertos, but ac- 
cording to the old idea they are “concerted music,” and hence con- 
certos. They may be obtained in the Breitkoff and Hartel edition. 


Count Pirro Capacelli Albergati was born at Carrati, September 
20, 1663. He was principally a composer of oratorios, masses, and 
cantatas, but produced some instrumental works, among which were 
Concerti varii da camera, for three, four, and five instruments, pub- 
lished at Modena in 1702. The manuscripts are in the Biblioteca del 
Liceo Musicale at Bologna. Albergati died at Bologna, June 22, 1735. 


Giuseppe Joachini, sometimes spelled Iacchini or Jacchini, was a 
native of Bologna, and published in 1697, as his Opus 3, a concerto 
for violin and violoncello, with contrabass. In 1701, his Opus 4 was 
published as concertos for three and four instruments. 

Georges (Georgio) Gentili, born in 1668, at Venice, was a violin- 
ist in the Chapel at Venice, in 1708. His concertos are 12 concerti a 
4 e 5 Stromenti, Opus 5, published at Venice, 1708; and 12 Con- 
certi da Camera, consecrati alla S C M di Leopoldo I. Imp. for two 


violins with Cembalo. The manuscript of Opus 5 is in the Biblioteca 
del Liceo Musicale at Bologna. 


Giovanni Lorenzo (Jean Laurent) Gregori was born about the 
same time as Gentili, since he was a violinist at Lucca, from 1688 
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until 1742, the year he died. His Concerti Grossi 4 piu stromenti for 
two solo violins and accompaniment were published in 1698, at Lucca. 
They are dedicated to Signore D. Francesco Maria Spinola, Duca di S. 
Pietro, Grande di Spagna. 


Pietro Torri, or Tori, was a native of Italy, and was born probably 
about 1670, or earlier, since he was organist at the Munich Royal 
Chapel, beginning December 10, 1689. He died July 6, 1737. He 
composed a concerto per camera per due Oboi, due Violini, Viola, 
Bassono e Basso continuo. 

Francesco Manfredini, born at Bologna, in 1673, was a member of 
the Philharmonic Academy, of Bologna, in 1704. His Opus 1, Con- 
certini per Camera a Violino e Violoncello, was published in 1704. 
In 1718 he published at Bologna, Concerti for 2 violins with Basso 
continuo oblig. e due altri V. Va e B. 


Tomasso Albinoni was born in 1674, at Venice, where he died in 
1745 or 1743. He was originally a maker of cards, but later turned 
to music, became an admired singer and a writer of operas from 1700 
to 1730, yet wrote a number of concertos, some being in his Opus 
2; 12 concertos for six instruments in Opus 5; 12 for violin and oboe 
in Opus 7. Mendel credits him with 36 in all but they are not avail- 
able. Some are found in manuscript in the Dresden Musikaliensamm- 
lung, Cx. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 32. Some of Albinoni’s concertos are in- 
scribed as follows:—Sinfonie, e concerto a cinque Due violini, Alto, 
Tenore, Violoncello, e Basso, consecrati all’ Altezza Serenissima de 
Ferdinando Cado, Duca di Mantova, Monferrato, Guastalla, e Carlo- 
vila Opus. 2, Venezia, 1707. The date is sometimes given as 1700. 

Concerti a cinque Due, Tre Violini, Alto, Tenore, Violoncello, 
e Basso per il Cembalo, consacrati all’ Eccelenza de Signor D. Carlo 
Filippo Antonio Spinola Colonna Marchese de los Balbases, Duca del 
Sesto, Grande di Spagna, etc. Opus 5, 1710. 


At Dresden the manuscripts are as follows: 


Cx2. Concerto grosso a V. concert., 2 Vi. prima, V. sec. V. tertio, Va 
I. II. 3 Bassi de Violon, 2 Hautbois, B. Contrab. 2 Cembali. 16 
parts and score. 

Cx3. 4, 5 and 32. 4 Concerti a V. conc. c 2 V. Va e B. Score. 


At Bologna, in the Biblioteca del Liceo Musicale, are found 
manuscripts of Opus 2 and Opus 5. 

In the Grossherzoglichen Hofbibliothek, in Darmstadt, are found 
Concerti 4 cinque, Opus 7 (parts), published at Amsterdam, and 
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Concerti 4 cingue con violini, Oboe, Violetta, Violoncello et Basso 
continuo, Opus 9, (parts). 

Franciscus Venturini was probably born at about the same time as 
Albinoni. He died April 18, 1745. From 1700 to 1745 he was a 
violinist in the Hofkapelle in Stuttgart, when he retired on a pension. 
His concertos are Opus 1, Concerti da Camera for 4 to 9 instruments, 
six concertos being in part 1, and six in part 2. Three concertos are 
known in manuscript. 


Giuseppe Bergonzi, dates unknown, wrote Sinfonie da chiesa e 
concerti a 4, a due Violini Concertante, e due Ripieni con | Alto 
Viola obligata col Basso per l’organo Op. 2. Bologna. 

A more important composer was Francesco Geminiani, born at 
Lucca, about 1674. He first studied at Naples with Alexander Scar- 
latti, but was later a pupil of Corelli. Geminiani published the first 
Violin Method that ever appeared, in 1740, and is said to be the last 
to. use the term Concerto Grosso when he arranged, before his 
death in 1762, Corelli's solos as Concerti Grossi. The term has re- 
cently been revived by a few of the modern composers. 


His concertos are: Opus 2—6 concertos, published about 1733 or 
1735, later reprinted in London, by John Johnson, for two violins, 
‘cello, and viola, with accompaniment for two violins and bass; in 
C minor; C minor; D minor; D major; D minor; and A major. Opus 
3—6 Concerti Grossi for the same instruments; in D major; G minor; 
E minor; D major, B flat major and E minor. Opus 4—6 Concerti 
Grossi for two violins, two violas and ‘cello. These compositions are 
inscribed Concerti Grossi con due violini, viola e violoncello, di con- 
certo, obligati, e altri due violini e basso di concerto grosso, di Fran- 
cesco Geminiani Opus 2 & 3. Opus 5—6 Concerti Grossi for two vio- 
lins, tenor, and bass, being the six solos of Corelli’s Opus 5 made into 
concertos; Opus 6—6 Concertos published about 1741; Opus 7—6 
Concerti Grossi in 3 to 8 parts chiefly for two violins, viola, and ‘cello 
with an accompaniment for two violins, viola, and bass. 


Geminiani’s Opus 3 is said to be labored, difficult and fantastic. 
The fifth concerto of his Opus 3 was composed about 1735. It was 
revised by Arnold Schering, and was published by C. F. Kahnt, in 
1919. The arrangement calls for Violin I and II concertato, Violin I 
and II ripieno, Viola concertata, violoncello, bass, and piano. The 
concerto opens Andante, in B flat major, 4-4 time, for four lines, 
changing to Allegro con brio, 6-8 time. After two pages it changes 
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to Andante, 3-4 time, then after about two-thirds of a page three 
measures of Grave are introduced, finally becoming Allegro, 3-4 time. 
The same key is retained throughout. 


That his works were considered worthy of study may be seen 
in the fact that 26 of his concertos in score were transcribed by 
Martin Smith, an organist of Gloucester. One of his concertos was 
arranged for piano, in D major, and was published by Ashdown. 
Two are in manuscript in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 317 
and 320. Geminiani’s concerto, as arranged by Eugéne Borrel, was 
published by Senart, in 1921. It is in four movements; the first, An- 
dante, in 4-4 time; the second, Allegro, in 4-4 time; the third, Adagio, 
in 4-4 time; and the fourth, Allegro, in 3-8 time, are all nominally in 
G minor, but are mostly in C minor. The four movements make up 
a total of two pages, and contain no difficulties. There is nothing 
that may not be played in the first position, but the judicious use of 
the third is recommended. 


Manuscript copies of Opus 2 and Opus 3 may be found in the 
Staats und Universitatsbibliothek, Hamburg; and in the Biblioteca del 
Liceo Musicale, at Bologna. Printed copies of Opus 2 and Opus 3, 
and manuscript of Opus 7 are in the Library of the Royal Castle at 
Berlin. 


The manuscripts of twelve of Geminiani’s concertos are found 
in the Bayer Staatsbibliothek, at Munich. They are classed as Mus. 
Mss. 4461, and are as follows: 


Concerto 1, in G minor. Violino Imo Concertino, Violino 2do Concer- 
tino, Alto Viola Primo, Alto Viola 2do, Violoncello Concertato, Violino 1mo 

Ripieno, Violino 2do Ripieno, Basso Ripieno. The movements are Andante, 
Allegro, Allegro. The second Allegro is in © minor. 

Concerto 2, in G minor. Violino 1 Concertino, Violino 2 Concertino, 
Viola Concertino, Violoncello Concertino, Violino 1 e 2 e Basso Ripieno. The 
movements are Adagio, Allegro, Adagio, Allegro. 

In the remaining concertos there is no change in the instrumentation as 
given for Concerto 2. 

Concerto 3, in D minor. Instrumentation the same as in Concerto 2. 
The movements are Presto, Adagio, Allegro. 

Concerto 4, in D major. The movements are Andante, Allegro, Adagio, 
Allegro. 

Concerto 5, in D minor. The movements are Grave, Allegro, Adagio. 

Concerto 6, in A major. The movements are Allegro, Adagio, Allegro. 

Concerto 7, in D major. The movements are Adagio, Allegro, Adagio, 
Allegro. 
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Concerto 8, in G minor. The movements are Largo e Staccato, Allegro, 
Adagio, Allegro. 
Concerto 9, in E minor. The movements are the same as in Concerto 8. 


Concerto 10, in D minor. The movements are Largo e Staccato, Allegro, 
Largo, Vivace. 


Concerto 11, in B major. The movements are Adagio, Allegro, Adagio, 
Allegro. 


Concerto 12, in E minor. The movements are Adagio, Allegro, Adagio, 
Allegro, Adagio, Allegro. 


In the Library at Bordeaux, Ms. 657 consists of twelve con- 
certos by Geminiani, for solo violin, first and second violin, and five 
concertos by Corelli, for the same arrangement. 


Geminiani died in Dublin, September 17 or 19, 1762, according 
to the burial record. 


Gasparo Visconti was born at Cremona, about 1675, but went 
to London about 1700. Nothing is known concerning his career. 
Three manuscript concertos for violin, with accompaniment for two 
violins, viola and bass, in parts, are in the Dresden Musikaliensamm- 
lung. : 

Giacomo Rampini, (Jacques Rampin) was born about 1680, at 
Padua. He was conductor at the Padua Cathedral and was an opera 
composer. He is said to have written possibly three concertos, one of 


which was republished, for five instruments, in Le Cene’s collection, by 
Roger, in Amsterdam. 


Lorenzo Somis was born in Piedmont in 1676. He was a pupil 
of Corelli and was a teacher of Giardini. He was Concertmeister to 
the King of Sardinia, and died as court soloist and conductor at Turin, 
August 14, 1763. None of the concertos of Somis are now available, 
although one was played by Maucourt, in 1798. A few of his other 
solos may be obtained. A manuscript concerto in the Dresden Musik- 
aliensammlung, Cx869, is entitled “Concerto 4 violino concertato con 
V. Va.e B.” It is in D major, in five parts. 


Domenico Sarri was born at Trani, near Naples, in 1678, and 
studied in the Conservatoire della Pieta de’Turchini, with Salvatori 
and Provenzale. He was a conductor and dramatic and church com- 
poser, but wrote a concerto for two violins, flute, viola, cello, and 


double base. The exact date of his death is unknown, but it is said 
that he was alive in 1741. 


_ Alessandro Marcello was born about 1684, at Venice, where he 
died about 1750. Leopold, in Augusta, is said to have published some 


é 


‘ 
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of his concertos in 1708; while six were published in 1738 at Augs- 
burg. In Le Cene’s Concerti 4 5, Marcello is named in the title but 
not in the work. Marcello published most of his works under the 
pseudonym “Eterio Stinfalico.”: 


A Largo from one of the concertos, known as La Cetra, and 
published in 1738, at Augsburg, has been revised by Arnold Scher- 
ing, and published by C. F. Kahnt. It is marked Largo ma non troppo, 
in G major, 4-4 time. It is intended for a chorus of violins. The 
solo violin opens and plays a one line melody. This is followed by the 
Echo, produced by two violins playing at a distance. These answer- 
ing sections occur several times. At first the Echo very faithfully 
reproduces the theme of the solo violin, merely varying the ending; 
then Echo comes in an octave lower; and finally, the distant violins 
play an entirely distinct theme, rather a remarkable performance for a 
faithful echo, to say the least. 


Francesca Maria Veracini, best known today through his sonatas, 
was born at Florence, in 1685, but settled in Venice where Tartini 
heard him, and was so impressed with his ability that he left off play- 
ing in public in order to perfect himself in Veracini’s style, which was 
intense and passionate. In 1714 or 1715 Veracini went to London, 
as soloist at the Italian Opera, where he remained until 1717. For 
five years he was chamber virtuoso, and was then for a long time 
’ with Count Kinsky, at Prague. WVeracini was considered as Tartini’s 
only rival. He was impiously boastful, declaring that there was but 
one God and one Veracini. This and other eccentricities won for 
him the title “capo pazzo”—“mad cap.” 

Veracini figured in several of the old fashioned musical duels, 
where the two musicians would play alternately in public, to decide 
their relative merits either fairly or unfairly. One of his duels was 
with Pisendel, at Dresden; and another, in which he was unsuccessful, 
was with Geminiani, at London, in 1726. In 1747 he retired to Pisa, 
where he died about 1750. 

Veracini wrote a number of concertos which are said to have 
possessed considerable difficulty and worth, but they are not available 
at this time, though a few of his sonatas are still played to some 
extent. 

In the National Bibliothek, Vienna, Cod. 17569 is a Concerto a 
otto Stromenti. V1 solo, 2V1, Violetta, Contrab. 2 ob. 2 Trombe, 
Timp. Organo D major. Zur Krénung Karls VI. 
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In Schwerin is a Concerto a 5. Viol. concerto, Viol. 1 and 2, 
Viola, Basso continuo. It consists of three movements: I. Allegro, in 
A major, 4-4 time; II. Adagio, in C major, 4-4 time; III. Allegro, in 
A major, 3-2 time. 

Luigi (Louis) Taglietti was born at Brescia, near the close of the 
seventeenth century. He wrote a number of concertos for the violin, 
his Opus 5, called Concertini e Preludi, and his Opus 6, Concertos 
and Symphonies for four violins, being recorded. The latter work 
was published at Amsterdam, about 1750, but his concertos are no 
longer available. 


Giuseppe Matteo Alberti was born in 1685, at Bologna. He 
was a pupil of Manzolini and Minelli. As a violinist and composer 
he wrote 10 Concerti (Sextets) Op. 1, which were published at 
Bologna, 1713, under the title of Concerti per chiesa e per camera a 
Violino di concertino due violini, alto e B. C. that is, concertos for the 
violin for church and chamber use. The manuscript is in the 
Biblioteca del Liceo Musicale, at Bologna. The date of his death is 
given as February 18, 1750. Alberti’s concertos were light and 
easy, and were played a great deal in England from 1760 to 1770, 
especially at provincial concerts. 

Johann Friedrich Alberti is also mentioned as a writer of con- 
certos by some authorities, but is not credited with concertos by Eit- 
ner. He, too, was born at Bologna, in 1685, and was a pupil of 
Manzolini. He is known as an organist of Saxony, and died in 1710. 


Benedetto Marcello was born August 1, 1686, at Venice, studied 
law, and held various positions of state. He published five part con- 
certi grossi in 1701. Two of his concertos are found in manuscript 
in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 666 and 667. The date of 
his death is given as July 24, 1739, at Brescia. A manuscript Con- 
certo in the British Museum is for Violin, with accompaniment for two 
violins, viola, violoncello, and bass. 


Nicolo Porpora, born at Naples, August 19, 1686, was a pupil 
of Scarlatti. He was a professional singing teacher, and in 1733 went 
to England, where he ran on Opera in opposition to Handel's. He 
was a writer of sinfonies and sonatas as well as concertos, but, to 
quote Dr. Burney, “His instrumental music was no more fit for one 
instrument than another,” thus illustrating the fact that as a general 
thing a musician simply wastes his time writing for different instru- 
ments with which he is not on very intimate terms. However, two 
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editions of his concerto, Opus 2, No. 4, have appeared recently, one by 
Breitkopf and Hiartel-in 1905, the other by Schirmer in 1908. It is in 
four movements, all in D major, the first being an Adagio, in 4-4 
time; the second Allegro Moderato, in 3-4 time; the third Adagio, in 
12-8, with some in 18-8, the most interesting part of the concerto, 
since that measure is very rarely used; the last, Allegro Gavotte, alla 
breve. The entire concerto is very easy. - 

Porpora died at Naples, in February, 1766. 

Antonio Predieri was born at Bologna, September 15, 1688. He 
studied with Vitali, was in the service of the Emperor, Charles VI. 
Le Cene’s VI Concerti a 5 voci includes one of Predieri’s works for 
two violins, violetta, ‘Cello, and Basso Continuo. 

Pietro Castrucci was born in 1689, at Rome. He studied with 
Corelli, and became concert master in Handel’s Opera Orchestra in 
London. He died March 7, 1752, in Dublin. Castrucci wrote con- 
certi grossi for the violin, but at the present time these are not 
available. 

Giovanni Mossi was a native of Rome, where he was born near 
the end of the seventeenth century. He studied with Corelli, and 
wrote a number of concertos, among them being 8 Concerti, Opus 
2, for three and five instruments; and 12 Concerti, Opus 4, for three 
and eight instruments. Le Cene and Roger each included a con- 
certo by Mossi in their collections, and one may be found in the 
Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 671. 

D. Artemio Motta was a native of Parma, and flourished about 
1710, his exact dates being unknown. His 10 Concertos, Opus 1, 
for two Violins, Alto, Tenor, Viola, and Basso Continuo were pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, in 1701. Two in manuscript are in the Dres- 
den Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 639 and 640. Some of Motta’s con- 
certos are in manuscript, in the Biblioteca del Liceo Musicale at 
Bologna, and are dedicated to all’ Illustrissimo e Reverendissimo Mon- 
signeur Georgio Barni Vescovo di Piacenza, e Conti. 

Francesco Barsanti was born about 1690 at Lucca, and died at 
London, between 1750 and 1760, according to different authorities. 
He was a flutist and oboist at the Italian Opera in London, but, 
nevertheless, wrote twelve violin concertos, none being available at 
present. 

Carlo Tessarini was born in 1690, near Rome. He was a violinist 
of Corelli’s school and was famous as a celebrity in 1724, playing in 
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the style of his master. He wrote a large number of concertos which 
are given by Eitner as follows: 

Concerti (12) a 5 strom. 3V, Violetta, Vcl o Bc Op. 1, Lib. 1 and 2. 
Amst. Le Cene. n. 513/14 je 6 stb B. Hbg.; br. Mus. London fol. R. C. of Mus. 

Concerti a V. con V. obl Urbino 4 stb fol. 

Concerti a piu instrumenti Op. 3, Amsterdam, Le Cene. 

Concerti a cinque, Lib. 1 Paris nat. 

Contrasto armonico ossia concerti grossi a Violino principale. Paris nat. 

L’ arto di nuova modulazione, ossia concerti grossi 4 Violino Principale 
due violini di concertino, due violini di ripieno, violetta, violoncello e Basso 
continuo per Organo, Amst. et Paris 1762. Paris nat. 


In Upsala, Concerto a 6: Viol. prin. 2 Viol. Viole, Violoncello e Cembalo 
fol. 


In Darmstadt. 2 Concerti a V. Conc. und 2 V. ripieno Viola e Cemb. 
In B. Schwerin F. in Ms Stb. 2 Concerti a 5, Flaute trav. (V prin.) 2 
V. Va., Bc. in D major and C major. The C major concerto has the first 


movement Allegro, in 4-4 time; the second is Largo, in 3-4 time; the third is 
Allegro, in 3-4 time. 


In Dresden Musikaliensammlung 5 Concertos Cx. 1003-1007 in 
five parts. D minor, G major, A major, E minor, and G major. 


Tessarini died about 1762, though some say he did not die until 
about 1770. 


Giuseppe Valentini was born at Florence, or possibly at Rome, 
in 1681, or earlier. Burney says that his works have long been con- 
signed to oblivion with no loss to the public and with no injustice 
to the author, but other critics are not of the same opinion. Valentini 
lived in Bologna in 1710. He was in the service of the Court, at 
Florence in 1735, and later died in Rome. 


Valentini’s Opus 1 was published at Florence, in 1701. His 
violin concertos are found in Opus 6—Six concerti grossi published at 
Amsterdam by Roger and LeCene No. 182; Opus 7—the same as the 
preceding, No. 183. Opus 7 is also stated to contain twelve concertos 
for four to six instruments, published at Bologna, in 1710. Manu’ 
scripts of five of his concertos may be found in the Dresden Musik- 
aliensammlung, Cx. 1129-33. In Roger’s No. 417—Six concertos for 
five and six instruments—are found two of Valentini’s concertos. 


Lorenzo Gaetano Zavateri, an instrumentalist at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, issued, as his Opus 1, Church and Chamber 
Concertos. They are said to be in the Archives of S. Petronico in 
Bologna. 


The next concerto writer is known better as the composer of the 
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famous Devil's Trill than as a master of the concerto. Giuseppe 
Tartini was born April 12, 1692, at Pirano, which was at that time 
part of the Venetian Republic. Tartini was self taught but that did 
not prevent his becoming one of the best known and most admired 
of all violinists, in spite of the fact that Dr. Burney says Tartini had 
a wife who compared favorably with Xantippe, the wife of Socrates. 
Critics say that Tartini had a fine tone, unlimited command of the 
fingerboard and bow, combined with perfect intonation of double 
stops; that he could trill brilliantly and his double trill was executed 
equally well with all fingers. Tartini was a solo violinist and con- 
ductor at the Church of St. Anthony at Padua in 1721. He founded 
the Italian School of violin playing, and in 1728 was at the head 
of the Violin School in Padua, where he taught many well known 
pupils such as Bini, Nardini, Ferrari, Pagin, and others. 


Tartini modelled his concertos largely after the style of Torelli, 
and that he produced an enormous number is seen from the offering 
of 127 of his concertos in manuscript for sale at Venice, in 1775. 
Gerber states that he wrote over 200 in all. His Opus 1, consisting 
of 12 concertos in 2 books, was first published by Roger, in Amster- 
dam, in 1734. The accompaniment was for two violins, tenor, ‘cello, 
and thorough bass for the clavecin. Of these Fetis says that three 
were long afterwards republished in Paris. Three others were re- 
published elsewhere, with two viola parts added by Blainville, as 
Concerti Grossi. Tartini wrote his concertos with varying accompani- 
ment, the number of instruments in the orchestra varying three to 
fifteen. His Opus 2 consists of six concertos for eight instruments; 
Opus 4 consists of six more, and so on. At least seven of his con- 
certos are for strings only. The manuscripts of his concertos are 
found in various places—Berlin, Padua, London, Dresden, and else- 
where. 


The manuscripts of four of Tartini’s concertos are in Schwerin. 
They are for V. prin., V. 1 and 2, Va, Basso, Cembalo. 


1). I. Allegro, E major, 4-4 time; II]. Adagio, in E major, 12-8 time; 
Ill. Allegro, in E-major, 3-8 time. 

2).. I. Allegro, in G major, 4-4 time; II. Adagio, in G major, 4-4 time; 
Ill. Allegro, in G major, 3-8 time. 

3). I. Allegro, in F major, alla breve time; II. Cantabile, in F major; 
12-8 time; III. Allegro, in F major, 3-8 time. 

4). I. Allegro ma non molto, in A major, 4-4 time; Il. Adagio, in A 
major, 4-4 time; III. Allegro assai, in G major, 2-4 time. 
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The first of these four concertos, revised and with a cadenza by 
Dr. Clemens Meyer, was published for violin and string orchestra 
or piano by Leuckart in 1921. There is nothing especially remark- 
able about the concerto itself, since it is built in the regular way, 
and does not contain any special difficulties. The cadenza in the 
third movement is the most interesting part. It is based partly upon 
the main theme of the third movement, and partly upon the Adagio 
(second movement), where the time changes to 12-8, but later re- 
turns to the Allegro, 3-8 time. A brief sketch of Dr. Meyer may be 
found in Chapter XXI. 


In the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, England, are found manu- 
scripts of seven of Tartini’s concertos. Lord Fitzwilliam acquired the 
manuscripts in 1768. They are in English handwriting, with occa- 
sional remarks in English. They contain no indications of opus num- 
bers, nor dates showing when they were composed. The movements 
of these concertos are as follows: 
1). I. Allegro, in G minor, 4-4 time, with a Fuga, in alla breve time; 
II. Largo cantabile, in B flat major, 12-8 time; III. Allegro assai, in 
G minor, 3-8 time. 

2). I. Allegro, in F major, 4-4 time; II. Adagio, in D minor, 4-4 time; 
III. Allegro assai, in F major, 3-4 time. 

3). I. Allegro, in D major, 4-4 time; II. Largo, in A major, 12-8 time; 
Ill. Allegro, in D major, 2-4 time. 

4). I. Allegro, in E minor, 4-4 time; IJ. Largo, in B minor, 3-4 time; 
IlI. Allegro, in E minor, 12-8 time. 

5). I. Allegro, in D major, 3-4 time; II. Cantabile, in B minor, 4-4 time; 
II]. Allegro, in D major, 12-8 time. 

6). I. Allegro e spicco, in F major, 4-4 time; II. Adagio e staccato, in 
D minor, 3-4 time; III. Allegro, in F major, 3-4 time. 

7). I. Allegro, in A minor, 4-4 time; II. Adagio, in E minor, 3-4 time; 
III. Allegro, in A minor, 3-4 time. 


One of Tartini’s concertos, in A major, with piano by Robert 
Reitz, was published by Eulenburg, in 1916. Another, in D minor, 
has been published by Anton J. Benjamin. One in G. major, for 
violin and orchestra, or piano, revised by Emilio Pente, was pub- 
lished by Schott, in 1920. 


In the Hofbibliothek, at Donaueschingen are manuscripts of parts 
of two of Tartini’s concertos. The first has the original title: 

Concerto ex A Violino Principale/ Violino primo/ Violino 
secondo/ Alto Viola at Basso del Giuseppi Tartini. The concerto 
consists of two movements, both Allegro, in A major, 2-4 time. 
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The other concerto, in D major, has the original title: 


Concerto ex D 4 Violino Principali/ Violino primo/ Violino 
secundo/ Alto Viola ac Basso Continuo del Giuseppi Tartini. Only 
the title page and the first page of the first violin part remain. The 
movement is Allegro, in D major, 4-4 time. 


The manuscripts of three of Tartini’s concertos are in the Bayer 
Staatsbibliothek, at Munich. These are as follows: 
Mus. Mss. 3643. Concerto, in G major, a Violino Principale, Violino 


Primo, Violino Secondo, Alto Viola Obl. con Basso (Organo). The movements 
are I. Allegro; II. Largo. 


Mus. Mss. 3644. Concerto a cinque, in G major. The instrumentation 
is the same as in No. 3643. 


Mus. Mss. 3645. Concerto a cinque, in C major, Violino Principale, 
Violino Primo, Violino Secondo, Viola c. Basso. There are three movements, 
I. Allegro; II. Grave; III. Allegro. 


The death of Tartini occurred at Padua, February 26, 1770. 


Diogenio Bigaglia was born at Venice, probably about 1690, since 
Roger published twelve of his sonatas about 1715. Bigaglia left manu- 
scripts of Concerti Grossi. 


Pietro Locatelli was born at Bergamo, in 1693. He studied with 
Corelli, in Rome. Not a great deal is known about his life, but he 
has frequently been called the forerunner of Paganini, owing to the 
way in which he manipulated his instrument. He introduced difficult 
passages, making extensive use of double stops, altered tuning, etc. 


Although there are some graceful and pathetic passages in his 
concertos and sonatas, there is no musical value in his caprices, while 
there is much that is cheap and senseless. Locatelli’s Opus 1 con- 
sisted. of 12 Concerti Grossi for four and five instruments, dedicated 
to Cardinal di Bergamo. These are in the style of Corelli and were 
published at Amsterdam in 1721. They were afterwards reprinted 
in eight parts for violin and other instruments with a thorough bass 
for harps, by Walsh, of London. Opus 3, appearing in 1733, was 
called “L’Arte del Violino” and consisted of 12 concertos and 24 
caprices for two violins, tenor and ‘cello. Opus 4, published in 1735, 
and Opus 7, published in 1741, each consisted of 6 concertos, the 
latter for four instruments. One group of 12 concertos were in the 
following keys: F major; C minor; B flat major; E minor; D major; 
C minor; F major; F minor; D major; C major; C minor; and G 
minor. Another group of 12 has the last six in D major; F major; 
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G major; E flat major; D minor; and F major. Locatelli died at Am- 
sterdam, April 1, 1764. 

The F minor concerto from Opus 1, oniginally published in 1721, 
has been revised by Arnold Schering, and published by C. F. Kahnt, 


in 1919. The arrangement calls for two violins, two violas, and - 


*cello solo, with the accompaniment for the same instrumentation and 
piano. ‘The first movement opens Largo, in 3-4 time, for eleven 
measures. Then it changes to Grave, 4-4 time, for fifteen measures, 
then to Adagio for two measures, leading to Vivace, 4-4 time, for 
seven lines. This is followed by Grave, then by Largo Andante, in 
3-4 time, for nine lines, with practically all of it repeated. It then 
changes to Andante 3-8 time for nearly nine lines, with the last 
measure Adagio. The second movement is a pastorale, Andante, in 
F major, 12-8 time, which is maintained throughout, except for a 
couple of ritards, and the final measure and a half marked Adagio. 
On the whole the tuttis in the first movement are merely strengthen- 
ing parts, but in the second movement are more independent. 


Leonardo Leo, born August 5, 1694, at Brindisi, studied at the 
Conservatoire la Pieta, Naples, with Scarlatti and Fago, and later at 
Rome, with Pitoni. He was a church composer and his death, which 
occurred at Naples, Otcober 31, 1744, is said to have been universally 
regretted. He wrote a concerto for four violins and bass, in D 
major, which was published in Berlin, and republished in 1901, by 
Augener, in London, the instrumentation being for four violins and 
piano, after the arranging of G. Jensen. In the Royal Library at 
Berlin are concerti 4 4V obl. per servizio di Marchese del Vasto. 

In 1923 Ricordi published Leo’s Concerto for four violins, revised 
and with piano accompaniment by Enrico Polo. The first movement 
is Maestoso, in D major, 3-4 time. The second movement is Fuga 
a tri soggetti, Allegro marcato, in D major, alla breve time. This 
three-part fugue is the most interesting part of the concerto. The 
three themes are distributed among the four violins, the instruments 
playing in four combinations, 1, 2, 3; 2, 3, 4; 1, 2, 4; and 1, 3, 4. 
The themes are not always given out in the same order to the 
violins and in one combination the first violin may have the first 
theme; the second violin the second; and the third violin the third. 
Again the first theme may be given to the fourth violin; the second 
theme to the third violin and the third theme to the second violin. 
Many other variations occur. The third movement is Andante, in 
G minor, 68 time. The fourth is Allegro, in D major, 3-8 time. 
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In the entire concerto there is very little four part work. Usually 
two violins at a time play combining 1 and 2; 1 and 3; 1 and 4; 
_2 and 3; 2 and 4; and 3 and 4. As in the second movement some- 
times three of the violins play together, and rarely the four are heard 
at the same time. When they are all playing together they play mostly 
in unison. 

Martino (Martinello) Bitti was born about 1695, or earlier. He 
was a violinist in the service of the Grand Duke of Tuscany in 
Florence about 1717, and composed concertos for the violin and other 
instruments. Some of his concertos, said to have been composed be- 
fore 1715, are in the British Museum, with other concertos by 
Vivaldi and Torelli, all for five, six and seven instruments. 

Giovanni Madonis was born near the end of the seventeenth 
century at Venice. He was a musician of great talent, and in 1731 
was invited to St. Petersburg, now Leningrad, at a salary of 1,000 
rubles, and in 1744 was a resident there. He composed 3 concertos. 

Francesco Maria Cattaneo was born in 1697 or 1698, at Lodi, and 
in 1739 was a violinist at Dresden. In 1756 he succeeded Pisendel as 
Master of Concerts at the Court of Dresden. Four ‘of his violin 
concertos are to be found in manuscript in the Dresden Musikalien- 
_ sammlung, Cx. 121-124. He died at Dresden in 1758, in his sixty- 
first year. At least three of his concertos were published in Paris, but 
they are not available. 

Joseph Antoine Brescianello was in the service of the Duke of 
Wirtemburg from 1716 to 1757. He wrote a number of concertos, 
12 of which were published in 1730, at Amsterdam, for two violins, 
alto and bass. He wrote a number of other concertos and the 
manuscripts of five are to be found in the Dresden Musikaliensamm- 
lung, Cx. 104-105, 5 Concerti 4 V. conc. c. 2 V. violetta e Cembalo 
(Cx. 101 4 2 V.e B.) Score and parts. 

Martinetti dates from the seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
tury. He wrote a concerto grosso for two solo violins with accompant- 
ment for two violins, viola, bass, and basso continuo. 

Andrea Zani (Zanni) was an instrumentalist at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century and is said to have been born at Casal Mag- 
giore, Lombardi. Zani wrote a number of concertos for the violin, 
among them being 6 for two solo violins with accompaniment of two 
violins, violetta, violone, and organ; and 12 for one violon with 
accompaniment of two violins, violetta, and organ. In the Dresden 
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Musikaliensammlung are found manuscripts of nine concertos for 
violin with accompaniment of two violins, viola, and bass, Cx. 1154-62. 


Girolamo Nicolo Laurenti, son of B. G. Laurenti, was born near 
the end of the seventeenth century, since he studied with Torelli and 
Vitali. He was first violinist at St. Petronico, and published at least 
six concertos for three violins, viola, ’cello, and organ. These were 
published at Amsterdam, by Roger. Four concertos are in manuscript 
in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 599-602. The manuscripts 
of his Opus 1, 6 concertos for violin with accompaniment for two 
violins, viola, and bass, are found in Vienna, in the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde. G. N. Laurenti died December 26, 1752, at Bologna, 
his birthplace. 


Sigismund Gajarek lived in Venice, in 1721. He wrote a concerto 
for two violins, oboe, alto, violone, and cembalo, with basso continuo. 


Gioseffo (Giuseppe) Sammartini, or San Martini, was born at 
Milan, about 1693. When he died at London, 1740, he was chamber 
musician (oboist) to the Prince of Wales. His violin concertos are’ 
not for a single solo instrument, but for different combinations as may 
be seen from the following list: 

Eight Overtures or concertos in 8 parts, London, Walsh. Opus 2—11 
Concerti Grossi for two violins, alto viola, and ‘cello with accompaniment for 
two violins and bass, London, B. Fortier, 1738. Opus 3—Concerti for two 
violins and bass, London, Walsh, 7 parts. Opus 5—Concerti Grossi for two 
violins, viola, and ‘cello with accompaniment for two violins and bass. Opus 
10—6 Grand Concertos in 7 parts for four violins, tenor, and ‘cello, and a 
thorough bass for the harps, London, Johnson. 

Another concerto for violin or oboe is found in his complete 
works as published by Roger. 


Giovanni Battista Sammartini, brother of Gioseffo is very little 
known. It is said that he was born about 1700, at Milan, where he 
died about 1770, or a few years later. He was organist in two churches 
at Milan, and from 1730 to 1770 was Conductor at the Convent 
of Santa Maria Maddalena. He died at Milan June 15, 1775. His 
works consisted chiefly of symphonic compositions and chamber music, 
but he is credited with a number of concertos for the violin, some of 
which may have been written by his brother. The list as given is: 

Opus 2—6 concertos in seven parts for four violins, alto, and ‘cello, 
London, J. Simpson. Opus 5—Concerti Grossi arranged as his brother’s work of 


the same Opus number; Opus 8—6 grand concertos for violins and other 


instruments in 8 parts, London, J. Simpson; Opus 10—8 Overtures and 6 Grand 
Concertos in 7 parts, London, (mss). 
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In his complete works is found a one movement concerto, in E 
flat major, for two solo violins with accompaniment, and one concerto 
for five instruments is in LeCene’s collection. 


Caetana Maria (Cajetan Marie) Schiassi was born about 1700, or 
earlier, at Bologna. He was a violinist and composer and was a member 
of the Philharmonic Academy of his native city. His Opus 1 consisted 
of 12 concertos for one violin with accompaniment for two violins, 
alto or viola, and ‘cello or cembalo, and was published at Amsterdam. 
The manuscripts are in the Paris National Museum in two books, each 
containing six concertos. 


Carlo Graziani left a manuscript concerto found in the Dresden 
Musikaliensammlung. Nothing is known of his life, except that he 
was a composer, chiefly for ‘cello. 


Jean Pierre Guignon, or Giovanni Pietro Ghignon, was born at 
Turin, February 10, 1702, and died at Versailles, April 30, 1775. 
Although he wrote several concertos, he is not known through these 
at all, but is remembered as being the last to bear the title, “Roi des 
violons et maitre des ménétriers’ which he held from 1741 to 1750. 
This office gave the holder monopoly rights in the whole practice of 
music as a profession and permitted him to exact a certain amount of 
tribute from everyone who attempted to set up as a professional musi- 
cian. Needless to say the contributing musicians were not in love with 
the custom and as the office had been discontinued for a number of 
years before Guignon held it the dissatisfaction was so general that 
they were able to bring sufficient pressure upon the authorities to 
induce them to empty the office of its rights and emoluments, so that 
Guignon resigned the title before his death and the office was never 
revived. See The Violinist’s Encyclopedic Dictionary, by the Author. 
The manuscript score of one of Guignon’s concertos for solo violin, 
with accompaniment for two violins, viola and bass, is Cx. 312 in the 
Dresden Musikaliensammlung. : 


Pietro Antonia Avondano, sometimes spelled Avontano, was born 
at Naples, near the beginning of the eighteenth century. He was a 
violinist and composer, but his works are known only in manuscript. 
Among these are three concertos for solo violin with accompaniment 
for two violins and bass, found in the Royal Library, at Berlin. 

Giovanni Piantanida was born in 1705, at Florence. He was a 
professional violinist, and in 1734 made a trip to Leningrad where he 
played with great success. He returned to Italy again in 1736. It is 
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said that he had an awkward and embarrassed air when playing but 
that he was excellent violinist. Six of his concertos for violin and 
orchestra were published at Amsterdam, but are not available. He 
died at Bologna, 1782. 

Giambattista Martini was born April 25, 1706, at Bologna, where 
he died August 3, 1784. He was a renowned teacher and composer 
and had pupils from all nations. He wrote at least two concertos for 
two violins with other instruments. 

Giovanni Battista Lampugnani was born at Milan, about 1706. 
He died sometime after 1772, the dates being placed by different 
authorities at 1779 to 1789. He was music director and composer at 
the Italian Opera House, London, in 1743. In Carlsruhe are the 
manuscripts of two of his concertos, for two flutes, two violins, viola 
(two horns) and violoncello. The manuscript numbers are 249 
and 250. 

Paolo Salulini was born about 1709, at Sienna, Italy, and studied 
with Martini. He was first violinist at the Theatre Orchestra in 
Sienna, and in 1765 had charge of the music at the Cathedral. The 
manuscripts for five of his concertos are in Landsburg. 

Giovanni Battista Pergolesi was born January 3 or 4, 1710. He 
was a writer of church music, but composed a concerto for the violin 
with accompaniment for two violins, viola, and ‘cello, and wrote 
thirty trios for two violins and bass, some of which are very beautiful. 
He died near Naples, March 16, 1736, at the age of twenty-six years. 

Bernardo Polazzi or Polazzo lived during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. He published in 1743 from Paris. He is men- 
tioned as a writer of violin concertos in one of the old collections. 

Felice de’ Giardini was born April 12, 1716, at Turin, where he 
studied with Somis. In 1752 he went to London where he succeeded 
Festing as leader of the Italian Opera. Giardini remained in England 
for thirty-four years, but died at Moscow, December 17, 1796. Asa 
writer of violin music he is highly esteemed, but his works are no 
longer available. He wrote twelve or thirteen violin concertos, in his 
Opus 4, 5, and 15 besides a large number of duets, trios, quartets, 
quintets, and sonatas. His Opus 5 was published by Hummel in Berlin; 
manuscripts for four of his concertos are in the Milan Conservatory. 
His style resembles that of DeBeriot. 


Legrenzio Vincenzo Ciampi was born about 1719 near Piacenza. 
His teacher was Rondini. Ciampi became an opera composer, but 
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produced six concertos in six parts for three violins, tenor, harp and 
violoncello. These were published as Opus 6, by Walsh, in London. 
The date and place of his death are unknown. 


Pasquaglini Bini was born about 1720, at Pesaro. He studied 
with Tartini, who recommended him as a better player than himself. 
In 1745 he was leader of the Court Band at Stuttgart. A concerto 
written by Bini may be found in the collection of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde at Vienna. 


Giuseffo Antonio Paganelli, another violinist who studied with 
Tartini, was born, probably at Padua, near the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. He was a player of the clavecin in the Augsburg 
Opera Troupe in 1733. He was a writer of operas, cantatas, and 
chamber music, but wrote at least one violin concerto, for five instru- 
ments, Violono principale, two violins, viola, and bass being in manu- 
script form, C 78, Padua Antoniana. 

The next writer of importance was Pietro Nardini, born at Fibi- 
ana, Tuscany, in 1722. He studied in Padua, with Tartini, and became 
solo violinist at the Court of Stuttgart, in 1770. Nardini was Tartini’s 
best pupil, and, after the latter’s death, in 1770, he became director 
of music at the Court of the Duke of Tuscany. 


Nardini’s works appear to be older than those of Tartini, owing 
to the lack of depth of feeling, grand pathos and concentrated energy. 
Leopold Mozart, a contemporary, says that in beauty, equality and 
purity of tone, and in a certain singing taste, he is not to be surpassed 
—but he plays no difficulties. Nardini wrote a great deal for the 
violin, including solos, duets, trios, quartets, sonatas and concertos. 
Six of his concertos, Opus 1, were published at Amsterdam, and many 
more were left in manuscript. One of the concertos of Opus 1, in E 
minor, is obtainable in the Leuckart, Fischer or Schirmer edition. The 
E minor Concerto consists of three movements—the first is Allegro 
Moderato, in E minor, 4-4 time; the second is Andante Cantabile, in 
C major, 4-4 time; the third is Allegretto Giocoso, E major, 3-4 time. 
It contains no difficulties. One of Nardini’s concertos, in A major, was 
revised by Cesare Barison, and published in 1910 by Schmidl. Elman 
played a Nardini Concerto in London, June 4, 1910. ‘Traeg’s 
Catalog, 1799, lists two of Nardini’s concertos, in C major and E major, 
for solo violin, with accompaniment for two violins, viola, and bass. 


Giovanni Platti was born the first part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury at Venice. He was a violinist and oboist, and about 1740 entered 
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the service of the Prince of Wurzbourg. He wrote a concerto for 
the violin in A major, 4 V. concertato con 2 V. Va. e B. The manu- 
script is in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 723. 


Francesco Chabran was born in Piedmont, in 1723. He studied 
with his uncle, Somis. From 1747 he was in the Turin Court band, 
and from 1751 was highly regarded in both Paris and London as a 
violinist. Three books of his violin sonatas and a book of concertos 
are found in Paris. Examples of these may be found in Cartier’s and 
Alard’s collections. 


Antonio Lolli was born at Bergamo, about 1728, or possibly in 
1730. He studied mostly alone, but was very clever and eccentric. 
Some critics call him a charlatan and muddle headed; and say that he 
was noted for his fast playing but would refuse to play adagios. How- 
ever, he could change the direction of his bow without breaking the 
tone—a feat that very few violinists of the present day are able to 
accomplish. He went to Stuttgart, in 1762, where he found Nardini, 
a better violinist than himself, fully established. Lolli, accordingly, 
asked for a leave of absence for a year in order to travel; but instead 
of carrying out his announced plans he went into retirement and 
worked almost incessantly, and then came back from his pretended 
journey and had a “musical duel” with Nardini. In this contest Lolli 
won first honors and Nardini returned to Italy. Lolli’s violin con- 
certos are Opus 2—two concertos for violin and orchestra; Opus 4— 
one concerto; Opus 5—two concertos; and Opus 6—three concertos. 
Traeg lists only three of Lolli’s concertos for solo violin, first and sec- 
ond violin, two horns, two oboes, cello, and bass in E flat, C, and G 
major. His compositions are called poor and insipid. It is said that 
he wrote only the violin parts to his works, and that these had to be 
revised, corrected, brought into shape and furnished with accompani- 
ments by others. Lolli died at Palermo, in 1802. In the Bayer. 
Staatsbibliothek at Munich, is the manuscript score of one of Lolli’s 
concertos for violin, with accompaniment for two violins, viola and 
bass. The movements are Allegro, Adagio and Allegro assai. Several 
of Nardini’s concertos were published in 1925. See Table III. 


Pasquale Anfossi was born in 1729, at Naples. He studied with 
Sacchini and Piccini. For a long time he was an opera director in 
London. In the Biblioteca del Liceo Musicale, at Bologna, is his con- 
certo for violins, viola, horns and violoncello. 
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_ Innocenz Danzi was born in Italy, probably about 1725 to 1730, 
since he was appointed violoncellist in the Royal Chapel in 1754. He 
was a brilliant player, and was pensioned in 1783. Danzi died at 
Munich, April 17, 1798. According to some authorities he is to be 
credited with a concerto for violin solo with accompaniment for two 
violins, viola, violoncello, bass, and two horns. Eitner, however, 
thinks that the concerto was written by Franz Danzi, son of Innocenz, 
who was born May 15, 1763, in Mannheim, and died at Carlsruhe, 
April 13, 1826. 


Filippo Manfredi was born in 1729, at Lucca, where he died 
July 12, 1777. He was a violin virtuoso, and received his instruction 
from Tartini. He was closely associated with Boccherini, and the two 
friends started in 1768 on a concert tour through Lombardy, Piedmont 
and southern France to Paris. From there they went to Madrid, where 
they were loaded with honors by Infante Don Luis, who made Man- 
fredi first violinist of his chamber music. Manfredi returned to Lucca 
in 1773. He composed several concertos for the violin, but these 
are not available at the present time. 


Don Quirino Gasparini, said to have come from Bergamo, was 
court conductor at Turin, from 1760 to 1770. He died October 11, 
1778. In Darmstadt are found some of the manuscripts of his Con- 
certe 4 Violino Concertato, 2 Violini, Viola e Cembalo. 


Gaetano Pugnani was born November 27, 1731, at Turin, where 
he died July 25, 1798. He studied with Somis and Tartini. In 
1752 he was leader of the Court Orchestra, at Turin, and from 1770 
conducted the Court Theatre. He taught Viotti, Polledro, and 
Borghi. Of his nine violin concertos only one was published. 

Ignazio Raimondi was born at Naples, in 1733. He founded and 
conducted concerts in Amsterdam, from 1762 to 1780. Three of his 
concertos were published by Hummel, of Amsterdam. They are listed 
in Traeg’s Catalog as being in D, F, and C major, with accompani- 
ment for two violins, viola, bass, two oboes, two horns, two clarinets, 
and tympani. Raimondi died in London, January 13, 1813. 


Domenico Ferrari was born between 1735 and 1740, at Piacenza, 
and died in 1780, at Paris. He studied with Tartini, and then lived 
in Cremona. He lived from 1750 to 1752 in Vienna, and went to 
Paris in 1754. After that he went to Wirtemburg and for a few years 
was Konzertmeister at Stuttgart. Finally he came back to Paris. He 
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wrote a concerto for violin with accompaniment. The manuscript is 
in Vienna. Ferrari is credited with the earliest use of harmonics. 


The next writer of concertos who has more than a passing hold 
upon the interest of the violinist has that interest not because of any 
extant works that are being played, but for the reason that this dis- 
tinguished musician was a woman. Maddalena Laura Lombardini 
Sirmen (Syrmen), wife of Ludovico (Louis) Sirmen, was born at 
Venice about 1735. She studied with Tartini at Padua. In the entire 
list of concerto writers less than ten women have a place in any of 
the works on the history of music. Of these Madam Sirmen is the 
first and most distinguished, as well as being the most prolific composer. 
She wrote at least nine violin concertos, 6 in Opus 2, and 3 in Oups 3, 
all published by Hummel, at Amsterdam. The accompaniments were 
for two violins, alto, bass, two oboes, and two horns. They are not 
available at the present time. Madam Sirmen died ‘about 1798. Traeg’s 
Catalog, 1799, listed only one of her concertos, in B flat. 


Antonio Messier lived from about 1735 to 1785, and was first 
violinist at the Hofkapelle, in Turin. Six concertos for violin and 


orchestra in six parts are credited to him, the manuscripts being found 
in Vienna. 


Giuseppe Demachi was born during the early part of the 
eighteenth century, at Alexandrie de la Paille. He wrote probably 
three concertos, two of which, Opus 16, for violin and orchestra were 
published at Paris. The manuscript of one concerto is in Schwerin. 


Tommaso Giordani, brother of Giuseppe, was born about 1740, at 
Naples, and died after 1816, at Dublin. He went to London in 1762. 
He tried to manage an opera troupe at Dublin, but failed and turned 
to teaching. He wrote a concerto, Opus 29, for three violins. Wm. 
Barclay Squire, Librarian of the British Museum, stated several years 


ago that all the concertos by Giordani should be credited to Tommaso, 
and not to Giuseppe. 


Alexandre Marie Antoine Fridzeri, called Frixer, was born at 
Verona, February 16, 1741. Although he lost his sight at the age of 
one year he learned to play several instruments without a teacher, but 
did more with the violin and organ than with other instruments. He 
was organist of the Chapel la Madonna del Mont Bercio, at Vicenza, 
for three years. At the age of twenty-four he went on a concert tour, 
spending two years in Paris, one year in Strasburg, and returned to 
Paris in 1771. He spent twelve years in Brittany with the Comte 
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de Chateaugiron. During the Revolution he went to Paris in 1794. 
He went to Antwerp in 1801 as a teacher and dealer in music and 
instruments. He composed two concertos for the violin but they are 
not available. 


Ludovico Thomassini (Aloysius) was born at Pesara, in 1741, and 
died at Eisenstadt, April 25, 1808. He came with Prince Esterhazy 
from Italy, in 1757 to Eisenstadt, and became violinist in the chapel 
in 1761. He wrote two concertos, in A major and F major, for the 
violin with accompaniment for two violins, two horns, viola, and bass, 
according to Traeg’s Catalog. 


Luigi Boccherini was born February 19, 1743, at Lucca. He 
studied with Abbate Vannucci at Lucca, and later at Rome. He became 
a celebrated violoncellist, and made a concert trip with Filippino Man- 
fredi, which is described in the article on Manfredi. In 1785 he be- 
came Royal Conductor to the King in Madrid. In 1787 he received 
from Friederich Wilhelm II of Prussia, the title of Hof. Kompositeurs, 
that is Royal Composer. He was a prolific composer and other com- 
positions credited to him are: 125 string quintets, of which 113 called 
for two ‘cellos, 12 for two violas; 91 string quartets, 54 string trios, of 
which 42 were for two violins and ‘cello, and 12 for violin, viola and 
‘cello, 12 piano quintets; 18 quintets for string quartet with added flute 
or oboe; 16 sextets, 20 symphonies, viola duets, sonatas, 4 concertos 
for ‘cello; but only one concerto for violin. This concerto was written 
about 1768 for his friend Manfredi, and was first published in 1924 
by Schott from a recently discovered manuscript, which was revised 
and edited by Samuel Dushkin for violin and piano. Dushkin also 
supplied the cadenza. 

The first movement is Allegro giusto, in D major, 4-4 time with 
the solo beginning in the 17th measure at section 1. There are nine 
sections in the first movement, followed by the cadenza. The 7th 
-section is very similar to section 2. The cadenza is based largely upon 
this section, and is nearly one page in length. 

The second movement is Andante tranquillo, in A major, .3-4 
time. The movement is only two pages in length. Section 2 is the 
same as the opening section, but is written an octave lower for five 
measures on the G string; then it is written the same for two measures; 
then slightly modified as to pitch, sometimes higher and sometimes 
lower, but having the same general structure. 


The third movement is Allegretto gentile, in D major, 2-4 time 
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for 4 lines, then changes to Allegro con spirito, alla breve time, and a 
page with numerous triplets. At section 3 the opening tempo and 
time are resumed for three lines, changing again to Allegro con 
spirito in the same general style as section 1 and 2. Three lines 
before section 6, the time changes to 6-8 and this part consists of a 
broken octave passage with triplets in broken sections. Section 6 
changes to Andante, then after an intermediate pui mosso again be- 
comes Andante; while at section 7, Allegretto gentile, in 2-4 time is 
resumed, changing again at section 8 to Allegro con spirito in triplets 
followed by a cadenza one page in length. At section 9, Allegretto 
gentile, in 2-4 time is resumed, similar to section 7, but an octave 
higher; changing after eight measures to Presto, alla breve time, and 
a five line ending in triplets, one-third of which are in doubles. This 
concerto gives an interesting example of an old work modernized. 


Giuseppe Giordani (Giordanello) was born at Naples, the date 
being given by different authorities as 1744 to 1753. He studied in 
the Conservatory of the Loretto at Naples, and is best known as an 
opera composer. He wrote, however, six violin concertos, said to be 
his Opus 20. (See, however, article on Tommaso Giordani, above.) 
He died at Fermo, January 4, 1798. 


Giovanni Marie Giornovichi, better known as Jarnowick, espe- 
cially in Germany and France, was born at Palermo, in 1745. He 
studied with Lolli and was very renowned, being considered the best 
violinist to appear in Paris before the appearance of Viotti. On account 
of misbehavior he left Paris in 1779, and entered the band of the King 
of Prussia. Owing to disputes with Duport, he left the King’s band, 
in 1783, and visited Austria, Poland, Russia and Sweden. In 1791 
he went to London. His insolence and conceit are said to have been 
unbounded, and he is considered a true pupil of Lolli in mind and 
morals as well as in music. Critics say that he had a fine tone but 
not strong; that he played with accuracy and finish and in tune. Giorno- 
vichi is said to have composed at least eighteen concertos for the violin, 
one of which was composed in 1796 for an opera concert. In con- 
nection with Samuel Wesley, Giornovichi wrote a concerto for violin 
with horn and string accompaniment, about 1782, the manuscript 
being in the British Museum. Some of his critics, however, say that 
part of the concertos assigned to him were in reality written by Saint 
Georges. The various concertos listed under his name were published 
by Hummel, Berlin and Amsterdam; Imbault, Paris; Pleyel, Paris; 
Longman and Broderib, London; and Sieber, Paris. Giornovichi died 
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November 21, 1804, at Leningrad. Traeg listed eight of his concertos 
in 1799. They are: No. 1, B flat major; No. 2, G major; No. 3, G 
major; No. 4, D major; No. 5, A major; No. 6, A major; No. 7, E 
major; and No. 8, B flat major. The accompaniments are for two 
violins, two oboes, two horns, viola, and bass, with two flutes in No. 3. 

The manuscript of his concerto in G major is in the Hofbiblio- 
thek, at Donaueschingen. The original title is: Concerto in G No. 
II a Viol. Princ./ Viol. I./ Viol. II. 2 Fl./ Cornu I/ Cornu II/ Alto 
Viola con Violone del Signiore Jarnowik. The concerto is in three 
movements; I. Allegro, in G major, 4-4 time; II. Adagio, in G minor, 
3-4 time; HI. Rondeau Allegretto, in G major, 2-4 time. 

In the Library of the-Monastery at Heiligenkreuz, near Baden, 
is the manuscript of another concerto in D major. The first move- 
ment is Allegro moderato, in 4-4 time; the second movement is 
Adagio, in G major, 3-4 time; the third is Allegretto, Rondo, in D 
major, 2-4 time. .The concerto is for solo violin, with accompaniment 
for two violins, alto viola, bass, two oboes, and two horns. 

Gioachimo (Joachim) Traversa studied with Pugnani, and was 
violinist to the Duke of Carignan about 1770. His concerto, Opus 5, 
for violin and orchestra, was published by Baillaux, of Paris, but is 
not available. 

Giovanni Giuseppe Cambini was born February 13, 1746, at Leg- 
horn. He studied with Martini, from 1763 to 1766, and was a pro- 
fessional violinist and composer. While on a voyage he was captured 
by pirates and sold as a slave, but was later ransomed. In 1770 he 
went to Paris, where he was the conductor at the Theatre des Beau- 
jolais, from 1788 to 1791, and at the Theatre Louvais, from 1791 to 
1794. He wrote several concertos for the violin, but none of them are 
available. Traeg listed one, in B flat, with accompaniment for two 
violins, two oboes, two horns, viola and bass. Cambini died in an 
almshouse in Bicetre, December 29, 1825. 

Giacomo (Jacques) Conti was born probably about 1752. He 
was violinist at the Royal Chapel in Vienna, from 1797 until his death, 
which occurred at Vienna, January 24, 1805. Artaria, of Vienna, pub- 
lished two of his concertos, the first, Opus 4, in E flat; and the second, 
Opus 5; both for violin solo and small orchestra. The manuscripts are 
in the Milan Conservatory. 

Giuseppi Antonio Capuzzi was born at Brescia, in 1753. He 
studied with Nazari and Bertoni. He became violinist at S. Marco, in 
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Venice, but in 1796 he went to London. When he died, March 18, 
1818, he was concert meister at S. Maria Maggiore, at Bergamo. Traeg 
credits him with two concertos for solo violin, with accompaniment 
for two violins, two oboes, two horns, viola, and bass, one in D major, 
the other in B flat major. 


Giuseppe (Joseph) Puppo was born June 12, 1759, at Lucca, and 
died April 19, 1827, at Florence. He was a pupil at the Naples Con- 
servatory, and later studied with Tartini. He was a highly sentimental 
player and was an exceedingly fine accompanist, but could not be de- 
pended upon owing to his eccentricities and unsteadiness, and as a 
natural result died poverty stricken. Three concertos are included in 
the list of his works for the violin, but*neither these nor his other 
works are considered of any importance. 


Nicolo Mestrino was born between 1748 and 1750 at Milan. As 
a violinist he was first in the orchestra in 1767, at Esterhaz, when 
Haydn was director, and later was in the orchestra of Count Erdody, 
in Hungary. In 1786 he was imprisoned at Paris, but after his release 
became a teacher, and in 1789 became the leader of the Italian Opera 
Orchestra. Mestrino died at Paris, in September, 1790. His violin 
works consist of sonatas, duets, etudes and caprices, in addition to the 
twelve concertos of Opus 1, which were published with orchestral 
accompaniment by Sieber, Paris. The twelfth concerto was arranged 
for the piano by Mozin and published by Naderman, Paris. 


Some of Mestrino’s concertos may be found as follows: 


In Darmstadt: Concerto a Violon principal, I et II violons, alto et Basse, 
2 Hautbois, 2 Cors (Nr. 1); Concerto a Violon principal, I et II violons, alto, 
etc.; Concerto a Violon principal; Concerto a Violon principal, 2 violons, alto, 
‘etc. (Nr. 9); Concerto a Violon principal, 2 violons, alto, etc. (Nr. 10); Con- 
certo a Violon principal, I et II Violons, alto, etc. (Nr. 12). 

In Vienna: A concerto in D major. 

In the British Museum: Concertos 4, 5 and 9, and three without opus 
numbers. 

In the Paris National Library: Concertos 7 and 8. 

In Liibeck: The tenth concerto. 


In the Milan Conservatory: 12 concertos for violin and orchestra, pub- 
lished in Paris by Sieber, Imbault or Naderman, without opus numbers. 

Traeg’s Catalog lists 13 of Mestrino’s concertos, as follows: No. 1, D 
major; No. 2, A major; No. 3, D major; No. 4, E flat major; No. 5, B major; 
No. 6, G major; No. 7, A major; No. 8, A major; No. 9, A major; No. 10, G 
major; No. 11, D major; No. 12, D major; No. 13, B flat major. The accom- 
paniments are for two violins, two oboes, two horns, viola and bass. 
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__ In the Bayer. Staatsbibliothek, at Munich: Concerto, in A major, for solo 
violin, with accompaniment for two violins, viola, flutes, clarinets, horns, bas- 
soons and bass. The movements are: I. Romance; Il. Andantino amabile; LI. 
Rondo; Allegretto. 


Carlo Zuccari, or Zuccarini, was born at Milan, about 1742, and, 
according to Fetis, was a violinist in a theatre orchestra in London 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. Eitner assigns four con- 
certos to him for solo violin, with accompaniments for two violins, 
ite bass. These are in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 
1163-66. 


Luigi Borghi or Borchi was a native of Italy, born about 1755, 
or possibly a tew years earlier, but settled in London as a teacher 
about 1780. He was a pupil of Pugnani, and is said to have been an 
excellent player and composer. He was soloist at the Handel Com- 
memoration in 1784. Borghi wrote a vast quantity of violin music, in- 
cluding duets and solos, as well as his concertos, which were consid- 
ered most difficult, from 1790 to 1795. His concertos are: Opus 2—6 
concertos for violin, in nine parts, in manuscript in the British Mu- 
seum, three of which were published by Hummel, Berlin and Amster- 
dam. The orchestration for these is for two violins, alto, ‘cello, two 
oboes, and flute, with two horns,-ad lib. Opus 3—3 concertos for 
violin with accompaniment for two violins, alto and ‘cello, published 
by Hummel, the manuscript being in the British Museum. Five violin 
concertos with orchestra, British Museum Ms. 1253, the second dated 
1742 under the name of Borchi; Opus 9—6 concertos for violin solo; 
two other concertos for violin and orchestra. 

Either the date, 1742, is incorrect or the concertos are the work 
of another composer. 

The Bayer. Staatsbibliothek, in Munich, contains several of Bor- 
ghi’s concertos. One, in C major, is for solo violin, with accompani- 
ment for two violins, alto, violoncello, two oboes or flutes, and two 
hunting horns, ad lib. The movements are Allegro maestoso, Andante 
sostenuto and Rondo. The manuscript is No. 1252. 

Concerto No. 2, in E flat major, is for solo violin, with accompanti- 
ment for two violins, two oboes, two horns in E flat, viola, and bass. 
The movements are I. Allegro maestoso; II. Andante; Largo; III. 
Rondo grazioso. The manuscript is No. 1742. 

Concerto No. 3, in D major, is for solo violin, with accompaniment 
for two violins, alto, and violoncello, two oboes or flutes, and two 
hunting horns, ad lib. Joseph Venzl composed cadenzas and basso 
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continuo for this concerto.. The manuscripts are No. 1254 and No. 
4853. 

Another concerto, in B flat major, is for solo violin, with accom: 
paniment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, viola, and bass. The 
movements are Allegro moderato, Andantino, and Rondeau Allegretto. 
The manuscript is No. 1253. ; 

Another manuscript, No. 1255, is substantially the same as 
No. 1742. 

Another concerto, in E major, is for solo violin, with accompani- 
ment for two violins, alto, violoncello, two oboes or flutes, and two 
hunting horns, ad lib. The movements are Allegro and Andante. 
The manuscript is 1256. 


Traeg’s Catalog lists only three of Borghi’s concertos. They are 
for solo violin with accompaniment for two violins, viola, violoncello, 
two oboes or flutes, and two horns ad lib. They are in B flat, E flat 
and D major. 


Giovanni Franceschini dates from the eighteenth century. In 
Vienna are manuscripts of two of his concertos for violin, one in D 
major, the other in A major. 


Bartolomeo Campagnoli was born at Cento, near Bologna, Sep- 
tember 10, 1751. At the age of twelve years he studied in Modena 
with Pollani, one of Tartini’s pupils, and, after studying with other 
teachers, went to Florence to be near Nardini with whom he was inti- 
mately associated. If Campagnoli did not receive any actual instruc- 
tion from Nardini he at least profited by his remarks and advice. He 
was also intimate with Cherubini. Campagnoli was a violinist of great 
repute, and is known to present day violinists chiefly through his 
divertisements and his book of fantasies and cadenzas. In 1776 Cam- 
pagnoli was Conductor to the Bishop of Freysing; in 1778 he was 
with the Duke of Courland at Dresden; and from 1797 to 1818 was 
conductor at Leipzig. Campagnoli wrote one concerto for the violin, 
Opus 15, in B flat, published by Breitkopf and Hartel. This and 
another concerto, in E flat, with accompaniment for two violins, two 
oboes, two horns, viola, and bass, are listed in Traeg’s Catalog, 1799. 


Salvatore Galeotti or Galleotti was an Italian composer of the 
eighteenth century, living in London. He left manuscripts of five con- 
certos for two violins and bass, found in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 


Cambridge. 
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Alessandro Rolla was born at Pavia, April 22, 1757, and died at 
Milan, September 15, 1841. Rolla was a pupil of Renzi and Conti, and 
made a specialty of the viola. In 1782 Rolla was court solo violinist 
at Parma, and later leader of the Ducal Orchestra. During his stay 
at Parma, Paganini is said to have come to him for instruction. Dif- 
ferent writers tell different tales of the outcome, some declaring that 
he was actually the teacher of Paganini for several months, while 
others say that Paganini played one of Rolla’s concertos at sight so 
well that Rolla declared that he could teach Paganini nothing. 
Paganini, himself, said that he did not study with Rolla. In 1802 
Rolla went to Milan as leader and conductor of the opera at La Scala. 
In 1805 he was solo violinist to the Viceroy Eugene Beauharnais. In 
1807 he became Professor at the Milan Conservatory, where he re- 
mained until his death. Rolla wrote four violin concertos, one, in G 
major, being published in Paris in 1795. Another in D major was 
published by Artaria & Co. Traeg’s Catalog lists two concertos, both 
in B flat major, with accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, two 
horns, viola, and bass. 

Lorénzo Rossi was born at Florence, in 1760. He was a dramatic 
composer, but is said by some to have written one or more violin 
concertos, though none are mentioned by Eitner, who states that he 
wrote sinfonies. 

Giovanni Bettinozzi, a native of Italy, probably belongs to this 
early period, although nothing is recorded concerning his life. He is 
mentioned as a composer of violin concertos, two of which exist in 
manuscript in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 87 and 88. They 
were written for a solo violin with accompaniment for two violins, 
viola, and bass. 

Giovanni Antonio Giaij was conductor of the court orchestra 
in Turin. He died at Amsterdam, in 1764. He wrote a violin con- 
certo, which is found in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 310. 
His name is also spelled Giaji, Giay, and Giail. 

Gaetano Meneghetti probably belongs to this period. He wrote 
three concertos for the violin. They are found in the Dresden Musi 
kaliensammlung, Cx. 641-643. 

Ignazio Parisini, a native of Bologna, wrote a concerto, in D 
major, for violin and orchestra. The manuscript is in the Biblioteca 
del Liceo Musicale, at Bologna. 
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Antonio Montanari lived at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as violin virtuoso, in Italy. In the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, 
Cx. 672-75, are four of his concertos. In the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, in Vienna, are eight of his concertos, in manuscript, for two 
violins with accompaniment. 


Christophe Babbi was born at Cesena in 1748, and died at Dres- 
den in 1814. He studied with Alberghi, who was a pupil of Tartini. 
From 1780 he was leader of the Electoral Band at Dresden. Among 
his works are concertos. 

The next writer of prominence was the great Viotti, but his 
talent so changed the entire method of violin playing that he marks 
an epoch and must be considered in a separate chapter. Before taking 
up this discussion of the works of Viotti it is better to review the 
work that was being done during this same period in Germany and 
France where may be found a large number of violinists, both players 
and composers of the concerto. 


CHAPTER III 


Early German Composers 


From 1617 to 1770 


While the distinction of having produced the first violin concerto 
in the commonly accepted meaning of the term must be given to 
Italy, it is equally true that to Germany must be given the honor of 
having produced the first violin concertos that have withstood all the 
attacks of time and the critics, so as to hold a high place in‘ the 
esteem of all lovers of excellent music. We also find in Germany 
musical numbers that were classed at that time as concertos dating 
many years before the concertos of Torelli, but differing in their 
structure. 


Kasper Forster II is the first of these early composers to whom a 
definite date may be assigned. He was born at Danzig, in 1617. In 
1660 and 1661 he was court conductor in Copenhagen. Then he 
went to Dresden, Hamburg, and again to Danzig, where he lived as a 
composer and theorist. He died at Kloster Oliva, near Danzig, March 
1, 1673. He is credited with three concertos for five instruments— 
solo violin, with two accompanying violins, alto, and bass. The manu- 
scripts are in Upsala. 


Johann Vierdank must have been born about the same time as 
Forster, since he was organist of Marienkirche, Stralsund, in 1641, 
but nothing accurate is known about either his birth or death. He 
published Neue Pavanen, Gagliarden, Ballette and Concerte for two 
violins, violone, and basso continuo, in 1641, and his “Spiritual” con- 
certos in 1642 and 1643, but these were not of the same order as those 
composed later by Bach, or by Torelli in Italy. 

Johann Hieronymus Gravius was born at Sulzbach, November 19, 
1648, and died at Berlin, May 12, 1729. He studied in Leyden, from 
1672 to 1676. In Schwerin is a manuscript concerto for five instru- 
ments—solo violin, with accompaniment for two violins, viola and 
bass. The movements are I. Allegro, in A major, alla breve time; 
Il. Adagio, in E major, 4-4 time; III. Allegro, in A major, alla breve 
time. 


ye) 
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Luigi di Manzia, of Italian descent, born at Dusseldorf, about 
1650 or earlier, is an unimportant writer to whom violin concertos are 
assigned. 


Johann Joseph Fux (Fuchs) was born at Hirtenfeld, near St. 
Marein, in 1660. He died in Vienna, February 14, 1741. He was 
an organist and conductor, but composed a concerto, in E flat major, 
for solo violin, with accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, two 
horns, viola and bass, according to Traeg’s Catalog, published at 
Vienna, in 1799. 


Johann Christoph. Pepusch was born at Berlin, in 1667. His 
father was a Protestant minister. As a youth he studied with Klingen- 
berg and Grosse. At the age of 14 he began teaching music in the 
service of the Court, and continued for 16 years. He went to London, 
about 1700, as accompanist on the klavier at the Drury Lane Theatre. 
In 1703 he was given the degree Mus. D by Oxford University. Dr. 
Pepusch was one of the founders of the Academy of Ancient Music, 
and was the director from 1710 to 1750. He died in London, July 
20, 1752. Among his compositions are found at least eight concertos, 
the manuscripts of six, for solo violin, wtih accompaniment for two 
violins, oboe, flute, viola and bass, being in the Dresden Musikalien- 
sammlung, Cx. 751; while one for six instruments is at Upsala; and 
one, called a concerto grosso, or sonata, for two violins, with accom- 
paniment for two violins and basso continuo, is in Berlin. 


Johann Georg Linike, also spelled Linicke, Lineke or Lunicke, 
was born about 1680. He was violinist in the Electoral Chapel in 
Berlin about 1696, remaining until 1713. Then he went to Weisen- 
fels and Hamburg. In Schwerin is a concerto a Violino del con’ 
certo, 2 Violini in ripieno, Violetta, Violoncello et Basso continuo. 
It is in three movements, in A major. The first two movements are 
alla breve time, the third is 2-4. The second movement is Adagio; 
the third is Allegro. In Upsala is a concerto for five instruments— 
two violins, oboe, viola and cembalo. 


George Phillipp Telemann was born at Magdeburg, March 14, 
1681, and died at Hamburg, June 25, 1767. He was a violinist 
in the service of Prince Promnitz, in 1704, but was in Eisenach 
in 1708. 

His works lack both depth and originality, and many of them 
are not numbered. His concerto, in F major, for violin and strings, 
has been published by the Denkmialer Deutsches Tonkunst. At least 
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four other concertos are assigned to him but they are unimportant 
and not available. 

Telemann’s concerto, in F major, retains the same key through- 
out. It is written in seven movements. The first movement is 
Presto, in 4-4 time. The solo enters in the thirty-fifth measure. The 
movement contains a few doubles and trills in the two pages of 
solo work. The second movement is a Corsicana, un poco grave, in 
3-2 time. The solo begins in the ninth measure, and is about one 
page in length, but the entire movement repeats. The third move- 
ment is an Allegrezza, in 2-4 time. The orchestral introduction. is 
divided into two sections, one of fourteen measures, the other of 
twenty-two measures, both repeating before the entrance of the solo 
instrument. The solo section, of about one-half page, is divided 
into two sections, both repeating, and followed by a Da Capo. The 
fourth movement is a Scherzo, in 4-4 time. There are thirty measures 
in the orchestral introduction. The movement contains some octave 
skips and some work in double stops. There are two rests for the 
solo instrument, one of six, and the other of thirty-six, measures, 
while an orchestral passage of twenty-eight measures brings the 
movement to a close. In all there is about one page of solo work. 
The fifth movement is without any special name. It is in 68 time. 
The solo opens the movement. It contains a few trills and turns, and 
a little work in sixteenths, in the one and one-half pages of solo. 
The sixth movement is a Polacca, in 3-4 time. The solo instrument 
opens the movement, which is divided into four sections, each re- 
peating. The solo instrument is heard continuously throughout the en- 
tire movement, which is about one page in length. The seventh move- 
ment is a Minuetto, in 3-4 time. The orchestral introduction consists of 
fourteen measures, repeated; one measure not repeated; eighteen 
measures, repeated; and one measure, not repeated. The solo section is 
divided into two parts, each repeating, with two endings for the second 
part, followed by a Da Capo. There are no difficulties in the entire 
concerto. The concerto is scored for two trumpets, two flutes, two 
oboes, two violins, viola and bass (Cembalo I, Cembalo II). 

Telemann’s concerto for four violins, with a piano part by 
Hjalmar von Dameck, was published by Raabe and Plothow, in 1920. 


Christoph. Graupner was born January 13, 1683, at Hartmanns- 
dorf, Saxony. He studied in the Thomas School at Leipzig, with 
Kuhnau. In 1706 he was accompanist in the Hamburg Opera, under 
Keiser. In 1709 he was appointed vice conductor at Darmstadt, and 
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in 1712 was made conductor. He composed 50 or more concertos 
for various instruments, some of which were for violin. The manu- 
scripts are in Darmstadt. 


Johann David Heinichen was born near Weisenfels, April 17, 
1683, and died at Dresden, July 16, 1729. He studied in Leipzig with 
Schell and Kuhnau. The manuscripts of three of his concertos are 
found in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 488-90. In Darm- 
stadt is found a concerto for solo violin, with accompaniment for 
two violins, viola and bass; also several other concertos where the 
violin is prominent, but not the chief solo instrument. 


Johann Sebastian Bach, incomparable master of form, composer 
and organist, is the first of the great German composers of the 
violin concerto, and one whose genius was such that in spite of their 
more than two hundred years of existence, his concertos and sonatas 
have a more modern sound than many much younger. Bach was 
born March 21, 1685, at Eisenach, Thuringia. In 1714, at the age 
of twenty-nine, Bach was concert-meister at Weimar, but was called 
from there in 1717 to become conductor to Prince Leopold, of An- 
halt-Céthen. The prince was then nearly twenty-four years old, and 
is said to have been of an amiable disposition. He played upon the 
violin, the viol da gamba and the harpischord. 

Bach was interested in the violin before he went to Cothen, his 
first teacher being his father, who died when Johann was only ten 
years old. In 1703, as court musician in the private orchestra of 
Prince Johann Ernst, brother of the reigning Duke of Weimar, he 
was, for some months, first violinist, until he went to Arnstadt, as 
organist of the new church. According to Forkel, it was during the 
nine years of his stay in Weimar, 1708-1717, that Bach arranged for 
the harpischord sixteen of Vivaldi’s violin concertos, and four others 
for the organ, for at that time the concertos of the Italian masters 
were the best, and there were very few others. 


The six years from 1717 to 1723 while Bach remained with the 
Prince are known as the Cothen period. In 1723 he entered the 
Thomas-Schule at Leipzig, where he remained until his death which 
occurred July 28, 1750. 


As a composer of music for the violin, Bach is probably better 
known through some of his other works rather than through his 
concertos. His Aria for the G string, the Chaconne from the Fourth 
Solo Sonata and the Praeludium from the Sixth Solo Sonata, in the 
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style of a Perpetual Motion, are unquestionably more popular among 
violinists as concert numbers than the more sedate concertos. 


At the time Bach entered the service of Prince Leopold, Corelli's 
Concerti Grossi were about five years old. Vivaldi’s concertos and 
various others of the same style were known. The Céthen period is of 
great importance, for it was during this time that Bach turned from 
church to secular music. Corelli's 12 Concertos were written for the 
concertino of three soloists and a concerto grosso of assistants, the 
former consisting of two violins and ‘cello, the latter of two violins, 
viola and bass with figures for the harpischord. Bach, on the other 
hand, did not limit himself to any fixed arrangement of players, but 
varied the arrangement according to the demand, or in accordance 
with the players he had at his disposal. The concertini are given 
to different groups of instruments, thus complimenting the players, 
and working gradually towards more modern orchestration. 


In March, 1721, Bach completed six concertos written for 
Christian Ludwig, Margrave of Bradenburg, a prince who had met 
Bach when the latter had, either in 1718 or 1720, accompanied 
Prince Leopold to Carlsbad. The Margrave was fond of music, and 
had a private orchestra composed of musicians of no small ability. 
The Margrave’s taste for art led him to collect works by eminent 
composers, and these six concertos, written especially for him, are 
called the “Brandenburg” concertos. It is reasonable to believe 
that the concertos would be performed by the Margrave’s orchestra, 
but there is no record of any such performance, nor is there any 
reason to believe that Bach ever heard these products of his in- 
spiration. 

In the Brandenburg concertos some have no obvious division into 
solo and accompanying instruments, and in those having a definite 
concertino the instruments forming it vary. In the finale of the first, 
in F major, a “violino piccolo,” or “Quart geige,” is used with or with- 
out the first horn in passages of a solo kind; in the second, a trumpet, 
flute, oboe and violin are accompanied by a string quartet; the fourth, 
in G major, is a violin concerto with two flutes added to the string 
accompaniment; the fifth employs as solo instruments the harpischord, 
flute and violin, while the third is for strings in nine parts. Spitta 
gives substantially the following descriptions: 


First concerto, in F major. Instruments: the string quartet, 
strengthened in the bass by the Violone grosso (the double-bass), and 
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in the first violin part by the Violino piccolo (a bright-toned and 
smaller violin tuned a fourth higher), two horns, two oboes, bassoon, 
and harpischord, of course, as the accompaniment (Basso continuo). 
The usual relations between solo and tutti are disregarded in this 
concerto, and there are no special subjects for each respectively. The 
material for the first movement is given out by all the instruments 
together in measures 1-13. They then divide into three groups— 
horns, wood, and strings—and work out this material in the style of 
a concerto. The first measure is now raised to the rank of a tutti 
subject, and is used to mark the beginning of each new section; the 
rest of the phrase serves for the contrasting solo subject. When dis- 
tributed on the instruments, this antagonism is no longer prominent, 
the working-out obeys the laws of free writing, but so that the con- 
certo style is preserved between the three groups, which are united 
together at the climaxes to produce a magnificent body of sound 
in ten parts. The divisions are very clear and intelligible, as they 
are in all well written movements in the concerto style; they are as 
follows, the “exposition,” or first measures being included: A, measure 
1-13 (F major); B: 13-27 (F major); C, 27-43 (D major); D, 43-52 
(Cmajor): E%. 52-57. (G -minoc)*aF, 757-72, (major)... Gora oe 
(F major). The reciprocal relations of the divisions are of especial 
interest; the first two in the principal key returns at the close in in- 
verted order, enclosing the others in the middle, so that they cor- 
respond as follows: 


a 
ABCDEFG 


SY 

Thus they form a cyclic, in the same way as that of the violin 
sonata in G major. Exactly the same disposition is found again in the 
third movement where measures 1-17 correspond to the closing 
measures 108-124, and to measures 85-108, while the working-out is 
enclosed in the middle. And again these two divisions of similar form, 
and fresh and exuberant character, enclose, in the Adagio (D minor, 
3-4 time), the true kernel of the whole. The Adagio is one of the 
most impassioned songs of woe ever written. The melody gives ex- 
pression to a piercing grief, often rising to a shrill cry; the oboe be 
gins it in an apparently objectless way on the dominant, and then the 
high violin and the gloomy bass take it up one after another, after 
which it is carried on in close canon on the oboe and violin; while be- 
low, the accompanying instruments keep on in a calm and mourn’ 
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ful manner. The finale, as bold and full of genius as the opening, 
breaks in upon this movement, as that of Beethoven’s Eroica Sym- 
phony does upon its funeral march; the unsatisfied cries of woe 
suddenly cease; only a soft sob is heard in the empty air. Appended 
to the concerto are a Minuet diversified by a Polacca and two trios. 
These are fine music and a work of genius, but have nothing to do 
with the true concerto. Dance-forms were much in favor, even in 
orchestral concertos, although they were in entire opposition to the 
ideal of the form. This is the only instance of Bach having made a 
concession to the taste of the time; and as the dances can be 
separated from the rest of the work, if desired, they hardly impair 
its beauty. 


Second concerto, in F major. Instruments: trumpet, flute, oboe, 
violin, and the string band is tutti. It is thus a true concerto grosso, 
excepting that the concertino—i. e., the group of solo instruments 
which is contrasted with the tutti—here consists of four, all of high 
register: namely, one string and three wind; so that a departure is 
made in every way from the custom which decrees that the con- 
certino shall consist of two violins and a violoncello. 


The plan of the first movement is a model of clearness and 
simplicity, but an indescribable wealth of episodical invention and the 
most delicate combination sparkles and gushes forth from all sides. 
The Andante, in D minor, conists of a quartet of flute, oboe, violin, 
and violoncello, with harpischord; the finale, Allegro assai, is a fugue 
in the concertino parts supported by the bass and accompanied by the 
tutti in a modest and masterly manner. On account of its crystal, 
clear, and transparent organism, this concerto is a greater favorite 
than the first; the feeling, moreover, is throughout of a kind easily 
entered into. The marvellously beautiful Andante is soft and tenderly 
simple, while the first and last movements rush and riot with all the 
freshness and vigor of youth. This first movement: how it goes past 
like a troup of youthful knights with gleaming eyes and waving 
crests! One begins a joyful song which echoes through the treetops 
in the forest; a second and a third take it up, and their comrades 
chime in, in chorus; now the song loses itself in the distance: it gets 
fainter and fainter: anon it is heard for an instant, and then wafted 
away by the wind and drowned by the flutter of the leaves. 


“Fainter and fainter still, upon the air 
The music dies away—but where? ah, where?” 


ie 
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And this is evolved from the simple concerto form: 


The three movements of the concerto are: 
I. Allegro moderato, in F major, 4-4 time. 


II. Andante, in D minor, 3-4 time, based upon a subject presented by 
the solo violin. 


IJ. Allegro, in F major, 2-4 time. 


Third concerto, in G major. Instruments: three violins, three 
violas, three violoncellos, violin and harpsichord. This concerto bears 
upon the title page of its autograph score the following title: Con- 
certo 3z0 a tre Violini, tre Viole, e tre Violoncelli col Basso per il 
Cembalo. The first movement of the work was also employed by 
Bach for the opening section—it is entitled to Sinfonia or Concerto— 
of his Whitsunday cantata “Ich liebe den Hochsten von ganzem 
Gemuthe.” In the cantata, however, Bach has scored the piece for 


two horns, two oboes, taille, (oboe da caccia) three violins, three 
violas, three violoncellos and continuo. 


In Bach’s manuscript, the third Brandenburg concerto consists of 
only two movements, both Allegro, the first in G major, 2-2 time, the 
second in G major, 12-8 time. In order to provide contrast it is 
usually customary to insert a slow movement between the two Al 
legros, such as the Adagio from the Concerto in E major for violin. 
This movement is in C sharp minor and when used with orchestra 
is usually played in C minor. 


The first movement is similar in its development to that of the 
first concerto, but it is superior, from the art and charm with which 
it is treated. The violin, violas, violoncellos play in three groups, 
sometimes treated polyphonally among themselves, sometimes not, and 
frequently combined in unison. What is made out of these subjects 
is astounding; in fact, the whole movement is built on them. It is 
throughout instinct with life and genius. One passage (from measure 
78 onwards) is as fine as anything in the whole realm of German in- 
strumental music; the chief subject is given out by the second 
violin, the first violin then starts an entirely new subject which next 
appears on the second violin, drawing in more and more instruments, 
and is at last taken up by the third violin and the third viola, and 
given out weightily on their G string; this is the signal for a flood 
of sound to be set free from all sides, in the swirl of which all poly- 
phony is drowned for several measures. There is no Adagio in regular 
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form. Two long-held chords alone release the imagination for a 
moment and then begins the concluding movement, a true concerto 
finale in 12-8 time. 


Fourth concerto, in G major. Instruments: violin, two flutes, and 
the strings as tutti. It is a concerto grosso in the manner of No. 2. 
The first movement, Allegro, in 3-8 time, is of a very pleasing char- 
acter. The material is given out in measures 1-83, for the most part 
by the concertino, the tutti interrupting it only now and then. Here 
again we meet with the “cyclic” arrangement, showing that this still 
was the master’s ideal of form. The “exposition” (A) is followed 
in measures 83-157 by a working-out (B) going into the relative 
minors; then there is a further working-out (C) up to measure 235, 
after which (B) returns with some alterations and extensions until 
measure 345, when (A) is brought back for the close. The Adagio, 
in E minor, which is entirely taken up with alternations between the 
tutti and the cortertino, is a beautiful and grave piece, in a mournful 
measure, like music for a funeral procession. The last movement con- 
sists of a fugue—Presto, and in 4-4 time which is grand in every 
respect. It is 244 measures long, and for animation, for importance 
of subjects, for wealth of invention, for easy mastery over the most 
complicated technical points, for brilliancy and grace it is the. very 
first rank of Bach’s works of this kind. 

Fifth concerto, in D major. Instruments: flute, violin, harpsi- 
chord and the ordinary tutti. It is not a strict clavier concerto with 
accompaniment, but the clavier combines with the violin and flute 
to form a contrasting group with the tutti; in this a second harpsi- 
chord for accompanying only was probably introduced, in accordance 
with Bach’s usual practice, even in concertos for the clavier only. In this 
way this work belongs properly to the class of Concerti grossi, or at 
least it is derived from them. But that the clavier must have taken 
the lion’s share in this combination is obvious from its character, and 
this is more easy to understand when we consider the great subjective 
importance of the place held by the harpsichord in this class of 
Bach’s chamber compositions. Two subjects for tutti and solo respect- 
ively are given out in perfectly developed form, and engage in the 
most charming alternations. One fragment of the tutti in particular 
is worked out with the loveliest combinations. In the middle there is 
evolved a new subject, in F sharp minor, of a quiet and calm char- 
acter—it sets out in its course over the gently moving waves of 
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harmony, and loses itself as on an immeasurable ocean, guided only 
by a rhythm on one note, until the wind swells the sails and brings 
us to the wished-for destination (measures 71-101). Before the last 
tutti there is a great clavier solo, which demands, as does also the 
other clavier parts, a finger dexterity which no one except Bach 
could have possessed at that time. A lovely and tender affettuoso, in 
B minor, stands for the middle movement. The general character 
of the concerto is not so much deep or grand, as cheerful, delicate, and 
refined. The last movement is of the same character. The structure 
is in three sections, after the pattern of the Italian aria; the first, which 
is completely repeated for the third, is fugal, and the second introduces 
a subsidiary theme and combines it with the chief subject. This sub- 
sidiary, however, is here derived from the chief theme, and is of 
exceptional melodic charm; in the harmonic treatment a false relation 
which constantly recurs and quickly vanishes again is very remarkable. 


Sixth concerto, in B flat major. - Instruments® two violas, two 
viol da gambas, violoncello, and violin, with harpsichord. These are 
two subjects for tutti and solo respectively (measures 1-17 and 17-25), 
but only in idea, not specified by particular instruments. That for 
tutti consists of a canon for the two violas, while the other instru- 
ments have a simple harmonic accompaniment of eighth notes, so that 
the result is a movement similar to the church sonatas of Gabriele and 
Bach. In the solo subject this phrase is taken up in all parts in an 
animated manner. The whole movement has a strangely mysterious 
character, such as Bach alone could give it, and doubly strange when 
we consider the original object of a concerto. The theme of the 
adagio (E flat major, 3-2 time) is a lovely melody, given out by the 
violas alone over the basses. For a long time they keep the theme 
to themselves, treating it fugally, until at last it is taken up by the 
basses with beautiful effect. The final close is, curiously enough, in 
G minor. This movement, a concerto finale, is noble and grand in 
character. The last movement, a concerto finale in 12-8 time, is 
powerful, without abandoning the fundamental character of the first 
movement, and it requires very good viola-players. While retaining 
the general character of the Italian gigue, it is in three sections, and 
yet altogether concerto-like in treatment. 


It is sometimes said that the violin concertos of Bach are merely 
transcriptions of the concertos of Vivaldi. Whether or not this is 
true, they are in the contrapuntal style and are cast on Italian lines. 
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While the exact dates are not known it is thought that the violin 
concertos were the product of the Cothen period which will date 
them between 1717 and 1723. 


The first, in A minor, is a chamber concerto and might be called 
a sonata for string orchestra, with violin concertant. As in the other 
violin concertos, the demands upon the solo violin are not very 
exacting and the orchestra is rather prominent. The principal violin 
is not as important as in Mozart’s concertos, but paraphrases and de- 
velops themes announced by the orchestra and executes figures of an 
arabesque nature over the basso continuo. In the second move- 
ment, Adagio, 4-4 time, the light solo is contrasted with the rather 
heavy tutti which is not often found. It gives, however, an opportunity 
to. show style in the interchange of the themes, but the movement does 
not become a strict violin cantilena. » The first and last movements, 
as in the other violin concertos, are rapid, the first being Allegro 
(non tanto) in 2-4 time; the last, Allegro Assai, in 9-8 time. 


The A minor concerto is available in several additions and in 
various arrangements. For violin and piano there are the following 
editions, the name of the reviser being in parenthesis; Breitkopf and 
Hartel (Saran); Peters, (Hermann); Schott; Universal; Asherberg, 
(Petri); Ricordi, (Alard); being the most important. It may be ob- 
tained in the form of a study in the Steingraber edition, Marteau’s 
revision, 1910, for violin with accompaniment of the second violin; 
for violin and string quartet or quintet; for violin and orchestra; and 
in the Joachim-Moser collection without accompaniment. A ca- 
denza by J. Hellmesberger, Sr., may be obtained in the Universal 
Edition, 1900. 

Bach’s Violin concerto, in E major, is placed first in the list of 
the six greatest by Macmillen. It shows a remarkable working out of 
the sdbject E, Gt, B. The first and third movements, as in the A. 
minor concerto, are rapid in tempo, the first being Allegro, in 4-4 
time, the third Allegro assai in 9-8 time. In the second movement, 
Adagio, 3-4 time, there are free adaptations of well known forms 
which Bach alone knew how to treat. This movement has an even 
dramatic character shown in the very definite manner in which the 
dialogue is carried on between the solo and the basses. It is in the 
nature of a Chaconne in which the bass wanders freely through the 
different keys, but is extended and also cut up into portions of a 
single measure. Bach’s concertos are often called psychological rather 
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than musical, but at the same time they are full of beauty and 
interest. 

Bach, himself, arranged the E major concerto as a concerto for the 
piano, changing the key, however, to D major, while the Adagio, 
which in the violin arrangement is in C sharp minor is changed to 
B minor in the piano arrangement. It may be obtained in practically 
all of the editions listing the A minor concerto, except that there is no 
separate cadenza in the Universal edition, while another arrangement 
for violin alone is found in the Noél edition. 

The third violin concerto, for two violins, in D minor, composed 
between 1717 and 1723, is held by many critics to be the best of the 
set, and it is certainly the best by all means where pure, beautiful 
melody is considered. Without question it is one of the most im- 
portant works of its kind in all violin literature. | 

At the death of the composer, in 1750, the manuscripts left by 
Bach were divided between his two sons, Friedemann and Philip 
Emanuel. The manuscripts given to Friedemann have disappeared, 
and among them was a concerto for two violins and orchestra. The 
original manuscript of the D minor concerto is lost, but in the State 
Library, in Berlin, there is a set of. manuscript parts copied in the 
eighteenth century, and of particular interest, for the violin parts are 
in Bach’s handwriting. Upon the manuscript of the first violin part 
Bach entitled his work, Concerto a 6: 2 violini concertini, 2 violini e 
1 viols ripieni, Violoncello e continuo di Joh. Sebast. Bach. 

The concerto shows spontaneous invention more than the others 
and the psychological element is not so prominent. In the second 
movement, which is the most beautiful, we find a strict two-part 
fugue. The orchestra is used only as accompaniment and the alterna- 
tions are not so much between the solo violins and the basses, but be- 
tween the two solo violins, and this is not so much by contrast as by 
sisterly discourse. In this way the two solo violins sing a song of 
emotional intensity hardly equalled in violin music, with the orchestra 
very much subordinated, merely supplying the harmonies and indicating 
the rhythmic pulse. In the quick movements the soli and tutti re- 
semble more or less the normal relations of a concerto of that time. 
Spitta, Bach’s most enthusiastic and trustworthy biographer, (1841- 
1894): while giving as his opinion that this is the finest of Bach’s 
compositions for violin or orchestra offers no particulars asi to 
the date of its origin, but it is generally assigned to the Céthen period. 
The first movement is Vivace, in D minor, 4-4 time; the second is 
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Largo, ma non tanto in F major, 12-8 time; the third is Allegro, in 
D minor, 3-4 time. 

This concerto was afterwards arranged for two pianos in C minor 
with accompaniment for two violins, viola and bass. There is also 
an arrangement for one piano. It may be obtained for two violins 
with string quartet accompaniment in the Peters edition; for two 
violins and piano in Peters (Spiro); (Hermann); Steingraber, (W. 
Meyer); Universal; Ascherberg, (Petri); Jonasson-Eckermann, (Issay 
Barmas); Schott. A cadenza by J. Hellmesberger, Sr., may be ob- 
tained in the Universal edition in the same number that contains the 
cadenz to the A minor concerto. 


The concerto is frequently played in public, at least half a dozen 
notices of it coming to my attention in recent years. 


The fourth violin concerto in G minor consists of a Moderato 
in 2-4 time for the first movement, a Largo in 4-4 time for the second 
movement, and a Presto in 3-8 time for the third. It is not very 
dificult and is easily obtained in the Peters edition as well as in one 
or two other editions. Max Bendix played this concerto in Chicago, 
February 6, 1892. 


The concerto for two violins, in C minor, was revised by 
Max Seiffert and published by Peters in 1920. The concerto appeared 
a few years earlier, revised by C. Berner, and published by Schott. 
The first movement is Allegro, in 4-4 time. There are three pages 
of almost continuous playing, except for an occasional measure here 
and there, the two violins playing sometimes in alternation, sometimes 
in unison, and sometimes as a true duet. The second movement is 
Adagio, in 12-8 time. This is a beautiful movement of only one page. 
The third movement is Allegro, in 2-4 time. The movement contains 
three pages, and is more difficult than the first movement. There are 
more independent solos, but not many even then. The first violin 
part is more difficult than the second, and the concerto, as a whole, is 
more difficult than the double concerto in D minor. 


In Bach’s concertos we find that the solo violin is set against 
the string band, completed by the harpsichord and the contrast of 
sound is natural and obvious. Spitta assigns their lack of popularity 
partly to the neglect of the simple and generally intelligible cantilena 
style, since the animated harpsichord style prefers passages and figura- 
tions, and partly to the fact that the style has become strange to us, thus 
keeping us from appreciating their high musical worth. 
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The following are the chief editions of Bach's Concertos: 


1, A minor. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Score and parts (Dehn) Peters, 1852. < 
Score, 1875; parts 1895, B. and H. 
Score, B. and H., 1901. 
Score, miniature, Eulenburg, 190%. 


Violin and Piano. 
(David, 1864) Peters. 
(F. Herman, 1865) Peters. 
(D. Alard, 1875) Schott. 
(A. Saran, 1879) B. and H: 
(Marteau, ‘with second violin, 1910) Steingraber. 
(Joachim, 1911) Simrock. 
(Barmas, 1920) Alert & Co. 
(Klengel-Davisson, 1921) B. and H. 
(Portnoff, 1921) Cranz. 
(Chaumont, 1921) Senart. 
(Sauret, 1925) Schott. 
(Spiering) Fischer. 
(Sauret), Augener. 
(Schreck), Peters. 


Violin Solo only. 
(Barmas, 1909) Jonasson-Eckermann. 


Cadenza. 
J. Hellmesberger Sr., 1901, Universal. - 


. 2, E major. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Scort and parts (Dehn) Peters, 1853. 
Scotes bs ands Heel S so. 
Parts (Richard Sake B. and H., 1895. 
Score, B. and H., 1901. 
Score, miniature, ’ Eulenburg, 1905. 


Violin and Piano. 
(PF. Hermann, 1865) Peters. 
(F. David, 1866) Peters. 
(A. Saran, 1879) B. and H. 
(Marteau, with second violin, 1909) Steingraber. 
(Chaumont, 1921) Senart. 
(Sauret, 1925) Schott. 
(Spiering) Fischer. 
(E. Herrmann) Schirmer. 
(Sauret) Augener. 
(Schreck) Peters. 
(A. Siloti) Fischer, 1924. 
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Violin Solo only. 
(Barmas, 1910) Jonasson-Eckermann. 


Arr. for Two Pianos, Eight Hands. 
(Paul Graf Waldersee) Peters, 1887. 


No. 3, D minor. 


For Two Violins. 


(F. Spiro, 1895, new ed. 1905) B. and H. 

(Meyer and Schwalm, 1902) Steingraber. 
(1905) Mitteldeutscher Musikverlag. 
(1905) Cranz. 

(Joachim, 1911) Simrock 

(M. Schneider, 1921, rev. 1924) B. and H. 
(1922) Eulenburg. 

(Sauret, 1925) Schott. 

(Spiering) Fischer. 

(Sauret)» Augener. 

(E. Hermann) Schirmer. 


C Minor. 


For Two Violins. 
(Max Seiffert, 1920) Peters. 
Schott. 


George Frederick Handel was born at Halle, Lower Saxony, 
February 23, 1685, and is, therefore, of the same age as Bach. He 
is best known as a conductor, opera writer, and composer for the 
violin, organ and harpsichord. His best known violin numbers are the 
ever pleasing sonatas, which were published in 1734. Handel went to 
Venice and Rome, where he scored successes, and returned to Ger- 
many in 1709, when he became court conductor to the Elector of 
Brunswick at a salary equal to nearly $1,500 (300 pounds) per year. 
He did not stay in this position long, for the next year he went to 
London. 

Handel’s Twelve Grand Concertos for two violins and violoncello 
with orchestra appeared at the close of 1739, and were received with 
great applause. In the treatment of his concertos Handel did not 
make use of the three movement form. The treatment of the solo 
instrument is quite modern, but the form is as varied as possible. 

Hindel was the first to introduce opportunities for extempore per- 
formances on the part of the soloist, and thus anticipated the modern 
cadenza, in which, theoretically, the performer extemporizes upon the 
themes, developing them in accordance with the passion he feels at 
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the time. Eleven of the twelve concertos are along the same lines, 
but the seventh has no solo passages, and there are few passages 
of a bravura nature for the solo instruments. 

Hiandel’s twelve concertos were published in April, 1740, by 
John Walsh. They are entitled “Twelve Grand Concertos for 
Violini &c. in seven parts composed by Mr. Handel. Opera Sexta. 
Printed for J. Walsh.” 

Walsh states also the royal patent, which granted to him, at 
the request of Handel, the exclusive right of publishing the master’s 
work for fourteen years. 

In these concertos the “concertino,” or group of solo instruments, 
consists of first and second violins and violoncello. The “ripieno,” 
or accompanying instruments were first and second violins, viola and 
bass. In some of the concertos there are seven independent parts, 
overlapping at times, while in others the seven parts are reduced to 
five, four or three. 

Handel's first concerto is in G major, and has five movements. 
The first movement, A tempo Giusto, is in 4-4 time, and consists of 
34 measures. The second movement is an Allegro, in 4-4 time, 54 
measures in length. The third is Adagio, in 3-4 time, of 42 measures. 
The fourth is another Allegro, in 4-4 time, of 81 measures. The 
fifth is also Allegro, in 6-8 time, and consists of two sections, each 
of 24 measures, and each part repeated. 

The second concerto, in F major, opens Andante larghetto, in 
4-4 time. It consists of 46 measures, the last four being Adagio. 
The second movement is Allegro, in 4-4 time. It is in D minor, and 
consists of 50 measures, of which the last two are Adagio. The 
next movement opens Largo, in 3-4 time, for seven measures. This is 
followed by Adagio, two measures; Larghetto andante, e piano, eight 
measures; Largo, seven measures; Adagio, two measures; Larghetto 
andante, e piano, nineteen measures; and closing with a two measure 
Adagio. The fourth movement is Allegro ma non troppo, in 3-4 
time. It consists of 113 measures, of which the last two are Adagio. 

The third concerto, in E minor, has five movements. The first 
movement is Larghetto, in 3-2 time, consisting of 26 measures. The 
second movement is Andante, in 12-8 time, consisting of 34 measures. 
In this movement Handel uses only two separate violin parts, having 
the first solo violin and the first accompanying violin play the same 
part, and the second solo and accompanying violins do the same way. 
The other instruments have their regular parts. The third move- 
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ment, Allegro, in 4-4 time, is 68 measures in length, and has the 
regular instrumentation. The fourth movement is a Polonaise, An- 
dante, in 3-4 time, with the regular instrumentation. It consists of 
two parts, the first of 35 measures, and the second of 40 measures, 
each repeated. The fifth movement is Allegro ma non troppo, in 
6-8 time. It is in two sections, the first of four measures, and the 
second of sixteen measures, each repeated. 

The fourth concerto, in A minor, has four movements. In the 
first movement, Larghetto affettuoso, in 4-4 time, Handel uses only 
four distinct parts. The violins are grouped as in the second move- 
ment of the third concerto, while the solo ’cello and the bass have 
the same part. The movement consists of 25 measures, the last one 
being Adagio. In the next movement, Allegro, in 4-4 time, consisting 
of 109 measures, regular instrumentation is resumed. The third move- 
ment is Largo, e piano, in 3-2 time, consisting of 38 measures. The 
instrumentation is the same as in the first movement. In the fourth 
movement, Allegro, in 3-4 time, regular instrumentation is resumed 
for the 125 measures of the movement. 

The fifth concerto, in D major, has six movements. The first 
movement is in 3-4 time, with no tempo indicated. It consists of 
24 measures, repeating. The second movement is Allegro, in 4-4 
time, 62 measures in length. The third movement is Presto, in 3-8 
time, and is in two parts, the first consisting of 48 measures, the 
second of 96 measures, each repeating. The next movement is 
Largo, in 3-2 time, in 40 measures, with the last two Adagio. In this 
movement Handel makes use of the same instrumentation as found 
in the first movement of the fourth concerto. The fifth movement, 
Allegro, in 4-4 time, consists of 82 measures, with the same instru- 
mentation as in the fourth movement. In the sixth movement, 
Menuet, Un poco larghetto, in 3-4 time, the violins are all in unison, 
while the other instruments have independent parts. It consists of six 
sections, alternating eight and twelve measures, all repeating. 

The sixth concerto is in G minor, and consists of five movements. 
The first movement is Larghetto e effettuoso, in 3-2 time, consisting 
of 58 measures. The second movement is Allegro ma non troppo, 
in 4-4 time, consisting of 47 measures, the last two of which are 
Adagio. There are only two violin parts and the ‘cello and bass are 
the same. The third movement is Musette, Larghetto, in 3-4 time, 
with the regular distribution of parts, for the first 58 measures, after 
which, for 111 measures, the violin parts are condensed to two. In 
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the fourth movement, Allegro, in 4-4 time, there are five parts. Here. 
the second solo violin plays with the first accompanying violin, and the 
bass instruments have only one part. It consists of 92 measures. The 
fifth movement is another Allegro, in 3-8 time, and has only three 
parts. Here the violins all play the same part, and the bass instru- 
ments have only one. _The movement consists of two sections, the 
first containing 20 measures, the second, 32 measures, each repeating. 

The seventh concerto, in B flat major, opens Largo, in 4-4 time. 
This movement, consisting of only ten measures, is scored as for a 
quintet with the first solo and first accompanying violins playing the 
same part, and the second violins doing the same, and this arrange- 
ment continues throughout the concerto. The second movement is 
Allegro, in 4-4 time. It consists of 100 measures, the last three being 
Adagio. The third movement, Largo, e piano, is in 3-4 time, and 
consists of 43 measures. The fourth movement is Andante, in 4-4 
time, and consists of 61 measures, of which the last one and one- 
half are Adagio. The last movement is a Hornpipe, in 3-2 time. It 
is written in two sections, consisting of 26 and 30 measures, each 
repeated. 

The eighth concerto, in C minor, opens Allemande, Andante, in 
4-4 time. Both solo violins and the first accompanying violin play the 
same part; the solo ‘cello and the accompanying bass play the same; 
while the second accompanying violin and the viola have the inde- 
pendent parts. The movement is written in two sections, of 21 
and 30 measures, each repeating. The second movement is Grave, 
in 4-4 time. It is scored for the seven instruments, in its 22 measures, 
and the same scoring is retained for the third movement, Andante 
allegro, in 4-4 time, containing 42 measures. The fourth movement 
is a short Adagio, of 20 measures, in 3-4 time, where the solo and 
accompanying violins have only two parts, and the bass instruments 
play the same. The fifth movement is a Siciliana, Andante, in 12-8 
time. It contains 48 measures, and the seven parts are independent. 
In the last movement, Allegro, in 3-4 time. the scoring is as in the first 
movement. The movement is divided into two sections, containing 
eight and sixteen measures, with each section repeated. 

Handel’s ninth concerto is in F major. The first movement is 
Largo, in 3-4 time, and contains 28 measures, with the last two 
measures Adagio. The first solo and first accompanying violins play 
the same part, and the same arrangement is made for the second 
violins and for the bass instruments. In the second movement the 
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regular scoring is followed. This movement is Allegro, in 4-4 time, 
and contains 113 measures. The third movement, Larghetto, is in 
6-8 time, and contains 51 measures, including two and one-half 
measures of Adagio at the end. The fourth movement, Allegro, in 
4-4 time, contains 47 measures, and is scored as the first movement. 
The next movement is a Menuet, in 3-8 time. The scoring is the 
same as in the preceding movement, except that the second accompany- 
ing violin has an independent part, and the other three violins play 
the same. The movement is in two parts, of twelve and sixteen 
measures, each part repeated. The sixth movement, Gigue, in 12-8 
time, is scored like the first movement. It is in two parts, of ten and 
seventeen measures, each repeated. 

Hiandel’s tenth concerto, in D minor, opens with a short over’ 
ture in 4-4 time, arranged as a quartet, with the solo violins and the 
first accompanying violin playing in unison, and the bass instruments 
doing likewise. The overture consists of twenty measures, repeated. 
The second movement, Allegro, in 68 time, is also arranged as a 
quartet, but here the first solo violin plays in unison with the first 
accompanying violin, and the second violins play in unison. There 
are 71 measures in the movement, the last six being marked Lente- 
ment. The third movement is an Air, Lento, in 3-2 time, containing 
56 measures. The arrangement of the instruments is the same as in 
the second movement. The fourth movement is another Allegro, with 
the instruments grouped as in the first movement. The movement is 
in 4-4 time, and is divided into two sections, of ten and eighteen 
measures, each section repeated. This is followed by another Allegro, 
in 3-4 time, with the seven instruments playing independently, al- 
though there is much grouping of the violins, and the accompanying 
violins often play the corresponding solo parts. This is the longest 
movement of the concerto, containing 116 measures. The sixth 
movement is Allegro moderato, in 44 time, with the instruments 
again grouped as in the first movement. It is divided into four 
short sections, of four, six, four, and six measures, each section be- 
ing repeated. 

The eleventh concerto, in A major, opens Andante larghetto, e 
staccato, in 4-4 time. It is scored for the seven instruments and the 
first movement is 56 measures in length. In the second movement the 
violins are grouped with the first solo violin, playing in unison with 
the first accompanying violin, while the second violins do likewise. 
The movement is Allegro, in 4-4 time, and is 50 measures in length. 
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The same grouping of instruments is retained in the third movement, 
Largo e staccato, 4-4 time, which is only six measures in length. In 
the next movement, Andante, in 3-4 time, the regular grouping is 
resumed, and is retained for the remainder of the concerto. The 
Andante is a long movement, and contains 168 measures. The last 
movement, Allegro, in 4-4 time, is, however, longer than the An- 
dante, when the da capo is considered. The movement without the da 
capo contains 95 measures, but 80 more are added in the da capo, 
making it slightly longer than the Andante in number of measures, 
but requiring less time for performance, owing to the greater speed. 

Handel’s twelfth concerto is in B minor. The first movement 
is Largo, in 4-4 time, lasting twenty measures, with the last measure 
Adagio, a favorite ending with the composer. The second move- 
ment is Allegro, in 4-4 time, containing 85 measures, of which the 
last two are Adagio. The third movement is Larghetto, e piano, in 
3-4 time. It is arranged as a trio, with the two solo violins playing 
in unison with the first accompanying violin, while the second ac- 
companying violin plays in unison with the viola, and the bases are in 
unison. The movement is in E major, 3-4 time. It is in three sections, 
containing respectively twelve measures and a repeat; sixteen measures 
and repeat, and a variation of 56 measures with repeat. The next 
movement, Largo, in B minor, 4-4 time, contains only six measures, 
and the scoring is for the seven instruments. The last movement is 
Allegro, in 4-4 time. The first solo violin plays in unison with the 
first accompanying violin, and the second violins do the same. The 
other parts are written independently, but with many parts in unison. 
The movement contains 67 measures. 

The scores of all twelve of these concertos may be obtained in the 
Eulenburg edition, pocket size. 

Handel’s six Hautboy Concertos are written for the concertino of 
two violins, two ‘cellos, two hautboys, two flutes and two bassoons, 
with the addition in the first of two tenors and in the sixth of an 
obligato harpsichord, accompanied in all by strings and continuo. Some 
of the passages are of greater brilliancy than the others. 

In Darmstadt is found the manuscript of a score for a concerto 
grosso, by Handel; also the manuscript score for a concerto for six 
instruments, solo violin and oboe, with accompaniment for two violins, 
viola and bass. 

Handel’s concerto, in G minor, for two violins and ‘cello with 
string orchestra, with a cadenza by David, was published by Senff, 
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between 1860 and 1867. His Opus 6, 12 grand concertos for 
strings—two violins, viola and ’cello—with cembalo, was published by 
Rieter-Biedermann, between 1874 and 1879. 

Traeg’s Catalog mentions three of Hiandel’s concertos for two 
violins, with accompaniment for two violins, viola, violoncello and 
cembalo. They are in G major, E minor and A minor. 

Handel died in London, April 14, 1759. London celebrated the 
two hundredth anniversary of his birth, in 1885, in a musical festival. 
At that time, among other works, Hindel’s double concerto was 
performed. This number has nine movements and is written for 
two concertini, each consisting of two hautboys, one bassoon, and 
two horns in F, the whole being accompanied by strings and continuo. 
Part of the manuscript is in the Buckingham Palace, the rest is in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 


Johann Adam Birckenstock was born at Alsfeld, Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, February 19, 1687. Although two years younger than Handel, 
Birckenstock published twelve concertos for four violins, viola, ‘cello 
- and basso continuo in 1730, nine years before the concertos of 
Handel appeared. Birckenstock was an orchestra leader in 1721. In 
1725 he became conductor at Kassel, and held the same position at 
Eisenach, from 1730 until his death, which occurred February 26, 
1733. His concertos are not available. 


Johann Friedrich Fasch was born at Buttelstadt, Weimar, April 
15, 1688. He studied in Leipzig, at Thomasschule, from 1701 to 1707. 
He was an organist and traveled extensively, dying in Zersbt, in 
1757 or 1758. Manuscripts of 20 of his concertos are in Darmstadt. 


Prince Johann Ernst, of Saxe Weimar, studied composition and 
clavier with Walther, and violin with Eilenstein, and later studied 
with Bach. He died August 1, 1715, at Frankfort on the Main, in 
his nineteenth year, but at that time had written six concertos pub- 
lished by Telemann, of which No. 5, in E major, is said to be one of 
the finest. 

Gottfried Heinrich Stélzel was born January 13, 1690, at Grun- 
stadtl. He studied in Schneeberg, with Umlauf, and in Leipzig, with 
music director Hofmann. He lived as a music teacher in Breslau, 
from 1710 to 1712. He died November 27, 1749, at Gotha, where he 
was Royal conductor. He was a composer of several operas, masses, 
and cantatas, and also composed concertos for four and five in- 
struments. 
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Johann Melichor Molter was born, probably, during the last part 
of the seventeenth century, since he was conductor in Durlach from 
1722 to 1733. For the next ten years he was Church Music Director 
at Eisenach, but he returned to Durlach in 1743, and remained there 
until his death, which occurred January 12, 1765. Molter was a pro- 
lific composer, many of the manuscripts being in the Landesbibliothek, 
at Karlsruhe. Among his compositions are 169 symphonies, 14 over- 
tures, 61 concertinos for five instruments, 12 concertos for four instru- 
ments and 22 concertos for three instruments. 

Christoph. Forster, or Foerster, was born November 30, 1693, 
at Bibra, Laucha, Thuringia. He died December 6, 1745, at Rudol- 
stadt, as conductor of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. In Schwerin is found 
the manuscript of a concerto for five instruments by Forster—solo 
violin, with accompaniment for two violins, viola and fondamento 
(bass). It is in E major, and consists of three movements. The first 
movement is in 2-4 time; the second is an Adagio; the third an Allegro, 
in 3-8 time. 

Konrad Friedrich Hurlebusch was born at Brunswick, in 1696, 
and died at Amsterdam, December 17, 1765. He studied with his 
father, and in Hamburg and Vienna, and became an organist in Am- 
sterdam. He published much music, said to have been surcharged 
with notes and bad taste, among which were some violin concertos. 
One of these, in A minor, for two oboes, bassoon and solo violin 
with string orchestra, was published by Denkmialer Deutsches Ton- 
kunst about 1906. Another was a concerto in A minor, for two vio- 
lins, viola, cembalo and bass, in three movements. The manuscript 
is in Schwerin. 

Johann Pfeifer was born at Nuremberg, in 1679, and died in 
1761. Among his works are found two concertos for the violin, with 
accompaniment for two violins, viola and bass. These are found in 
the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 709-10. 


Johann Joachim Quantz was born at Oberscheden, near Gottin- 
gen, January 30, 1697. He was a flutist and composer, and died at 
Potsdam, July 12, 1773. 

Quantz was a very prolific composer of flute concertos, and left 
manuscripts of about 300. It is stated that manuscripts of four con- 
certos for violin exist in Dresden. One of these is a concerto for 
eight instruments—two flutes, two oboes and violin solo, with accom- 
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paniment for two violins, viola and bass. One concerto is for violin, 
oboe, viola and bass. The other two are concertos for violin with 
other instruments. 


Johann Gottlieb Graun was born about 1698, at Wahrenbriick, 
and died October 27, 1771, at Berlin. He studied with Pisendel, and 
later with Tartini in Padua. Graun was a violin virtuoso, was the 
leader of Crown Prince Frederick’s Orchestra, and, from 1740, was 
leader in the Royal Orchestra at Berlin. Although he was a prolific 
writer of violin concertos, they are not available at the present time. 
The manuscripts of fifty-one of his concertos are in the Dresden 
Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 337-386. Parts of the manuscripts of four 
concertos are found in Darmstadt. 

George Gottfried Wagner was born in Mihlberg, Saxony, April 5, 
1698, and died at Plauen, in Voigtlande, March 23, 1756. He studied 
in the Thomasschule, in Berlin, with Kuhnau and Bach, and at the 
time of his death was cantor at Plauen. Wagner published concertos 
for the violin which are not available. < 

Johann Adolph Hasse (sometimes called Johann Gottlieb) was 
born at Bergedorf, March 25, 1699, and died at Venice, December 
23, 1783. He was a composer of operas, sacred music, etc., but wrote 
twenty-four concertos for the violin in combination with other instru- 
ments such as the German flute, French horn, oboe, etc. These were 
published by Walsh, in London. 

Johann Christian Hertel was born at Oettingen, in 1699, and 
died at Strelitz, in October, 1754. He studied with Kauffmann and 
Hess, and was for many years violinist in the Eisenach Court Band. 
Beginning in 1742 he was concertmaster at Strelitz. Among his 
numerous compositions are included some violin concertos. 

‘Johann Adam Fr. Frick was born about 1700, and died in 1757. 
He was a music director in Hamburg from 1723 until the time of 
his death. In Schwerin is found the manuscript of his concerto for 
six instruments—Violino Concerto, Violino Primo, Violetto, Viola, 
Violoncello et Continuo. It is in the key of D major. The first 
movement is Presto, in alla breve time; the second movement is 
Adagio, in 4-4 time; the third is Presto in 3-4 time. 

Carl Heinrich Graun, Jr. was born at Wahrenbrich, near Lieber- 
werde, May 7, 1701, and died at Berlin August 8, 1759. Manu- 
scripts of eleven of his concertos are in Schwerin. These are all for 
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solo violin, with accompaniment for two violins, alto viola and bass. 
They are as follows: 


1. I. Allegro, in A major, 2-4 time; II. Dolce col sordini, in E major, 
4-4 time; III. Presto, in A major, 3-8 time. 

2. I. Poco Allegro, in A major, 3-8 time; II. Andante, in A major, alla 
breve time; III. Presto, in A major, 2-4 time. 

3. I. Allegro, in D major, 4-4 time; Il. Adagio, in D major, 4-4 time; 
III. Allegro, in D major, 3-8 time. 

4. I. Allegro, in F major, 4-4 time; II. Adagio, in B flat major, 3-4 time; 
III. Presto, in F major, 2-4 time. 

5. I. Allegro, in G major, 4-4 time; II. Siciliano, in G major, 6-8 time; 
III. Allegro, in G major, 6-8 time. 

6. I. Allegro ma non troppo, in C major, 4-4 time; II. Amoroso, in E 
flat major, 3-4 time; III. Presto, in C major, 2-4 time. 

The next five are without the Jr. at the end of the name: 

7. I. Allegro, in G major, 4-4 time; Il. Adagio, in C major, 4-4 time; 
Ill. Allegro, in G major, 3-8 time. 

8. I. Allegro moderato, in G major, 4-4 time; II. Adagio molto, in E 
flat major, 4-4 time; III. Allegro assai, in G major, 3-8 time. 

9. I. Allegro, in F major, alla breve time; IJ. Largo, in F major, 4-4 
time; III. Vivace, in F major, 6-8 time. 

10. I. Vivace, in A major, alla breve time; II. Siciliano, in A major, 12-8 
time; III. Allegro assal, in A major, 6-8 time. 

11. I. Allegro, in D major, 2-4 time; II. Adagio, in F major, 3-4 time; 
III. Allegro, in D major, 3-4 time. 


In the Joachimsthal Gymnasium, Berlin, is a manuscript concerto 
for solo violin, with accompaniment for two violins, viola and bass. 

Graun was in Dresden from 1714 to 1720. He was with Fred- 
erick the Great, in Rheinsberg, in 1735, and was Court Conductor, 
in Berlin, in 1740. 

The manuscript of a quartet concerto for violin, flute, viola da 
gamba and violoncello, with accompaniment for two violins, viola and 
bass, in G major, is also known. 


J. A. Schneider was born July 17, 1702, at Lauder, near Coburg. 
He was a pupil of Bach, and lived as a violinist and organist at Saal- 
feld, Weimar and Leipzig. Schneider left a concerto, or Concert Con- 
certant, for violin and alto solo, with accompaniment, in D major. The 
manuscript may be found in Augsburg and in Darmstadt. 


Johann Nicholas Tischer was born in 1707, at Belhen, Schwartz- 

burg. He served Duke Augustus William of Brunswick, for nine 
months as first violinist, and is credited with six concertos for the 
violin, none being available. The manuscript of one concerto, in F 
major, for seven instruments is in Darmstadt. 
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Johann Peter Guzinger, a virtuoso on the viola d'amour and 
a composer, was a chamber musician from 1726 to 1740, and wrote 
at least three concertos for the violin with accompaniment. These are 


oe are One of these was dedicated to the Herzog of Bruns- 
wick. 


Johann Adolf Scheibe was born at Leipzig, May 3, 1708, baptized 
May 5, and died at Copenhagen, April 22, 1776. Scheibe published 
a musical paper, and then became conductor to the Margrave of Bran- 
denburg-Culmbach. In 1774 he became Court Conductor at Copen- 
hagen, and was granted a pension in 1758. His concertos are not 
available, although he left thirty in manuscript. 


George Christoph Hempel was born at Gotha, in 1715. He wasa 
violinist, and was a member of the ducal chapel at Gotha. He died 
at Gotha, May 4, 1801. Hempel composed two concertos and twelve 
solos for the violin. They are no longer available. 


Johann Heinrich Rolle, younger brother of Chr. Karl, was born 
at Quedlinberg, Prussian Saxony, December 23, 1718, and died at 
Magdeburg, December 29, 1785. In 1732 he was organist at St. Peters 
in Magdeburg; in 1746 he held the same position, in St. John’s church 
in Magdeburg, and at the death of his father, in 1752, he became 
the musical director. In Berlin is a manuscript of a concerto for 
two violins and other instruments, which is not available. 


Adolph Karl Kunzen, sometimes called Karl Adolph, with the 
family name also spelled Kuntzen, was born at Wittenberg, September 
22, 1720. He played the organ and the harpsichord. He went to 
London and was highly regarded by Dr. Pepusch. From 1729 he lived 
in Hamburg, and nothing further is known of him until 1750, when he 
became conductor at Schwerin. His hand became paralyzed in 1772. 
Kunzen is credited with 21 concertos for the violin. He died at 
Liibeck, during the early part of July, 1781. 

Leopold Friedrich Raab was born at Glogau, in 1721, and died 
after 1784. He studied with Femy and Benda, in Berlin, and became 
a violinist and composer. In 1753 he was in the service of the Mar- 
grave, Karl, and after his death was in the service of Prince Ferdinand, 
of Prussia. Bremer credits him with the composition of violin con- 
certos. 
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Wilhelm Gottfried Enderle was born May 21, 1722, at Bayreuth. 
He was a conductor and composer at Darmstadt, where he died Feb- 
ruary 18, 1790. In the Grossherzogliche Hof-Bibliothek at Darmstadt 
are two of his concertos in manuscript. The first is for Violino prin- 
cipale, 2 Violini, Viola et Basso. The second is for Violino principale, 
2 Violini, Viola et Basso, 2 Oboe, 2 Corni ex dis ad lib. 


Jacques Lefebvre was born in 1723, at Prenzlau, Brandenburg. 
He studied violin with Graun and composition with P. E. Bach. About 
1750 he was first violinist in the orchestra of Prince Henry of Prussia. 
Later he taught music in Berlin. He was appointed chef d’orchestre 
his duties: He is credited with the composition of several concertos, 
but these are not available at the present time. 


Johann Karl Wiedner was born about 1724, and died about 1774. 
He was music director and organist at the New Church in Leipzig. 
In Schwerin are found two of his concertos for five instruments— 
flute, two violins, viola and bass, one in D major, the other in E flat 
major. 

Johann Wilhelm Hertel was born October 9, 1727, at Eisenach, 
and died June 14, 1789. He was the son of J. C. Hertel. In Schwerin 
are two of his concertos for five instruments—solo violin, first and 
second violin, viola and bass. The first is in E major. The first move- 
ment is in 4-4 time; the second is an Adagio; the third is Vivace. The 
second concerto is in D major. The first movement is in 3-4 time; 
the second movement is Adagio; the third is Allegro. 


In the Schwerin Music Catalog are listed five concertos that are 
assigned to Hertel, but it is said that they may not be his. These are 
also for five instruments, as given above. In the first of these five con- 
certos, the first movement is Allegro ma non molto, in G major, 4-4 
time; the second movement is Adagio, in C major, 4-4 time; the third 
is Vivace, in G major, 3-4 time. 


The second of these concertos has the first movement Allegro, in 
C major, 3-4 time; the second movement is Adagio, in C major, 4-4 
time; the third is Allegro, in C major, 2-4 time. 


The third concerto has the first movement Allegro moderato, in 
G major, 3-4 time; the second is Adagio un poco Andante, in G major, 
4-4 time; the third is Allegro assai, in G major, 2-4 time. 
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: In the fourth concerto the first movement is Allegro non molto, 
in F major, 2-4 time; the second is Adagio, in E flat major, 4-4 time; 
the third is Allegro, in F major, 3-8 time. 


A a the fifth concerto the first movement is Allegro ma non Presto, 
in D major, 4-4 time; the second is Arioso con affetto, in C major, 3-4 
time; the third is Allegro assai, in D major, 2-4 time. 


Johann (or George) Simon Léhlein was born at Neustadt in 1727, 
and died at Danzig, December 17, 1781. He was a teacher and music 
director, in Jena; a violinist and pianist, in Leipzig; and konzertmeister 
in Danzig. He composed for both violin and piano, and Bremer says 
he produced some violin concertos, although Eitner does not mention 
any among his compositions. 


F. H. Graf was born at Rudolstadt, in 1727, and died in Augsburg, 
August 19, 1795. In Traeg’s Catalog are listed six of his concertos, 
for two to four solo instruments, with accompaniment. These are: 


1). Concerto, in B flat, for solo flute and violin, with accompaniment for 
two violins, two oboes, two horns, viola and bass. 

2). Concerto, in E flat, for solo flute, oboe, violin and viola, with bassoon 
and horn obl., and accompaniment for two violins, oboe, second horn, violon- 
cello and bass. 

3). Concerto, in F major. for solo flute, violin and viola, with accompani- 
ment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, viola and bass. 

4). Concerto, in F major, for two violins, viola and violoncello, with 
accompaniment for two violins, two violas, two oboes, two horns and bass. 

5). Concerto, in D major, for solo flute, violin and violoncello, with 
second ‘cello, two oboes and two horns, obl., and with accompaniment for two 
violins, viola and bass. 

6). Grand concerto, in C major, for flute, oboe, violin and violoncello 
obl., with accompaniment for two violins, two bassoons, two horns, viola and 
bass. “ 


J. G. Hauck lived during the eighteenth century. He was ringer 
of the chimes in St. Peter’s Church, in Freiberg. He is credited with 
three concertos for four violins. The manuscripts of the scores are 
in Darmstadt. 


Johann Jakob Forster, son of Johann Christoph, is assigned to 
the first half of the eighteenth century. He was a ringer of the 
chimes. He is credited with a double concerto for clavecin and violin, 
the manuscript parts being in the University Library at Rostock. 
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Georg Gruber was born at Nirnberg September 22, 1729, 
and died there November 22, 1796. In the Bayer Staatsbibliothek, 
at Munich, is a manuscript copy of his concerto, in G major, a Cem- 
balo Obl., Traverso Obl., Violino 1mo conc., Violino 2do conc., Due 
Violini Accomp., Due Oboe Obl., Due Corni Obl., Fagotta Obl., Viola 
con Basso continuo. The movements are Allegro, Adagio, and Allegro. 


Johann Joachim Christoph Bode was born at Barum, Brunswick, 
January 16, 1730. ‘He was for a time an oboe player at Celle. Then 
he went to Hamburg, where he taught music and edited the Ham- 
burger Correspondent. He conducted regular winter concerts, and 
later became Lessing’s partner in printing and publishing. In 1778 
he went to Weimar and devoted himself to composition and literary 
work, remaining there until his death, which occurred December 13, 
1793. He is credited with concertos for the violin. 


Anton Josef Liber was born at Sulzbach near Ratisbon (Regens- 
burg), in 1732. He studied with Joseph Riepel, and became a violinist 
and composer. He was koncertmeister and composer to the Prince of 
Thurn and Taxis, first at Donauworth, then at Ratisbon, where he 
remained until his death, which occurred in 1809. His compositions 
include symphonies, masses and violin concertos. 


Johann Gottfried Seyfert was born in 1731, at Augsburg, where 
he died December 12, 1772. He first studied with his father, Johann 
Caspar Seyfert, then with Leitdorfer, in Bayreuth. He then went to 
Berlin, where his style was formed through his hearing Graun’s com- 
positions, and his intercourse with P. E. Bach. Later he went to 
Vienna and studied with Wagenseil. In 1767 he succeeded his father 
as cantor and music director at Augsburg, remaining there until his 
death. He is credited with several concertos for the violin, but these 
are not available. 


Franz Joseph Kraus, of unknown date except that he is of the 
eighteenth century, left concertos, the manuscripts for two of which 
are in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung. These are for violin with 
accompaniment for two violins, viola, and bass. 


Johann August Christoph Koch was born in the first half of the 
eighteenth century at Zerbst, and died June 20, 1783, at Berlin. He 
was a good violinist and was the director of the Opera Buffa at Potts- 
dam, in 1774. He taught singing and spent considerable time at com- 
position, writing a violin concerto that was published by Schott. 
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Christian Cannabich was born at Mannheim between 1730 and 
1742, and died at Frankfort, between 1789 and 1798, according to 
different authorities. He studied with Stamitz, and latér studied in 
Italy, with Jommelli. Cannabich had remarkable execution, and be- 
came leader of the Mannheim orchestra in 1765 or 1759, conductor 
in 1775, and conductor at Munich in 1778. He was considered a very 
good teacher. Among his compositions are four concertos, Opus 7, 
for violin with string accompaniment; concerto, Opus 9, in F major, 
published by Schott; a concerto concertante in A major for two violins 
and orchestra, published by Simrock; and a concerto, in F major, for 
two violins, viola, two oboes, two horns, two bassoons, violoncello, and 
bass is in the Bayer. Staatsbibliothek, at Munich. The movements are 
Largo and Allegro non molto. 


Johann Christian Schickhard, or Schickhart, was born at Bruns- 
wick. He lived at Hamburg from the early part of the eighteenth 
century until 1730, and in 1745 was a musician in the University of 
Leyden. He wrote at least two concertos for violin and other instru- 
ments, the combinations calling for nine instruments, the manuscripts 
of which are in Upsala. 


Joseph Meck belonged to the Mainz orchestra in 1730. He 
wrote twelve or thirteen concertos for five or six instruments, which 
were published at Amsterdam, while there are several in manuscript; 
- at least three for five instruments being in Upsala; one in Vienna; and 
three in Schwerin, for five or six instruments. 


Two of the concertos in Schwerin are for five instruments— 
Violino princ., 2 Viol. rip., Viola, et Basso continuo. The other has 
also a Violoncello. In the first concerto, in F major, the first two 
movements are in alla breve time, the third in 3-8. The second move- 
ment is Adagio, and the third Allegro. In the second concerto, in A 
major, the first two movements are in 44 time, the third in 2-4. 
The second movement is Andante, the third Allegro. In the third 
concerto, in E major, the first two movements are alla breve time, the 
third in 2-4. The movements are the same as in the first concerto. 


Jakob Herschel was born at Hanover, about 1734, since, when 
he died at London, in 1792, he was said to have been fifty-eight years 
of age. Bremer states that he died as vice-konzertmeister, in Hanover, 
and credits him with concertos for the violin, although Eitner does 
not mention any violin concertos among his compositions. 
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Joseph Dietz was born in Prussia, in 1735, is credited with a 
concerto for violin with orchestral accompaniment. 


Ignaz Franzel was born June 3, 1736, at Mannheim, where he 
died in 1811. His professional career was spent in Mannheim and 
Munich. He composed a number of violin concertos, two of which 
were in Opus 5. The seventh, which is said to have been written in 
part by Ferdinand Franz], is dedicated to Dalberg. His concertos are 
not available. 


Karl Friedrich Christian Fasch, son of J. F. Fasch, was born at 
Zerbst, November 18, 1736, and died at Berlin, August 3, 1800. He 
studied at Mecklenburg Strelitz. He is credited with at least three 
concertos. 


Johann Kiichler (Kichler, Kicheler, Kicheler or Kuchler) was 
born in 1738, at Quedlinburg, Prussian Saxony. He was a bassoon 
player in the service of the Elector of Cologne, at Bonn, in 1780, but 
wrote a concerto for the violin, with accompaniment for two violins, 
alto, bass, 2 flutes, and 2 horns. 


Ernst Eichner was born at Mannheim, February 9, 1740, and died 
at Pottsdam, early in the year, 1777. He was a bassoon virtuoso and 
composer. The manuscript score of the last movement of a concerto, 
in E flat major, is in the Library of the Royal Castle, at Berlin. This 
is for solo violin with accompaniment, and is dated 1763. In Berlin 
are also found nine other concertos for flute, oboe, violin, harp, bas- 
soon, and ‘cello, with orchestra, dated from 1763 to 1775. Other 
concertos were composed by him, but the violin was not one of the 
leading instruments. 


Johann Gottfried Schwanberg was born at Wolfenbiittel, Decem- 
ber 28, 1740, and died at Brunswick, April 5, 1804. He studied in 
Venice with Latilla and Saratelli, and was aided by Hasse. Several 
concertos are credited to him but they are not available. 


Matthias Baumgartner, an eighteenth century composer, is cred- 


ited with one violin concerto. He is said to have been born August 
11, 1742, at Adorf, Saxony. 


Wilhelm Gramer was born at Mannheim, in 1743 or 1745. He 
studied with the elder Stamitz and Cannabich, and was conductor of 
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violin concerts in Holland, Germany, and elsewhere. Eight violin 
concertos are assigned to him, two of which were published in London 
and Paris, and a third in Paris, but none of them are available. Cramer 
died in London, October 5, 1799. The manuscript for one of his 
concertos, in E major, for violin with accompaniment for flute, horn 
and strings, is in the British Museum. 

Johann Peter Salomon was born at Bonn, Rhenish Prussia, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1745. He was educated for the law, but became a violinist 
in the Court Band of the Elector at Bonn, in 1758. He traveled ex- 
tensively and gave many concerts. He is credited with violin con- 
certos, one of which, with orchestral parts arranged for the klavier 
by G. Masi, is in the British Museum. Salomon died in London, May 
28, or according to Eitner, November 25, 1815, and was buried in 
Westminister Abbey. 

Francois Adam Veichtner was born in Prussia, about 1745. He 
studied in Potsdam with Francois Benda, and became a violinist and 
composer. One of his works is a concerto, Opus 2, for violin with 
accompaniment which was published in 1771, by Hartknoch. Veicht- 
ner died in Leningrad. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Heinrich Benda, eldest son of Franz, was born 
July 15, 1745, at Potsdam, where he died June 19, 1814. He wrote 
concertos for the violin, but they are not available. 

Friedrich Ludwig Benda, son of George, was born at Gotha, in 
1746. In 1782 he was opera concert master at Hamburg. Later he 
became chamber virtuoso at Schwerin, and concert director at Konigs- 
berg. Among his violin works are three concertos, published by 
Schwickert, at Leipzig, but they are not available. 

Karl Stamitz, son of J. W. A. Stamitz, was born May 7, 1746, at 
Mannheim; and died at Jena, in 1801 or 1802. He studied with his 
father and with Cannabich. Seven of his concertos were published in 
Paris by Balleux, and his concerto, in B flat major, with cadenza by 
Hans Schuster, has been published by Breitkopf and Hartel, who also 
published in 1924 an edition by P. Klengel, with cadenza by the editor. 

Traeg assigns four concertos to C. Stamitz. The first is in D 
minor, with accompaniment for two violins, two flutes, two horns, 
viola and bass. The second is in G major, with the same accompanti- 
ment but with two horns obl. The third and fourth are both in D 
major, with the accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, 
viola and bass. 
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In the Bayer. Staatsbibliothek, at Munich, are nine concertos by 
Carl Stamitz, in manuscript. They are as follows: 


Mus. Ms. 1259. Concerto, in D major, for solo violin and solo viola, 
with accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, two horns in D, two violas and 
bass. The movements are: I. Allegro moderato, ma non Andante; II. Aw 
dantino moderato; III. Allegro. 11 parts. 

Mus. Ms. 1260. Concerto, in D major, for solo violin and solo viola, with 
accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, viola and bass. The 
movements are: I. Allegro moderato; II. Andante; III]. Rondo. 10 parts. 

Mus. Ms. 1261. Concerto, in D major, for solo violin, with accompant 
ment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, two violas and bass. ‘The move- 
ments are: I. Allegro; II. Andante; III. Rondo. 10 parts. 

Mus. Ms. 1262. Concerto, in F major, for solo violin, with accompani- 
ment for two violins, two violas, two oboes, two horns and bass. The move- 
ments are: I. Allegro; II. Andante moderato; III. Rondeau, in tempo di Menu- 
eto. 10 parts. 

Mus. Ms. 1263. Concerto, in A major, for solo violin, with accompani- 
ment for two violins, two oboes, two horns in A, two violas and bass. The 
movements are: I. Allegro; II. Adagio; III. Rondeau. 10 parts. 

Mus. Ms. 1264. Concerto, in B flat major, for solo violin with accom: 
paniment for two violins, two flutes, two horns, viola and bass. The move- 
ments are: I. Allegro; II. Adagio; III. Rondeau, 9 parts. 

Mus. Ms. 1265. Concerto, in G major, for solo violin, with accompani- 
ment for two violins, two flutes, two horns in G, alto viola and bass. The 
movenients are: I. Allegro molto; II. Tarde; III. Allegro assai. Rondeau. 9 
parts. 

Mus. Ms. 1266. Concerto, in G major, for solo violin, with accompani- 
ment for two violins; two flutes, two horns, two violas and bass: The move- 
ments are: I. Allegro maestoso; IJ. Andante moderato; II]. Rondo. 10 parts. 

Mus. Ms. 1267. Concerto, in D major, for solo violin, with accompani- 
ment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, two violas and bass. The move- 
ments are: I. Allegro; II. Adagio; II]. Rondeau. 10 parts. 


Pierre Noel Gervais, of French descent, was born at Mannheim, 
in 1746. He was a violinist, studying with Ignaz Franzl. Gervais 
played at the Concerts Spirituels, in Paris, in 1785, and from 1790 
was first violinist in the theatre at Bordeaux. His death occurred 


about 1805. His violin concertos were published in Paris, but are 
no longer available. 


Christian Gottlob Neefe was born at Chemnitz, February 5, 1748. 
Neefe lived in Leipzig, and is best known as one of the teachers of 
Beethoven. In 1796 he was conductor at the Dessau Opera, remain- 
ing there until his death, which occurred January 26, 1798. Neefe 


wrote a double concerto for piano and violin, with orchestra, which 
is not available. 
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Emanuel Alois Forster was born at Niederstein, near Glatz, Jan- 
uary 26, 1748. He was conductor in Vienna, where he died Novem- 
ber 12, 1823. In Schwerin is a manuscript concerto for six instru- 
ments—German flute and violin solo, with accompaniment for two 
violins, viola, and bass. It is in three movements, in A major, the 
first being in 4-4 time; the second being an Adagio, in 4-4 time; and 
the third an Allegro. 

In the Brussels Conservatory is a concerto, for violin, with accom- 
paniment for string quartet, two flutes and two oboes. 

Johann Friedrich Edelmann was born at Strassburg, May 6, 1749, 
and was beheaded in Paris, July 17, 1794. He was first trained as a 
lawyer, but soon turned to music. Among his numerous compositions 
are concertos for the violin. 

Karl David Stegmann was born at Dresden, about 1751, and 
died at Bonn, May 27, 1826. He studied with the organist, Zillich, at 
Dresden. Two of Stegmann’s concertos are in the Brussels Conserva- 
tory. The first of these, in B flat major, is for eleven instruments— 
two violins, two oboes, two bassoons, two horns, viola, bass, and cem- 
balo. The other, in C major, is for two Klaviers and Violin, with 
accompaniment for string quartet. This manuscript exists in score. 

Karl Joseph Birnbach was born in 1751, at Kopernick, Silesia, 
and died at Warsaw, May 29, 1805. At the time of his death he 
was Konzertmeister at the German Theatre. He is credited with ten 
violin concertos, which are not available. 

Johann Nepomuk Franz Serafin Rainpruhter was born at Alte- 
notting, Bavaria, May 17, 1752, and died at Salzburg, in April, 1812. 
He was a violinist and church composer. He was first taught by his 
father, and then studied with Leopold Mozart, at Salzburg, where he 
became choir director in the Monastery of St. Peter, about 1773. His 
compositions include concertos for the violin and for other instruments, 
quartets, trios, duets and church music. 

Johann Friedrich Reichardt was born at Kénigsburg, November 
25, 1752. He studied violin with Veichtner, and piano and compo- 
tion with C. G. Richter. In 1775 he was Konzertmeister to Fred- 
erick the Great. Afterwards he was suspended for three years, and 
finally dismissed on account of sympathy for the Revolutionists. After 
the death of William II, Reichardt returned to Berlin, but was again 
driven out by the French invasion of 1806. He wrote a violin con- 
certo with accompaniment for two violins, viola and bass, which was 
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published in five parts by Hartknoch in 1773, but which is not avail- 
able. Reichardt died at Giebichenstein, near Halle, June 17, 1814. 


Anton Stamitz, younger brother of Karl, was born in 1753, at 
Mannheim, and, according to Mendel, died in 1820, at Paris. He 
studied with his father. In 1770 he went to Paris. Just what he did 
there is not known, but he published from there after 1782, among his 
compositions being a concerto, Opus 27, and various other violin 
works. 


Anton Stamitz is credited with six concertos in Traeg’s Catalog. 
The first is in B flat major, with accompaniment for two violins, viola, 
and bass. The second is in E major, with accompaniment for two 
violins, two oboes, two horns, viola, and bass. The third, fourth and 
fifth are all in D major, with the same accompaniment as the second. 
The sixth is in B flat major, with accompaniment for two violins, two 
flutes, two horns, vicla, and bass. 


In the Bayer Staatsbibliothek, in Munich, is a manuscript con- 
certo, in E major, for solo violin, with accompaniment for two violins, 
two oboes, two horns, two altos, and violoncello. The movements 
are Allegro, Adagio, and Rondeau. 


Federigo (Frederick) Fiorillo was born of Italian parents at 
Brunswick in 1753. Fiorillo visited Poland in 1870, and then went to 
Paris in 1785. In 1788 he went to England where he remained for 
many years. His best known violin compositions are the caprices but 
among other numbers he wrote nine sonatas, eighteen duets, twelve 
quartets, and four concertos besides many other works. Three of 
the concertos were published in Berlin as Opus 4, and were later re- 
published in Paris with the fourth concerto, without opus number. 
These are not available at present. One of the concertos in manu- 
script is in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 155. This is for 
solo violin, with accompaniment for two violins, viola, bass and cem- 
balo. Another concerto in Darmstadt is for solo violin with accom- 
paniment for two violins, 2lto and bass. Six concertos for solo violin, 
with string quartet accompaniment, are in the Brussels Conservatory. 

Johann Anton Stamitz was born at Mannheim, in November, 
1754, and died about 1820. In 1770 he went to Strassburg and Paris. 
He is credited among his other works with one violin concerto. 

Johann Friedrich Kranz was born at Weimar, in 1754. He studied 
with Gépfert until 1781, and was then sent by the Duke to study in 
Italy. He returned to Germany in 1787, and, after living in Munich, 
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became second konzertmeister in the Court Orchestra in Weimar. In 
1803 he succeeded Zumsteeg as conductor in Stuttgart, where he 
remained until his death, which occurred in 1807. During the last 
year of his life he composed a concerto for the violin. 


Franz. Anton Hoffmeister, or Hofmeister, was born at Rothen- 
burg, in 1754, and died at Vienna, February 10, 1812. He was a 
voluminous writer for all instruments, and for voice, and left a con- 
certo for the violin with accompaniment for two violins, oboe, horn, 
viola, and bass, the manuscript of which is in the Milan Conservatory. 


Traeg assigns three concertos to him. The first is in C major, for 
solo violin and ‘cello, with accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, 
two horns, viola, and bass. The second is in G major, for flute and 
solo violin, with accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, two 
horns, viola, and bass. The third, also in G major, is for solo violin 
and oboe, with accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, 
viola, and bass. To A. Hoffmeister is assigned a concerto for solo violin 
and ‘cello, with accompaniment for: two violins, two oboes, two horns, 
and bass, in C major; and to Hoffmeister are assigned two concertos, 
one in A major, the other in B flat major, for solo violin with accom- 
paniment for two violins, two cboes, two horns, viola, and bass. These 
are probably all to be credited to F. A. Hoffmeister. 


Peter von Winter was born in 1755 (or 1754) at Mannheim. He 
studied with Vogler. From 1788 he was court conductor in Munich, 
where he died October 18, 1825. He wrote a concerto for violin, 
viola, oboes, clarinet, bassoon, and horn, Opus 11; and a sinfonie 
concertant for two violins in E minor, the first two being published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel, and the last by Andre, all before 1844. 


According to Traeg’s Catalog, 1799, von Winter should be cred- 
ited with seven concertos. One of these is for solo violin, clarinet, 
horn and bassoon, with accompaniment for two violins, viola, and 
bass, in B flat major. The other six are for solo violin. Of these, 
one, in E major, has an accompaniment for two violins, two violas, 
two flutes, two horns, and bass. One, in G major, has the accompani- 
ment for two violins, viola, two flutes, two horns, and bass. One, in 
D major, has the accompaniment for the same instruments. One, in 
B flat major, has the accompaniment for two violins, viola, and bass. 


-One, in C major, has the accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, 


two horns, viola, and bass. The last, also in B flat major, has the same 
accompaniment as the concerto in C major. 
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In the Bayer. Staatsbibliothek, in Munich, are found the following 
manuscript concertos: 

Concertino for solo violin, with accompaniment for two horns, flute, two 
oboes, two bassoons, two violins, two violas, violoncello and bass. 


Concertino Potpourri, in D minor, for solo violin, with accompaniment 
for two clarinets, two horns in D, two flutes, two oboes, two bassoons, timpani, 
and the usual strings. Both of these are for the Concertmeister Moralt. 


Sinfonie Concertante, in B flat major, for violin, oboe, viola, clarinet, bas- 
soon, and violoncello, with accompaniment for flute, two oboes, two bassoons, 
two clarinets, and two horns. The movements are: Rondo, Tempo giusto, and 


Allegro. 


Johann Ludwig Willing was born May 2, 1755, at Kulmdorf, 
near Meiningen, and died as organist at the Hauptkirche, at Nord- 
hausen, about the first of September, 1805. Bachmann published a 
violin concerto, composed by Willing, as Opus 11. 


Johann Bleisener was born in Prussia about 1756. He studied with 
Giornnovichi. Bleisener was chamber musician to the Queen of 
Prussia from 1791 to 1806. His concerto for violin and orchestra was 
composed during that period, and was published as Opus 8, at Berlin, 
in 1801. Bleisener died at Berlin in February, 1842. 


Ludwig Christian Dieter was born at Ludwigsburg, June 13, 
1757, and died at Stuttgart, in 1822. He was a violinist and com- 
poser, his official position being Court musician at Stuttgart. Dieter 
left manuscript concertos for the violin. 


Carl Haack (Haach or Haak) was born at Potsdam, February 18, 
1757. He studied with Franz Benda, and in 1790 was appointed first 
violinist and Court Conductor at Berlin. He was pensioned in 1811, 
but had given his last concert the year before. He wrote six sets of 
concertos which were published between 1791 and 1797. His Opus 
3 was published by Hummel. On his Opus 5 he is called Charles. 


Samuel Dietrich Grosse was born at Berlin, in 1757, and died 
there, in 1789. He studied with Lolli. In 1779 he was violinist in 
the orchestra of Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia. Grosse 
made a concert tour to Paris from 1780 to 1782. He joined the royal 
orchestra of Berlin in 1786. He is credited with the composition of 
some violii concertos that are no longer available. 


Johann Konrad Schlick was born, probably at Minster, West- 
phalia, in 1759. He died at Gotha, in 1825. Schlick left the manu- 
script of a double concerto, in D major, for violin and ‘cello, with 
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accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, viola, and bass. The auto- 
graph score is in the National Library at Vienna. Under the name of 
Schlik, Traeg lists two concertos. The first is in D major; the second 
is in A major; both for violin and ’cello solo, with accompaniment for 
two oboes, two horns, and string quartet. 

Wolfgang Liber was born at Donauworth, October 31, 1758. He 
first studied with his father, Anton Josef Liber, and appeared in con- 
certs when only eight years of age. He then studied organ and com- 
position at Ratisbon (Regensburg). Liber entered the Order of the 
Benedictines, in the Abbey of Michelfeld, and after the suppression of 
the convent retired to Ratisbon, where he lived until his death which 
occurred some time after 1817. As a composer he directed his talents 
mostly towards church music, but is credited with some violin con- 
certos, which are not available. 

Franz Joseph Otter was born at Nardlstadt, Bavaria, in 1760. He 
studied in Florence with Nardini. He was a violinist in the Salzburg 
Cathedral, from 1803 to 1807, and was later violinist and teacher at 
the Hofkapelle (Royal Chapel). He composed several concertos which 
were not published. Otter died September 1, 1836. 


Johann Brandl was born at Kloster Rohr, near Regensburg, No- 
vember 14, 1760, and died at Carlsruhe, May 26, 1837. He was Royal 
Music Director at Carlsruhe, and wrote a sinfonie concertant, Opus 20, 
for violin and violoncello, or viola, in D major, which was published 
by André. 

Ernst Hausler was born at Stuttgart, in 1761, and died February 
28, 1837. He was a violinist and composer, and wrote songs, canzonets 
and violin music, among which was a concertino for the violin, in D 
major, Opus 30. It was published by Gombart, at Augsburg. 

Johann Sebastian Demar was born at Gaunschack, near Wurz- 
burg, June 29, 1763, and died at Orleans, about 1832. He studied in 
Strassburg, with Richter, and became an organist. He visited Vienna 
and Italy, and in 1788 went to Paris, then to Orleans as Director of 
the Conservatory. His violin concerto, Opus 32, with orchestra, 
was published at Orleans. 

Karl Cannabich, son of Martin Friedrich, was born at Mannheim, 
in 1764, and died May 1, 1806, at Munich. He composed at least 
three concertos for the violin, one being for two violins, which was 
revised by Frinzl, and published by André. The second concerto was 
for two violins, with accompaniment for two violins, alto, bass, two 
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flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, 
bassoon, and tympani. It is in three movements. The first is Allegro 
maestoso, in C major, 4-4 time. The second is Andante, in C major, 
2-4 time. The third is Alla Polacca, in F major, 3-4 time. The third 
concerto was written for violin and full orchestra. 

Charles de (Karl von) Hampeln was born at Mannheim, January 
30, 1765, and died at Stuttgart, November 23, 1834. He studied in 
Munich. Among his compositions are a violin concerto, Opus 3, in 
E major, published by Gombart, Augsburg; and a Concertante, Opus 
17, for four violins and piano. 

Von Hampeln’s Concerto, in E major, bears upon the title page 
the following: Concert pour Violon principale 4 grand orchestre 
comp. et ded. 4 son Altesse Royal le prince Charles Louis par Charles 
de Hampeln, oeuvre 3 Augsbourg chez Gombart. It is in three move- 
ments. The first is Allegro, in E major, 4-4 time; the second is 
Romance, in A major, alla breve time; the third is Rondo, in E major, 
2-4 time. 

Johann Heinrich Loewe was born at Berlin, in 1766, and died at 
Berne, in 1815. He studied with Haack, and later settled in Breman. 
His concertos were published near the close of the eighteenth century, 
the first, in D major, Opus 1, appearing in 1795, while the second, 
Opus 3, appeared in 1798. Only the first is listed by Traeg. The 
accompaniment is for two violins, two oboes, two horns, violoncello, 
and bass. 

Johann Friedrich Eck was born in Mannheim, in 1766, and died 
in 1809 or 1810, at Bamberg. He studied with Danner and Stamitz 
and taught his brother, Franz. He wrote at least six concertos for the 
violin, of which two were in Opus 1, while three, in A major, E major 
and B minor, were dedicated to Viotti and were published by André 
at Offenbach. ; 

The manuscript of the third concerto, for solo violin, with accom- 
paniment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, alto, and bass, is in 
Darmstadt. 

A concerto, or concertante, Opus 8, for two violins, in A major, 
together with five concertos for solo violin, are listed by Whistling, 
in a handbook published in 1828. 


Johann (Jean) Eichhorn was born in 1766, or according to Men- 


del, in 1756. In 1807 he was in the Mannheim orchestra. He wrote 
one concerto which was published in Berlin, in 1791. 
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Andréas Jakob Romberg, violinist and composer, was born at 
Vechta, near Minster, Westphalia, Prussia, April 27, 1767. In 1811 
Romberg met Spohr, and told him that his quartets were not as good 
as his orchestral numbers. While it is said that Spohr agreed with 
this opinion, it was not entirely to his liking. Romberg succeeded 
Spohr as conductor at Gotha, where he died in great want, Novem- 
ber 10, 1821. In composition Romberg was not very original, but 
his music is pleasing-and well written, being modeled largely after 
Mozart. Romberg was a cousin to Bernard Romberg whose works 
for the cello are so well known. Andréas Romberg wrote 23 concertos 
for the violin, of which four were published, the first, Opus 3, 
being in E major; the second, Opus 8, in C major, published by 
Duncker, Berlin; Breitkopf and Hartel; and André; the third, Opus 46 
in A minor, being published by Simrock, while the fourth, Opus 50, in 
G major, was published by Peters. They are practically unavailable. 

A few years ago the author obtained a copy of Romberg’s Grand 
(first) Concerto, Opus 5. The first movement is Allegro con Spirito, 
in A major, 4-4 time. After rather a lengthy orchestral introduction 
the solo opens in doubles for four measures. There are a few thirds 
in the triplet section, and at the beginning of the recapitulation there 
are a few doubles; otherwise the movement is entirely in single notes. 
The second movement is Adagio cantabile, in A major, 4-4 time. The 
solo violin opens the movement and plays rather continuously through- 
out the two pages comprising it. The third movement is Rondo, Al- 
legretto, in E major, 2-4 time. The solo opens the movement which 
is about five and a half pages in length. About three pages from the 
end is an intermediate section, in E minor, for a page and a half. The 
accompaniment is written for two violins, alto, bass, two oboes, two 
horns, two bassoons, and flute. 

The manuscript of one concerto for violin and orchestra is found 
in Schwerin. It is in three movements: I. Allegro, in E major, 4-4 
time; II. Adagio cantabile, in F major, 3-4 time; III. Rondo, Allegretto, 
in C major, 2-4 time. 


Bernhard Romberg, cousin to Andréas, was born at Dinklage 
(Minster), November 12, 1767, and died at Hamburg, August 13, 
1841. He was a violoncellist but wrote a concertino, Opus 72, for 
violin and ‘cello, published by Breitkopf and Hartel; and in conjunc 
tion with Andréas Romberg wrote a Symphony Concertant, which 
was published by Simrock. 
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Josef Xaver Elsner was born at Grottkau, June 29, 1769. He 
first studied medicine, but was playing as a theatre violinist from 1781. 
In 1792 he became Theatre Kapellmeister at Lemberg. In 1799 he 
went to Warsaw, where, at the suggestion of Princess Sophie Samoi- 
ski, he founded a society for the maintenance and development of 
music. He was one of the teachers of Chopin. He is credited with 
concertos for various instruments. 


Ferdinand Franzl, son of Ignatz Franzl, was born in the Schwet- 
zingen Palatinate, Bavaria, May 24, 1770. He studied with his father 
and also with Pleyel and Richter and was highly regarded as a violinist 
and composer. In 1806 he became Court Conductor at Munich. He 
died November 19, 1833, at Mannheim. Franzl wrote probably nine 
concertos for one violin with accompaniment, one concerto for two 
violins, and four concertinos. His concertos begin with Opus 2, in 
D major, and are followed by Opus 3, in E major; Opus 4, in E flat 
major; Opus 5, in D minor; Opus 6, in D major; Opus 7, in G minor; 
Opus 8 in C major; Opus 12, in G major; and Opus 14, in A minor. 
The first seven were published by André and the others by Simrock. 
The concertinos are Opus 9, 13, 20, and 24, the Opus 20 being in 
the form of a fantasie, and published by Schott. Traeg states that 
his Opus 9 is a concerto for two violins, in E major, with accompani- 
ment for two violins, two clarinets, two flutes, two horns, viola, and 
bass. 


Heinrich Anton Hoffmann was born at Mayence, probably June 
24, 1770. He studied with Kreutzer. His violin concertos are Opus 
2, concerto for two violins, published before 1795; Opus 7, in E major, 
published by André before 1845; and Opus 8, published by Schott. 
A manuscript concerto is in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 
502. Hoffmann died at Mayence, in 1842. Traeg mentions only Opus 
2, the concerto for two violins, and gives the accompaniment for two 
violins, two oboes, viola, two horns, and bass. 


Johann Georg Danner was born during this early period at Mann- 
heim, where he was a violinist in the court orchestra. He is listed in 
Traeg as a composer of a concerto, in F major, for violin, with accom- 
paniment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, two violas, violon- 
cello, and bass. 


Friederich Haack, brother of Karl, was born in Potsdam, prob- 


ably in 1760. His violin concerto, Opus 6, was published in Berlin, 
in 1801. 
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Both Italy and Germany can lay claim to a vast amount of concerto 
music produced during the early period. While Italy can claim the 
distinction of producing probably the first violin concerto in the 
generally accepted meaning of the term, Germany, through Bach, pro- 
duced the first concertos that have withstood successfully the march 
of time and the attacks of the critics, and have been played practically 
ever since they were first made available. Austria, too, in Mozart, 
produced concertos that are better known to the average violinist than 
any of the early works of either Italy or Germany. This statement 
does not take into consideration non-concerto compositions, such as 
Corelli’s La Folia, or Bach’s Solo Sonatas. 

However, of late years, there has been a tendency to revive many 
of the older works, and several of those of Italian origin have appeared 
in a more modern form. A number of Vivaldi’s concertos have 
appeared in new editions, and the score and parts to some of the 
concertos of the old Italian masters have been issued by C. F. Kahnt, 
of Leipzig. Of these the most celebrated is Corelli's Christmas Con- 
certo, which is now appearing on some of the more recent concert 
programs. 


CHAPTER IV 
Early French Composers. From 1664 to 1775 


While we find a few names antedating Leclair in the develop- 
ment of the concerto in France there are none that are of very great 
importance before him. 


The first of these, Louis de Lully, son of J. B. Lully, Sr., was born 
at Paris, August 4, 1664, and died in 1713. He wrote a concerto for 
violins and oboes, which appeared about 1707, but which is not avail- 


able. 


Francois Couperin called leGrand, because of his superiority in 
organ playing, was born at Paris, November 10, 1668. He studied 
with Thomelin. In 1761 he was chamber clavecinist and court chapel 
organist to the King. He wrote almost exclusively for the clavecin. 
He composed at least nine concertos in les Gouts réunis, of which 
numbers 5, 6, 7, and 9, revised by Paul Dukas, have been published 
by Durand. Durand also published a concerto for two violins and 
piano, which, according to Riemann, is one of four known as con- 
certs royaux. Couperin died at Paris, September 12, 1733. 


Couperin’s concertos, known as Les Gotits Réunis, were revised by 
Paul Dukas, and published by Durand, in 1908. They consist of a 
number of the old dance forms, strung together and called a concerto. 
They are profusely ornamented with long and short mordentes, re- 
quiring care in the phrasing, but otherwise do not present any difh- 
culties. 

In the fifth concerto the first movement is Prélude, Gracieuse- 
ment, in F major, 3-8 time. The second movement is Allemande, Gaie- 
ment, in F major, alla breve time. The third is Sarabande, Grave, in 
F minor, although the key signature indicates E flat major or C minor. 
The time is marked 3, meaning 3-4. The fourth movement is a 
Gavotte, Modéré, with the same key indicated in the same manner 
as the second movement. The time is marked 2, meaning 2-2. The 
fifth movement is Musette, dans le gotit de Carillon. It is marked 
Rondeau, Modéré, and is in F major, 6-8 time. Two couplets are 
marked, each with a da capo. 
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The sixth concerto, in B flat major, opens with a Prelude, Grave- 
ment et mesuré, in 4-4 time. The second movement is Allemande, 
Vivement, in 4-4 time. The third movement is a Sarabande, Noble- 
ment et mesuré, in 3-4 time. The fourth is Air de Diable, Vif, in 2-4 
time. The fifth is Sicilienne, Tendrement et louré, in 12-8 time. 

The seventh concerto is really in G minor, although the key sig- 
nature is one flat. The first movement is a Prelude, Gravement et 
gracieusement, in 4-4 time. The second movement is Allemande, Gaie- 
ment, in 4-4 time. The third is a Sarabande, Grave, in 3 (3-4) time. 
The fourth is a Fuguette, Légérement, in 6-8 time. The fifth is a 
Gavotte, Gaiement, in 2 (2-2) time. The sixth is a Sicilienne, Tendre- 
ment et louré, in 12-8 time. 

The ninth concerto, known as Ritratto dell’ Amore, consists ot 
eight sections or movements. The first is Le Charme, Gracieusement 
et gravement, in E major, 4-4 time. The second is L’Enjouement, 
Gaiement, in E major, 4-4 time. The third is Les Graces, Courante 
Francaise, in E major, 3-2 time. The fourth is Le Je ne sais quoi, 
Gaiement, in E major, 2-4 time. The fifth is La Vivacité, in E major, 
4-4 time. The sixth is a Sarabande, La noble Fierté, Gravement, in E 
minor, 3 (3-4) time. The seventh is La Douceur, Amoureusement, in 
E minor, 3-8 time. The eighth is L’Et coetera ou Menuets, in 6-8 
time. It is divided into two parts, the first in E minor, the second in 
E major. 

The four Concerts Royaux, for violin and violoncello, were tran- 
scribed by Georges Marty, and published by Durand in one volume. 
They, too, have the same general construction as found in the other 
concertos by Couperin. The first of these concertos consists of six 
movements. The first is a Prélude, Grave, in G major, 4-4 time. The 
second is Allemande, Moderato, in G major, 4-4 time. The third is 
Sarabande, Lento assai, in 3-4 time, in G minor, although the key 
signature indicates F major or D minor. The fourth movement is a 
Gavotte, Moderato, in G minor, 2-2 time. The fifth is a Gigue, Allegro 
moderato, in G major, 6-8 time. The sixth is a Menuet, Moderato, 
in G minor, 3-4 time. 

The second concerto opens with a Prélude, in D major, 3-4 time. 
The second movement is Allemande Fuguée, Molto moderato, in D 
major, 4-4 time. The third is Air Tendre, Andante, 3-4 time, in D 
minor, but without sharps or flats in the key signature. The fourth 
movement, Air Contre Fugué, Vivement, also in D minor, is in 2-4 
time. The fifth is Echos, Moderato, in D major, 3-4 time. 
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The third concerto also opens with a Prélude, Largo, in A major, 
4-4 time. The second movement is Allemande, Moderato, in A major, 
4-4 time. The third is Courante, Allo molto modto, in A minor, 3-2 
time. The fourth is Sarabande Grave, Lento, in A minor, 3-4 time. 
The fifth is a Gavotte, Moderato, in A minor, 2-2 time. The sixth is 
Musette, Allegretto, in A major, 6-8 time. The seventh is a Chaconne, 
Moderato, in A minor, 3-8 time. 

Like the other three concertos of this set, the fourth opens with 
a Prélude, Grave, in E minor, 4-4 time. The second movement is 
Allemande, Moderato, in E minor, 4-4 time. The third is Courante 
Francaise, Allo molto modto, in E major, 3-2 time. The fourth is 
Courante a I'Italienne, Allo ma non troppo, in E minor, 3-4 time. 
The fifth is a Sarabande, Lento, in E major, 3-4 time. The sixth is 
Rigaudon, Allo modto, in E major, 2-4 time. The seventh is Forlane 
en Rondeau, Allo non troppo, in E major, 6-8 time, with a short inter- 
mediate section in E minor. 


Charles Dieupart was born near the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, possibly in 1673, and went to London in 1707, where he died, 
almost destitute, about 1740. Among his works is a Concerto in B 
minor, the manuscript of which is found in the Dresden Musikalien- 
sammlung, Cx. 137. This is for violins, viola, two oboes, Tromba, 
Basse de Violon, and Bass, in B minor, in 13 parts. Manuscripts Cx 
138, 139 and 140 are of three concertos in parts. 

It is interesting to note that about this time Michael Charles 
LeCene, a Frenchman, who was following the business of musical 
editor in Amsterdam about 1721, published collections of violin con- 
certos. One set consisted of six concertos for five instruments—three 
violins, alto, and viola, with basso continuo, written by F. M. Vera- 
cini, A. Vivaldi, G. M. Alberti, Salvini and G. Torelli. Another set 
consisted of concertos for five instruments—two violins, oboe, violetta, 
and violoncello, with basso continuo, written by F. M. Veracini, G. St. 
Martin, A. Marcello, G. Rampin and A. Predieri, but it is said that 
the last set was not complete. 


Jacques Aubert was born in France, in 1678, and died at Belleville, 
near Paris, May 19, 1753. He is known as a violinist and composer. 
From 1727 he was the head of the Court Band, the orchestra at the 
Opéra. and the Concerts Spirituels, at Paris; and from 1748 was also 
director for the Duc de Bourbon. He composed much violin music, 
ensemble pieces and other works. These included several violin con- 
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certos, one of which, the third, revised by E. Borrel, was published 
by Senart, in Paris, in a modern edition. He is credited with two 
books of concertos for four violins, ’cello and bass. 

Aubert’s third concerto was revised and arranged by E. Borrel, 
and was published in 1922, by Senart. The first movement is Allegro, 
in A major, 3-4 time. There is an introduction of twelve measures, 
followed by the solo. There are other tutti passages, but these are 
not marked the same in the violin and piano scores. The solo work 
is mostly in sixteenths, in the first position with a little in third. The 
second movement is an Aria, in A major, 3-8 time. The solo opens 
the movement. Solo and tutti alternate, with seven short solos on one 
page. In difficulty it is about on a par with the first movement, but 
has no third position, although it has some thirty-second notes. The 
third movement is Presto, in A major, 2-4 time. The movement is 
opened by the orchestra or piano, and in its one page contains no 
difficulties. It is divided into two sections of 14 and % of a page, 
each repeated. In the entire concerto the solo may as well play the 
tutti passages for they do not always agree with the piano score. 


Jean Philippe Rameau was born September 25, 1683, at Dijon. 
He was an organist in Clermont; then went to Paris and became an 
opera composer. He is known also in cantatas, and other compositions. 
In Carpentras are manuscripts of two of his concertos which show 
writing of the nineteenth century. These are for violin, piano and 
viola. The first is in 8 parts, and the second is in 5 parts. They are 
not strictly concertos but are rather descriptive numbers with titles. 
Rameau died at Paris, September 12, 1764. 

Six of Rameau’s concertos, transcribed as sextets for three violins, 
viola, and two ‘cellos or basses, were published by Durand, at Paris, 
in 1896. 

The first concerto is in three movements. The first movement is 
La Coulicam, in C minor, 2 (2-4) time. The second movement is La 
Vivri, Andantino, in 2(2-4) time. The third movement is Le Vezinet, 
gaiment sans vitesse, in C major, in 2 (2-4) time. 

The second concerto is in five movements. The first movement 
is La Laborde, Rondement sans vitesse, in 2 (2-4) time, in G major. 
The second movement is La Boucon, Andante, in G minor, in 3 (3-4) 
time. The third movement is L’Agacante, Rondement, in G major, 
in 3 (3-4) time. The fourth movement is a Menuet, in G major, 
3 (3-4) time. The fifth movement is another menuet, in B flat, in 


3 (3-4) time. 
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The third concerto is in four movements. The first movement is 
La Popliniére, Rondement, in A major, in 2 (2-4) time. The second 
movement is La Timide. The first Rondeau of the movement is marked 
Gracieux, in C major, in 2 (44) time; the second Rondeau is in F 
sharp minor, in 2 (44) time. The third movement is Tambourin, 
Vif, in A major, in 2 (2-4) time. The fourth movement is a Tam- 
bourin en Rondeau, in A minor, changing to C major, in 2 (2-4) 
time. 

The fourth concerto is in three movements. The first movement 
is La Pantomine, Loure vive, in B flat, 6-4 time. - The second move- 
ment is L’Indiscréte, Rondeau, Vivement, in B flat, in 2 (4-4) time. 
The third movement is La Rameau, Rondement, in B flat, in 2 (2-4) 
time. . 

The fifth concerto is also in three movements. The first move- 
ment is La Forgqueray, Fugue Animé, in D minor, in 2 (4-4) time. 
The second movement is La Cupis, Rondement (sans vitesse) in D 
minor in 3 (3-4) time. The third movement is La Marais, Rondement, 
in D major, in 2 (4-4) time. 

The sixth concerto is in five movements. The first movement is 
La Poule, in G minor, in 3 (3-4) time. The second movement is a 
Menuet, in G major, in 3 (3-4) time. The third movement is a sec- 
ond Menuet, in G minor, in 3 (3-4) time. The fourth movement 
is L’Enharmonique gracieusement, in G minor, in 2 (2-4) time. The 
fifth movement is L’Egyptienne, in G minor, in 2 (2-4) time. 

All six concertos are without any technical difficulties. 


The first noteworthy representative of the French concerto writers 
is Jean Marie Leclair, who was born at Lyons, May 10, 1697. Leclair 
studied in Turin, Italy, with Somis, a pupil of Corelli, and also in 
Paris with Cheron. He began his public career as a dancer, then 
became a ballet master and leader of the Paris Opera, but was not 
successful and after retiring from public life devoted himself to com- 
position. Leclair is highly regarded as a composer, and is considered 
one of the best of the French composers. He did not imitate the 
Italians, but struck out along more original lines, particularly in the 
development of double stops, and it is said that he was one of the 
first to make use of double stops, or at least he was the first to make 
véry extensive use of them, for he would write entire movements in 
doubles, producing music of difficulty, not to be despised even today. 

In addition to his other compositions Leclair wrote at least twelve 
concertos for Three Violins, Tenor, Bass, Organ, and Violoncello. 
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Six of these are found in Opus 7, and six in Opus 10. Of these 
twelve, six are published in the Peters Edition as follows: 

Opus 7, No. 1. The first movement is Allegro moderato, in D 
minor, 4-4 time, with the solo violin opening the movement. The 
second movement is an aria, Andante, in D minor, 3-4 time. Double 
stops and double trills are introduced, with the lower note optional. 
The entire movement is two pages in length, of which about a half 
page is in D major, after which the key is again in D minor, the 
movement closing with a repetition of the first two and a half lines 
of doubles. The third movement, Finale, is Vivace, in D minor, 3-4 
time. The only different feature about it is that Leclair has, in this 
movement, written about a half page of arpeggios, mostly three string, 
but with two measures—six arpeggios in all—of four string arpeggios, 
all alike. 

Opus 7, No. 2. The first movement, in D major, 3-2 time, opens 
with an Adagio of three lines, changing to Allegro non troppo, 44 
time, (2-4) with double stop work. The second movement is an easy 
Adagio in 3-4 time. The third is Allegro in 3-4 time, with thirty- 
second notes in part of it. The entire concerto consists of ten pages 
which is about the average length of Leclair’s concertos, some varying 
a little. 

Opus 7, No. 6. The first movement, in A major, 2-4 time, has a 
rather long tutti, the solo not entering until the second page. The 
second movement, an Aria, (non troppo Adagio) in 3-4 time, Is 
written in doubles throughout, the solo opening the movement is two 
pages long. Some broken chords are found in this movement. The 
third movement is a Giga, Allegro molto vivace, in 6-8 time, four 
pages long, with a four line orchestral ending. ; 

Opus 10, No. 4. The first movement, Allegro ma poco, in F 
major, 4-4 time, opens with the solo. An adagio is introduced at the 
bottom of the third page, and a one line cadenza appears near the 
close of the movement which is finished by the orchestra. The second 
movement is an Aria, Andante grazioso, in F major, alla breve time. 
The movement is largely in doubles, with a change of key for four 
lines to F minor. The movement closes with a repetition of the first 
line and a half, followed by the last half line before the change to 
F minor. The third movement is Allegro, in F major, alla breve 
time. The entire movement is six pages in length, and four lines 
from the end a one line adagio is introduced, which is in the key of 


C major for two measures, 6-4 time. 
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Opus 10, No. 5. The first movement, Allegro ma poco, in E 
minor, 4-4 time, opens with the solo. The movement is rather more 
difficult than the corresponding movement in the other concertos. 
The second movement is Largo, in 6-8 time. The third is Allegro 
in 2-4 time. The last two movements are considerably easier than the 
first movement. 


Opus 10, No. 6. The first movement, Allegro ma poco, C minor, 
in 3-4 time, is opened by the solo violin. The movement contains 
some double*stop work. The second movement is an Aria, Andante 
grazioso, in G major, 3-4 time, and like the Aria of the Opus 7, No. 
6, the entire movement is written in doubles. The third movement 
is Allegro, in G minor, 2-4 time. Its distinguishing features are 
doubles, arpeggios, and broken triplets. 


Jean Baptiste Dupont was born at Paris. He was in the Paris 
opera in 1750, and retired with a pension in 1773. He wrote two 
violin concertos which were published in Paris, about 1775. These 
were arranged upon popular opera airs of the day, and were not in 
strict accordance with the accepted meaning of the concerto. 


Jean Joseph Cassanea de Mondonville was born at Narbonne, 
December 27, 1711. He died at Belleville, near Paris, October 8, 
1772. Mondonville was a violinist and dramatic composer, and be- 
came first violinist at Lille. In 1774 he succeeded Gervais as choir 
master of the Royal Chapel at Versailles. He was Director of the 
Concerts Spirituels from 1755 to 1762, and received a pension from 
the Opéra in 1768. He was very vain and avaricious. He published 
under his own name many operas, but it is said that these were written 
by the Abbe de Voisenon. He is credited with the composition of 
some violin concertos, that are not available. 


Pierre Gavinies, called by Viotti, “The Tartini of the French,” 
was born May 26, 1726, at Bordeaux. It is not known with whom 
Gavinies studied, but he evidently had a greater knowledge of the 
fingerboard than Leclair, though the latter surpassed him in breadth 
of style, to judge from their compositions. It is said that Gavinies 
was almost entirely self-taught, but that did not prevent him from 
becoming Professor of Violin at the Paris Conservatory. Gavinies 
was eminently French in style. He is, of course, best known by his 
24 Matinees, or studies, in all the keys. He wrote, however, six 
concertos only one of which is available, as well as twenty sonatas, 
three of which were published after his death. 
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Gavinies’ concerto, in E major, (one movement) was revised by 
Maurice Reuchsel, and published by Senart, in 1920. The movement 
is Allegro energico, in 4-4 time. It opens with a seventeen measure 
tutti. This is followed by a one page solo. A six measure tutti in 
troduces the second, somewhat shorter solo. The third solo of about 
one and one-fourth pages follows the third tutti, of six lines. There 
is a short cadenza. The movement contains some agreeable work, of 
only moderate difficulty. 


Pierre Vachon was born at Arles, in 1731, and died at Berlin, in 
1802. He studied in Paris, in 1751, with Chabran, and became a 
violinist and composer. In 1758 he played one of his own concertos 
in Paris, and scored a brilliant success. He went to London in 1772. 
In 1784 he made a tour of Germany, and was made director of 
court music in 1786. He was pensioned in 1798. He wrote much 
excellent chamber music and several concertos for the violin, of which 
one, in D major, is for violin.and ‘cello with the ‘cello part by J. P. 
Duport, the elder. Traeg, in 1799, listed a violin concerto, in D major, 
by Vachon, with accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, two horns 
viola, and bass. 


Jean Baptiste Davaux was born at St. Andre, about 1737, and 
died at Paris, February 22, 1822. He had lived in Paris since about 
1760. One of his concertos for the violin, with accompaniment, was , 
published at The Hague. Traeg’s catalog credits him with four con- 
certos: one, in D major, with accompaniment for two violins, viola, two 
horns, and bass; the second in E flat major, with accompaniment 
for two violins, viola, two oboes, two horns, and bass; the third, in E 
flat major and the fourth in A major, each with accompaniment for 
two violins, viola, and bass. 


Francois Hippolite Barthelemon was born at Bordeaux, July 27, 
1741, and died in London, July 23, 1808. He began his career as an 
officer in the Irish Brigade, but changed to music and became one 
of the most distinguished violinists of his time. In 1765, at the age 
of twenty-four, he went to England as Leader of the Opera Band, and 
three years later went to Paris. In 1770 he was leader at the 
Vauxhall Gardens. Barthelemon made a professional tour of Germany, 
Italy and France, and the next year returned to England. From 
1791 to 1795 he was intimate with Haydn. In addition to six duets 
and six quartets Barthelemon wrote several concertos, none of which 


are available. 


* 
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Jean Pierre Duport, called also l’aine, was born at Paris, Novem- 
ber 27, 1741, and died at Berlin, December 31, 1818. He was a 
violoncellist and wrote one concerto. The solo instruments were the 
violin and ‘cello, but he did not understand the violin well enough 
to write the solo part and Vachon supplied it for him. 


Paisible was born at Paris, about 1745 and is said to have 
committed suicide in 1781. He studied with Gavinies and gave con- 
certs in France, Holland and Germany. He wrote two concertos for 
violin and orchestra which were published in Paris. 


Simon LeDuc was born about 1748, at Paris, where he died 
about 1777. He studied with Gavinies and during his last years was 
director of concerts spirituel. He wrote three concertos, the first of 
which, for violin and orchestra, was published in Paris. One con- 
certo, in parts, exists in manuscript in Vienna. 


Henri Guerillot was born in 1749 at Bordeaux, and died in 1805, 
at Paris. He was a member of the Conservatory of Paris, and also 
of the Grand Opera Band of Paris. Among his violin compositions 
are concertos, published at Lyons, in 1782. 


Frederic Giraud, born before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was a theorist, organist and opera composer. He wrote one 
concerto which was published by Hamelle. 


Michael Woldemar was born at Orleans, September 17, 1750, or 
according to some authorities, on September 15. He studied with 
Lolli and like his master loved the eccentric. Frey, of Paris, pub- 
lished three of his concertos for violin and orchestra. One of Wolde- 
mar’s concertos was written for a violin that had an extra string, the 
low C of the viola added to it. Woldemar died in January, 1816, at 
Clermont-Ferrand. 


Bonaventure Henry was born about 1750. He was Professor 
of Violin at Paris, making his debut in 1780, when he played one of 
his own concertos that was published the same year. He was still 
in Paris in 1791 and was first violinist in the Theatre Beaujolais. 


Isidore Berthaume was born at Paris, in 1752, and died at 
Leningrad, March 20, 1802. He was solo violinist in the Imperial 
Orchestra at Leningrad and wrote one concerto for the violin, Opus 
5, which is not available. 


Pierre David Augustin Chapelle was baptized August 18, 1756, ' 
at Rouen, and died in 1821, at Paris. He was successfully engaged 


.. 
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in writing light opera and pieces for the smaller Paris theatres. He 
He also wrote a concerto for violin and orchestra, which was pnb- 
lished, as Opus 9, in Paris. 

Pierre Duttillieu, or Dittillieu, was born at Lyons, in 1756, and 
died at Vienna, June 28, 1798. He was a dramatic composer. In 
1790 he was appointed composer at the Court Theatre, at Vienna. 
Traeg assigns a violin concerto in F major to him. The accompani- 
ment is for two violins, viola, two oboes, two horns and bass. 


Mathieu Frederic Blasius was born at Lauterberg, Alsatia, April 
23, 1758. He studied the violin, flute, clarinet and bassoon. From 
1791 to 1816 he was Conductor at the Opera Comique, in Paris, and 
during a part of that period from 1795 to 1802 he was Professor of 
wind instruments at the Paris Conservatory. Blasius wrote three 
concertos for the violin, which are not available, but his best com- 
positions were for wind instruments. His second concerto for violin 
and orchestra was published in Paris. 

Louis Charles, or Charles Louis, Maucourt was born about 1760, 
at Paris. He was a musician at the Court of Brunswick, making his 
debut in 1778, playing a concerto by Somis. Maucourt wrote at least 
two concertos for the violin. The first of these, Opus 2, was pub- 
lished in 1793, at Darmstadt; the other, Opus 3, in A major, was 
published in 1796, at Hanover and Brunswick. According to Traeg 
the accompaniment for Opus 3 was for two violins, two horns, ‘cello, 
and bass. 

Jean Baptiste Bonnet was born at Mountauban, April 23, 1763. 
The date and place of his death was not known to Fetis, and none of 
the authorities assign any definite date as the time of his death, but 
he is mentioned as an organist after 1802. He is credited with six 
concertos, two of which are Opus 4 and 6, but they are not 
available. 

Paul Alday, le jeune, was born in 1764, and died in 1835. He 
studied with Viotti. Alday went to England in 1796, and ten years 
later was a conductor and teacher in Edinburg. In 1810 he went to 
Dublin, where he opened an Academy of Music in 1812, and was 
made Professor in 1820. 

Among other works he published three violin concertos which are 
not available. At least two of these concertos were written before 
1799, since two, A major and D minor are listed in Traeg’s Catalog. 
Spohr speaks of hearing Remi play one of Alday’s concertos in 1802. 
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Jean Baptiste Cartier was born at Avignon, May 28, 1765 mite 
was a pupil of Viotti. He was in the service of Queen Marie An- 
toinette, and from 1791 to 1821 was a violinist in the opera. He 
played in the royal orchestra from 1815 to 1830, when he was 
pensioned. He composed extensively for the violin, including sonatas, 
etudes, variations, duets, and a concerto. Cartier died in Paris, in 
1841. 

Rudolph Kreutzer, known to every violinist through his excellent 
etudes, was born at Versailles, November 16, 1766. Kreutzer studied 
with Anton Stamitz, but when he was between sixteen and twenty he 
heard Viotti and determined to model his own style after that of 
Viotti. Kreutzer made a professional tour of Italy, Germany and 
Holland, and about 1798 made the acquaintance of Beethoven, at 
Vienna. This acquaintance later led to the dedication of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Sonata, Opus 47, to Kreutzer, although, when it was written, 
in 1803, Beethoven intended to dedicate it to Bridgetower, an Abys- 
sinian Prince who had induced Beethoven to write a sonata for him. 
Beethoven and the Prince played the sonata together May 17, 1803, 
but owing to Bridgetower’s wanting to make certain changes in it the 
two musicians quarreled, so the sonata was dedicated to Kreutzer, and 
published the following year. 

After Rode went to Russia, Kreutzer became leader of the 
Italian Opera in Paris, where he remained until 1825, teaching and 
composing. After 1825 he ceased playing in public, owing to an ac- 
cident to his arm, and after a time went to Geneva, where he died 
June 6, 1831. 

Kreutzer’s studies are his greatest work and he is better known 
through these than through his concertos, though these too are at- 
tempted by all ambitious violin students. In the concertos we find, 
however, that the scholastic effect is too preponderant, and Kreutzer 
seems to lack the ability to yield pleasure while giving the benefit of 
the technical material, yet there are some brilliant passages and some 
technical display. As a general thing there is no interest or en- 
thusiasm aroused in either player or listener, owing to poverty of 
subject matter, thus differing very materially from such writers as 
DeBeriot, Rode or Spohr. 

As a general thing the concertos of Kreutzer are all about alike— 
at least as far as their general makeup is concerned. We find the 
usual orchestral introduction varying from three or four lines to some- 
thing over a page, after which the solo enters usually playing the 
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principal theme. The second theme will later be introduced, and the 
two developed, with more or less passage work, scholastic ornamenta- 
tion, etc., followed by the second movement—an Andante or Adagio, 
while the third is frequently a Rondo. Cadenzas may be introduced 
in the usual places, near the ends of the various movements. 

In the fifth concerto in A major, the first movement is Maestoso, 
3-4 time; the second is Romanza in A minor, 3-4 time; the third is a 
Polonaise in A major, 3-4 time. In this movement the key changes to 
A minor after four pages then returns to A major. There are some 
short runs in thirds and in broken octaves, but the movement is not 
as difficult as the first. 

The sixth concerto has the opening movement Maestoso, in E 
minor, 4-4 time. The 80 measures of introduction are followed by 
about two pages of not difficult solo, containing some broken octaves. 
The second orchestral section, of about 56 measures, introduces the 
second solo, of about a half page. Then a short tutti section of eight 
measures introduces the third solo, more brilliant than the other two, 
and covering a little more than two pages. A 13 measure tutti leads 
to a section in E major, of 7 lines, after which the solo returns to E 
minor for a page, and the movement is brought to an end in an or- 
chestral section of 17 measures. The second movement is an easy 
Sicilienne, in C major, 6-8 time, one page in length. The third 
movement is a Rondeau, in E minor, 2-4 time. The solo opens the 
movement, which contains about 4/2 pages of solo. A triplet 
section in E major, lasting for a little more than a half page occurs two 
pages from the end. The solo violin plays until the end of the 
movement. 

In the seventh concerto in A major, the first movement is 
Maestoso, 4-4 time, and the solo enters after 57 measures. After a 
time the key changes and the solo is given some work in triplets 
wheré the second note of the groups is in octaves. In the second 
movement we find an easy Adagio in A minor, 3-4 time, six lines 
long. The third movement is a Rondo in A major, 3-4 time, the 
tempo being Allegretto. After the key changes to A minor we find 
some double chords and broken octaves as in the fifth concerto. The 
key returns to A major six lines from the end with a nine measure 
trill on E. 

The thirteenth concerto, in D major, has the opening movement 
Allegro, in 4-4 time. The orchestral introduction is only four lines 
long, and the same key is retained throughout. The second movement 
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is Adagio, in A major, 2-4 time, where the most striking features 
are the runs in 128th notes. The third movement is a Rondo, in 
D major, 2-4 time, with the key changing to the minor for nearly a 
page and a half, in which we find triplets in doubles, after which the 
key returns to the major. 

The fourteenth concerto opens Allegro Moderato, in A major, 
4-4 time, and the entire movement is on the same general plan as the 
others. The second movement is an Adagio, in E major, 4-4 time, 
after which comes the third movement, a Rondo, Allegro Moderato, 
in A major, 2-4 time. 

The sixteenth concerto, Opus Lettre D, opens Allegro moderato, 
in E minor, 4-4 time. It has the customary long introduction before 
the entrance of the solo violin. There are many triplets, long runs, 
and some trills, which offer the chief difficulties. The last page of 
the movement is in E major. The second movement is Adagio, in 
E major, 2-4 time. The solo opens the movement. The chief difh- 
culties in the two pages of solo are found in the runs of thirty-second 
and sixty-fourth notes. The third movement is a Rondeau, in E 
major, alla breve time, with an intermediate section in E minor. It 
contains no special difficulties. 

The seventeenth concerto, Opus Lettre E, opens Maestoso, in G 
major, 4-4 time, with 61 measures in G minor. The orchestral in- 
troduction consists of 33 measures. There are no very great difh- 
culties in the four pages of solo, although there are some thirty-seconds, 
some triplets with alternate notes trilled, and a few doubles. The 
second movement is Adagio, in D major, 2-4 time. There is a four 
measure orchestral introduction. Kreutzer makes use of thirty-second, 
sixty-fourth, and at one place one hundred and twenty-eighth notes. 
There is one cadenza in thirty-second notes near the middle of the 
movement, and another in sixteenths near the end. The third move- 
ment is Bolero, in G major, 2-4 time. There is an introduction of 
52 measures for the orchestra. The chief difficulties in the four 
pages of solo are found in the triplets with trills. The movement con’ 
tains a short contrasting section, of five lines, in G minor. 

In the eighteenth concerto the first movement, Moderato, opens 
in E minor 4-4 time, and, after various changes of key, closes in E 
major. The second movement, Adagio, E minor, 3-4 time, has about 
half of the movement in E major. Both this section and the follow- 
ing section in E minor have cadenzas which occupy about half of the 
time. The third movement is a Rondo, Allegro, in E major, 2-4 
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time, with a part of the movement in E minor. H. Ries has com- 
posed a cadenza. This was published with a new edition of the 
concerto by Schott, in 1925. 


The nineteenth concerto, in D minor, is generally considered as 
being of easy interpretation so that the student can study it without 
aid. Its movements are First, Moderato, D minor, in 4-4 time; second, 
Andante in F major, 2-4 time, where the student may find some 
work in the proper timing of the 256th notes, the 128th rests and 
the runs in 128th notes. The third movement is a Rondo, in D 
minor, 2-4 time, Allegretto. About three fifths of the way through 
the key changes in D major, in which the movement closes. 


Certain critics state that Kreutzer is more brilliant than Rode, 
but not as modern as Baillot, his junior by only five years. Cer- 
tainly his concertos fail to interest the student as much as the more 
melodious concertos of Rode, which, whatever they may lack in other 
respects, cannot be called bugbears to the student. 


The list of Kreutzer’s concertos is No. 1, G major; No. 2, A 
major; No. 3, E major; No. 4, C major; No. 5, A major; No. 6, E 
minor; No. 7, A major; No. 8, D minor; No. 9, E minor; No. 10, D 
minor; No. 11, C major; No. 12, A major; No. 13, D major; No. 14, 
A major; No. 15, A major; No. 16, E minor; No. 17, G major; No. 
18, E minor; No. 19, D minor. 


The chief editions of Kreutzer’s Concertos are as follows: 


Concerto No. 1. 4 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Peters, 1859. 
André. 


Concerto No. 2. 

Violin and Orchestra. 
“Peters, 1859. 
André. 

Concerto No. 3. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
André. 


Violin and Piano. 
(F. Hermann, 1860) Peters. 


Concerto No. 4. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
André. 
Violin and Piano. 
(F. Hermann, 1861) Peters. 
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Concerto No. 5. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
André. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Violin and Piano. 
(F. Hermann, 1861) Peters. 
(David, with cadenza by Hermann, 1879) André. 


Concerto No. 6. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
André. 
Costallat. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Violin and Piano. 
(F. Hermann, 1861) Peters. 


Concerto No. 7. 

Violin and Orchestra. 
André. 
Costallat. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 

Violin and Piano. 
(F. Hermann, 1861) Peters. 
(David, with cadenza by Hermann, 1879) André. 


Concerto No. 8. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Parts (Sitt, 1910) André. 
Violin and Piano. 
(Hermann, 1861) Peters. 
(Sitt, 1907) André 


Concerto No. 9. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Parts, Constallat. 
André. 
Violin and Piano. 
(Hermann, 1861) Peters. 
Concerto No. 10. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
André. 
Violin and Piano. 
(Hermann, 1862) Peters. 
(H. Sitt, with cadenza, 1912) André. 
Concerto No. 11. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
André. 
Violin and Piano. 
(Hermann, 1862) Peters. 
Schlesinger. 


a 
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Concerto No. 12. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Violin and Piano. 
(Hermann, 1858) Peters. 


Concerto No. 13. 

_ Violin and Orchestra. 

Parts, Costallat. 
Peters. 

Violin and Piano. 
(Alard, 1871) Schott. 
(Hermann, 1872) Peters. 
(David-Hermann, 1879) Simrock. 
(Griinwald, 1881) Litolff. 
(Sitt, 1899) Eulenburg. 
(Sitt, 1907) Universal. 
(David-Petri-Taubmann, 1909) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(David) Senff. 
(Brun-Kayser) Senart. 
H. von Steiner, 1924) Cranz. 
(Sauret, 1925) Schott. 


Concerto No. 14. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Parts, Costallat. 
André. 
Peters. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Violin and Piano. 
(Hermann, 1878) Simrock. 
(David-Hermann, 1879) Simrock. 
(Grunwald, 1881) Litolff. 
(David-Petri-Scharwenka, 1900) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Sitt, 1907) Universal. 
(David) Senff. 
Concerto No. 15. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
André. 
Le Boulch. 
Concerto No. 16. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Parts, Constallat. 
André. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Le Boulch. 
Concerto No. 17. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Parts, Costallat. 
André. 
Le Boulch. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 
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Concerto No. 18. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Parts, Costallat. 
André. 
Peters. 
Violin and Piano. 
(Hermann, with cadenza, 1871) André. 
(Hermann, 1872) Peters. 
(David-Hermann, 1879) Simrock. 
(Griinwald, 1881) Litolff. 
(Sitt, 1907) Universal. 
(David-Petri-Taubmann, 1909) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(David) Senff. 
(With cadenza by H. Ries, 1925) Schott. 
Concerto No. 19. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Parts, Costallat. 
Peters. 
Violin and Piano. 
(Hermann, with cadenza, 1871) André. 
(Hermann, 1872) Peters. 
(David-Hermann, 1879) Simrock. 
(Griinwald, 1881) Litolff. 
(Sitt, 1907) Universal. 
(David-Petri-Taubmann, 1909) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
~ (Joachim, 1911). Simrock. 
(David) Senff. 
(Sauret-Geebl) Augener. 
(Alfred Brun-Kayser) Sevant. 
Violin only. 
(R. Scholz) Oertel. 
(Sauret, 1925) Schott. 


Jean Jacques Grasset was born at Paris in either 1767 or 1769, 
and died August 25, 1839. He studied with Berthaume, and as a 
musician played in the Italian Opera in Paris, and taught in the Con’ 
servatory, where he was made Professor of the Violin at the death 
of Gavinies in 1800. = 

He was the successor of Bruni, as Chef d’ ‘orchestre at the 
Italian Opera, where he played until 1829. His concertos were three 
in number, the first, Opus 1, in D major, being published by Im- 
bault; and by André; the second, Opus 2, in B minor. The accom- 
paniments for these two concertos were for two violins, two oboes, 
two horns, viola, and bass, and the third, Opus 4, in A minor, being 
published by Sieber and also by André. The manuscript of the third 
concerto a violon principal, 2 violons, also et Basse, 2 Hautbois, etc., 
is in Darmstadt. The first and second concertos were listed by Traeg. 
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Pierre Marie Francois de Sales Baillot was born at Passy, near 
Paris, October 1, 1771. Baillot studied with Saint Marie and with 
Pollani, a pupil of Nardini, but heard Viotti in 1782 and was so in- 
fluenced by his style that he is often called Viotti’s spiritual pupil, but 
not his real pupil. Among Baillot’s pupils may be mentioned Mazas, 
and the two Danclas. In 1791 Baillot secured, through the influence 
of Viotti, a place in the orchestra at the opera, but he soon retired 
and entered the office of the Minister of Finances, where he stayed 
for several years, having considerable leisure time for the study of 
the violin. Baillot began his musical career in 1795, and about that 
time had lessons in composition from Cherubini. He entered the 
private band of Napoleon in 1802, and in 1814 established a series 
of concerts for performing the chamber compositions of the great 
masters. During 1815 and 1816 Baillot visited Holland and Belgium, 
and then went to England. He then returned to France, where he 
was leader of the Royal Orchestra, and also of the Opera, in the 
latter position from 1821 to 1831 and in the former from 1825. In 
1833 he made a tour of Switzerland and part of Italy. 

Baillot’s quartet playing was regarded as a model in Germany, 
France and England, and many of the best musicians of the day spoke 
very highly of him, Mendelssohn saying that he played beautifully 
and that it was a delight to listen to him. Spohr makes a more 
detailed criticism, saying, “He is almost as perfect technically as 
Lafont, and plays almost all compositions with purity, but with 
artificial expression and is full of mannerisms. His tone is not as 
beautiful as Lafont’s and his up and down strokes are too mechanical. 
His compositions are distinguished by correctness, but are somewhat 
artificial mannered and out of date in style, and the hearer remains 
cold and without sense of emotion.” 

Baillot wrote a great many violin numbers, among which are 
six duets for two violins, fifteen string trios, thirty airs with variations, 
twenty-four preludes, etc., besides his concertos, which are nine in 
number for one violin, together with a concertante for two violins 
and orchestra. 

The list of Baillot’s concertos is: No. 1, Opus 3, C major, (André; 
Heugel); No. 3, F major, Opus 7, (Heugel); No. 2, B major, Opus 
6, (André; Heugel); No. 4, E minor, Opus 10 (André; Heugel; Peters, 
1861); No. 5, G minor, Opus 13, (André; Breitkopf and Hartel; 
Schlesinger) ; No. 6, A major, Opus 18, (André; Breitkopf and Hartel, 
Peters, 1862); No. 7, D major, Opus 21, (André; Heugel; Breitkopf 
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and Hartel); No. 8, C major, (André; Breitkopf and Hartel; Peters, 
1862); No. 9, B major, Opus 30, (André; Heugel; Peters, 1862). 

Of these numbers 4, 6, 8, and 9 are still easily obtainable while 
some of the others are obtainable only with greater difficulty or in 
manuscript only. The fourth concerto, in E minor, opens with an 
Allegro moderato in 4-4 time, and is followed by an Adagio non 
troppo, in B major, 3-4 time. The second movement consists largely 
of doubles. The third movement is Presto, 4-4 time. The solo 
opens in E minor, but changes to E major on the last page. The 
concerto is not very difficult, being aboyt grade 3 to 4. 

The sixth concerto has a Moderato for the first movement, in A 
major, 4-4 time. The second movement is a Romanze, in E major, 4-4 
time, changing to E minor near the middle of the movement. The 
third movement is a Rondo, Allegro, in A major, 2-4 time. The 
entire concerto is about grade 3. 

Baillot’s eighth concerto, in C major, has the first movement 
Maestoso in 12-8 time. The solos open in doubles. The second 
movement is Adagio non troppo, in F major, 4-4 time, with some 
doubles and is about a page long. The third movement is Tempo di 
Polacca, in C major, 3-4 time, and the solo opens the movement. 
This concerto is a little more difficult than the fourth and sixth, but 
is not very difficult, being about grade 4. 

In the ninth concerto the first movement is Allegro, B flat, 4-4 
time. After an introduction of one page the solo opens in double stops 
and there is considerable work in doubles throughout the movement. 
The second movement is a Romanze, Andante, in F major, 4-4 time. 
In the middle section there is a change to F minor for four lines. 
The third movement is a Rondo sur un air moldavien. The tempo is 
Presto ma non troppo, in B flat, 2-4 time. It is not very difficult, 
and on the whole may be classed as about grade 3 to 4. 

Baillot died in Paris, September 15, 1842. 


Denis Lottin was born November 19, 1773, at Orleans, where he 
died in 1826. He studied in Paris with Grasset. He wrote two violin 
concertos, the first of which was dedicated to his friend, Démar. 


Jacques Pierre Joseph Rode was born at Bordeaux the latter 
part of February, 1774, probably on the 16th of the month. His 
position is best shown by noticing that he studied with Viotti and was 
himself the master of Bohm, the teacher of Joachim, and was one of 
the founders of the modern schools of Italy and France. His in- 
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fluence upon the German school may be seen in the fact that he was 
considered by Spohr as being the ideal upon which he based his own 
compositions, since Spohr received from Rode his earliest and best 
ideas of phrasing and polished playing, and states that he was 
dissatisfied with his own productions after hearing Rode. Spohr’s 
Violin School owes, therefore, much to the direct influence of Rode, 
although when he heard Rode later, in 1813, he was disappointed 
in the results, saying that Rode lacked boldness, that he simplified 
passages, seemed timid and was full of mannerisms. It is certain that 
when Rode returned to Paris in 1808 he was not as capable as he was 
some years before when Spohr first heard him at Brunswick in 1803. 
Spohr, at that time, said that Rode was better than Eck, and that he 
-would study Rode’s compositions. 

In 1800 Rode was solo violinist to Napoleon, but went to Russia in 
1803. At Leningrad he was made solo violinist to Emperor Alexander, 
a post that he held for five years, when he went back to Paris. He went 
to Germany in 1811, and then returned to France, going to Bordeaux. 
Rode’s public playing began in 1790, when, at the age of sixteen, he 
played Viotti’s Thirteenth Concerto with great success. After his 
debut he played in various places, and four years later, in 1794, made 
a tour of Holland and Northern Germany, while in 1799 he visited 
Spain. 

Nominally Rode was attached to the Paris Conservatory, but did 
not teach much owing to his extensive traveling all over Europe. His 
solo playing was, however, a great benefit to advanced players. He 
was a great friend of Baillot, and there was no rivalry between them. 
It is said that one had what the other lacked in music, and that their 
sole aim was to develop violin playing. Some of the modern critics, 
however, do not estimate Rode as highly as either Kreutzer, or 
Viotti, saying that he falls short of the latter in many respects, and 
of the former in brilliancy at least, but others reverse the opinion 
concerning Kreutzer and Rode. Véiotti marked an epoch in violin 
playing, and while Rode could bring out the sympathetic sides of a 
lyric nature, he lacked the manly vigor and happy contrasts of 
Viotti. He is called less spontaneous; less organic; and his accompani 
ments are called additions rather than organic growths from the 
solo. That Rode’s playing did not suit everyone, even in his day, 
is seen in the story of the tenth Beethoven Sonata, Opus 96. ‘This 
was written for Rode, but Beethoven did not like Rode’s perform: 
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ance of the work when he first saw it, and accordingly sent him a part 
to practice. 

Rode’s chief violin compositions in addition to the thirteen con- 
certos are duets for two violins, Opus 18; Cavatine and Rondeau, Opus 
28; Fantasie, Opus 29; solo quartets, studies, and airs, the famous one, 
in G major, being called by Spohr, his “Hobby Horse.” Rode under- 
stood his instrument thoroughly, and whatever his compositions may 
lack in other respects, they cannot be called anything but violinistic. 
His theoretical knowledge was somewhat deficient, so that it is said 
that he needed help with his accompaniments, but this does not 
detract from the interest the violinist feels in the solo parts as violin 
compositions. 

The list of Rode’s concertos and their editions follows:— 

Concerto No. 1, Opus 3. The first movement is Moderato, in 
D minor, 44 time. The orchestral introduction is brief—only 
thirteen measures. The solo has some work in double stops, and 
triplets, and after a change to the major for five lines, comes back 
to the minor at section J, with the same triplets as in section G, 
for two lines, which is followed by a change in the melody, be- 
coming more ornate with trills and double appoggiatura. After a 
short orchestral passage, in D major, for seven measures, the re- 
capitulation begins, the solo leading off as at the opening of the 
movement for about two lines. At section M the solo, in D major, 
takes up the theme played by the orchestra just before the re- 
capitulation, which is followed at N by the same minor passage 
as at L, after which the movement closes with a cadenza and a 
few measures for the orchestra. The second movement is an easy 
Adagio, in B flat, 4-4 time. The third movement is a Polonaise, in 
D minor, 3-4 time, with nearly a page in D major near the end, the 
key changing again to D minor, in which key the movement closes. 

The fourth concerto, Opus 6, opens Allegro giusto, in A major, 
4-4 time. It is somewhat more difficult than the first, and the or- 
chestral introduction is considerably longer, after which the solo 
enters in a passage in triplets having a range of three octaves. This 
and the work in thirds which follows is repeated in section A, and 
again in the recapitulation, and is about as difficult as any part of the 
movement. The second movement is a short Adagio, in E major, 3-4 
time. The third movement is a Rondo in A major, 6-8 time, which 
changes to A minor for about a page and a half and then back again 
to the major. The concerto as a whole is lively and contains no 
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awkward passages, and is considered an excellent number to develop 
breadth of tone. 

The fifth concerto, Opus 7, in D major, has the first movement 
in 4-4 time, where the opening is Adagio for a few measures, chang- 
ing to Allegro giusto. The movement does not contain any remark- 
able features, nor for that matter do the other movements. The 
second movement is a Siciliano in A minor, 6-8 time. The third 
movement is a Rondo, in D major, with about four lines in D minor, 
the cadenza coming at the close of the minor section before the re- 
turn to D major. On the whole the Rondo is the most pleasing part of 
the concerto. In the Andre edition there is a cadenza for both the 
first and third movements by Fr. Hermann. 

The sixth concerto, Opus 8, is not at all difficult and and is one 
of the most pleasing to the young violinist. The first movement is 
Maestoso, in B flat, 4-4 time; the second is a beautiful Adagio in E 
flat, 4-4 time; and the third is Allegretto, in 2-4 time. The melody 
is swinging and the concerto is worthy of study. 

The seventh concerto, Opus 9, greatly admired and played by 
Spohr, is one of the favorites. Though somewhat more difficult 
than several of the earlier ones, it is usually one of the first of Rode’s 
concertos to be studied. The first movement is Moderato, in A 
minor, 4-4 time, changing to A major at the end of the first page. 
The second movement is Adagio, in C major, 4-4 time, changing to 
C minor with the melody on the G string, and then returning to 
C major. The movement is only seven lines in length, and it is a 
pity that its beauty is of such short duration. The third movement 
is Rondo con spirito, in A minor, 2-4 time, with a change to the 
major for about a page, after which it returns to the minor. 

The eighth concerto, Opus 13, opens Moderato, in E minor, 4-4 
time. It is not difficult, the most technical parts being broken octave 
runs. The second movement is Adagio, in E major, 4-4 time. The 
most striking features are a run in thirty-seconds, with twenty-five 
notes to the bow, and a short passage where Rode makes use of 
dotted sixty-fourths and one hundred and twenty-eighths. This move- 
ment passes directly to the third, Allegretto, Moderato con spirito, 
in E minor, 68 time. At the first the passages are short, the solo 
and orchestra answering each other until the main solo begins. In 
practice it is well to play all of the tutti passages so as not to lose 


any of the melody. To 
In the Offentliche Bibliothek der Universitat, in Basel, is the 
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manuscript of Rode’s eighth concerto. It is entitled, “Huitieme Con- 
certo pour Violon avec accompagnement de deux violons, alto, basse, 
fliite, deux hautbois, deux bassons, et deux cors. Dédié a Madem- 
oiselle Josephine Grasini par P. Rode. Premier Violon de Sa Ma- 
jesté 1° Empereur de toutes les Russies. Ocuvre 13.” 

The tenth concerto, Opus 19, opens Moderato, in B minor, 4-4 
time. Like the seventh and eighth it is more difficult than the earlier 
concertos, but in general it is made up on the same plan. The second 
movement is an Adagio, in D major. It is not as pleasing as some of 
the other slow movements, and after closing with a cadenza, passes 
directly to the third movement, Tempo di Polacca, in B minor, 3-4 
time. This is a lively movement with work in double stops, triplets, 
sextuplets, etc., and the solo plays to within one measure of the end. 

The eleventh concerto, Opus 23, has the opening movement 
Allegro non troppo, in D major, 4-4 time. It is rather more pleas- 
ing than the tenth concerto and the movement is longer than the 
others. The second movement is Adagio in G major, 4-4 time. It is 
more difficult and more showy than the’other slow movements and 
loses in beauty. Like the second movement of the tenth concerto it 
closes with a cadenza and passes directly to the third movement, 
Rondo, Allegretto con spirito, in D minor, 2-4 time. The movement 
is well named, and there is solo work in octaves, thirds, etc. The key 
changes several times, and the movement finally closes in D major. 

The twelfth concerto, Opus 27, has as the first movement, an 
Allegro brilliante, in E major, 4-4 time. The second movement is 
Andante, 6-8 time, and contains two short cadenzas. The third 
movement is a rondo on Russian airs, in 2-4 time, and the keys are 
E minor and E major. This is published in the Schlesinger edition. 


The chief editions of Rode’s concertos are as follows: 


Concerto No. 1. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, before 1845. 
Costallat. 
Peters, 1855. 
(F. David, with cadenza by F. Hermann, 1879, 1895, 1908) André. 
(Ad. Griinwald, 1881) Litolff. 
(Edm. Singer, 1885) Schweers and Haake. 
(F. Hermann, 1901) Peters. 
(K. Nowotny, 1912) Universal. 
Costallat. 
Cadenza by K. Nowotny, 1912, Goll. 
Adagio only (Kurt Goldmann, 1920) Carl Ruhle. 
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Concerto No. 2. : 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, before 1845. 
Costallat. 
Violin and Piano. 


Peters, 1856. 
Costallat. 
Rieter-Biedermann. 


Concerto No. 3. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, before 1845. 
Peters, 1856. 


Girod. 


H. Le Boulch. 


Concerto No. 4. 


Violin and Orchestra. 


André, before 1845. 
Costallat. 


Violin and Piano. 
Peters, 1856. 
(F. Hermann, 1872) Peters. 
(David, with piano by F. Hermann, 1879) Simrock. 
(Griinwald, 1881) Litolff. 
(David-Petri-‘Schwarwenka, 1908) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Hellmesberger) Universal. 
(David) Senff. 
(J. Eichberg) White. 
Aibl. : 
Costallat. 
Cranz. 


Cadenza. 
Karl Nowotny, 1911, 1912, Goll. 


Concerto No. 5. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Costallat. 


Violin and Piano. 
Peters, 1856. 
Challier. 
Cranz. 
(David, with cadenzas by F. Hermann, 1879, 1895) André. 
Cadenza. 
Karl Nowotny, 1911, Goll. 
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Concerto No. 6. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Costallat. 
Violin and Piano. 
Peters, 1857. 
(F. Hermann, 1872) Peters. 
(David-Hermann, 1879) Simrock. 
(Ad. Griinwald, 1891) Litolff. 
(Hellmesberger, 1901) Universal. 
(Hellmesberger, 1907, 1911) Cranz. 
(Marteau, with second violin and cadenza by H. Leonard, 1912) 
Steingraber. 
Aibl. 
Senff 
Cadenza. 
K. Nowotny, 1911, 1912, Goll. 


Concerto No. 7. 
Violin and Orchestra. 


Paez before 1845. 
Andre before 1849. 
Witzendorf before 1845. 
Costallat. 


Solo Violin only. 
(R. Scholz, 1902) Oertel. 
(W. Meyer, 1904) Steingraber. 
With Second Violin. 
(L. Spohr, 1890) Schlesinger. 


Violin and Piano. 


Peters, 1854. 
(F. Hermann, 1872) Peters. 
(A. Brand, 1874) Schott. 
(David-Hermann, 1879) Simrock. 
(H. E. Kayser, 1880, 1895) André. 
(Griinwald, 1881) Litolff. 
(J. Helmesberger, 1901) Universal. 
(J. Helmesberger, 1907) Cranz. 
(David-Petri-Scharwenka, 1909) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Wilhelmj) Novello. 
(David-Schradieck) Schirmer. 
(Dancla) Costallat. 
(E. Sauret) Augener. 

Aibl. 

Schott. 

Senff. 


Adagio only, Violin and Piano. 
(Kurt Goldmann, 1920) Carl Ruhle. 
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: Concerto No. 8. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
André before 18495. 
, Peters before 1845. 
Breitkopf and Hartel betore 1845. 
, Costallat. 


Solo Violin only. 
(W. Meyer, 1904) Steingraber. 
(Fritz Basserman, 1909) Firnberg. 


Violin and Piano. 

Peters, 1854. ; 
(F. Hermann, 1872) Peters. 
(David-Hermann, 1879) Simrock. 
(Griinwald, 1881) Litolff. 
(J. Hellmesberger, 1901) Universal. 
(J. Hellmesberger, 1907, 1911) Cranz. 
(David) Senff. 

(Dancla) Costallat. 

(Sauret) Augener. 
Universal. 
Ashdown. 


Concerto No. 9. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, before 18495. 
André. 
Costallat. 


Violin and Piano. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, before 1845. 
(Sitt, 1898) Eulenburg. 
(Hellmesberger, 1901) Universal. 
Costallat. 


Concerto No. 10. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
André, before 1845. 
> Breitkopf and Hartel, before 1845. 
Costallat. 


Violin and Piano. 
(David, with cadenza by F. Hermann, 1879, 1895) André. 
(Griinwald, 1881) Litolff. 
(Edm. Singer, 1885) Schweers and Haake. 
Peters, 1895. 
(Joachim, 1911) Simrock. 
(Nowotny, 1912) Universal. 
Costallat. 
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Concerto No. 11. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Simrock. 
Costallat. 

Violin and String Quartet. 
Simrock. 

Violin and Piano. 


(Petri, 1892, 1909) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(F. Hermann, 1894) Peters. 
(J. Hellmesberger, 1902) Universal. 
(J. Hellmesberger, 1907, 1910) Cranz. 
(Joachim, 1911) Simrock. 

Costallat. 


Concerto No. 12. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Costallat. 


Violin and Piano. 
(F. W. Ressel, 1869) Schlesinger. 
Concerto No. 13. 


Violin and Piano. 
(F. W. Ressel, 1869) Schlesinger. 


CHAPTER V. 
Italy, from Viotti to About 1800. 


The period of Italian composition from Viotti to Ardy is not 
very rich in the number of violin concertos that were produced. 
There were, however, one or two important composers whose works 
are well known. 


The first of these is Giovanni Battista Viotti, known to every 
amateur violinist through the twenty-second concerto. Viotti was 
born in Piedmont, near Vercelli, May 23, 1753. He studied in Turin, 
with Pugnani, and is thus, through his teacher and Somis, a descendant 
of Corelli. Rode and Baillot both studied with Viotti, and as Spohr 
was largely influenced by Rode, Viotti is thus brought into the center 
of the’ musical life of that time. In fact he is often called the father 
of modern violin playing since the entire nature of the treatment of 
the instrument was changed through his efforts. That these were not 
inconsiderable may be seen from the fact that Viotti contributed airs, 
sonatas, duets, trios, quartets, etc., in addition to the thirty con 
certos. 


Viotti was not fond of public performance. In 1788 he was the 
director of the Italian Opera Company where he remained until 
1792, when the Reign of Terror began., Viotti, ruined financially, 
went to England, but was expelled, and went to Holland, where he 
passed the time composing. In 1801 he returned to London, and, very 
strangely, went into the wine business. Spohr says that when he wanted 
to take lessons from Viotti, the latter said that he occupied himself 
but seldom with music, and, therefore, could not receive any pupils. 
When a nobleman, who greatly admired Viotti, rebuked him for 
entering the wine business, Viotti replied, “My dear Sir, I have 
done so simply because I find that the English like wine better than 
music.” Later he went to Paris as manager of the Grand Opera, and 
after a time retired with a pension. He returned again to London, 
but failing health kept him from being active musically, though he 
shared in the leadership of the Philharmonic Society, which was 
founded in 1813. Viotti died March 3, 1824. 
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Viotti was simple in his tastes and let this quality stand forth 
in his music. According to Baillot, Viotti’s style of playing was 
perfection, and certainly his style of composition is not far from it. 
He developed the concerto after the model of the sonata and 
broadened its dimensions. While in his earlier works the orchestral 
treatment is considered rather crude, his later: treatment is much 
different. The sonata had been developed in modern form by different 
writers, such as Haydn, and had the full orchestral accompaniment. 
The resources of the orchestra were elaborated for the concerto by 
Viotti in the same manner, without experimenting, and without the 
crowding out of the solo. In the Viotti concertos the solo and the 
orchestra support each other, but the solo violin has the first and 
last word. The theme, passages, and tuttis grow out of one central 
idea. One new feature in particular was developed by Viotti, namely, 
the passages, which were brought in for variety, and were used largely 
to effect contrasts, setting the themes in clearer relief. The violin is 
essentially melodic in its nature and a pure thematic development is 
thus difficult, but Viotti met the difficulty by the passage. In the 
strictly modern concerto the thematic development is laid partly in the 
orchestra and partly in the solo violin, which is thus subordinated to 
a certain extent, as in the concertos of a symphonic character, such 
as Beethoven, Bruch, Brahms and others, who sometimes bring out a 
beautiful effect and sometimes develop a creation that is unplayable, 
ineffective, unviolinistic, and hideous in its tonal effects. On the other 
hand Viotti draws effectively upon the natural resources of the 
violin, and his concertos and other music yield, therefore, a pleasing 
contrast to many of the ones that are published at the present time. 


Only a part of the thirty concertos of Viotti will be discussed 
in this article, and of these only brief notices will be given in most 
cases. 

The first and second concertos are no longer available. The 
manuscript of the second concerto is in the Library of the Mon- 
astery at Heiligenkreuz, near Baden. The accompaniment calls for 
two violins, alto viola, bass, two oboes and two horns. The first 
movement is Allegro, in E major, alla breve time. The second move- 
ment is Adagio, in A major, 2-4 time. The third movement is 
Polonaise, Rondo, in E major, 3-4 time. 


. In the third concerto, the first movement is Maestoso, in A 
major, 4-4 time. The orchestra states the main theme twice, first 
piano, then forte and a little later pianissimo, for the third time, be- 
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fore the entrance of the solo violin in 54th measure, stating the same 
theme, but two octaves higher, then again in double stops an octave 
below the opening of the solo. After this is developed the second 
theme is introduced and developed. Then the first theme is heard 
again in doubles and after a brief section the movement is brought 
to a close. 


The second movement is Adagio, in E major, 2-4 time. After 
the short introduction, the solo violin plays for five lines, and a six 
measure tutti closes the movement. The third movement is a Ron- 
deau, in A major, 2-4 time. It is a brilliant movement written largely 
in triplets (16ths) with parts in 32nds, also triplets. It consists of 
2 pages, of which 5 lines near the end of the movement are in A 
minor. 


In the fourth concerto, the opening movement is Maestoso, in 
D major, 4-4 time. It is of only moderate difficulty. It contains some 
work in triplets and with practically no double stop work. The 
second movement is a Romance, in A major, 2-4 time. It consists 
of only 7 lines with but 2 lines in A minor. The third movement 
is Allegro, in D major, 2-4 time. It is only 2 pages in length and is 
“somewhat more difficult than the first movement. It consists of some 
work in triplets, some doubles, and a number of groups containing 
32nds and some 64ths. 

In the fifth concerto, the first movement is an Allegro, in C 
major, 4-4 time, with an introduction by the orchestra covering 49 
measures. The movement is considerably more difficult than the 


_ corresponding movements of several of the other concertos of Viotti, 


containing double stops, triplets in broken octaves, trills on dotted 
16ths, etc. The second movement is an Andantino, in C major, 2-4 
time. -The solo enters after a short introduction. A large part of the 
movement is in triplets in 16ths, with 7 lines mostly in 32nds, and it 
also contains some broken octaves. 

In the sixth concerto, in E major, the first movement is Allegro, 
alla breve time. There is an introduction of 78 measures for the 
orchestra, followed by the first solo containing a few doubles, mostly 
in triplets, in 8ths, or in straight 16ths, with a few broken tenths and 
broken octaves. Then follows the second orchestral section of 2 
lines, and the new solo section shortly changes to E minor, with about 
1/3 page written in triplets and in 8ths. The section closes with a 
one line tutti, changing, as the solo enters, back again to E major, and 
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a recapitulation has about the same degree of difficulty as the first 
section. 

The second movement is Adagio, in A major, 2-4 time. The 
solo enters after 6 measures, and, after one and one-half lines, changes 
in A minor for the same amount. Then follows a return to A major, 
like the first section with a modified close, and the movement is brought 
to a conclusion by a three measure section by the orchestra. 

The third movement is a Rondeau, Allegretto, in E major, 6-8 
time. The solo violin opens the movement and is followed by a 
short orchestral section. Then a third solo, introducing three string 
chords, leads into an A minor section lasting ten lines, then returns 
to E major, this time Allo assai, in 2-4 time; but after about 2/3 of a 
page it changes to “tempo primo” in 68 time. After a section of 
about the same length, the movement is brought to a conclusion by a 
short orchestral section. 

The ninth concerto has the first movement Maestoso, in A 
major, 4-4 time. The orchestral section covers 63 measures, after 
which the solo enters with a vigorous theme, and, after a page of this 
work and a short tutti, leads into the third and shorter solo section. 
This is followed by a short tutti, leading into a recapitulation, after 
which a short orchestral section brings the movement to a close. The 
chief difficulties are found in the triplets, skipping strings in 16ths, and 
a very few doubles. 

The second movement is Adagio, in E major, alla breve time. 
The solo occupies about 6 lines and is divided into two sections 
separated by a three measure tutti. The solo plays to end and passes 
without pause into third section, Rondeau, in A major, 2-4 time, with 
an introductory section, in A minor, of about 5 lines. The chief 
difficulties are found in the triplets and in 32nds many of which are 
in groups of three, followed by a 32nd rest. A short tutti closes the 
movement. 

The eleventh concerto opens Allegro Maestoso, in A major, 4-4 
time. The orchestral section is 70 measures in length, after which 
the solo enters. The movement contains triplets, and more doubles 
than in the 9th Concerto; also broken octaves. There is a contrasting 
section in A minor, but the key returns to A major about a page from 
the end of the movement. 

The second movement is Andante, in E major, 2-4 time. The 
entire movement has only 8 lines. The solo enters in the 9th 
measure, and is followed shortly by a brief orchestral passage, which 
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is followed by the second solo, and a three measure orchestra passage 
brings the movement to a close. The third movement is a Rondeau, 
Allegro in A major, 2-4 time. The sdko violin opens the movement 
playing 8 measures and then follows an orchestral section playing 28 
measures, after which the main solo is heard lasting about one and 
one-half pages and containing many triplets. The orchestral section 
has a contrasting section in A minor, also largely in triplets, but this 
returns to A major, with the original theme. After about a page 
of solo work an 8 measure tutti brings the movement to a close. 

The thirteenth concerto opens ‘Allegro brilliante, in A major, 
alla breve time. There is a long orchestral introduction with an op- 
tional cut of 52 measures in the piano arrangement. The movement 
is built upon the customary double theme. There is an intermediate 
section in A minor, largely in triplets, returning at the recapulation to 
A major, with the restatement of the theme. This is followed by a 
coda-like ending with 6 concluding measures for the orchestra. The 
second movement is an Andante, in E major, 3-8 time. It consists of 
a single page with an orchestral opening, and alternates between solo 
and orchestra. There is a short cadenza for the solo instrument, fol- 
lowed by a tutti, leading into a short section in E minor, as the solo 
enters; but the last 2 lines are again in E major and contain some work 
in double stops for the solo instrument. Three measures for the or- 
chestra bring the movement to a close. The third movement is 
Tempo di Minuetto, in A major, 3-4 time. The solo violin begins 
the movement, which contain four pages of rather more difficult work 
than the first movement, since the composer makes free use of 32nds 
and 64ths, sextuplets, broken octaves and trills up to the bridge (E’”). 

The seventeenth concerto opens Allegretto, in D minor, 4-4 time. 
The solo enters, after 6 measures, with the principal theme. The 
key remains the same throughout the entire movement. It contains 
rather more work than the opening movement of the 13th concerto. 
The second movement is an Adagio, in B flat, 2-4 time. 

It consists of one page alternating between the orchestra and the 
solo instrument. The third movement is Presto, in D’ minor, 4-4 
time. The solo enters at once. Octaves and broken octaves are 
numerous. The movement contains altogether 6 pages of solo, making 
it about a page longer than the first movement, and it is of about the 
same degree of difficulty. 

The eighteenth concerto has the first movement, Allegro non 
troppo, in E minor, 4-4 time. Part of the movement is in B major 
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and E major, but the movement ends in the original key. There are 
some doubles in the movement, but it is not very difficult. The second 
movement is Andante, in A-~major, 3-8 time. The most noticeable 
feature is that there are two runs, each of two octaves 128th notes. 
The third movement is Presto, 4-4 time. The movement opens in E 
major, but has an intermediate passage of about one and one-half 
pages in E major. The movement is not as difficult as the first. 

The twentieth concerto opens Allegro, in D major, 4-4 time. This 
is developed in the same manner of the other Viotti concertos, and 
does not contain anything very remarkable in the way of technic. 
The second movement is Adagio, in D minor, alla breve time. This 
leads at once to the third movement, Allegretto, in D major, 68 
time. In the fourth line this changes to Allegro vivo, and the move- 
ment alternates between these two tempos, with three sections of 
each, until the end. The first two changes to Allegro vivo are intro- 
duced by the orchestra in a three line section, and are followed by 
the solo entering in octaves.. The third time there is no orchestral 
introduction and no octaves in the solo. The first and third move- 
ments each contain a moderate amount of double stop work, chiefly 
thirds and sixths. , 

The twenty-first concerto opens Allegro, in E major, 4-4 time. 
The orchestra opens with the principal theme. After 81 measures 
the solo violin enters with the principal theme in doubles. After 
this is developed there is a short orchestral section, and the solo 
violin announces the second theme. Development is carried out in 
triplets; the key changing to A minor. This changes back to E 
major in the orchestral section which begins the recapitulation. Later, 
the solo again enters in doubles as in the first. After the cadenza the 
orchestra closes the movement. 

The second movement is Andante, in A major, 4-4 time. It has 
a short orchestral introduction. The solo is smooth and graceful. 
There is a contrasting section of 9 measures with only 314 measures 
for the solo violin, followed by a repetition of the first theme and a 
short ending. 

The third movement is Allegretto piu tosto vivo, in E major, 2-4 
time. The solo violin opens the movement. There is considerable 
work in doubles and in 16ths. A section in E minor is sub-divided by 
a secondary section, in G minor, leading back to E minor before the 
return to E major. 


The twenty-second concerto is without doubt the best known 
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of all the Viotti works. It is the most alive, and is remarkable for its 
fine subjects and the orchestral treatment. These features, with its 
high poetic value made it a favorite with Brahms. The concerto 
is dedicated to Cherubini, with whom he lived, in 1785, at a house 
in Rue do la Michodiere, Paris. Cherubini is said to have furnished 
the instrumentation, though there is no proof of the statement. 

The first movement is Moderato, in A minor, 4-4 time. The 
movement opens with the orchestral exposition peculiar to the con: 
certos of the earlier masters. This is sometimes shortened in modern 
presentations of the work. The solo instrument enters with the 
principal subject in A minor. The key changes to A major, and a 
transitional passage leads to the second theme, put forward by the 
violin in E major. Passage work follows and there is a tutti, suc- 
ceeded, in its turn, by an episode for the violin. More passage work 
follows for the latter, there is a suggestion of the material of the 
second subject, in C sharp minor, and the principal theme returns to 
form a recapitulatory section—the second subject, however, not re- 
peated. Toward the close there is a cadenza for the solo violin. 

The second movement is Adagio, in E major, 4-4 time. Ten 
introductory measures for the orchestra precede the entrance of the 
solo violin with the principal theme. At the end of the movement a 
cadenza is introduced. 

The third movement is Agitato assai, in A minor, 2-4 time. 
The movement has something of the nature of a rondo. Its principal 
subject is announced by the solo violin. A short tutti leads to an 
episode for the violin, and the second theme, in C major, is given to 
the same instrument. Passage work follows, much use being made of 
a triplet figure that had been heard in the opening theme. The re- 
capitulation has the principal subject in the orchestra, and at the close 
of a tutti a cadenza is introduced. There is more passage work, and 
the ‘violin brings forward a suggestion of the first theme. A short 
coda concludes the work. 

The twenty-third concerto has the opening movement, Allegro, 
-in G major, alla breve time. The movement is bright and has plenty 
of solidity but is not as difficult as the twenty-second. The second 
movement, Andante, in E major, 2-4 time, is plaintive, and is peculiar 
in the remarkably small number of different notes used in the theme. 
The movement is essentially a solo for the D string. The third move- 
ment is a Rondo, in G major, 2-4 time. It is the least interesting of the 
three but is cheerful and has considerable work in doubles. 
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The twenty-fourth concerto has the opening movement, Maestoso, 
in B minor, 4-4 time. The second movement, Andante sostenuto, is in 
D major, 2-4 time. The third is Allegretto, in B minor, 2-4 time. The 
movement is opened by the solo violin. There is considerable work in 
doubles, and in triplets in doubles, so that the movement on the whole 
is somewhat more difficult than the twenty-third concerto. By many 
it is liked better than the more popular twenty-second. 


The twenty-fifth concerto has the first movement Andante, in A 
minor, 6-8 time, changing in the 14th measure to Allegro Vivo Assai, 
alla breve time, for 63 measures, then back to Tempo Primo, 6-8 
time, for 6 measures before the entrance of the solo. After 14 
measures this changes to Allegro Vivace Assai, in alla breve time, 
but with an intermediate section following an orchestral interlude. 
The solo is mostly in triplets with some work in doubles. The or- 
chestral section of 30 measures closes the movement. The second 
movement is Andante sostenuo, in D major, 2-4 time. There is an 
orchestral introduction of 12 measures. The solo is rather choppy 
without broadly sustained melodies. The movement ends with ten 
measures for the orchestra. The third movement is Allegretto, in A 
minor, 2-4 time. The solo opens with the principal theme at once. 
The movement is built up in the regular way with a contrasting sec- 
tion, in A major, about half way through, but returning again to A 
minor. The orchestra ending of about two and one-half lines, brings 
the two and one-half pages of the movement to a close. 

The twenty-seventh concerto has the opening movement Piu 
Tosto Lento, in C major, 4-4 time, changing for 15 measures to 
Allegro Vivace. There are 83 measures before the entrance of the 
solo, which plays for 2 pages, and after a short orchestral interlude, 
the solo again enters, while the key shortly changes to E major, in- 
troducing the same theme as presented by the orchestra in the open- 
ing section of the Allegro Vivace. After another orchestral section 
the recapitulation begins, based upon the first theme. The solo closes 
with a series of trills, followed by a 19 measure orchestral ending. 
The second movement is Adagio non troppo, in E major, 2-4 time 
with a contrasting section in E minor. The movement contains con- 
siderable work in 32nds. The third movement is an Allegretto ma 
non troppo, in C major, 2-4 time. There are 4 measures in the or- 
chestral introduction. It is developed along the usual lines with a 
few short orchestral sections. The solo has many triplets and some 
tenths. It is about the same length as the first movement. 
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The twenty-eighth concerto opens Moderato, in A minor, 4-4 
time. The most striking part of the movement is the work in triplets, 
of which there is about one and one-half pages. Of these about half 
are in double stops, chiefly in thirds, sixths and octaves. The second 
movement is Andante Sostenuto, in F major, 3-8 time, containing 
some work in double stops. The third movement is Allegretto vivo, 
in A minor, 2-4 time, with nearly a page in D major. The cadenza 
in this movement comes about a page from the end. 

The twenty-ninth concerto is not very difficult. It opens Al 
legro maestoso, in E minor, 4-4 time. The second movement is An- 
dante, in C major, 3-8 time, with an intermediate section in B flat. 
The third movement follows immediately after the Andante, and the 
introduction, for the orchestra only, is Moderato, ma non troppo, in 
3-4 time. This may, however, be omitted at pleasure passing directly 
to the solo, Allegretto, in E minor, 3-4 time. An intermediate sec- 
tion at I is in E major, but the key returns to the minor at section N, 
and the cadenza comes at section P, nearly one and one-half pages 
from the end. 

Traeg’s Catalog, 1799, lists only five of Viotti’s concertos, in A, A, D, C, 
and B flat major, with accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, 
viola and bass. 


The chief editions of Viotti’s concertos are as follows: 


Concertos Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, Orchestra parts about 1860, 
Costallat. 


Concerto No. 13. 
Orchestra Parts. 
Costallat. 
Violin and Piano. 
- Costallat. 


Concertos Nos. 14, 15, 16. 
Orchestra Parts. 
Costallat. 


Concerto No. 17. 
Orchestra Parts. 
Costallat. 


Violin and Piano. 


(Nadaud, 1900) Costallat. 
(Lichtenberg, first movement only) Schirmer. 
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Concerto No. 18. 
Orchestra Parts. 
Costallat. 
André, 1870. 


Violin and Piano. 
André, 1856. 


Concerto No. 19. 
Orchestra Parts. 
_ Costallat. 
Violin and Piano. 
Costallat. 


Concerto No. 20. 


Orchestra Parts. 
Costallat. 
André. 
Violin and Piano. 
Peters, 1856. 
André. 
(F. Hermann, 1895) Peters. 
(H. von Steiner, 1924) Cranz. 


Concerto No. 21. 


Orchestra Parts. 
Costallat. 
Violin and Piano. 
(F. Hermann, 1856) Peters. 


Concerto No. 22. 


Orchestra Parts. 
Costallat. 
André, 1869. 
Breitkopf an Hartel, 1895. 
Violin Solo only 
(Richard Scholls: 1903) Ortel. 
Violin and Piano. 
(F. Hermann, 1855, 1872) Peters. 
(Hugo Heermann, ‘with cadenza, 1868, 1876, 1895) André. 
(David- Hermann, 1879) Simrock. 
(Ad. Griinwald, 1881) Litolff. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, 1895. 
(Jos. Hellmesberger, 1901, 1902) Universal. 
(W. Meyer, 1904) Steingraber. 
(David-Sitt, with cadenza, 1906) Eulenburg. 
Oertel. 
(Jos. Hellmesberger, 1911) Cranz. 
(Jos. Joachim, 1911) Simrock. 
(David-Schradieck) Schirmer. 
(J. Block, with cadenza, 1914) Rozsnyai. 
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(Alard in ee classiques) Schott. 
(Alard) A. Noél. 
Adagio only. Violin and Piano. 


ndré. 
Separate Cadenzas. 
Alard, Cadenza to the first movement, Schott. 
Alard, Cadenzas to the 22nd and 24th concertos, Schott. 
Leonard, Cadenzas to the first and second movements, Schott. 
Nowotny, Cadenzas to the 22nd and 23rd concertos, Rarich. 
pybion, Nine Cadenzas, the 4th to the 8th for the 22nd concerto, 
ansen. 


Concerto No. 23. 


Orchestra Parts. 
Costallat. 
(Sitt, 1906) André. 
Violin and Piano. 
(F. Hermann, 1856, 1872) Peters. 
(David-Hermann, 1879) Simrock. 
(A. Griinwald, 1881) Litolff. 
(J. pene ee 1901, 1902) Universal. 
(Sitt, 1904) André. 
(David-Peters-Taubmann, ae Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Jos. Hellmesberger, 1911) C ranz. 
(E. Sauret wtih Cadenza) Augener. 
Cadenzas. 
D. Gentili, Opus 21, 1909, Carlo Schmidl. 
Nowotny, Cadenzas to the 22nd and 23rd concertos, R6rich, Goll. 


Concerto No. 24. 


Orchestra Parts. 
Costallat. 


Violin and Piano. 
(F. Hermann, 1855, 1895) Peters. 
(A. Schulz, with cadenza, 1903) Litolff. 
(H. von Steiner, 1924) Cranz. 
Litolff. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Alard) Schott. 
Cadenzas. 
H. Leonard, 1890, 1892, Schott. 


Concerto No. 25. 


Orchestra Parts. 
Costallat. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Le Boulch. 
Violin and Piano. 
Costallat, 1860. 
(F. Hermann, 1856) Peters. 
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Concerto No. 26. 
Orchestra Parts. 
Costallat. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Le Boulch. 


Violin and Piano. 
(F. Hermann, 1855) Peters. 


Concerto No. 27. 

Orchestra Parts. 
Costallat. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Le Boulch. 

Violin and Piano. 
(F. Hermann, 1856) Peters. 

Costallat, about 1860. 


Concerto No. 28. 
Violin and Piano. 
Peters, 1857. 
(F. Hermann, 1872) Peters. 
(David-Hermann, 1879) Simrock. 
(Grinwald, 1881) Litolff. 
(J. Hellmesberger, 1901, 1902) Universal. 
(J. Hellmesberger, 1911) Cranz. 
(David-Petri-Scharwenka, 1910) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Sam Franko, 1912) Schirmer. 
(Marteau, with a second violin part) Steingraber. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Le Boulch. 
Cadenza. 
C. Mirés (for the first movement) Ricordi. 


Concerto No. 29. 


Orchestra Parts. 
Costallat. 
Kistner. 

Solo Violin only. 
(Fritz Basserman, 1900) Firnberg. 

Violin and Piano. 
Peters, 1855. 
(PF. Hermann, 1872) Peters. 
(David-Hermann, 1879) Simrock. 
(Griinwald, 1881) Litolff. 
(Jos. Hellmesberger, 1901, 1902) Universal. 
(W. Meyer, 1904) Steingraber. 
(David-Petri-‘Scharwenka, 1909) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Jos. Hellmesberger) 1911, Cranz. 
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Domenico Dragonetti was born at Venice, April 7, 1763, and 
died at London, April 16, 1846. He wrote a violin concerto in C 
minor, 3-4 time, with accompaniment for flute and strings. The manu- 
script is in the British Museum. 


Giuseppe Festa was born at Trani, in 1771, and died at Naples, 
in 1839. He was a violinist, conductor and composer. In the Biblio- 
teca Palatina, at Parma, are three of his concertos. 

The first concerto, for violin and orchestra, has the first move- 
ment Maestoso sostenuto, in A minor, 4-4 time. The second move- 
ment is Largo sostenuto, in 4-4 time; the third is Allo spiritoso non 
presto, in alla breve time. 

In the second concerto, in G major, the first movement is Allo 
moderato, in 4-4 time. The second is Andante, in 6-8 time; the 
third is Allo non tanto, in 4-4 time. 

The third concerto is called Piccolo concerto de violino. It 
is in G minor and consists of two movements, the first, Maestoso, in 
4-4 time; the second, Allegretto non tanto, in 2-4 time. 


Michele Nasci was born about 1770, probably at Naples. He is 
known through three manuscript concertos at Vienna. 


Joseph Giorgio, a pupil of Viotti, was born at Turin in 1777. He 
was violinist at the chapel of the King of Westphalia about 1810, and 
in the Opéra Comique from 1823 to 1834. He is credited with sev- 
eral concertos, which are not available. 


Felice da Maurizio di Radicati was born at Turin, 1778, and died 
in Vienna, April 14, 1823. He studied with Pugnani, and by elec 
tion was made leader of the Bologna orchestra, March 31, 1815. Later 
he was the director of the great orchestra of the Basilica di S. Pietro, 
and professor of Violin at the famous Licio Filarmonico of Bologna. 
He was a friend of Haydn, Romberg and Beethoven, and was a 
musician rather than a virtuoso. He is credited with one concerto 
in D major for the violin, together with quartets and smaller pieces. 
The concerto is said to have been composed at Bologna, May 14, 1819. 
The manuscript is in the Biblioteca del Liceo Musicale, at Bologna. 

Giovanni Battista Polledro was born at Piova, near Turin, June 
10, 1781. He studied with Pugnani, and was a composer of some 
prominence, but cannot compare with his teacher. In 1804 he was 
first violinist at the Theatre in Bergamo. He spent five years in 
Russia; ten years as leader of the band at Dresden, from 1814 to 1824; 
then became director general of the Royal Orchestra at Turin, where 
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he remained for twenty years. Polledro died at Piova, August 15, 
1853. Five violin concertos are assigned to him. 

Of these, the manuscripts of two are in the British Museum. The 
first is in E flat major, Opus 6, consisting of Allegro, Andante, Adagio 
and Polacca; scored for oboes, horns, bassoons and strings. The second 
is in G minor, Opus 7, consisting of Allegro maestoso, Andante sos- 
tenuto and Rondo Allegro. The scoring is the same as for Opus 6, 
with the addition of trumpets and drums. It is dedicated to Bonifazio 
Asioli and the date assigned is about 1809. 

The next concerto writer of Italy is one whose name has 
been blazoned throughout the world as the greatest violinist of all 
times—Niccolo Paganini. So much has been written about his life 
that only the barest details need be given in this article. He was born 
at Genoa, February 18, 1784, and died at Nice, May 27, 1840. Paganini 
was taught to some extent by his father who compelled him to practice 
with unremitting toil, which may account for some of his later dissi- 
pations. Paganini always denied that he had a regular instructor, 
though a few have claimed to have given him lessons. However it 
may be, it is a fact that Paganini was largely self taught, and he devel- 
oped violin technic to a point hitherto undreamed of. His composi- 
tions exploit the brilliancy and novelty of his mechanical devices, 
and show a nature full of fire and passion, original, willful, and capri- 
cious, striving after the effective and sensational. It is said, however, 
by those who were competent to judge, that Paganini was not a great 
interpreter of the works of others, but needed his own compositions 
to show off since he is said to have lacked a grand tone, a long bow, 
and tasteful execution. 

When Spohr visited Italy, in the Autumn of 1816, he was anxious 
to hear Paganini. The two artists met October 17th. Three days 
later Spohr asked Paganini to play for him, but Paganini refused, say- 
ing that he was not in the humor, but if they met in Rome or Naples 
he would play. These plans did not materialize, however, and it was 
not until 1830 that Spohr finally heard Paganini, when the latter played 
in Cassel. Spohr listened with great interest. He says that Paganini’s 
compositions and execution form a strange mixture of the highly 
genial and childishly tasteless, making him alternately charmed and dis- 
appointed. 

Much of the music written by Paganini is trivial, and if it bore 
any other name would have been forgotten long ago. Even as it is 
there are only a few of his works that are considered of any special 
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worth. They were certainly written for the violin, and, in spite of 
their great difficulties, are more effective than many of the works of 
the other composers who wrote for the violin apparently for the only 
reason that they wished to offer something to every department of 
musical knowledge. The two concertos that are available have stood 
the test of time better than many of the other compositions of Paganini, 
probably because the technical demands are more legitimate than in 
some of his other compositions. 

As to the exact number of concertos written by Paganini there 
is some doubt. It is said that at least seven have disappeared. Of these 
one, in D minor, was played by Paganini at his first concert in Paris 
March 25, 1831. Another was in E minor, the last movement—An- 
dantino Gajo—having a triangle obbligato accompaniment. A third 
was in E major, the movements of which were Allegro marziale, Can- 
tabile spianato, and Pollaca brilliante. Four others, of which one was 
written at Nice shortly before his death, were all without orchestral 
parts. The manuscript of the concerto in E major is said to be in the 
possession of Paganini’s nephews at the present time. It was played 
several times by Paganini, and it is also said that Sivori played it at 
Rome. 

The first concerto, Opus 6, was written probably in 1820, but was 
not published until 1851. The concerto is peculiar in that the solo 
is written in D major and the accompaniment in E flat. This requires 
the violin to be tuned a half tone higher. This altered tuning did not, 
however, originate with Paganini. See the article “Scordatura,” in The 
Violinist’s Encyclopedic Dictionary. The first movement of the con- 
certo is Allegro maestoso, 4-4 time. It begins with an orchestral intro- 
duction in which the opening theme of the solo is suggested. The 
solo violin then enters, and announces a subject of vigorous character, 
this being followed by passages in thirds. The second theme of ex- 
pressive tranquillity appears in A major, played by the solo instrument 
above a syncopated accompaniment in the orchestra. After a ritardando 
the passage work in thirds returns and there is much brilliant work 
for the solo violin. At the conclusion of this, an orchestral tutti leads 
to the development. While this part of the movement suggests occa- 
sional references to previous material, there is more episodical matter 
introduced than actual working out of the principal themes. After 
twenty measures of triplet passages, in double stops, for the solo violin, 
the second subject is hinted at, and the triplet passages return. The 
second theme is then given what is practically a recapitulation in D 
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major, and there is much brilliant passage work in thirds, such as the 
first portion. Then follows a short tutti, a pause, and the cadenza is 
introduced shortly before the end of the movement. The second move- 
ment is Adagio, in B mtnor, 4-4 time. This movement was inspired by 
a prison scene as given by Demarini at Milan, in 1813 or 1814. This 
movement is not particularly difficult. The third movement is a 
Rondo, Allegro spirituoso, in D major, 2-4 time. The movement 
begins easily enough until section C is reached, which opens in tenths 
alternating with sixths and with broken octaves, the eight measures 
having as the lower note a short appoggiatura. Beginning at section 
D we find nearly a page of double harmonies. At section F come 
broken octaves and sixths; at section G triplets near the bridge; at 
section I groups of eleven notes covering the entire range of the 
violin, together with harmonic runs. At section K the opening of the 
Rondo is repeated. At section N comes some work on the G string 
which finds an echo in harmonics in section O where new material for 
the G string is introduced, finding its harmonic echo in section P. 
Section Q resembles section I in the treatment of the harmonies. At 
section R the opening of the Rondo is repeated, and at Section U 
begins a brilliant codalike close, un poco piu presto, including triplets 
near the bridge, four string chords, harmonic runs, etc., until the 
close of the movement which is finished by the solo voilin. 

The concerto is scored for 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, bassoon, 
double bassoon, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, kettledrum, bass 
drum, cymbals and the usual strings. 

The second concerto, Opus 7, opens Allegro maestoso, 12-8 time, 
in B minor. After the introductory tutti the solo is introduced and 
the difficulties being at once. Section A having broken tenths and 
runs in thirds. In the next section a new theme is introduced, and 
about half of this section is in doubles consisting of tenths, octaves, etc., 
with the last part of the section in harmonics and double harmonics. 
Section C is given over to the orchestra, but the solo begins again in 
the next section, and after five lines the remainder of the section is in 
triplets, mostly doubles, thirds answering sixths, with some tenths, and 
with three string chords interspersed. In section E the key changes 
to B major, and the theme that was introduced at Section B is repeated 
and is developed after the same manner. Section F is tutti, and, after 
introducing a cadenza, closes the movement. The second movement 
is the Adagio, D major, Alla breve time. The movement is not very 
difficult until the last part where a double harmonic run is introduced. 
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The last movement is a Rondo, Andantino, Allegretto moderato, 6-8 
time, in B minor. At first the movement is of moderate difficulty, but 
it gradually becomes more difficult and sections D and E are largely in 
doubles of all kinds. Through sections F and G there is a temporary 
breathing spell but in section G the work in doubles begins again, and 
continues until section L is reached, where the original key and theme 
are resumed for two lines, after which the movement is closed by a 
four line tutti. 


The chief Editions of Paganini’s concertos are as follows: 


Concerto No. 1, Opus 6. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Parts, 1852, Schott. 
(F. David, 1897) Breitkopf and Hartel. 


Senff. 
First movement only, Score and Parts, 1883, Simrock. 


Solo Violin only. 
(David, 1874) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Violin and Piano. 
(David-A. Eibenschitz, 1886) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Jos. Hellmesberger, 1908) Cranz. 
(A. Schulz, 1905) Litolff. 
(J. Becker, 1880) Peters. 
(Wilhelmj) Senff. 
Simrock, 1883. 
(A. Hartmann, 1911) Simrock. 
(Hubay, 1902) Universal. 
(Wilhelmj) Fischer. 
(Sauret) Augener. 
Violin and Piano, with Cadenza. 
(K. Flesch, 1914, with Cadenza) Peters. 
(Fl. von Reuter, 1925) Edenburg. 
Violin and Piano, with Cadenza and Second Violin. 
(Marteau, wtih cadenza and second violin by H. Léonard, 1913) 
Steingraber. 
Cadenzas, Separate from the Concerto. 
Alberto Bachman, 1911, Costallat. 
Vinc. Cernicchiaro, Opus 5, 1880, Schuberth. 
C. Gavriloff, Opus 14, Zimmermann. 
A. Hartmann, 1906, Hansen. 
Jos. Hellmesberger, Sr., 1901, Universal. 
A. Hilf, 1909, R. Forberg. 
Issay Mitnitzky, 1911, Jonasson-Eckermann. 
Richard Sahla, in Eberhardt’s Virtuoso Violin School, Kahnt. 
Sauret, in his Gradus ad Paruassum, Book III. 
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First Movement only. 
Score and Parts, 1883, Simrock. 
Violin and Piano. 
(Besekirsky, with Cadenza, 1870) Schott. 
(Hartmann, 1911) Simrock. 
(With Cadenzas by Lauterbach, Schweers and Haake. 
(E. Nadaud) Costallat. 


(Pietro Venturini, with Cadenza for Paganini, Opus 7), Carisch. 


Rondo alone. 
Violin and Piano, Schott. 


Concerto No. 2, Opus 7. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Parts, 1852, Schott. 
Lemoine. 
(Wagner and Kuhlau) Costallat. 
Solo Violin only. 
(David, 1874) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Violin and Piano. 
(David-Scharwenka, 1896, 1908) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(J. Hellmesberger, 1908) Cranz. 
(A. Wilhelmj, 1905) Schott. 
(J. Manen; A. Vailant, 1913) Universal. 
Separate Movements. 


Allegro Maestoso (Cadenza by Romeo Franzoni) Ricordi, 1924. 


La Campanella. 
(Wilhelmj) Schott. 
(Kreisler) Eulenburg. 


Cadenza, published separately. 


Pietro Venturini, with cadenza for Paganini, Opus 6, Carisch. 


Arranged for Flute and Piano. 
(Kuhlau) Costallat. 
Arranged for Piano. 
(C. Cerny) Williams. 
(Niedermeyer) Costallat. 
Brainerd. 
Arranged for Player Piano. 
Lyon Edition, 65 note, Liszt's transcription. 


Pietro Raimondi was born December 20, 1786, at Rome, where 


he died October 30, 1853. Raimondi was Conductor at St 


and on August 7, 1852, three of his oratorios were produced. 


Peters 
The 


success of these when presented singly was moderate, but when the 
three were combined the applause and excitement was unbounded and 
Raimondi fainted. Raimondi is noted for his extraordinary polyphonic 
combinations, and among his works are found such combinations as 
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four fugues, each for four voices, that could be united: six fugues, 
each for four voices, that could be united: fugues for sixteen choirs; 
opera buffa and opera seria that went equally well either singly or 
combined. These attempts were, however, utterly futile, and belong 
to the past and will not be revived. Among his works are mentioned 
three violin concertos that were published at Amsterdam. None of 
these are available. 


Niccola Vaccari was born at Tolentino, March 15, 1790, and 
died at Pesaro, August 5, 1848. He came with his parents in his 
early youth to Pesaro, and there received his first instruction in violin 
playing. Later he studied in Rome, taking counterpoint with Janna- 
coni. In 1812 he studied opera composition with Paesiello, in Naples. 
He composed a concerto for the violin, and played it at one of the 
Philharmonic concerts, in London, March 17, 1823. 

Gaetano Mares was born at Venice, of Bohemian parents, in 1793, 
and died in 1862. He was a theatre violinist and orchestra director. 
Mares wrote a number of string quartets, duets, studies for violin, a 
sonata for violin and piano and several violin concertos. The third 
concerto was published in 1877, by Ricordi. 

Ferdinand Giorgetti was born June 25, 1796, at Florence, and 
died there March 23, 1867. He began to play at the age of three, 
and afterwards became a pupil of Giuliani. Among his violin works 
is his Concerto Dramatico in E minor, Opus 8, published by Breitkopf 
and Hartel, some time before 1845. 

Giuseppe Ghebart was born at Piedmont, November 20, 1796, 
and died at Milan, January 22, 1870. He studied with Radicati. He 
entered the Royal Chapel in Turin, in 1814, and became solo violinist 
in 1824. From 1817 he directed the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Academy. In 1832 he was conductor of the Theatre orchestra, and in 
1846 was court conductor. Ricordi published his concerto. 

Antonio Rolla, son of Alessandro, was born at Parma, April 18, 
1798, and died at Dresden, May 19, 1837. He wrote a violin con- 
certo, Opus 7, in A minor, that was published by Breitkopf and Hartel, 
before 1845. From 1825 to 1835 he was leader of the Italian Opera 
Band at Dresden. 

Abate Giulio Visconti dates from the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He wrote a violin concerto in A major, the manuscript being in 
the Milan Conservatory. 
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J. Anzoletti wrote a concertino which was published by Leuckart. 


Giovanni Battista Ardy is mentioned in Eitner as a composer ot 
a concerto for violin with accompaniment for two violins, viola, and 
bass, in F major. The manuscript is in the Dresden Musikaliensamm- 
lung, Cx. 42. 


Lorenzo Ardy, said to be from Turin, is listed in Eitner as the 
composer of two violin concertos for solo violin, with accompaniment 
for two violins, viola and bass, in F major and G major. The manu- 
scripts are in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 40 and 41. 


Padre Francesco Signoretti is credited with the composition of 
violin concertos. 


vemiiK il 
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CHAPTER VI 
GERMANY, from Beethoven to Griinberg. 


As we now return to the study of German concertos and their 
composers, we are led at once into the very heart of the subject, since 
the first during this period is one whose genius commands for him 
one of the most prominent places in the history of music as a whole, 
as well as in the history of the violin concerto. 


Ludwig von Beethoven was born December 16, 1770, at Bonn. 
At the age of four years he began the study of music, and at the 
age of ten years the violin occupied part of his time. As instructors 
Beethoven had Haydn, Neefe, Franz Ries, and Johann Schenk. So 
much has been written concerning the life of Beethoven that no details 
will be given here except, that this great genius had to struggle against 
deafness as well as poverty, and it is not to be wondered at that his 
temper was not always the sweetest. Beethoven died in Vienna, March 
26, 1827, in poverty, but his talents had been recognized, and only 
ten days before his death the London Philharmonic Society sent him 
an hundred pounds to relieve his necessities, though it was too late 
to be of any benefit to him. 

Beethoven is better known through his music for the piano, and 
the average violinist does not as a general thing become very well 
acquainted with his violin music except in parts. The two romances 
are often played and some of the sonatas, of which there are ten, the 
most frequently mentioned being the ninth, Opus 47, commonly called 
the Kreutzer Sonata, because dedicated to Kreutzer. (See Keutzer, 
Chapter IV.) The great violin concerto, in D major, can be played 
only by an artist, and since it needs the orchestra to bring out its 
beauties, most violinists do not fall into raptures over the solo part as 
a solo. The fragment of the concerto in C major is very seldom 
played, although it might be studied more frequently if it were pub- 
lished in one of the popular editions. 

The concerto in D major, Opus 61, was written in 1806, probably 
late in the year, at Vienna, and was dedicated to Stephen von Breun- 
ing, a Secretary of the Emperor of Austria, although it was written 
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for Franz Clement, a distinguished musician, who was solo violinist to 
the Emperor of Austria. Clement first played the concerto publicly De- 
cember 23, 1806, at Vienna, and since the work had not been finished, 


Clement played it at sight. The Weiner Theaterzeitung praised the - 


playing of Clement, but said that while Beethoven had shown origi- 
nality, and the concerto contained many beautiful passages, it appeared 
broken and the ceaseless repetition of some commonplace phrases was 
apt to become tiresome. For years the concerto was not liked in spite 
of the fact that Baillot, Vieuxtemps and Ulbrich tried to arouse interest 
by playing it frequently. 

On account of the criticisms offered, it is said that there were 
many corrections made before the concerto was published by Breit- 
kopf and Hartel, at Leipzig, in 1809. The autograph score, cherished 
in the Imperial Library at Vienna, reads, ““Concerto par Clemenza pour 
Clement Primo Violin e direttore al theatro d’vienna Dal L. v. Bthvn. 
1806.”” The concerto is scored for flute, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, tympani, and strings. 

In England the concerto was first played by Eliason, April 9, 
1832, but was not liked by the critics, and it was not brought into 
prominence until several years later when Joachim played it in London, 
May 27, 1844, under the leadership of Mendelssohn, and in Berlin, 
December 13, 1852, and again in the Lower Rhenish Festival, at 
Dusseldorf, in May, 1853, with Robert Schumann conducting. 

Beethoven’s D major Concerto, Opus 61, is often called a tenth 
symphony with violin obbligato. The score needs careful study in 
order to learn the thematic treatment. The first movement is Allegro 
ma non troppo, 4-4 time, and is the most important movement of the 
concerto. It is similar to the opening of a symphony, and is in the 
well known sonata form with the double expositions peculiar to nearly 
all of the early concertos. The development is very full and the 
length of the movement is greater than usual. The orchestral intro- 
duction opens in a manner very peculiar for a work of this class, with 
four strokes of the kettledrum on the keynote. These strokes are 
said to have been suggested by hearing someone knock on the door 
of a neighbor’s house, the importance of such an idea being found in 
the compocer’s deafness. This figure recurs insistently throughout the 
movement, sometimes in the violins, sometimes in the horn or trumpet 
and again in the full orchestra, punctuating the reappearance of the 
theme and the re-entrances of the solo instrument. After the opening 
beats, the principal theme opens in the wood wind. The transitional 
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passage leading to the second theme begins with new material in an 
ascending scale, also in the wood wind. After an outburst in full 
orchestra, fortissimo, the second theme appears in the wood wind, in 
D major, later to be continued in the strings in D minor. The orches- 
tral exposition does not end with a complete close as was often cus: 
tomary, but leads into the first solo which enters with the chord the 
dominant seventh in broken octaves, as introductory to its presentation 
of the principal theme. The transitional passage begins in the orches- 
tra, with scale passages for wood wind, and is continued in octaves 
by the solo violin. The second theme, now in A major, is given out 
by the clarinets and bassoons, the solo instrument playing a trill. The 
strings continue this theme, passage work in triplets accompanying it 
in the solo. The development portion of the movement is ushered in 
by a fortissimo orchestral passage. The second theme is given further 
and lengthy presentation. The real working out of the subject 
matter begins with the entrance of the solo violin, the rhythmical 
“motto” of the movement being continually in evidence. Following 
two trills in the violin solo, there appears- a tranquil episode for the 
solo instrument. The recapitulation enters fortissimo for the full 
orchestra. Here the principal themes are presented much as before, 
although the second is in D major instead of in A major. A sonorous 
tutti leads to the cadenza for the solo, at the conclusion of which a 
reminiscence of the second theme brings the movement to a close. The 
first movement requires about 22 minutes for performance. 

The second movement, Larghetto, in G major, 4-4 time, is a beau- 
tiful romance in which the principal theme appears four times before 
the entrance of the solo instrument. This theme first appears in the 
strings, con sordini, and is then repeated twice by the winds—clarinets 
and bassoons—and finally by all in a broad orchestral passage. The 
solo yiolin furnishes a delicate and graceful tracery to the themes, 
which are confined almost entirely to the orchestra, until near the end 
of the movement when it brings in the theme in G major, leading to 
a repetition of the first subject, pizzacato, in the strings and a further 
embroidered elaboration of the second theme in the solo violin. A 
solo cadenza, with modulation in the strings, leads the way to the 
final movement. In the second movement only two clarinets, two 
bassoons and two horns are used in addition to the strings. 

The third movement, Rondo, in D major, 6-8 time, is founded 


-upon hunting themes. The solo violin at once announces the principal 


theme on the G string, the ‘cellos providing a light accompaniment. 
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The subject is then repeated by the violin two octaves higher, and 
taken fortissimo by the full orchestra. A transitional passage in the 
nature of a hunting call appears in the horns with ornamental work 
for the violins. The second theme, in A major, is given out fortissimo 
for two measures by the full orchestra, this being answered by the 
solo violin. Rapid passage work for the solo then follows. Reminis- 
cences of the opening theme in the accompaniment lead to its repetition 
by the solo violin. The second part of the movement opens with a 
fortissimo tutti, after which the solo violin brings forward an episode 
in G minor, detaching itself from the general cheerful mood governing 
the rest. The theme of this part is repeated by the bassoon with figura- 
tion in the solo instrument. The recapitulation begins with the an- 
nouncement of the principal subject by the solo, with ’cello accompani- 
ment as at the beginning. Then follows passage work and the second 
theme presented as before, the latter being now in the key of D major. 
A fortissimo tutti leads to the cadenza for the solo, less elaborate than 
that for the first movement, and the close of the movement is occupied 
with further development of the principal theme. The second and 
third movements are generally considered more difficult than the first, 
contrary to the usual custom of making the first the most elaborate, 
technically. These two movements require about 20 minutes for per- 
formance. 

It is stated that Beethoven, himself, was not exactly satisfied with 
his efforts at contributing a violin concerto, and that he made a trans- 
scription of the work for the piano, which appeared in August, 1808. 
Beethoven composed a cadenza for the first movement, with an obbli- 
gato part for the kettle-drums and a shorter cadenza for the rondo. 
The piano arrangement was dedicated to Frau von Breuning. The 
separate cadenzas that have been written by others for this concerto 
are more numerous than for any other violin concerto, and others are 
appearing nearly every year. Many of these cadenzas are exceedingly 
difficult and are worthy of careful study, not only for themselves, but 
also to show the way in which this great work has inspired some of 
the best violinists of the century following its appearance. 


The chief editions of Beethoven’s Concerto, Opus 61, are: 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Score, Peters, 1861. 


Score, (pocket edition) Eulenburg, 1894. 
Score and Parts, Breitkopf and Hartel, 1863. 
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Parts, Schott, 1870. 
Cranz. 
Haslinger. 
Donajowski. 
Societa. 
Costallat. 
Wiener Philharmonischer Verlag, 1924. 


Violin and String Quartet. 
Costallat. 


Violin and Piano. 
(Robt. Volkmann) Haslinger, 1853. 
(Reinecke) Breitkopf and Hartel, 1866. 
Schott, 1868. 
Peters, 1869. 
(Vieuxtemps) Schuberth, 1869. 
W. Meves) Litolff, 1871. 
(Dont) Schlesinger, 1880. 
(Wilhelmj) Peters, about 1884. 
(Lauterbach, with cadenza; Spiedel) Schweers and Haake, 1885. 
(David, Reinecke, A. Bibenschiitz) Breitkopf and Hartel, 1886, 1891. 
«Dancla) Schott, 1890. 
(H. Dessauer) Schott, 1897. 
(H. Sitt) Eulenburg, 1898. 
(Jos. Hellmesberger) Cranz, 1902. 
(W. Meyer, with cadenza, R. Schwalm) Steingraber, 1902. 
(Karl Prill) Universal, 1902. 
(H. Schradieck with cadenza) Schrimer, 1903. 
(K. Holle, Schultze-Biesantz) Litolff, 1908. | 
(H. Leonard, with cadenza and 2d violin by H. Marteau) Steingraber, 1909. 
(Joachim, with cadenza) Simrock, 1911. 
(K. Flesch, with cadenza) Peters, 1915. 
(J. Hubay) Rozsnyai, 1918. 
(M. Anzoletti) Ricordi, 1924. 
(Dukas) Durand. 


Violin and Organ. 
(Werner) Sommermeyer. 


Violin Solo. 
(David) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Nerini) Girard. 

Haslinger. 

(Dessauer) Schott. 

Cadenzas. 
Auer (to first movement) Zimmerman. 
Auer (three cadenzas) Universal, 1925. 
Bachmann, Alberto; Coltallat, 1911. 
Besekirsky, W. W., Jurgenson, 1901. 
Busoni, F. B.; Beeteont and Hartel, 1915. 
David, Ferdinand; Breitkopf and Hartel, 1954, 1898. 
Dont, Jakob; Goll, 1888. 
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Dupuis, Jacques (one only); Costallat. 

Flesch, Karl (with piano edition); Peters, 1915. 

Giminez, R.; Union Musical Espafiola. 

Gorski; Willcocks. 

Hellmesberger, Jos., Sr.; Universal, 1901. 

Herrmann, Ed. Op. 7; W. Schmid, 1884. 

Hilf, Arno; R. Forberg, 1909. 

Hubay, Jen6é; Bosworth 1895; Rozsnyai, 1918. 

Japha, George; Tonger, 1888. 

Joachim, Jos.; Haslinger, 1853, 1894. 

Joachim, Jos. (with piano edition); Simrock, 1911. 

Laub, Ferd.; Heinrichshofen Verlag, 1859. 

Lauterbach, Joh. (with piano edition); Steingraber, 1902; Schweers and 
Haake, 1885. 

Léonard; Schott. 

Léonard-Marteau; Steingraber. 

Meyer, Waldemar; Raabe and and Plothow. 

Margulies, Adolf. 

Michaelis, Julius; Ruhle-Zechlin, 1913. 

Molique, Bernard; Auer Verlag, 1909. 

Novacek, Ottokar; Breitkopf and Hartel, 1889. 

Nyblom, C. G.; Hansen, 1916. 

Plothenyi, Ferd. (with 12 studies); Schott, 1887. 

Rabos; Polyhymnia Verlag, 1924. 

Saint-Saéns, Camille; Durand, 1898. 

Scnradieck, H. (with piano edition); Schirmer, 1903. 

Singer, Edmund; Kistner, 1896. 

Spohr; Chanot. 

Vieuxtemps, H.; André, 1854. 

Wieniawski, H. 

Wilhelmj, August; Schlesinger, 1886. 


Arrangements. 
Violoncello and Piano. 


(Bockmiihl) Schuberth, 1865. 
Piano and Orchestra. 
(Beethoven) Breitkopf and Hartel, 1865. 
Piano, 2 Hands. 
(Rosler, G.) Leuckart, 1871. 
(Perabo, H.) Breitkopf and Hartel, 1911. 
Lemoine 
Litolff. 
Piano, 4 Hands. 


(Lickl, with cadenza) Haslinger, 1854. 
(Ulrich, H.) Leuckart, 1867. 
Peters, 1872. 
(Fr. Hermann) Breitkopf and Hartel, 1875. 
Peters, 1897. 
(J. Brandts-Buys) Universal, 1902. 
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2 Pianos, 4 Hands. 
(Czerny) Costallat. 
Organ. 
(Bannister) Augener. 


Piano accompaniment for player piano, Q. R. S. 


Beethoven’s other violin concerto, known as the fragment in C, 
has no opus number. The fragment is Allegro con brio, and was left 
unfinished by Beethoven, but was later completed by Joseph Hellmes- 
berger, and was published by F. Schreiber, in Vienna, 1879. It was 
also published in the Cranz edition, arranged for violin and piano, as 
well as for violin and orchestra. This movement was written about 
1800, and the work is dedicated to Dr. G. von Breuning. The manu- 
script is in the Library of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna. 
Hellmesberger has composed a cadenza published in the Universal 
Edition in the same number that contains his cadenza to Beethoven's 
Opus 61. 

Beethoven’s triple concerto for piano, violin and ’cello, Opus 56, 
is full of interest. It has a large amount of general musical beauty, 
and was written for an uncommon group of solo instruments. In the 
eighteenth century such concertos were very common, but later the 
solo was generally confined to a single instrument, so that this excep- 
tion to the later method is well worth attention. 

The exact date of the composition of this concerto is unknown, 
but the date generally assigned is 1804, since Beethoven refers to it 
in a letter to Breitkopf and Hartel dated August 26, 1804. 


Notice of its publication may be found in the Wiener Zeitung 
of July 1, 1807, but the original manuscript has disappeared. The con- 
certo is dedicated to Prince Lobkowitz, but tradition says that it was 
written for Archduke Rudolph (piano), Seidel (violin), and Kraft 
(cello). In general, the form does not differ from Beethoven’s solo 
concertos. It was first performed at the Augarten concerts in Vienna, 
in 1804 or 1805, the performance being the same as just mentioned, 
except possibly Marie Bigot was at the piano. The orchestral accom- 
paniment is scored for flute, two oboes, two bassoons, two horns, two 
trumpets, kettle drums, and the usual strings. 

The first movement is Allegro, in C major, 4-4 time. The move- 
ment contains the double exposition, the first for the orchesra, the 
second for the solo instruments—peculiar to the concertos of Bee- 
thoven’s day. The principal subject is given out by the violoncellos 
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and double basses alone, the remaining strings entering at the seventh 
measure. The first violins take up the theme. The second subject, in 
G major, soon follows, its material being presented by the first violins, 
with a triplet figure against it in the lower strings. After a modulation 
to the original key, the second exopsition is brought forward, the 
principal theme appearing in the solo violoncello part, lightly accom- 
panied by the strings. At the ninth measure the solo violin enters, 
and after a triplet passage for both the solo stringed instruments, the 
piano brings forward the principal theme, dolce. A short tutti, followed 
by a solo for the violoncello, accompanied by the piano, introduces an 
episode, and this eventually leads to the presentation of the second 
theme by the three solo instruments. There is passage work, and the 
development sets in with a tutti. The solo violoncello first works out 
the opening theme, being joined shortly by the solo violin. Then the 
piano also takes up the development. One hundred measures are de- 
voted to this section and the recapitulation begins with the principal 
subject in the orchestra, fortissimo. The solo instruments enter with 
ascending triplet passages, and the second theme, now in C major, is 
heard, first in the solo violoncello. There is an extensive coda. 

The second movement is Largo, in A flat major, 3-8 time. After 
three introductory measures in the strings the solo violoncello sets 
forth the theme, molto cantabile. At its close the piano enters with 
a moving figure heard against the principal subject, now sung by the 
clarinets and bassoons, (strings pizzacato). The movement passes 
without pause into the third. 

The third movement, Rondo alla Polacca, in C major, 3-4 time, 
has the principal theme given out by the violoncello, lightly accom- 
panied by strings. The solo violin takes it up, and the solo instruments 
answer each other in broken chord passages. The piano brings back 
the first theme, which, at the fourth measure, is taken up by the 
orchestra, fortissimo. A new idea is given out by the first violins, 
which are answered by the wood-wind, and followed by passage work 
for the piano. The second theme, in G major, is heard in the solo 
violoncello, with a broken chord accompaniment in the piano, and 
pizzacato in the strings. This is developed, and finally leads to a re- 
currence of the first theme in the solo violoncello as at the beginning 
of the movement. An episode, employing the rhythmical figure pe- 
culiar to the Polacca, is introduced in A minor. This is worked out, 
and is followed by a more expressive idea given successively to the 
violoncello and violin. Triplet passages ending in a trill for the piano 
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are followed by the first theme in the violin and in the right hand of 
the piano part. The orchestra takes it up, and there is passage-work 
for the solo instruments, followed by a return of the second subject, 
now in C major. Following a pause, the tempo changes to Allegro, 
and the time to 2-4, and a coda is introduced, the first part of its ma- 
terial being made up largely of a lightly running figure in sixteenth 
notes. At the close, the original tempo returns, together with sugges- 
tions of the Pollacca subject, and these bring the movement to an end. 

This concerto was arranged as a piano duet soon after its publica- 
tion. The solo ‘cello is very difficult, and more difficult than the violin 
or piano parts, which are about on a par with the other solo con- 
certos. Very few ‘cello players can handle the solo part, and as Bee- 
thoven did not meet the structural difficulties as well as he might, the 
work is not performed very often. It was played, however, in Phila- 
delphia, March 6, 1886, the solo parts being played by Messrs. R. 
Hoffman, Schmidt, and Haddegea in connection with the Theodore 
Thomas (now Chicago Symphony) Orchestra. 


A very interesting study may be made if the student secures all 
of the available cadenzas to Beethoven's violin concerto, and compares 
the methods followed by the different composers in expressing their 
feelings. The same may be said about the cadenzas written to any 
other concerto, such as Viotti’s Twenty-second, Paganini’s Op. 6, or 
any other well known work. 


Johann Friederich Schubert was born at Rudolstadt, December 
17, 1770. He was music director in the theatres at Stettin, Glozau, 
Ballenstedt and elsewhere, and died at Cologne, in October, 1811. 
One violin concerto, not available, is assigned to him. 

Ch. Zulehner was born at Mainz, 1770, where he was a member 
of the Society of Sciences and Arts. He was a pianist, and some au- 
thorities assign no violin concertos to him, but others credit him with 
one, Opus 11, in B minor, for violin and small orchestra. 

Louis Massoneau was born at Cassel during the second half of 
the eighteenth century of French parents. He was still living in 1837, 
but the date of his death is not known. Massoneau studied with Heuze 
and was a violinist at, Cassel, Géttingen, Frankfort on the Main, and 
elsewhere. The only violin concerto definitely assigned to him is 
his Opus 6, in E major, published by André. Traeg gives the orches- 
tration as two violins, two horns, two oboes, ‘cello, and bass. 

W. Puhl, a German composer living at Milan about 1795, wrote 
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three concertos for the violin, Opus 3, which were published in 1784, 
at Berlin and Amsterdam. 


George Abraham Schneider was born April 9, 1770, at Darmstadt, 
and died at Berlin, January 19, 1839. He was a waldhorn virtuoso 
but wrote a concerto concertante for violin and alto, and is also cred- 
ited with one violin concerto. 


Gotthilf Heinrich Kummer was born at Neustadt, near Dresden, 
January 23, 1774. He was the son and pupil of Gottfried Kummer, 
and became the first bassoon player in the Elector’s Grenadier Guard. 
In 1798 Kummer went on a concert tour, playing with great success 
in Stockholm and Copenhagen. In 1809 he played the bassoon in 
the Electoral Chapel’of Saxony. Kummer retired in 1842, and died 
about fifteen years later, the date of his death being given as January 
28, 1857. His compositions were chiefly for the bassoon, but he is 
also credited with some concertos for the violin, with accompaniment 
for orchestra or quartet. 


Johann Anton Andre was born October 6, 1775, at Offenbach, 
where he died April 1, 1860. He was a bassoon player, but wrote 
a very easy concerto, Opus 20, for violin with accompaniment for 
quartet or orchestra. This was published by Hofmeister, before 1845. 


Heinrich L. Ritter von Spengel was born about 1775, since at 
the time of his death, in 1865, at Munich, he was about 90 years of 
age. The nearest approach he made to composing violin concertos 
are found in his concertantes, of which two are found in the Bayer. 
Staatsbibliothek, at Munich. The first concertante is in C major, and 
was composed for two violins, with accompaniment for two violins, 
viola, violoncello, bass, two flutes, two oboes, two bassoons, two horns, 
two clarinets, two trumpets, tympani, and bass trombone. It is marked 
Opus 32. The movements are Allegro con brio; Adagio non troppo; 
Rondo, Allegro. The Mus. Mss. number is 2542. 

Mus. Mss. 2543 is also for a concertante, in C major, for two 
violins, Opus 32, with sextet accompaniment—two violins, two violas, 
violoncello, and bass. In this manuscript the movements are given 
as Allegro spiritoso; Adagio ma non troppo; Rondo; Allegro animato. 
It is an autograph copy, and is signed, H. L. von Spengel, Munchen, 
3. August, 1836. 

The second concertante is also for two violins, and is Opus 40, in 
E major. The accompaniment calls for tympani in E and B, two trum- 
pets in E, two horns in E, two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets in A, 
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two bassoons, two violins, two violas, violoncello, and bass. The 
movements are Allegro con spirito; Adagio ma non troppo; Allegro. 
It is dated 1840. 


Johann Baptist Moralt was born January 10, 1777, at Schwetz- 
ingen, near Mannheim. He played second violin to his brother Jo- 
seph, in a string quartet. Moralt died in Munich, October 7, 1825. 
He is credited with a concerto for two violins, published by Schott, 
before 1844. 


Conrad Ludwig Dietrich Zinkeisen was born at Hanover, June 
3, 1779. He studied with his father, and, later, at Wolfenbiittel, with 
Rode. In 1819 he was chamber musician in the Brunswick Court 
Orchestra. He wrote six violin concertos and a duo concertante for 
violin and viola. Zinkeisen died at Brunswick, November 28, 1838. 


Moritz Friedrich August Kahler was born at Sommerfield, July 
20, 1781, and died at Ziullichau, February 17, 1834. He wrote at least 
one concerto for the violin, one in E major being published by Breit- 
kopf and Hartel before 1845. 

Friedrich Christian Hermann Uber was born at Breslau, April 
22, 1781, and died at Dresden, March 2, 1822. He was first educated 
for the law, but turned to music, and in 1804 was solo violinist to 
Prince Louis Frederic, of Prussia. In December, 1808, he became first 
violinist and director of the German Opera for the King of West: 
phalia. In 1817 he was cantor and director of music in the Church 
of the Cross, at Dresden. He wrote several concertos for the violin 
at Cassel, one of which, Opus 3, in E minor, was published by Breit- 
kopf and Hartel. 

Heinrich August Matthai, or Matthaci, was born at Dresden, 
October 30, 1781. He studied in Paris with Kreutzer, paying his 
expenses from funds given him for this purpose, and in 1804 became a 
membér of the orchestra in Leipzig. In 1814 he was considered one 
of the best performers in Germany. In 1817 he succeeded Cam- 
pagnoli as concertmeister at the Gewandhaus concerts. (See Violinist’s 
Encyclopedic Dictionary.) Matthai wrote four violin concertos— No. 
1, in E major, Opus 2; No. 2, in G minor, Opus 9; No. 3, in C major, 
Opus 15; and No. 4, in E minor, Opus 20. The first and third were 
published by Peters; the others by Hofmeister. Matthai died at Leip- 
zig, November 4, 1835. 

Friedrich Hofmeister was born at Strehlen a. d. Elbe, January 
24, 1782, and died at Reudnitz, near Leipzig, September 30, 1864. In 
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the Bayer. Staatsbibliothek, at Munich, is the manuscript of his first 
concerto, in B flat major, for solo violin, with accompaniment for two 
violins, viola, bass, two oboes, and two horns. It consists of three 
movements. The first is Allegro; the second is Adagio; the third is 
Rondo, Allegro. Josef Venzl arranged a part for basso continuo. 


August Abel was born in 1783. He studied with Franz Benda, 
and became second violinist at the Royal Chapel at Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. Bremer credits him with six violin concertos. 


Anthony Bohrer was born at Munich, in 1783. He studied violin 
with Kreutzer and composition with Winter and Danzi. He wrote 
seven or eight concertos for the violin, of which Opus 9, 12, 17 and 
37 were published by Offenbach in Paris. Opus 9 and 12 were also 
published by André; Opus 30 by Schlesinger (Haslinger); Opus 53 
by Dunst of Frankfort. All of Bohrer’s concertos appeared before 
1845. Bohrer died in 1852, in Hanover. 


Charles (Karl) G. Henning was born January 21, 1784, at Ber- 
lin, where he died in April, 1867.. He was a concertmeister and 
composer and is said to have taught Mendelssohn. He wrote a violin 
concerto, Opus 15, in D minor, which was published by André, 
before 1845. 

The next musician of consequence was Louis, or, as he is often 
called, Ludwig Spohr. Spohr was born at Brunswick, April 5, 1784. 
Spohr studied with Dufour and Kunisch, and later with Francis Eck 
in Leningrad. His importance as a teacher is seen in the large number 
of important musicians who studied with him, among whom may be 
mentioned St. Lubin, Pott, Bott, David, and others, David later becom- 
ing the teacher of Joachim. Spohr began the study of the violin at 
the early age of five years, and eventually became a master of the in- 
strument. At the age of twelve he went to Hamburg, but soon went 
to Brunswick and joined the ducal orchestra at a salary of fifteen 
pounds per year. Spohr wished to study with Viotti, but the latter 
did not care to take any more pupils because he had become a wine 
merchant and did very little with music, so Spohr studied with Franz 
Eck. Spohr says Franz Eck was incapable of writting the violin con- 
certos he claimed to have composed. Master and pupil started for 
Russia, but stopped at Hamburg where Spohr met Dussek. Here Spohr 
composed his first concerto, Opus 1, in A major. Eck was of the 
French school, and after Spohr heard Rode in 1803, at Brunswick, he 
was no longer satisfied with his efforts but decided that Rode’s style 
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was better, so he set about to acquire the same style through the study 
of his compositions. Early in 1804 Spohr’s second concerto appeared 
and Rode’s style is very prominent throughout. During the next 
two years the third, fourth and fifth concerto appeared and the sixth 
was completed in 1808-9. The eighth concerto was written during 
the summer of 1816, and in 1820 Spohr played this concerto in England 
at the concert of Philharmonic Society, Viotti being present. To 
Spohr is given the honor of introducing the method of leading the 
orchestra with a baton. At Leipzig in 1846 at a concert given under 
Mendelssonhn’s conductorship in honor of Spohr only his works were 
played, and Joachim, then a boy of fifteen, played the eleventh con- 
certo. Spohr and Mendelssohn were great friends, and at the death 
of Mendelssohn, Spohr was plunged into deep grief. 

Spohr’s talent was universal and in addition to the works he com- 
posed for the violin there are a great many others, including sym- 
phonies, oratories, operas, songs, etc. Critics are uniform in stating 
that Spohr repeats his themes too much, one stating that he passes the 
door six times before entering, though all admit that he produced 
music for the violin as a solo instrument which entitles him to rank 
among the great German composers, and claims for him a high honor. 
The concertos are full of chromatic and diatonic scales, and the 
work in double stops consists of easy and difhcult combinations of 
all kinds, mingled with trills and broken chords. Spohr aimed also 
at a broad treatment of right hand technic and every concerto makes 
demands upon strength and agility. In spite of their sameness, they 
are much more pleasing than the concertos of many other composers 
who may have claims to greater originality, for they are written pri- 
marily and solely for the violin, and by a violinist. Spohr’s works 
and his founding the modern German school of violin playing entitle 
him to a high place among musicians, and some place him second only 
to Beethoven, who is regarded as the greatest of modern musicians. 

Spohr states that the first concerto was composed in 1802, when 
he was eighteen years of age. He started the concerto in Ham- 
burg, and dedicated it, by permission, to the Duke of Brunswick. The 
concerto was published by Breitkopf and Hartel. Spohr had difh- 
culty with his publishers, and says, “I had myself given up all claim 
to payment, and only stipulated for some free copies. The firm 
required, however, that I should buy 100 copies at half the selling 
price. At first my youthful artist pride rebelled against such dis- 
honorable conditions, as I deemed them. But the wish to see the 
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publication so expedited, that, upon our return to Brunswick, I might 
be able to present the Duke with a copy; joined to the hope that 
he would make me a present, assisted me to overcome my sensitiveness, 
and agree to the conditions. The concerto was finished in time and 
when I returned, was lying ready at a music-seller’s in Brunswick; 
but the package was not delivered to me before I had paid for the 
hundred copies.” 

Spohr’s first concerto, Opus 1, in A major, has the first move- 
ment Allegro vivace, 4-4 time. After thirteen lines by the orchestra 
the solo enters with the principal theme, the second theme appearing 
on the second page of the solo. On the third page of the solo comes 
some work in double stops in a passage in C major, which changes 
back to A major followed by a repetition of the principal theme, lead- 
ing into some work in triplets which becomes monotonous as it extends 
over twelve lines without a great deal of variation. The recapitulation 
is not long, about eight lines of the solo being devoted to each of the 
principal themes. The second movement is a Siciliano in F major, 6-8 
time, with four lines in F minor. This is not as pleasing as many 
of the slow movements we find in the other concertos. The third 
movement is a Polonaise, in A major, 3-4 time. After two pages the 
key changes to A minor for about a page and a half, of which five 
lines are in double stops. The key then comes back to A major with 
seven lines in D major. The Siciliano and the Polonaise are both 
dance forms and it seems rather out of place to find two of these 
movements in the same concerto. 

Spohr tried the new (second) concerto with Leveque, with orches- 
tra. He states that he was greatly agitated, and had his attention 
fixed on the accompaniment instead of the solo, and did not play 
well, so wished to try it again in eight or ten days, after getting a 
new copy made, which cost him eight silver rubles. 

The orchestra accompaniment, however, mostly satisfied him, 
and some parts surpassed his expectations. The second trial went 
better for both, and Leveque was satisfied. Spohr then tried to mail 
the concerto to his publishers, and found there was no parcel post in 
Russia; that if he mailed it as a letter it would cost 50 rubles (about 
$25, or £5). The second concerto was published in the summer of 
1804, by Kuhnel, of Leipzig. 

The second concerto, Opus 2, has the first movement Allegro 
moderato, in D minor, 4-4 time. The opening of the tutti finds a 
modified echo in Saratate’s Zigeunerweisen at the beginning of the 
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solo, but this theme does not appear in the solo of the second con- 
certo until the third page of the solo, the opening of the solo being 
on a new theme, while the second theme of the solo at B is the same 
as that brought out by the orchestra near the middle of the introduc: 
tion. When the first theme of the orchestra appears as the third theme 
of the solo the key changes to D major. There is no regular recapitu- 
lation, but the second theme of the solo reappears in D major, followed 
by a third theme also in D, in which key the movement closes. The 
second movement is Adagio, in A major, 3-4 time. The solo opens 
in doubles, and the whole movement is largely in doubles, with a 
change to A minor near the middle of the movement, coming back to 
A major with the original theme of the movement. The third move- 
ment is Alla Polacca,-in D minor, 3-4 time. Much of the movement 
is written for work in the second and fourth positions with some in 
the sixth. There are many sextuplets in this movement. The entire 
concerto shows the influence of Rode, being much more musical than 
the first, and excellent for practice. 

The third concerto was begun at Gotha, and finished at Alten- 
burg. It was published by Kihnel, in 1806. The fourth concerto was 
composed probably early in 1805, after Spohr’s return to Brunswick, 
and was published by Simrock. The fifth concerto was published in 
the latter part of 1806, and the early part of 1807, as Opus 17, by 
Nageli, of Zurich. In 1808 the Concertante, Opus 48, for two violins 
was published by Peters, of Leipzig. It was prompted by the artistic 
genius of a pupil, Herr Hildebrandt. 

The third concerto, Opus 7, has the first movement Allegro, in 
C major, 4-4 time, but with one line of the orchestral introduction 
Adagio, in C minor. There is nothing remarkable about this move- 
ment, or for that matter in the entire concerto. The second move- 
ment is a Siciliano, Andante, 6-8 time. The solo opens in A major, 
but closes in A minor. The third movement is a Rondo, Alla Polacca 
3-4 time, opening and closing in C major, with part of the movement 
in C minor. 

Spohr occupied himself with the completion of the E minor con- 
certo, in 1803, after his appointment as First Violinist, at Brunswick. 
However, in the fall of 1804,.he was busy remodelling this concerto, 
and wrote an entirely new Adagio for it. The concerto was fitst 
played November 10, 1804. 

The sixth concerto, Opus 28, opens with an Allegro, in G minor, 
4-4 time. There is the regular orchestral introduction and the solo 
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then enters with the principal theme. There is the regular develop- 
ment and a change of key to G major before the end of the movement, 
which contains considerable work in double stops. The second move- 
ment is a Recitative, Andante, in B flat, 4-4 time. This is a beautiful 
movement of about three pages which changes to Adagio for about 
one page. It is full of pleasing melody throughout and is one of the 
best of Spohr’s slow movements. The third movement, Alla Spagnola, 
is marked Tempo di Polacca. The key is G major and the time 3-4. 
This is a lively and not very difficult three page movement. 

In the seventh concerto, Opus 38, the first movement is Allegro, 
in E minor, 4-4 time. The orchestral introduction is rather short, 
changing for twelve measures to E major, but returning to E minor 
five measures before the solo enters with a long note of nine beats on 
the tonic. After three pages the key changes to C major, the solo 
being introduced in doubles, changing again to E minor on the last 
page. There is no regular recapitulation. A typical group of notes 
found in this movement is that of four sixteenths with a short appog- 
giatura between the second and third notes of the group. The second 
movement is Adagio, in C major, 12-8 time. The solo enters in the 
third measure, and is another of the delightful movements that Spohr 
left us. The third movement is a Rondo, Allegretto, in E major, 3-8 
time. About a page from the end of the movement the time changes 
to 2-8 for ten measures. There is plenty of good work in the move- 
ment but as it is written especially for the violin it is not as difficult 
as it appears at first sight. 

The eighth concerto, Opus 47, is one of the most beautiful in all 
violin literature. This concerto was written during the summer of 
1816, when Spohr was about to make a tour of Italy. It is called the 
“Gesangscene” concerto, and is in the Italian style, somewhat re- 
sembling Rossini, and was so written on account of the Italian fond- 
ness for vocal and dramatic music. The concerto gives abundant op- 
portunity for delicate phrasing and noble singing tone. Spohr first 
played it at La Scala, Milan, September 27, 1816, with great success, 
but the orchestral parts were too soft and the effect was marred by the 
tremendous applause that followed all of the solo passages. Spohr 
says that while this is exceedingly gratifying to the performer it is 
exceedingly annoying to the composer. By it all connection is com- 
pletely disturbed, and the tutti, so industriously worked out, are en- 
tirely unheeded, and the people hear the solo player begin again in 
another tone, without anyone knowing how the orchestra was modu 
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lated with it. The Eighth Concerto does not follow the typical con- 
certo form, but rather resembles the operatic scena and aria. It is 
written in three connected sections corresponding to those of the 
model after which it is fashioned. The first section is in A minor, 
Allegro molto, 4-4 time, and is really an extended solo recitative punc- 
tuated with orchestral tuttis, the whole being about two pages in 
length. This is followed by a Cavatina, or melody, in F major, 
Adagio, 3-4 time, with an intermediate section of six lines in A flat, 
2-4 time, in which Spohr uses 128th note passages. The original 
theme of the Adagio is then repeated, after which the passage closes 
with a recitative, Andante, 4-4 time, in double stops. This leads into 
the final passage, Allegro moderato, in A minor, 4-4 time, with an or- 
chestral introduction rather longer than usual for the last movement 
of a concerto. After changing key twice, the original key of A minor 
is resumed, but it changes again to A major, in which key the solo 
comes to a close in a beautiful cadenza, written largely in double stops. 
Following this a short tutti brings the movement to a close. The con’ 
certo can be played only by an artist and all of a violinist’s powers 
can be displayed to advantage in the performance of this noble work. 

While the eighth concerto is considered the best of all of Spohr’s 
concertos, the ninth is no mean inferior, and of the concertos that 
are written along the lines of pure construction is probably the best 
of Spohr’s works. The themes are melodious, full of manly vigor and 
pathos, and essentially fitted to the nature of the violin. At the time 
these concertos were written they were considered about the limits 
of difficulty, but unlike many of the more modern writers, Spohr did 
not write simply to present insurmountable and unmusical difficulties, 
often written apparently for some other instrument, and meaningless 
when given over finally to the violin. As compared with some of the 
more difficult concertos that have since been written strictly for the 
violin, Spohr’s works are not alarming. Beginning with the second 
concerto, Spohr followed Rode to a large extent through his earlier 
concertos, but in the later ones written in his maturity, there is de- 
veloped a style that is solidly the product of his own individuality. 
Spohr did not like Paganini’s style of bowing and was opposed to any- 
thing approaching a saltato. Spohr had the earnest endeavor to raise 
the concerto from merely a show piece to a serious and artistic pro- 
duction. By preventing degeneration, Spohr in his efforts set an 
example of purity of style and legitimate treatment that has lost none 


of its force in a century. 
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Spohr’s Ninth Concerto was composed during the autumn of 
1820 at Ganderstein, a small town in the duchy of Brunswick. He 
had just returned from a successful expedition to England, where he 
had appeared as violinist, and as conductor at the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society. It had been his intention to write the new 
concerto for the winter tour which he proposed to make in France 
and Germany, but an invitation extended to him by Johann Heinrich 
Victor Rose, organist and music director at Quedlinburg, in Saxony, 
to conduct a music festival, which it was proposed to hold there in 
October, caused the composer to make all haste to complete the work. 
In addition to the labor of composition, Spohr had to work upon the 
performance of it, and was assisted by a pupil, Edward Grund, who 
was able to accompany on the piano from the full score. 

The concerto was first performed publicly at Quedlinburg, Octo- 
ber 14, 1820, and was received with great approbation. Spohr, in 
his Autobiography, states that the new concerto made a great sensa- 
tion at Frankfort, one of the cities visited on his way to Paris. He had 
made arrangements with Peters to publish the concerto, but when 
André, a composer and publisher, heard it he kept at Spohr until, 
finally, to secure peace, the composer promised André the publication 
of the work. 

In “Four Letters to a Friend,” which were published in the Allge- 
meine Musikalische Zeitung, in 1821, Spohr sketched an interesting 
picture of artistic conditions as found in Paris. He was welcomed 
cordially by such artists as Kreutzer, Baillot, Habeneck and Cherubini; 
but he was greatly shocked by the triviality of the French to the mas- 
terpieces of art, and even more perturbed by the venality of the French 
reviewers. Spohr writes, “The satisfaction of the audience was un- 
mistakably expressed by loud applause and cries of ‘Bravo.’ Today, 
however, the criticism of the journals is not so favorable. I must 
solve this riddle for you. Previous to every first appearance in public, 
whether of a foreigner or a native, these gentlemen of the press are 
accustomed to receive a visit from him to solicit a favorable judgment, 
and to present them most obsequiously with a few admission tickets. 
Foreign artists, to escape these unpleasant visits, sometimes forward 
their solicitations in writing only, and the free admissions are sent at 
the same time; or, as is frequent occurrence, induce some family, 
to whom they have brought letters of introduction, to invite the 
gentlemen of the press to dinner, when a more convenient oppor- 
tunity is offered them to understand what is desirable to have said 
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of them, both before and after the concert. . . . How the opinions 
of a press so purchasable are at all respected I cannot understand. 
Suffice, however, to say, that I did not pay any of these supplicatory 
visits, for I considered them unworthy of a German artist.” 

Although Spohr did not leave “free tickets’ the critics were 
there in full force, because his concert was given in conjunction 
with a performance arranged by the directors of the Grand Opéra, for 
which the reviewers had tickets. “They all speak of it,” said Spohr, 
“some with unqualified praise, but the majority with a ‘but,’ by which 
the praise is more than sufficiently diminished.” The opinion given 
in the Quotidienne stated: “Mons. Spohr handled the greatest difh- 
culties with unbelievable audacity, and one does not know whether 
to be more astonished at his audacity or the surety with which he con- 
quered those difficulties... Habeneck conducted the performance, and 
Spohr remarks further that some of the wind instruments failed twice, 
on account of not observing the pauses. 

Spohr believed, and rightly, that the ninth concerto was one of 
his best works. He included the whole of it in his Violin School, 
with directions for its proper performance. He described the first 
movement as “serious, but impassioned,” the Adagio as “mild and 
serene,” and the Rondo “agitated and imperious.” 

The first movement is Allegro, in D minor, 4-4 time. An orches- 
tral introduction gives out a subject that is not identical with one later 
appearing in the solo violin. The latter is followed by a bridge pas- 
sage, consisting of passage-work for the solo instrument. The second 
theme, appearing also in the solo, is in F major, there being two sec- 
tions of it, the second ending with passage-work. A tutti follows, 


-based upon the opening material of the movement. The solo instru- 


ment then enters with a cantabile theme in A flat major, and this is 
followed by a more brilliant one in E major. The orchestra returns 
with the original opening theme, which serves as the recapitulation 
of the exposition. The violin presents its portion in D minor, and 
as in the exposition, follows it by a bridge passage, leading to the sec- 
ond theme, now in D major. The movement closes with brilliant 
passage-work for the solo instrument. 

The beautiful movement is Adagio, in F major, 6-8 time. The 
orchestra has a short introduction of four measures, and then the 
solo violin presents the principal theme is a very expressive manner. 
A more vigorous section follows it, and after this has been worked 
over, the first subject is heard again in the solo violin, but this time 
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with ornamentations. The more vigorous section returns, followed 
by a tranquil coda, which brings the movement to an end. 

The third movement is Rondo, Allegretto, in D major, 2-4 time. 
The solo violin enters after five measures, with the principal subject 
in double stops. Considerable use is made of a motive in the fourth 
and fifth measures of the subject. After a tutti, the violin presents 
a new subject, now in B minor. This is followed by a second theme, 
more tranquil in its nature, presented by the solo instrument. After 
a tutti, the solo instrument repeats the opening theme in double stops. 
Then, after an orchestral passage, comes a bravura passage for the 
violin. The second theme is then heard again, this time in D major. 
After brilliant passage-work for the solo violin the principal subject 
is given its final hearing, leading into a brilliant coda, which brings the 
movement to a conclusion. 

The eleventh concerto, Opus 70, has the opening orchestral pas- 
sage Adagio, 4-4 time, changing to Allegro Vivace, G major. The 
movement is not very difficult and is well adapted for violin study. The 
second movement, Adagio, in E minor, 3-4 time, changes to E major 
for the last half page, and is another of Spohr’s beautiful slow move- 
ments. The third movement, Rondo, in G major, 2-4 time, opens 
in the second measure in double stops, after the manner of the ninth. 
The movement does not contain as much work in doubles as the last 
movement of the ninth concerto, but broken octaves help out and give 
work to the violinist. The concerto on the whole is not as difficult 
as several of the others and is a very pleasing number. 

The twelfth concerto, Opus 79, is called the first concertino. The 
treatment is entirely different than that followed in the concerto 
proper. The opening movement is Andante Grave, in A major, 4-4 
time, the solo entering after a short three line introduction, in the 
manner of a recitative, senza rigore ditempo. In the entire movement 
there are only two pages, mostly a piacere, with change of key to C 
major about half way through. This is followed by a Larghetto con 
moto, in F major, 12-8 time, changing to 9-8 at the beginning of the 
solo, which has some work also in 6-8 and 3-8, and leads directly into 
the closing movement, Alla Polacca, in A major, 3-4 time. This 
movement is more nearly like the typical third movement as found 
in the other concertos. 

The thirteenth concerto, or second concertino, Opus 92, was com- 
posed in 1835. Spohr played it with Mendelssohn, who was greatly 
pleased with it, especially with the “Spohrish” staccato—a long char- 
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acteristic staccato, such as Mendelssohn had never heard by any other 
violinist. The concertino opens Larghetto con moto, in E major, 6-8 
time. After an orchestral introduction of eight measures the solo en- 
ters, and after a few measures a second two measure tutti introduces 
the main solo. After about a page the key changes to G major, where 
a considerable portion is in thirty-seconds, but the original key is re- 
sumed at section E. At Tempo di Polacca, the key is E minor, and the 
time is 3-4. Aftera short section in E major, and another in E minor, 
the key again becomes E major, in which key the concertino is 
brought to a close. The concertino contains nothing beyond the 
normal difficulties expected’ of Spohr, and is a very agreeable number. 

The fourteenth concerto, or third concertino, Opus 110, was first 
played by Spohr at the Norwich festival, in 1839. It is known as 
“Sonst und Jetzt”’—‘“Then and Now.” The concertino, after a short 
prelude, begins with a charming minuet of the old school, adorned 
with a whole wealth of harmonies, which seem to flow of themselves 
from Spohr’s pen. Then follows a Turkish Allegro, replete with 
fancy and overflowing with the brilliant lustre of modern execution. 


In 1845 Spohr wrote the fifteenth concerto, or fourth concertino, 
Opus 128. This was published by Schuberth, and was first played by 
Spohr at the subscription concert in Cassel; then in July, 1845, he 
played it at a musical festival held in Oldenburg. In commemoration 
of that event Spohr dedicated the concertino to Poll, the music direc- 
tor of Oldenburg. 

The fifteenth concerto has the first movement Allegro, in E 
minor, with part of the movement in E flat and E major. The second 
movement is Larghetto, in A major, 6-8 time, the solo opening the 
movement which, at the close, leads directly into the third movement, 
Rondo Grazioso, in E major, 2-4 time, but which changes to A minor 
for about a page, though it returns to E major before the close of 
the movement. 

Shortly after composing the fifteenth concerto, Spohr composed 
his quartet concerto, Opus 131, for two violins, viola and violoncello. 

Spohr’s cadenza to the Beethoven concerto was published by 
Chanot. ‘ 

Even as early as 1804 the papers were warm in their praise of 
Spohr’s concertos, calling them among the most beautiful in existence, 
not only for their invention and charming sentiment but also for their 


scholastic solidity. 
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The principal editions of Spohr’s Concertos are as follows: 


len (@ostallat: 


With Piano (Petri, 1908) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Siciliano only, Violin and Piano, Schott. 


2. With Piano (David, 1872) Peters. 


(Auer, 1890) Litolff. 

(Sitt, 1890) Breitkopf and Hartel. 

(E. Singer, 1891) Hansen. 

(J. Helimesberger, Sr., 1899) Cranz. 

(Petri, 1901) Universal. 

(E. Kross-Fritz Volbach, 1908) Schott. 

(Marteau, with second violin by Léonard, 1912) Steingraber. 
Costallat 

Schirmer. 

Violin solo only (E. Kross, 1891) Schott. 


Score and Parts, Schott. 


With Piano (H. Petri, 1891, 1903) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Costallat. 
(H. von Steiner, 1924) Cranz. 


4. Simrock. 
Schott. 
C. F. Schmidt. 


. 5. Parts, 1863, André. 


With Piano (F. Hermann, 1862) Peters. 
Nageli. 
Adagio only, Violin and Piano, Schott. 
6. With Piano (F. Hermann, 1859) Peters 


(David, 1872) Peters. 

(J. Dont, 1880) Schlesinger. 

(Auer, 1890) Litolff. 

(Sitt, 1890) Breitkopf and Hartel. 

(E. Singer, 1891) Hansen. 

(J. Hellmesberger, Sr., 1899) Cranz. 

(Petri, 1901) Universal. 

Costallat. 

Weekes. 
Violin solo only (E. Kross) 1891, Schott. 
7. Parts, 1895, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Violin solo only (E. Kross, 1891) Schott. 
Violin and Piano. 

(David, 1872) Peters. 

(Auer, 1890) Litolff. 

(J. Lauterbach, 1890) Schweers and Haake. 

(Sitt, 1890) Breitkopf and Hartel. 

(E. Singer, 1891) Hansen. 

(J. Hellmesberger, Sr., 1898) Cranz. 
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(H. Petri, 1901) Unversal. 

(Schradieck, 1903) Schirmer. 

Costallat. E 

Adagio only, Violin and Piano. Schweers and Haake. 


No. 8. Violin with Orchestra—Score and Parts. 


Peters. 
Societa. 
Miniature score: 1894, Eulenburg. 
Parts: 1895, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Solo Violin only. 
(E. Kross, 1891) Schott. 
Violin and Piano. 
(David, 1872) Peters. 
(Auer, 1890) Litolff. 
(Lauterbach, 1890) Schweers and Haake. 
1890 Schlesinger. 
(Sitt, 1890) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Singer, 1891) Hansen. 
(J. Hellmesberger, Sr., 1898) Cranz. 
(Petri, 1901) Universal. 
(Schradieck, 1903) Schirmer. 
(Joachim, 1911) Simrock. 
(Marteau, with Second Violin by Léonard, 1912) Steingraber. 
Ashdown. 
Other arrangements have appeared, such as for Flute and Piano; Violon- 
cello and Piano; Organ; etc. 


No. 9. Parts, André. 
1895, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Costallat. 
Solo Violin only (E. Kross, 1891) Schott. 


With Piano. 
1856, André. 
(H. Schradieck, 1879) André. 
(Auer, 1890) Litolff. 
(F. Hermann, 1890) Peters. 
(Lauterbach, 1890) Schweers and Haake. 
(Sitt, 1890, 1896) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(J. Hellmesberger, 1900) Cranz. 
(Petri, 1901) Universal. 
(Schradieck, 1903) Schirmer. 
(Marteau, 1913) Steingraber. 
(Marteau, with Second Violin by Léonard, 1913) Steingraber. 
(Spohr, with Second Violin, 1890) Schlesinger. 
(Tolhurst) Williams. 
Other arrangements have appeared for Viola and Piano; Violoncello and 
Piano; Piano Solo; etc. 
The Piano accompaniment has been cut for Player Piano, 65 note, Q. R. S. 
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10. Cranz. 
Adagio only, Violin and Piano, Schott. 
(H. von Steiner, 1924) Cranz. 


11. Parts, 1897, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Solo Violin only (E. Kross) 1891, Schott. 
With Piano: 

(David, 1872) Peters. 

(Auer, 1890) Litolff. 

(Sitt, 1890) Breitkopf and Hartel. 

(Singer, 1891) Hansen. 

(J. Hellmesberger, Sr., 1900) Cranz. 

(Petri, 1901) Universal. 

Costallat. 

Schlesinger. 


Arranged for Flute and Piano (C. Miller) 1855, Peters. 


12. Score and Parts: Schlesinger. 

Violin solo only. 

(Kross, 1891) Schott. 

With Piano (J. Dont, 1880) Schlesinger. 
(J. Hellmesberger, 1898) Cranz. 
(Petri, 1901) Universal. 

(O. Seegar, 1904) Peters. 
(Petri, 1908) Breitkopf and Hartel. 

13. Score and Parts: Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Costallat. 

Larghetto only, Violin and Piano, Schott. 


14. Score and Parts, Cranz. 


Violin and String Quartet, Cranz. 

Violin solo only (Kross, 1891) Schott. 

Violin and Piano, Mechetti. 

Mennetto Antico only, Violin and Piano, Schott. 


15. Score and Parts: J. Schuberth. 


With Piano: (Dont, 1875) J. Schuberth. 
paehete only, Violin and Piano, J. Schuberth. 
chott. 


Anton Dimler was born October 14, 1783, at Mannheim. He 


was a waldhornist and composer, and was said to be living in Munich 
in 1815. He is credited with one concerto for violin and orchestra. 


Ferdinand Ries was born November 28, 1784, at Bonn, Rhenish 


Prussia. Ries lost an eye from smallpox, and in 1801 went to Munich 
to study, but was so poor that he had to copy music at three pence 


per 


sheet. Still, he was able to save seven ducats and went to 
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Vienna, going to Beethoven in October, 1801, who, in gratitude to 
Ries’s father for aid when Beethoven’s mother died, and for assistance 
in his own poverty, gave Ries money and taught him piano. From 
Albrechtsberger he took twenty-eight lessons in composition for 
twenty-eight ducats—all he had. Ries was subject to the French 
conscription, and in 1805 was summoned to Coblentz, but was ex- 
cused from service because of the loss of his eye. In 1808 Ries went 
to Vienna, where he had a misunderstanding with Beethoven over 
the position as conductor to Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, at 
Cassel. Ries had been told that Beethoven had refused the position 
and went to him to learn the facts, but Beethoven was cruel and 
insolvent. Eventually neither of them secured the position. In 1809 
Ries went to Cassel, where he played and made money, but received 
no permanent offer. In 1810 he went to Stockholm, Leningrad and 
elsewhere, and after the burning of Moscow went to England. It 
was during this year that he composed his violin concerto, in E 
minor. Ries was essentially a piano player, in which profession he 
met with great success, for after his farewell concert was given in 
London, April 8, 1824, he was able to retire on what he had saved, 
when only a few-months over the age of thirty-nine. After that 
his active musical life was confined to occasional conducting. Ries 
died at Frankfort-on-Main, January 13, 1838. 


The concerto, in E minor, opens Allegro, in 4-4 time. There is a 
short orchestral tutti of four lines after which the solo enters with 
‘the principal theme. While the signature remains the same through- 
out, there are the usual changes of key, indicated by accidentals. 
There is no recapitulation and the solo continues to the last measure 
of the movement, and leads directly to the second movement, Lar- 
ghetto, in A major, 6-8 time. This is only a page in length, and does not 
begin to compare with the slow movements of either Rode or Spohr. 
The third movement opens Allegro, in A major, 6-8 time, changing in 
the third line to Rondo vivace, in E minor, and varies between E minor 
and E major throughout, three sections being in the major, in which 
key the movement closes. The concerto is not very difficult, being 
of about the same degree of difficulty as the average concerto of 


Rode. 


Karl Eberwein was born at Weimar, November 10, 1784, and 
died there, March 2; 1868. He is known as a violin chamber virtuoso. 
His Dilettanten Concerto, Opus 15, was published before 1845. 
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Carl Maria Friederich Ernest, Freiherr von Weber was born at 
Eutin, in Holstein, northern Germany, December 18, 1786. He came 
from an old musical family, and in 1813 was conductor at Prague. 
He was a pupil of Michael Haydn, and is better known through his 
works for the piano than through his violin concertos, of which he 
left three, Opus 26, in E flat major; Opus 73, in F minor; and Opus 
74, in E flat major; all of which have been revised by F. Hermann, 
and were published by Schlesinger. Among his other works where 
the violin is prominent may be mentioned his trio, quartet, quintet, 
and six sonatas. Weber died June 5, 1826, at London. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Pixis was born at Mannheim, in 1876, and 
died at Prague, October 20, 1842. In addition to his work with 
Ritter, Luigi and Franzl, he studied in Hamburg with Viotti, and, in 
1806, became Professor at the Prague Conservatory, and leader at the 
theatre orchestra. Spohr characterized him as a false and fiery player. 
He wrote one violin concerto, Opus 1, in D major, which was pub- 
lished by Haslinger, before 1845. 

Franz Cramer was born in 1786, at Munich. He composed for 
the violin, and part of the manuscripts are found in the Bayer Staats- 
bibliothek, at Munich. Mus. Mss. 1914 is a Concertante for two violins, 
in B flat major. The accompaniment is for two violins, viola, two 
flutes, two bassoons, two horns in B flat, and bass. The tempo of the 
concertante is Allegro moderato. 

Mus. Mss. 1921 is a Concertino for the violin, in E major. It 
was composed at Munich, March 16, 1811. The accompaniment is 
for two violins, viola, two flutes, two bassoons, two horns in C, and 
bass. The tempo is Allegro. 

Karl Friedrich Wilhelm Guhr, also known as Charles, was born 
at Militsch, Prussia Silesia, October 30, 1787, and died at Frankfort 
on the Main, July 22, or 23, 1848. Among his teachers were Faust, 
Janitschek, Berner, Wolfl, Schnabel and Vogler. His principal sub- 
jects were piano and violin. In 1807 he became chamber musician 
in Wurzburg, and soon after was the musical director of the Nurem- 
berg Theatre, going to Wiesbaden in 1813. Following this he went 
to Cassel as conductor, and in 1821, went, as Director of Music, to 
Frankfort on the Main. Guhr wrote a violin concerto, Opus 15, in 
E major, in the style of Paganini, which was published by Schott. 


Ludwig Wilhelm Maurer was born at Potsdam, August 8, 1789. 
He began to play publicly at the age of thirteen. In 1806 he traveled 
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and was made conductor to Chancellor Wsowologsky, at Moscow, 
through the help of Baillot. He remained there until 1817, and re 
turned again in 1832, remaining this time until 1845, after which he 
made a tour and then settled in Dresden. Later he returned again to 
Russia, and died in Leningrad, October 25, 1878. 


Maurer wrote several concertos for the violin, about half of them 
being out of print at the present time. Of these No. 1, in G major, 
Opus 32, was published by Peters and by Breitkopf and Hirtel; No. 
2 in A major was published by Peters for violin and orchestra; No. 
3 in D major (F sharp minor) called Opus 18, published by Peters; 
No. 4, in D minor, Opus 20, for violin and orchestra, published by 
Peters; No. 5 in A minor, published by Peters; No. 6, in E minor, 
Opus 50, the same; No. 7 in A major, the same; No. 8, in F sharp 
minor, published by Rahter and by Peters; and the symphony con- 
certante for four violins, published by Rahter. Three concertinos, 
Opus 32, 65, and 82 were published, the first two, by Meyer, the last 
by Hofmeister, all being published before 1845. In 1889 Rahter 
published the eight concertos. 

Of this list we will notice only one and that briefly—Opus 58, 
in F sharp minor. The first movement is Allegro non troppo, in 4-4 
time; the second is Adagio sostenuto, in D major; 4-4 time in which 
occurs a run in sixty-fourths for a half measure; the third is Allegro 
non troppo, in F sharp minor in 6-8 time, which changes to F sharp 
major for a half page. The entire concerto is about ten pages long. 
The work in double stops is not very difficult, being confined to thirds 
and sixths, except where the open strings are used to help out. 
Maurer’s concertante, in A major, for four violins and piano was 
published in 1857, by Peters, and revised in 1898. The manuscripts 
of the fifth concerto, in A minor, and the ninth, in D major, Opus 68, 
are in the Royal Library in Copenhagen. 


Peter Joseph von Lindpaintner was born at Coblenz, December 
9, 1791. He studied violin, piano, and counterpoint in Augsburg, and 
later studied composition in Munich, with Winter and Gratz. He was 
one of the foremost orchestral conductors of his time, and according 
to Mendel, was the best in Germany. In 1812 he was music director 
in the Isarther theatre, in Munich, and in 1819 was conductor of the 
Royal Band at Stuttgart, where he remained until his death, which 
occurred at Nonnenhorn, August 21, 1856. Lindpaintner is called one 
of the lesser lights of the romantic school. He was the composer of 
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twenty-eight operas, a concertino, in E minor, Opus 35, and a con- 
certo, in A major, also called a concertino, Opus 42, the first being 
published by Schott, the other by Kistner, besides other concertos not 
published. 

In the Bayer. Staatsbibliothek, in Munich, are several of Lind- 
paintner’s concertos. 

Mus. ms. 2327 is a concerto for violin, in A minor, with accom- 
paniment for flutes, horns, clarinets in A, bassoons, trumpets in E, 
timpani, and the usual strings. It is dated 1812 and 1819. 

Mus. ms. 2328 is a concertino for violin, in C minor, with ac- 
companiment for great orchestra. The orchestration calls for two 
trumpets in E, two horns in E, two flutes, two clarinets in A, two 
bassoons, bass trombone, timpani, and the usual strings. It is dedi- 
cated to Herrn Schilein Minden, and is dated July 10, 1817. The 
movements are Allegro con spirito, Andante con moto and Allegretto 
giocoso. 

Mus. ms. 2329 is a concerto for solo violin, in A major, dedicated 
to Sig. Giuseppe Held. It is orchestrated for two trumpets in A, two 
horns in E, two flutes, two clarinets in A, two bassoons, timpani and 
strings. 

Mus. ms. 4471 is entitled Concerto Primo in A. It was com’ 
posed in August, 1808. The orchestration calls for two horns in A, 
flute, clarinets in A, bassoons, and the usual strings. The movements 
are Allegro non troppo, Adagio non troppo, and Allegretto. 

In the Hofbibliothek, at Donaueschingen, is a manuscript of 
Lindpaintner’s concerto in C major, No. Il. The original title is: 
Concerto secondo pour Violon par Peter Lindpaintner. (Acc.: strings, 
Fl., 2 Ob., 2 Fag., 2 Corni, 2 Tromp.). The concerto is in three 
movements. The first is Allegro maestoso, in C major, 4-4 time; the 
second is Larghetto, in F major, 3-4 time; the third is Polacca, in C 
major, 3-4 time. : 

Nikolaus Wilhelm Steinmetz was born at Gréningen, in 1793. He 
was a performer on both violin and klavier. In Schwerin is a manu- 
script concerto, in D major, for solo violin, with accompaniment for 
two violins, viola, and bass. The movements are: I. Allegro moderato, 
4-4 time; II. Adagio, in 4-4 time; III. Allegro, in 2-4 time. There is 
no change of key. 

Johann Carl Gottfried Loewe was born at Lobejun, near Halle, 
November 30, 1796. He studied in Halle and was a teacher, cantor, 
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and music director in Stettin, from 1820 to 1866. He wrote many 
songs and ballads, but his other works have all fallen into oblivion. 
Among these are mentioned violin concertos, but they are not avail- 
able. Loewe died at Kiel, April 20, 1869. 


Friedrich Lindner was born July 5, 1798, at Dessau, where he 
died August 1, 1846. Lindner began the study of music at the age 
of five years, and was later a pupil of Médser, in Berlin, where he 
joined the royal orchestra in 1815, as a clarinet player, although he 
was equally proficient as a violinist. In 1817 he was appointed chamber 
musician to the Duke of Anhalt-Dessau. He studied composition in 
1821, with Friedrich Schneider, and in 1827 became konzertmeister. 
His concertos are not strictly solo concertos for the violin, but are 
classed as concertos for grand orchestra. In addition to these numbers 
he is credited with quartets, violin duets, and quintets for wind 
instruments. 


Thomas Taglichbeck was born at Ansbach, Bavaria, December 31, 
1799. He studied in Munich, with Rovelli and Gratz, and is known 
as a. symphonist. In 1820 he was director of the Munich theatre. 
Then he wandered over Germany, Holland, and Denmark as a violin’ 
ist, and obtained great reputation. In 1826 he was made conductor 
to the Prince of Hohenzollern Hechingen, where he remained until 
1848. He wrote a great quantity of violin music, including con- 
certos, variations, etc., among which are his Concerto Militaire, Opus 
8, published by Breitkopf and Hartel, and his concertino in E major, 
Opus 14. These were both published before 1845. Taglichbeck died 
at Baden Baden, October 5, 1867. 


Hubert Ries, brother of Ferdinand, was born at Bonn, Rhenish 
Prussia, April 1, 1802. He studied violin with Spohr, and composition 
with Hauptmann. After 1824 Ries lived in Berlin, and in 1825 was 
a metnber of the Royal Band; in 1835 Director of the Philharmonic 
Society; in 1836 Concertmeister; and in 1838 member of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. Ries died in Berlin, September 14, 1886. He 
wrote two concertos, the first, Opus 13, in D major; and the second, 
Opus 16, in A minor, both published by Bote and Bock. 

Ries’ first concerto, Opus 13, was without dedication. It- was 
published by Bote and Bock. The concerto is in one movement, 
Allegro maestoso, in D major, 4-4 time. There is an orchestral in- 
troduction of sixty-seven measures, after which the solo instrument 
enters in the first solo, which is about two pages in length. This is 
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followed by the second tutti, about one-third as long as the first 
tutti. Then the second solo, also of ‘two pages is heard, and the con- 
certo is brought to a close with a six measure tutti. The concerto is 
not difficult, and contains some easy doubles, triplets, and arpeggios. 
There are no changes of key, time nor tempo throughout and the 
concerto is suggestive of Spohr and Rode. 


Ries’ second concerto, Opus 16, is dedicated to his teacher, Spohr. 
It was published by Bote and Bock. Like the first, it is in one move- 
ment Allegro non troppo, in A minor, 4-4 time. There is an or- 
chestral introduction of forty-six measures, after which the solo opens 
on the G string. There are about seven pages of solo in all, of which 
about one page is in octaves, and about one and one-half pages more 
in mixed doubles. The last page and one-half is in A major. The 
concerto is brilliant, but not exceedingly difficult. 


Ed. Grund was born at Hamburg, in May, 1802. He studied 
with Spohr, and was his favorite pupil. For a time he was in the 
service of the Duke of Saxe Meinnungen. In 1823 he visited Eng- 
land. In 1829 he went to Holland and gave many concerts with 
success. His concertos or concertinos are Opus 2; Opus 3, in D 
major, published by Peters; and Opus 4, in E major, published by 
Kistner and by Breitkopf and Hartel. 


Gottlieb Griinberg was born at Hanover, in 1802. After 1832 
he lived in Weimar, but there is no record of his death. In Schwerin 
is a manuscript concerto, for six instruments—solo violin, with ac- 
companiment for three violins, violoncello, and cembalo. The entire 
concerto is in E major. The movements are: I. Allegro, in 2-4 time; 
II. Largo, in 4-4 time; III. Vivace, in 3-8 time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
France from Blanchard to Jupin 


While France, during this period, produced some whose names 
are known to violinists, there are none who may be classed as im- 
portant concerto writers, and only brief mention of them will be given. 

Henri-Louis Blanchard was born at Bordeaux, February 7, 1778, 
and died at Paris, December 18, 1858. He was a violinist and com- 
poser, and was Conductor of the Théatre des Variétiés, at Paris, from 
1818 to 1829; and manager of the Théatre Noliére from 1830 to 1833. 
He wrote some concertinos for the violin, which are not available. 

Auguste Kreutzer was born at Versailles, September 3, 1778. He 
studied with his brother, Rudolph, and was an excellent violinist and 
teacher. He was violinist in the Royal Orchestra of Napoleon; of 
Ludwig XVIII; and of Karl X until 1830. He took his brother's place 
in the Conservatory in 1826. He died at Paris, August 31, 1832. 

Two concertos are assigned to him. One, a concertino, in D 
minor, was published by Costallat. This was composed while he was 
teaching at the Paris Conservatory, and was composed for, and 
dedicated to, his pupil, Lambert Massart. 

The concertino was revised by A. Quesnot, and published in 
1921, by Senart. The first movement is Allo moderato, in D minor, 
4-4 time. There is an orchestral introduction of 49 measures with an 
optional cut of 30 measures. After a page, the key changes to A 
major, and then, with a rather long orchestral passage, closes, mostly 
in C major. The two pages of solo work are of only moderate difh- 
culty. The second movement is Andante sostenuto, in F major, 2-4 
time. The movement is opened by the solo instrument, and consists of 
only one page. This is the most musical part of the concerto, and is 
full of expression. It closes with a cadenza, passing without pause 
directly into the third movement, Rondo, in D major, 2-4 time. This 
movement contains as much solo work as the other two movements 
combined, and has a cadenza about midway. Although there are 
doubles, arpeggios and triplets it is of only moderate difficulty, 
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Francois Antoine Habeneck was born at Mezieres, June 1,. or 
according to some, January 23, 1781. He studied at Paris, with Baillot, 
and, in 1804, took the first prize at the Conservatory. He was a 
Professor at the Conservatory from 1808 to 1816; was solo violinist 
at the Opera in 1815, Director of the Academy of Music from 1821 to 
1824, and conductor of the Theatre del’ Opera, conjointly with Valen- 
tino, from 1824 to 1831, and alone from 1831 to 1847. He taught 
until 1848, and numbered among his pupils such players as Alard and 
Léonard. Spohr said that Habeneck was a brilliant violinist, playing 
with rapidity and ease, but that his tone and bow stroke were some- 
what coarse. Among his violin works are two concertos, the second 
of which, in E major, is still available. 


Charles Phillipe Lafont was born December 1, 1781, at Paris, 
where he studied with Kreutzer and Rode. From 1801 to 1808 he 
traveled through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Russia. 
He was then appointed Rode’s successor as solo violinist to the Em- 
peror of Russia, where he remained for six years. In 1812 he had a 
public contest with Paganini, at Milan, and, in 1815, went to Paris. 
He wrote seven concertos for the violin, which are for the most part 
unavailable. The first; the third, in E minor; the fourth, in D major; 
and the seventh are no longer on sale, and of the others the following 
movements are obtainable: From the second, in C minor, the Adagio 
and Polonaise; from the fifth, in C major, the Andante and Bolero; 
from the sixth, in A major, the Adagio and Rondo. These concertos 
were published by Breitkopf and Hartel and by André. Spohr praised 
the playing of Rovelli, when he heard him play one of Lafont’s con- 
certos. Lafont died at Tarbes, August 23, 1839. 


Charles Luce-Varlet was born at Douai, December 1, 1781, and 
died there, in 1856. He was a dramatic composer and violinist. He 
studied first at Douai, then went to Paris, where he studied violin with 
Baillot, harmony with Catel, and counterpoint with Gossec. He re- 
turned to Douai in 1805, and established orchestra concerts, which he 
conducted, and quartet soirees, in which he played first violin. He 
is credited with two concertos for violin and orchestra, in addition to 
quartets, trios, airs for the violin, and other compositions. 


E. J. Bern. Valernes was in Paris at the end of the eighteenth 
century. He wrote a concerto for violin and small orchestra, Opus 
3, which was published in Paris, by M. Porro. 
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Daniel Francois Esprit Auber was born at Caen, January 29, 
1782. He was born while his parents were on a visit and considered 
Paris his home. He was of a timid and retiring disposition, and 
never acted as conductor, but was greatly honored. He wrote a 
violin concerto for Mazas, in 1808, which was later played by 
Sainton. 


Auber’s first concerto has an accompaniment for two violins, viola, 
bass, flute, two oboes, two horns, and two bassoons. The first move- 
ment is Allegro ma non troppo, in D major, alla breve time. There 
is an orchestral introduction of 72 measures. There are practically no 
difficulties in the three pages of solo work. There is very little above 
the fifth position, and no doubles, except a few octaves. The second 
movement is Andante, in D minor, 2-4 time. In one page of solo it 
reaches fifth position three times. The third movement is Presto, in 
D minor, 2-4 time. There is more work in this movement than in 
the first. Auber makes elaborate use of the double and triple ap- 
poggiatura, and has a total of five lines in double stops. The con- 
certo may be obtained in the Costallat edition. 


Jacques Féréol Mazas was born at Beziers, September 23, 1782. 
He studied in the Paris Conservatory with Baillot, and received the 
first prize in 1805. Auber wrote a violin concerto for him in 1808. 
Mazas traveled widely over Europe, and returned to Paris in 1829 
without gaining his former success. He remained in Paris, however, 
until 1837, when he went to Cambria, as Director of the Municipal 
Music School, where he remained until 1841, when he disappeared 
from the musical world. Mazas died in Cambria, in 1849. Among 
his works for the violin are two concertos, but he is better known 
by his etudes and some of his smaller works. 


_Pierre Crémont was born at Aurillac, in 1784. He studied in the 
Paris Conservatory until 1803. He became the Director of the French 
Theatre, in Leningrad, where he remained for several years. In 1817 
he went to Paris, and was assistant conductor at the comic opera in 
1821. Three years later he went to the Odeon, but in 1828 went 
back to the comic opera as director in chief, where he remained until 
1831, when he went to Lyons as a theatre director. Crémont wrote 
one concerto, Opus 1, in A minor, for violin and orchestra, which was 
published in Paris, by Gombart. He died in Tours, March 12, 1846. 


Eugéne Grandford was born at Compiegne, in 1786. He entered 
the Paris Conservatory, studying violin with Kreutzer, and harmony 
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with Berton. In 1809 he became second chef d’orchestre at the Ver- 
sailles Theatre. He is credited with concertos for the violin, but they 
are not available. 

Alexandre Jean Boucher was born April 11, 1788, at Paris, where 
he died December 29, 1861. He was a remarkable and original 
virtuoso, and was the self styled “l’Alexandre des Violons,” though 
critics called him mechanical. In appearance Boucher resembled 
Napoleon, and posed accordingly. He wrote two violin concertos, 
which are not available. 


Baron C. Ernest de Bagge, a gentleman of the chamber to the 
King of Prussia, with a singular method, but famous as an amateur, 
published at Paris, in 1783, one concerto for the violin. He died at 
Paris, in 1791. 

Pantalion Battu was born in 1799, at Paris, and died there, Janu- 
ary 17, 1870. He studied with Kreutzer and wrote two concertos for 
the violin, Opus 1, and Opus 3, both of which were published in 

+ Paris. 

Jean Ancot, the younger, was born July 6, 1799, in France, and 
studied in the Paris Conservatory. From 1823 to 1825 he lived in 
London, and later lived in Bologne, where he died June 5, 1829. 
Ancot devoted most of his energy to the piano, but numbered violin 
concertos among his compositions. 


Victor Magnien was born at Epinal, November 19, 1804, and 
died at Lille, in June, 1885. He studied in Paris, and had for his 
teachers Kreutzer, Baillot, Lafont and Fetis. He wrote a violin con- 
certo, Opus 45, in E major, which was published by Costallat. 


Charles Frangois Jupin was born at Chambre, Savoy, November 
30, 1805. His real name was Louvet, but his family settled in Turin 
when he was two years old and changed the name because it was the 
name of the assassin of the Duc de Berry. He first studied with 
Monticelli and Giorgis, and appeared successfully in public at the age 
of twelve. Later he studied in the Paris Conservatory, with Baillot, 
and won the first prize for violin playing, in 1823. He became first 
violinist at the Odéon. In 1826 he was made professor of violin and 
chef d’orchestre in Strasburg. Jupin was one of the founders of the 
musical festivals of Alsace. He returned to Paris in 1835, and died 
there June 12, 1839. Among his compositions for the violin are 
variations, fantasies and a concerto for violin and orchestra, but this 
is not available. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Early Austria and Bohemia 


Austria, from Muffat to Hellmesberger 


While there are a number of names to whom violin concertos 
are assigned before the time of Haydn, there are none of any import- 
ance in Austria before his day. Of these unimportant writers we 
may notice the following: 


Georg Muffat was born about 1645, at Schlettstadt, and died 
February 23, 1704, at Passau. He was an organist, and studied for six 
years in Paris, developing in the style of Lully. In 1678 or 1679 he 
was organist in the Bishop’s Chapel, in Salzburg. In 1681-82 he 
was sent to Rome, at the expense of the Archbishop, and studied in 
the style of Pasquini and Corelli. After his return he became organist 
and conductor at Passau. Among his compositions were the twelve 
so-called concertos known as Armonico tributo, published between 
1682 and 1689. Six of these were arranged by Erwin Luntz, and re- 
published in 1904, by Artaria and Co., in Vienna, in the Denkmiler 
der Tonkunst in Osterreich. The work is dedicated to Count Maxi- 
milian Ernst, and the elaborate dedicatory notice, directions, and other 
matter connected with the work appear in four languages—German, 
Italian, Latin and French, with even the composer’s name translated 
with the other material. The concertos appearing in this edition are 
numbers two, four, six, ten, eleven and twelve. 

The first concerto was entitled Bona Nova, and was composed 
at Salzburg, in 1689. It is in D major. 

The second concerto is entitled Cor Vigilans, and was composed 
in Rome, in 1682. It is in A major, and consists of five movements. 
The first movement is Sonata, in 4-4 time. It is marked Grave for 
two lines; then Presto for three lines; Grave, one line; 3-2 time; then 
Presto and Grave repeat. The second movement is Corrente; Allegro, 
in 3-4 time. It is divided into two sections, the first nearly two lines 
in length, and the second a little more than two lines, with both sec- 
tions repeating. The third movement is Grave, 4-4 time. It is two 
lines in length, without repeat. The fourth movement is Gavotta, alla 
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breve, ma non presto. It opens with four and one-half measures for 
the solo instruments alone. Then the accompanying instruments enter, 
in unison with the solo instruments, as usual, for two lines, without 
repeat. Then follow six sections of two measures each, alternating 
between the solo instruments alone, and accompanied, the whole re- 
peating. The fifth movement is a Rondeau, Allegro, in 3-4 time. It is 
divided into two sections, each repeating. In the first section there are 
first four measures for the solo instruments; then four for all; then 
four for solo; then four for all. After repeating the section, the second 
section has eight for solo; eight for all; four for solo; four for all; four 
for solo; four for all; then these six divisions are again presented, fol- 
lowed by repeating the entire section. 

The third concerto is called Convalescentia—Convalescence. It is 
in B minor, and was composed at Salzburg, in 1685. 

The fourth concerto is entitled Il Dolce Sogno—Sweet Dream. 
It is in G minor, and was composed at Rome, in 1682. It is written 
for a concertino of two violins, violoncello, and bass, with an accom- 
paniment for two violins, two violas, violoncello, and cembalo (B. C.). 
It is divided into five movements. The first movement is entitled 
Sonata, Grave, in 4-4 time. It opens for the solo instruments, begin- 
ning with the “cello and bass, followed by the second and first violins; 
then the accompaniment enters in the same order, but with the violas 
from the first, and all play through the remainder of the four lines 
of the movement. The second movement is Sarabanda, Grave. It has 
eight measures for the solo instruments; eight for all; eight for solo; 
eight for all; then the movement repeats. The third movement opens 
Grave, for one and one-half lines, changing to Adagio for two and 
one-half lines. All parts play for two lines, followed by two measures 
for solo; one for all; one for solo; one for all; one for solo; five for all; 
with no repeats. The fourth movement isan Aria, Allegro, in 4-4 time. 
It consists of four lines, in two sections. The first section is a little 
less than two lines, and the second is two measures more than two 
lines. Both sections repeat. The fifth movement is Borea—The North 
Wind, alla breve un poco Grave. The instruments are gradually intro- 
duced, beginning with the first solo violin for one measure, followed 
by the second solo violin; and after a half measure, by the solo ‘cello, 
the accompanying ‘cello and the violas, and after another half measure 
by the accompanying violins. Then comes a brief rest for the accom- 
panying instruments, after which they enter again in the same order, 
and all play to the end of the section. In the second section the first 
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and second solo violins begin; followed by the solo ‘cello, the accom- 
panying ‘cello, and the violas after one and one-half measures, and the 
accompanying violins after another half measure. After two measures, 
only the solo violins are playing, but the other instruments soon return, 
first the solo and accompanying ’cellos, followed by the others. Begin- 
ning eight measures from the end, the solo instruments play nearly 
four measures, then the accompanying instruments, with the second 
violin entering one-half measure late, play with the solo instruments 
to the end of the movement. Both sections repeat. 

The fifth concerto is entitled Saeculum—The Century. It has 
the same instrumentation, and is divided into five movements. The 
first movement is a Sonata, Grave, in 3-2 time, changing after two lines 
to Allegro, in 6-8 time, for four lines, with the entire movement re- 
peating. The second movement is Allemanda, Largo, in 4-4 time. It 
consists of two sections of three lines each, and each repeats. There 
is a slight variation between the first solo and accompanying violins, 
but the second violin and ‘cello are alike in both parts, the same as in 
the others. The third movement is Grave, in 4-4 time. All parts 
play the two lines, without repeat. The fourth movement is a Gavotta, 
Alla breve, ma non presto. It is divided into two parts, of four 
measures and eight measures, each repeated. The first solo violin 
has one-half measure alone at the beginning of the first section; and 
the two solo violins have the first half measure at the beginning of 
the second section; otherwise all play throughout. The fifth movement 
is a Menuet, Allegro, in 3-4 time. The first section has eight measures 
for the solo instruments, then eight for all. The second section has 
four for solo instruments; four for all; four for solo; four for all; four 
for solo; four for all; then the section repeats. The solo and accom- 
panying instruments are alike, except, of course, for the viola parts, 
which are in the accompaniment only. 

The sixth concerto is entitled Quis hic?—Who is there? It is in 
A major, and was composed at Salzburg, in 1689. 

The seventh concerto is entitled Delicia Regnum—Royal Pleasure 
—in E major, and was composed at Salzburg, in 1688. 

The eighth concerto is entitled Coronatio Augusta—the Majestic 
Coronation. It isin F major, and was composed at Salzburg, in 1689. 

The ninth concerto is entitled Victoria Maesta—The Sad Victory. 
It is in C major, and was composed at Salzburg, in 1688. 

The tenth concerto is entitled Perseverantia or Standhoftigkeit— 
Steadiness. The first movement is Allamanda, Largo, in G major. The 
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first section of the movement consists of two lines which all the instru- 
ments play, except three beats for the accompanying instruments. The 
section repeats. The second section also consists of two lines, re- 
peating. There are two rests of a measure each for the accompanying 
instruments, the first, three measures from the beginning; and the 
other, two measures later. The second movement is Grave, in 3-2 
time, and is four lines long. There are two rests for the accompanying 
instruments, one of nearly five measures, the other of four. There are 
six rests for the solo instruments, each time of only a part measure, 
but not for all of the solo instruments at the same time. There are 
no repeats. The third movement is a Gavotta, alla breve, ma non 
Presto. The first section, of one line, repeated, is introduced by the 
first solo violin, followed by the other instruments. The second section 
is treated the same way, but consists of three lines, repeated. The 
fourth movement is a Menuet, in 3-4 time. In the first section the 
solo instruments play for eight measures, then all for eight. In the 
second section there are six short divisions of four measures each, 
alternating between solo instruments alone, and solo instruments with 
the accompaniment. The section repeats. This concerto was composed 
partly at Rome, and partly at Salzburg. 

The eleventh concerto, in E minor, is entitled Delirium Amoris 
or Wahnsinnigkeit der Liebe—The Madness of Love, and was com- 
posed at Rome. The first movement is Sonata, Grave, in 4-4 time. 
There are first two and one-half measures, followed by a rest of one 
and one-half measures, with a hold, for all. The tempo then changes 
to Allegro, for two and one-half lines, played by all instruments. 
There are no repeats. The second movement is Ballo, Allegro, in 4-4 
time. It consists of two sections of one and one-half and two and one- 
half lines respectively, each repeating. In the first section the accom- 
panying instruments have a two measure rest, two measures before 
the end. In the second section the accompanying instruments rest 
for two measures about midway. The third movement is Grave, in 
4-4 time. All instruments play for five measures, after which the 
tempo changes to Presto, led by the first solo violin, followed by the 
second solo violin after a half measure and the solo ’cello after another 
half measure. The three solo instruments then play six measures alone, 
and the accompanying instruments begin, the first violin leading, fol- 
lowed after a half measure by the second violin, and after one and one- 
half measures more by the violas and ‘cello for two and one-half 
measures. The same general style of treatment appears three other 
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times. The fourth movement is a Menuet, Allegro, in 3-4 time. The 
divisions are solo, eight measures; all, eight; solo, four; all, four; solo, 
eight; all, four; solo, four; all, eight; with the movement repeating. 
The fifth movement is a Giga, in 6-8 time. The movement is intro- 
duced by the first solo violin, shortly followed by the other solo instru- 
ments, while the accompanying instruments enter after six measures 
and play six. In the second section there are six sections of three mea- 
sures each, alternating between solo instruments alone and accom- 
panied. The section repeats. 

The twelfth concerto is entitled Propita Sydera or Giinstiges 
Gestirn—Favorable Stars. It is in G major, and was composed at 
Rome and Salzburg. The first movement is Sonata, Grave, in 4-4 
time. After three lines the tempo changes to Allegro for five lines, 
repeating. The second movement is an Aria, Largo, in 6-4 time. 
It consists of two short sections of two lines each, with each section 
repeated. The third movement is a Gavotta, alla breve é Presto. It 
is divided into four sections of eight measures each, alternating be- 
tween the solo instruments alone and accompanied. The movement 
repeats. The fourth movement is Grave, in 4-4 time. All instruments 
play eight measures, then it changes to Ciacona, un poco Grave, in 
3-4 time, for five and one-half lines then to Adagio, for one line; 
then to Allegro for twenty-five lines, with more independent parts. 
Then follows Adagio, for one line; Allegro, for four lines; and Adagio, 
for one and one-half lines, with the usual repetitions. The fifth 
movement is a Borea, or Bouree, Allegro. The first section consists 
of four measures, alternating between the solo instruments alone and 
accompanied, and repeating. The second section consists of eight 
measures, the first four alternating as in the first section, and the last 
four alternating, two for solo alone and two for all instruments, with 
the section repeating. 

It is interesting to notice this old custom of naming concertos, 
and the giving of descriptions, as done by Vivaldi (page 22). Even 
Spohr called one of his concertos “Sonst und Jetzt” (page 163), but 
generally the title “Concerto” has been considered as sufficient. These 
habits are being shown again by some of the modern composers. 

Johann George Pisendel was born at Karlsburg, Transylvania, in 
Eastern Austria, December 26, 1687. He studied with Torelli and 
Vivaldi and was famed as a Konzertmeister in Dresden in 1730. In 
1731 he was leader of the Theatre orchestra under Hasse. According 
to Eitner, Pisendel wrote thirteen concertos for the violin with accom- 
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paniment for two violins, viola, oboe, flute, horns, bassoon, and bass. 
The manuscripts are found in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung. One 
of these concertos is said to have been written with the special object 
of defeating Veracini in a musical duel. However, Veracini was not 
fairly defeated, for the story goes on to tell how Pisendel gave the con- 
certo to a very mediocre violinist to work into shape while Veracini 
had to play it at sight, believing that his competitor was doing the 
same. Pisendel died November 25, 1755, at Dresden. His concertos 
are in manuscript, and only one has been made available, the con- 
certo, in D major, which was published by the Denkmaler deutches 
Tonkunst in 1906, the arrangement being for violin and string 
orchestra. 

Pisendel’s concerto, in D major, is in three movements. The 
first movement opens Vivace, in 3-4 time, for twenty-four measures, 
then changes to Adagio for two measures, before the entrance of the 
solo violin. At the entrance of the solo instrument, the tempo changes 
to Andante, and the time to 4-4. Then, after ten measures, there is 
a change to Vivace, 3-4 time, for the remainder of the movement, 
which, as a whole, covers about two pages of solo. The second move- 
ment is Andante, in 4-4 time. There is an introduction of five meas- 
ures,.after which the solo violin plays for about seven lines. The 
third movement is Allegro, in 3-8 time. The solo violin enters in 
the thirty-seventh measure. The movement is written mostly in six- 
teenths and thirty-seconds. There are two rests for the solo instru- 
ment, one of twenty-one measures, and the other of twenty-three 
measures, besides two shorter ones. A twenty-four measure passage 
for the orchestra brings the movement to a conclusion. It is a typical 
old fashioned concerto and contains nothing especially appealing to 
the modern taste. 


Gottfried (Godfrey) Finger was born about 1660, at Olmiutz. 
He was an organist, violinist and composer. He went to England 
in 1685. He was Musical Director to James II. In 1717 he was con- 
ductor at Gotha. He composed a concerto for violin, in D major. 
The manuscript is in the British Museum. 


Anton Bachschmidt was born December 7, 1705, at Molk, lower 
Austria, and died probably in 1780, although possibly a few years 
earlier, at Eichstadt, Bavaria. He was a virtuoso on the violin and 
trombone. He was Konzertmeister in the Prince’s orchestra at Eich- 
stadt in 1769. The Prince sent him to Italy to study, and owing to 
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the success of some operas which he composed while there, the Prince 
made him conductor on his return. In his 68th year he became totally 
blind. He is credited with a concerto for two violins, oboe, viola, 
‘cello, and two horns. 


Karl Hoeckh was born near Vienna, in 1707, and died at Zerbst, 
in 1772. .He studied with F. Benda, and became concertmaster under 
Fasch, in 1733. He is credited with eighteen violin concertos. 


Joseph Riepel was born in 1708, at Horschlag, Upper Austria. 
About 1757 he was Chamber Musician to the Princes of Thurn and 
Taxis, at Regensburg, where he died, October 23, 1782. He is cred- 
ited with the composition of violin concertos, one of which, Opus 1, 
is in the Bureau Musical, at Paris. 


Ignaz Holzbauer, or Holtzbauer, was born at Vienna, in 1711. 
He was intended for the law, but turned to music, and, in 1745, 
became Director of the Court Theatre in Vienna. Among his works 
is a concerto for violin with string quartet, the manuscript of which 
is in the Brussels Conservatory. Two concertants, in A major and 
E flat major, are in the Library of the Royal Castle at Berlin. He is 
said to have written 13 concertos for various instruments. Holz- 
bauer died at Mannheim, April 7, 1783. 

Georg. Christoph Wagenseil was born January 15, 1715, at 
Vienna, where he died March 1, 1777. He studied with F. F. Fox 
and M. Polotta, and became a teacher in the Royal family. He wrote 
a number of concertos, but the only one that seems to be still in exist- 
ence and still in manuscript is one in D major, for solo violin with 
accompaniment for two violins, viola, and bass. The manuscript is 
in Vienna. 

Leopold Hoffmann was born about 1730, at Vienna, where he 
died March 17, 1793. He was a church composer, and wrote several 
concertos. The manuscripts in Vienna show a concerto in D major; 
another in A major; and one in G major, for violin and ‘cello. Traeg’s 
catalog listed one in B flat, for solo violin, solo viola, and solo ‘cello, 
with accompaniment for two violins, viola, and bass; another in G 
major for two violins, viola, and ‘cello solo; with two violins, two 
oboes, two horns, and bass accompaniment; the third in F major; for 
two violins, viola, and “cello solo, with two violins and bass accompani- 
ment; the fourth, in D minor, for two violins, viola, and ‘cello solo 
with two violins, two oboes, two horns, and bass accompaniment. 
One concerto, in C major, was for solo violin with two violins, viola, 
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bass, two horns, and two oboes accompaniment. A concerto, in B flat; 
another, in A major; another, in D major; with the same accompani- 
ment; one in C major; one in A major; one in D major, with ac- 
companiment for two violins, viola, and bass, are also assigned to him. 

Franz Aspelmayr, or Applemayer, in the service of the Emperor 
of Austria, wrote a violin concerto with accompaniment for two vio- 
lins, viola, and bass. He was born about 1721, and died at Vienna, 
August 9, 1786. 

The next concerto writer is one whose name is known to every 
musician—Franz Joseph Haydn, who was born at Rohrau on the 
Leitha, Lower Austria, March 31, or April 1, 1732. He studied with 
Porpora, who was a pupil of Scarlatti, and was himself the teacher 
of Pleyel and Beethoven, among others. He is universally recog- 
nized as the Father of Modern Instrumental Music. For thirty years, 
from 1761 to 1791, he was conductor at Esterhaz, Hungary. Haydn 
was unhappily married, and lived mostly apart and secluded. In 1791, 
after death of Prince Nicolaus, he went to London. He died at 
Vienna, May 3, 1809. 

Haydn was a voluminous writer, and among his other works 
produced nine concertos for the violin. Some of these were written 
for Luigi Aloysius Tomasini, who died April 25, 1808. Brief men- 
tion of two of Haydn’s concertos will be made. Haydn’s first con- 
certo, in C major, composed for Tomasini, appeared in the Senart 
edition in 1917. The violin score was revised by Ed. Nadaud, and 
the piano score was arranged by Paul Vidal, who also furnished the 
cadenzas. The concerto opens Allegro moderato, in C major, 2-4 time. 
There is a tutti passage of 39 measures, after which the solo enters 
in doubles. This theme with various modifications is heard several 
times. Some time after its final hearing in the recapitulation, the 
cadenza, based upon this theme, is introduced. <A tutti of 25 meas 
ures brings the movement to a close. The second movement is 
Adagio, in F major, 4-4 time. The solo part is only a little more 
than a half page, and is followed by a cadenza, nearly as long and 
very much more difficult. The third movement is Presto, in C major, 
3-8 time. In the two and one-half pages of the movement there are 
numerous alternations between tutti and solo. On the whole, the 
concerto is a pleasing number, and well worth studying. 

The second is of about equal difficulty. The first movement is 
Allegro Moderato, in C major, 4-4 time. The second movement is 
Adagio, in C major, 3-4 time; and the third movement is Allegro, in 
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G major, 2-4 time. Like most of the older concertos these are both 
rather short, especially as compared with some of the more modern 
works. Philip Scharwenka composed a cadenza for this concerto. 


Both the first and second concertos appeared in the Breitkopf 
and Hartel edition in 1909. In this edition the most difficult part of 
the first concerto is the cadenza in the first movement, written by 
Paul Kleugel. He did not write any cadenzas for the other two 
movements. 


__ A third concerto was published in 1915 by Breitkopf and Hartel, 
with accompaniment for piano and strings. 


Johann Michael Haydn, brother of Franz Joseph, was born at 
Rohrau, September 14, 1737. He died at Salzberg, August 10, 1806. 
J. M. Haydn was a soprano chorister, but is credited with a violin 
concerto which is not available. 


. Karl Ditters von Dittersdorf was born at Vienna, November 2, 
1739. He studied violin with Trani and Ziegler, and composition 
with Bono. Von Dittersdorf defeated Lolli in a musical duel in 
Vienna, about 1761. A number of violin concertos were credited 
to him, one of which is a concerto grosso for eleven concerted instru- 
ments with orchestra. Von Dittersdorf died near Neuhaus, Bohemia, 
October 24, 1799. 

Thirteen of von Ditterdorf’s concertos have the following titles: 


1. Concerto per Violino conc. 2 Corni, 2 Oboi, 2 Viol., Vla., Basso, 1766. 
It is in the key of D major. 

2. Concerto per Violino princ., 2 Viol. rip., 2 Oboi, 2 Corni, Vla., Basso, 
1766. It is in the key of D major. 

3. Concerto per Violino conc. 2 Viol., Vla., Basso, 1766. Key of D 
major. 

4 rede per Violino princ., 2 Corni, 2 Oboi, 2 Viol., Vla., Basso, 
1766. It is in the key of C major : 

5. Concerto per Violino conc., 2 Viol., Vla., Basso, 1766. In C major. 

6. Concerto per Violino princ., 2 Viol. obl., 2 Viol. rip., 2 Corni, Vla. 
obl., Basso rip., 1766: It is in the key of G major. 

7. Concerto i Violino conc., 2 Viol., Vla. ¢ Basso, 1767. It is in the 
key of G major. ; 

8. Concerto 4 Violino conc., 2 Viol., Vla. e Basso, 1767. It is in the 
key of B flat major. 

9. Concerto 4 Violino concertato, 2 Viol., Vla., Basso, 2 Ob., 2 Corni, 

1771. It is in the key of D major. 

10. Concerto 4 Violino concertato, 2 Vicl., Vla. e Basso, 177i. It is in 
the key of G major. <a 

11. Concerto 2 Violino concertato, 2 Viol., Vla. e Basso, 1771. It is in 
the key of G major. 
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12. Concerto a Violino concertato, 2 Viol., Vla. e Basso, 1774. It is in 
the key of B flat major. 

13. Concerto 4 Violino concertato, 2 Viol., Vla., Basso, 2 Ob., 2 Corni, 
1776/77. It is in the key of D major. 


The fourth concerto is in 3-4 time; the seventh is in 2-4 time; the 
others are in 4-4 time. 


These manuscripts are all in the Furstenberg Hofbibliothek, at 
Donaueschingen. 


In the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, in Vienna, are manuscripts 
of two of von Dittersdorf’s concertos, one in G major; the other in 
C major. 


Traeg’s Catalog, Vienna, 1799, listed twelve of his concertos: 


1. Concerto, in G major, with accompaniment for two violins, two horns, 
viola and bass. 

2 Caneee: in G major, with accompaniment for two violins, viola and 
ass 

Concerto, in A major, with the same accompaniment as the second. 
Concerto, in D major, with accompaniment for two violins, viola, 
bass, two oboes and two horns. 

Concerto, in F major, with the same accompaniment as the first. 
Concerto, in G major, with the same accompaniment as the first. 
Concerto, in D major, with the same accompaniment as the fourth. 

Concerto, in F major, with the same accompaniment as the fourth. 

Concerto, in B flat, with the same accompaniment as the fourth. 
Concerto, in A major, with the same accompaniment as the fifth. 
Concerto, in G major, with the same accompaniment as the fifth. 

i Concerto, in G major, with the same accompaniment as the fifth. 
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Joseph Ziegler was a violinist at Vienna, about 1750. He taught 
Von Dittersdorf. He wrote a concerto, in A major, for violin with 
accompaniment for violin, viola, and bass. 


Matthias Giovanni Jean Monn was born at Vienna, according 
to Gerber, probably about 1750, since he was a resident of Vienna 
about 1795, and, according to Traeg’s Catalog (Vienna, 1799), pub- 
lished a violin concerto, in B flat, no longer available. The accom- 
paniment was for two violins, wicks obl., and bass. 


Francois Lamotte is said to have been born at Vienna, in 1751, 
though some say he was a native of Flanders. He was first violinist 
at the Imperial Chapel in Vienna. At the age of twelve he played 
a concerto of his own composition before the Court. He had great 
talent, and in 1767 the Emperor allowed him to travel. In 1769 he 
was a Paris, where he had a musical contest with Giornovichi. He 
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went to London, in 1779, where he was imprisoned for debt, but 
escaped, and fled to Holland, where he died in 1781. Three of his 
concertos were published in Paris, in 1770, and it is probable that 
he wrote at least four others. Traeg listed four of his concertos 
in 1799. One, in A major, for sofo violin, had an accompaniment 
for two violins, two horns, ’cello, and bass. Another, also in A major, 
had an accompaniment for two violins, two horns, two oboes, two 
bassoons, ’cello, and bass. The third, in D major, and the fourth, , 
in G major, have the accompaniment the same as the second with 
the addition of two flutes. 


Karl Leopold Rollig was an official in the Royal Library at 
Vienna. He died March 4, 1804. He left manuscripts of four con- 
certinos that are found in Vienna. The orchestration calls for two 
violins, two violas, ‘cello, bassoon, two horns, flute, and harmonica. 


Johann Schenk, or Schenck, was born at Neustadt, near Vienna, 
November 30, 1753. He studied with Stall and Wagenseil, and was 
himself the teacher of Beethoven in harmony. He was Music Direc- 
tor to the Prince of Auersberg. He died at Vienna, December 29, 
1836. He composed a Concertant for violin and clarinet. The manu 
script is in Vienna. 


Anton Teyber was born at Vienna, September 9, 1754, and died 
there, November 18, 1822. He studied with Padre Martini, at 
Bologna, and, beginning with 1792, was cembalist at the Imperial 
Opera, in Vienna, and the assistant of Salieri In 1793 he became 
Court Composer and Music Master to the Imperial Children. In 
Vienna are found manuscripts of five of his concertos, in B, G, D, F, 
and A major. 


Up to this time only Haydn and von Dittersdorf may be called 
prominent among the early Austrian composers. As we now pass 
to a study of Mozart’s works, we are led into an entirely different field. 
Mozart was not only prominent in his day, but is, even now, one of 
the best loved of all the composers of violin concertos. The modern 
concerto form is due largely to his influence. 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was born January 27, 1756, at Salz- 
burg. His haptismal name is given as Joannes Chrysostomus Wolf- 
ganges Theophilus. He was the son of Leopold Mozart and was one 
of the great infant prodigies, playing well at the age of six, and at the 
age of seven publishing two sets of sonatas for clavier with violin 
accompaniment, Opus 1 and 2. (Paris, 1764.) Mozart is considered 
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the connecting link between Haydn and Beethoven and is given the 
credit of determining the final form of the modern concerto, which is 
founded upon the sonata with the scherzo omitted. 

In 1777 Mozart played, at Augsburg, the Wanhall concerto, in 
B flat, and the Strasburg concerto. His father thought that he could 
become the finest violinist in Europe, but young Mozart apparently 
did not care to follow such a career, and, after his stay in Vienna, did 
not make proficiency his first object, and when in quartet work would 
choose the viola for which he had a great fondness. For a time 
Mozart was musician to the Archbishop of Salzberg, who treated him 
harshly, and told him that he knew nothing, in order to keep from 
paying him what he was worth, but Mozart did not stay with him 
after 1781. Mozart’s great genius did not meet with fitting returns 
and he died unrewarded for his labors and was buried in a pauper’s 
grave. His death occurred in Vienna, December 5, 1791. So much 
has been written about the life of Mozart that no further details will 
be given here and the reader is referred to the Life of Mozart, by 
Otto Jahn, in three volumes, translated by Pauline Townsend, and 
published by Novello, 1891. 

It is said that Mozart’s concertos were probably written for his 
own use, and that five of them were composed in 1775, and the sixth 
in E flat, in 1776, before completing his twentieth year. His first 
movements are the most elaborate and more suggestive of the aria 
than is the corresponding movement of the symphonies. There is 
the same fixed alternation between the solo and the tutti passages, 
the same adornment of the solo part with passages and cadenzas and 
the whole movement resembles the serious aria; but the structure is 
more condensed and animated. The passages grow out of the prin- 
cipal subjects, connecting and adorning them. The movement usually 
falls into three divisions, the middle one with change of key, and 
elaborates one or more motifs more freely than in the symphony, and 
chiefly by modulation and modification of the passages, whereby the 
repetition of the first divisions is effected. Abundant variety of 
detail is produced chiefly by different combinations of the solo part 
and the orchestra. As a general thing the solo parts are not long. 

The second movements are simple, tuneful, and artistic. Em- 
bellishments are not excluded but are kept in the background. The 
movement is usually light and pleasing, but sometimes a deeper mood 
is seen. The D major concerto has a polonaise-like rhythm. The G 
major concerto has a regular and more broadly conceived Adagio. An 
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Adagio, in E major, was specially composed for Brunetti in 1776, 
because another—probably the interesting Adagio of the A major 
concerto—was too “studiert.” 

The last movement is usually a Rondo, where the solo part 
moves freely. The tone is light and cheerful and the form easy. 
Mozart later composed a Rondo to the concerto in B major for 
Brunetti. Passages of different time and measure alternate in the 
Rondo, as in the D major concerto where an Andante Grazioso, in 
2-4 time, and an Allegro ma non Troppo, in 6-8 time, alternate. In 
the G major concerto a cheerful passage in 3-8 time is interrupted 
by an andante in G minor, followed by an Allegretto in G major that 
leads back to the first subject. In the A major concerto the chief 
subject is Tempo di Menuetto, interrupted by a long Allegro, in A 
minor, 2-4 time. 

There is considerable divergence of opinion as to the proper 
numbering of the concertos, together with their opus numbers. The 
one generally given the smallest opus number, the Opus 76, is called 
the Sixth Concerto, in E flat major. There is moreover a strong 
contention that this concerto is not one of Mozart’s at all. In fact, 
Rudorff declares that it shows faults that Mozart would not commit 
even in boyhood. Moser says that Mozart may have outlined the con- 
certo and someone else filled it in. He states also that Mozart liked 
to play and that this spirit prevails in the quicker passages. Fortissimo 
passages are rare, as are also dynamic contrasts so characteristic of 
Beethoven, so that the tone must never be increased to harshness. 
However, both Otto Jahn, Mozart’s biographer, and Kochel, cataloger 
of Mozart’s works, have taken the authenticity of the E flat concerto 
for granted. 

In this concerto, the first movement, Allegro moderato, in E flat, 
alla breve time, is in brilliant sonata form, developed from the cus- 
tomary two themes, both of which are heard in the ritornello which 
precedes the entrance of the solo instrument, the first being stated at 
the outset by the full orchestra, and the second, of a more lyric cut, 
appearing a little further on in the strings with an answer from the 
wood winds. Passing through the usual exposition, free fantasia, and 
recapitulation the movement comes finally to an expressive pianissimo 
conclusion. In the second movement Un poco Adagio, in B flat, 3-4 
time, we find a romanza like long spun rhapsodical melody for the 
violins, lightly accompanied by the other strings. This is one of the 
finest movements in any of the concertos. In the third, the key is 
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again E flat, while the tempo is Allegretto, 2-4 time. This is a 
sparkling rondo of which the principal theme is the vivacious melody 
given out at the beginning by the solo instrument to be worked up 
forthwith in alternation with sundry contrasting materials, the whole 
coming at last to a spirited climax. 

Mozart’s First Concerto in some editions is called Opus 127 and 
in others Opus 207. The concerto is in B flat, the first movement 
being Allegro Moderato, in 4-4 time. The average introduction by 
the orchestra introduces the subjects and the solo violin then enters 
with the same theme. The second movement is Adagio, in E flat, 3-4 
time; the third is Presto in B flat, 2-4 time. The entire concerto is 
easy. It was completed at Salzburg, April 14, 1775. 

The second concerto, Opus 98 or 211, has the opening move- 
ment Allegro moderato, in D major, 4-4 time. The principal theme is 
introduced by the orchestra, as in the first, and on the whole the 
treatment is very much the same. The second movement is Andante, 
in G major, 3-4 time, and the third is Rondeau, Allegro, in D major, 
3-4 time. In this movement the solo enters with the principal sub- 
ject. In both of these concertos provision is made for a cadenza 
in all of the movements. The second concerto requires a little more 
technical ability than the first, but it is not difficult, the first move- 
ment being about the same grade as the A major concerto. The 
second concerto was completed at Salzburg, June 14, 1775. 

Mozart’s third concerto, Opus 216, in G major, was completed 
September 12, 1775, at Salzburg. The orchestral accompaniment is 
scored for two flutes, two oboes, two horns, and strings. 

The first movement, Allegro, in G major, 4-4 time, opens with an 
orchestral exposition, in which the first and second subjects are stated 
in the same key. The solo violin then enters with the principal 
theme. A transitional passage brings forward a new idea in the 
solo instrument, which leads to the second subject, given to the 
violin, in D major. A tutti follows, leading to the development, 
which contains much episodical material. The recapitulation opens 
with the principal theme in the solo violin. The second‘subject appears 
in G major. At its conclusion a cadenza is introduced, and the move- 
ment closes with a short orchestral coda. 

The second movement is Adagio, in D major, 4-4 time. The 
orchestra begins the principal theme, which is taken up at the fourth 


measure by the solo instrument. The entire movement is based upon 
this theme. 
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The third movement is Rondo, Allegro, in G major, 3-8 time. 
The orchestra opens the movement with a vivacious theme, in G 
major, and the solo violin follows with a second idea, also in G major. 
There is passage-work for the violin, and the first theme returns. 
The second idea is worked out, in E minor, and a short cadenza 
for the solo instrument leads to a recurrence of the principal subject. 
The tempo changes to Andante, and the key to G minor, the subject 
of the new section being given out by the solo violin. Fourteen 
measures later the tempo again changes, this time to Allegretto, and 
a new theme is given to the violin. Then the first tempo and time 
are again introduced, and the material of the first division of the 
movement is repeated in part. 

The fourth concerto, Opus 121, was composed in October, 1775, 
at Salzburg. The orchestral accompaniment is for two oboes, two 
horns, and strings. In the first movement, Allegro, in D major, 4-4 
time, the principal subject is announced in octaves by the full orches- 
tra. The second theme is announced by the strings. Then the solo 
violin enters with the principal subject which is in two sections. 
Passage work for the violin leads to the second theme, in A major, 
which is played by the violin. A short tutti follows, leading to the 
development, which is largely passage work for the violin. The 
recapitulation omits the first section of the principal theme and begins 
with the second. The second subject, in D major, is given to the 
violin as before. A tutti, five measures long leads to the cadenza, 
and, at the conclusion of this, the movement comes to an end. 

The second movement, Andante Cantabile, in A major, 3-4 time, 
has the first theme given out by the orchestra, the solo instrument 
entering eleven measures later. The second subject is introduced by 
the violin, in E major. The first theme returns in the original key, 
and is’ followed by a repetition of the second, again given to the solo 
instrument, now in A major. A cadenza is followed by a short coda. 

The third movement, Rondo, Andante grazioso, in D major, 
2-4 time, has the first theme announced by the solo violin. At its 
conclusion there is a pause, and the tempo changes to Allegro ma non 
troppo, and the time to 6-8. The violin brings forward the subject 
of this section and also a new idea in A major. The Andante grazioso 
then returns, followed by the Allegro ma non troppo. In the middle 
of this there is an episode for the solo instrument, consisting of passage 
work in B minor. This is followed by the Andante grazioso, in 2-2 
time, and a new subject is presented, in G major, by the violin, lightly 
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accompanied by strings. In the following Allegro ma non troppo, a 
portion of the former material is developed, and, ending in a pause, 
is followed by a cadenza. This is followed by the Andante. grazioso, 
and succeeded by a final presentation of the subject originally heard in 
the Allegro ma non troppo. 

The year 1775 was a busy one for Mozart, for, during that year 
at Salzburg, he composed five violin concertos, one each in April, 
June, September, October and December. The fifth concerto, in 
A major, was finished December 20th, of that year. 

This concerto opens Allegro aperto, in A major, 4-4 time. There 
is a double exposition of two sections, only the first having any con- 
nection with the following material. The first is an Allegro, 39 
measures long; the second, separated from the first by a pause, is 
an Adagio, in which the subject is given out by the solo violin 
accompanied by a thirty-second note figure in the first and second 
violins. The slow section is only six measures in length, and is 
followed by the principal theme of, the main section, given to the 
solo instrument, accompanied by strings. The subject in the orchestra 
is that which began the first exposition, but the solo has a new theme. 
A transitional passage leads to the second theme, played by the solo 
instrument in E major, accompanied by the first and second violins. 
A tutti is followed by a short development; and this is succeeded by 
the recapitulation, in which the principal subject is presented as at the 
opening of the second exposition. The second theme, in A major, is 
followed by a cadenza, after which a seven measure Coda brings the 
movement to a close. The solos are usually short, and, therefore, are 
not always as pleasing as the longer solos in the other concertos. 

The second movement is Adagio, in E major, 2-4 time. The 
principal subject is announced by the orchestra, with the main theme 
in the first violins. The solo violin enters in the twenty-second meas- 
ure, with the same theme, followed soon by a second subject in B 
major by the solo violin. A tutti leads to the development, which is 
short and deals chiefly with the opening theme. In the recapitulation, 
the solo instrument presents both first and second themes, the latter 
now in E major. This is followed by a cadenza which ends the move- 
ment. 

The third movement is Tempo di Menuetto, in A major, 3-4 time. 
It is constructed like a rondo. The principal theme is heard at once in 
the solo, accompanied by strings. At the eighth measure this is 
taken up by the orchestra. After this comes a transitional passage, 
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leading to the second subject, in E major, by the violin. The prin 
cipal theme returns, and this is followed by an episode, whose subject 
is announced, in F sharp minor, by the solo violin. Then the first 
theme reappears in the violin, and leads to a new section, Allegro, in 
A minor, 2-4 time, whose material is extensively developed. At the 
close of this section, the original theme, time and key are resumed, 
and the movement comes to a peaceful close. 

A seventh concerto was discovered by Dr. Kopfermann, Director 
of the music department of the Royal Library at Berlin, in 1907. 
Upon the manuscript is written “Concerto per il Violino di Wolfango 
Amadeo Mozart, Salisburgo, li 16 di Luglio, 1777.” This work was 
in the possession of Habeneck, in Paris, in 1837, but it was believed 
to have been lost. 

The concerto consists of three movements, and, as published, is 
divided into 25 shorter sections. The first movement is Allegro 
maestoso, in D major, 4-4 time. There is an introduction of 26 
measures before the entrance of the solo violin. The concerto is 
developed with the customary alternations between the solo instru- 
ment and the orchestra. The movement contains a considerable 
amount of work in triplets, “and a moderate amount of double stop 
work. A short cadenza of four lines is introduced on the sixth page, 
near the end of the movement. The second movement is Andante, 
in G major, 3-4 time. This movement has about the same degree of 
difficulty as the first movement, and is about two and one-half pages 
in length. A two line cadenza is introduced near the end of the 
movement. The third movement is a Rondo, Allegro, in D major, 
2-4 time. There is an introduction of sixty measures by the orches- 
tra before the entrance of the solo instrument. There is less tech- 
nical difficulty in this movement than there is in either of the other 
two. The movement is eight pages in length, and contains two caden- 
zas, ohe about the end of the first fourth of the movement, and the 
other on the last page of the movement. 

At least three of the other concertos of Mozart are more beau- 
tiful than the seventh. Some of the critics contend that there is some 
doubt of the genuineness of the concerto. It is published, as Opus 
271 a, by Breitkopf and Hartel, after Sitt’s revision. Reinicke wrote 
a cadenza for it, Opus 280. 

In 1773 Mozart composed a concertone for two violins and oboe, 
which is rather more artistic in design and workmanship than some 
of the concertos proper. The ‘cello too, is often solo. It is in the 
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concerto form, in three movements, the middle one being romance 
like and rather more elaborate than usual for the solo instruments. 
In this movement the ‘cello has independent solo passages. The third 
movement is Tempo di Menuetto, resembling the A major concerto. 
The minuet, with several trios, is treated with some freedom and 
approaches the rondo form. The orchestral treatment resembles the 
symphony, but the solo parts are grouped with greater variety, and 
do not, as a rule, repeat passages or join in unison. Sometimes the 
violins alternate with each other, sometimes the oboe joins or opposes 
them; sometimes the oboe and ‘cello are both in opposition, and some- 
times all four move independently side by side. A strict and ingenious 
fugal structure was required to give unity to this variety. In the first 
Allegro the motifs are chiefly imitatively treated, and sometimes the 
varied rendering of a phrase necessitates a change of instruments. 
The comings and goings of the instruments and their combinations 
are carefully planned, as well as the part taken by the orchestra in 
the general effect. In the last two movements alternation is the pre- 
dominant principle, and the parts are interlaced only here and there. 
The work, as a whole, displays more skillful mechanism and clever 
elaboration than original invention and beauty. 

A brief notice of the concertant for two violins and piano will 
sufice. The first movement is Allegro con spirito, in D major, 4-4 
time. The violins open, playing an octave passage. On the whole 
it is after the nature of the solo and accompaniment style, with the 
solo violins sometimes playing in unison, sometimes in thirds, and 
otherwise. In general the solos alternate, with more of the work for 
the first violin, but neither part is very difficult. The second move- 
ment is Andante, in G major, 3-4 time. There is some work in dou- 
bles for each of the violins. The third movement is Allegro molto, 
in D major, 2-4 time, and is somewhat more difficult than the other 
movements. In the Peters edition there is a cadenza, by Lauterbach, 
for each of the violins, that for the second being about as difficult 
as the cadenza for the first violin, and either cadenza more difficult 
than the solo proper. It may also be obtained in the Cranz Edition, 
David's revision. 

The concertante for violin and viola was written in 1780, the 
violin part being in E flat, and the viola part being in D, while the 
latter instrument is tuned a half tone higher in order to accommodaté 
it to the change of key. In this composition there is an advance over 
the concertos, and it shows perfect finish in the conception of the 
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separate subjects and passages, power and melody in the development 
of the orchestral accompaniments, and true artistic skill in placing the 
turns and ornaments where they will be the most effective. The 
concertante has three movements, but a more solid foundation and 
wider scope is given to the form, in order that the two solo instru- 
ments may have free play. The orchestral passages are longer and 
more important, which entails more participation by the orchestra 
in the solo portions. This gives a symphony-like character to the 
whole, to which the solo instruments add a peculiar brilliancy. In 
relation to each other they are simply treated. They generally relieve 
each other by repeating whole passages, or by sharing the phrases 
between them. When the two instruments are playing together, the 
parts are generally moving in thirds or sixths, and seldom do we 
find a true two part passage in which the two solos move freely and 
independently. The concertant for violin and viola was first played 
in public, in America, April 8, 1865, in New York City, under the 
direction of Theodore Thomas. The first movement is Allegro 
Maestoso, in E flat, 4-4 time, closing with an Adagio for a few meas- 
ures. The second movement is Andante, in E flat, 3-4 time, and the 
third is Presto, in E flat, 2-4 time. This movement has a long intro- 
duction with neither solo instrument taking part until the violin enters 
at section A, and the viola at section B. There are no independent 
solos throughout, but it is a very pleasing number for this combina- 
tion of instruments. 

The numbering of Mozart’s concertos does not agree with the 
opus numbers usually assigned. They are generally classified as fol- 
lows: 


Number Key Opus Koéchel Number 
bs B flat 127 207 
2 D 88 or 98 211 
3 G 98 or 216 216 
4 D pal 218 
5 A no opus 219 
6 E flat 76 268 


The chief editions are as follows: 


Concerto No. 1. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
(Alard, 1870) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Waldersee, 1878, 1908) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Petri, 1905) Universal. 
(Marteau, with second violin and cadenza, 1910) Steingraber. 
(Sitt, 1915) Peters 
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Concerto No. 2. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Parts 1863, André. 
Score 1877, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Parts 1891, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Violin and Piano. 
(J. B. André 1863) Andre. 
(Waldersee, 1878, 1908) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Petri, 1905) Universal. 
(Marteau, with second violin and cadenza, 1910, Steingraber. 


Concerto No. 3. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Score 1878, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Parts 1892, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Violin and Piano. 
(Waldersee, 1878, 1907) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Petri, 1904) Universal. 
(Marteau, with piano by Gollner, 1908) Peters. 
Solo violin only. 
(Marthe de Ram, 1913) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Cadenzas. 
Stefi Geyer, 1911, Harmonia. 
Aulin, Op. 29 (to first movement) 1912, Zimmermann 
O. Seeger, Steyl and Thomas. 


Concerto No. 4. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Parts (David, 1865) André. 
(Sitt, 1906) André. 
1886 Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Violin and Piano. 
(David 1865, 1895) André. 
(Sitt, 1904) André. 
(Waldersee, 1878) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Meyer, 1904) Steingraber. 
(Petri, 1904) Universal. 
(Hermann, 1905) Peters. 
(Joachim, with cadenza, 1911) Simrock. 
(Alard, with cadenza) André. 
Cadenza. 
O. Seeger, Steyl and Thomas. 
Adagio Cantabile only. 
(W. Meyer) Steingraber. 


Concerto No. 5. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Score 1881, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Parts 1892, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Miniature score 1905 Eulenburg. 
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Violin and Piano. 


(Waldersee, 1881) Breitkopf and Hirtel. 
(Hermann) Peters. 
(W. Meyer, Robt. Schwalm, 1901) Steingraber. 
(A. Schulz, 1901) Litolff. 
(H. Petri, 1904) Universal. 
(H. Marteau, 1909) Peters. 
(Joachim, 1911) Simrock. 
(A. Brun, 1912) Gallet. 
Cadenza. 
Tor Aulin, 1907 Zimmermann. 


Concerto No. 6. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Score, 1883 Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Parts, 1904 Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Score, pocket size, 1905, Eulenborg. 
Parts (H. Sitt, 1910) André. 


Violin and Piano. 
1861, André. 
(P. Graf. Waldersee, 1883) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(F. Hermann, 1885) Peters. 
(Wald. Meyer, Robt. Schwalm, 1901) Steingraber. 
(A. Schulz, 1903) Litolff. 
(H. Petri, 1904) Universal. 
(H. Sitt, 1909) André. 
(H. Marteau, 1910) Peters. 
(A. Brun, 1912) Gallet. 
Concerto No. 7. 
Score and parts: (Alb. Kopfermann) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Violin and Piano: (Sitt, Taubmann, 1907) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Cadenza: Reinecke, Karl. Op. 289. Breitkopf and Hartel. 


Ignaz Joseph Pleyel was born at Ruppersthal, near Vienna, June 
1, 1757. Haydn was conductor to Count Erdody at Esterhaz, Hun- 
gary, and, since Pleyel was in the service of the Count, he had oppor- 
tunity to study with Haydn for five years. The Count gave Pleyel 
both time and money to study in Rome until 1781. Pleyel went to 
Strassburg as second conductor at the Cathedral, becoming first con- 
ductor in 1789, but lost the position thraugh the Revolution against 
church and state. He then went to London, as conductor of the pro- 
fessional concerts in 1791 and 1792, and was, unknowingly, a rival 
of Haydn’s concerts under Salomon’s management. Owing to annoy- 
ances from the Revolutionists, he left London, in 1795, and went to 
Paris. There he began as a music seller and later went into the man- 
ufacture of pianos, giving up composition as the business grew. 
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Pleyel. is better known as a composer of duets than on account of 
his concertos. Of the latter, the first, in D major, Opus 16, for violin 
and orchestra, in nine parts, was published by Artaria and Co. His 
concerto, Opus 25, for violin with accompaniment, was published by 
Hummel in Berlin. A concerto for violin and cello is also assigned 
to him. Traeg lists a concerto in D major and one in C major. 
Pleyel’s music business was successful for it enabled him to purchase 
an estate near Paris, where he died November 14, 1831. 


Joseph Schubert was born at Warnsdorf, about 1757, and died 
July 28, 1833, at Dresden. He studied in Prague and Berlin. In 
1780 he became musician to the Margrave of Schwedt, and was in 
the Dresden court-band beginning in 1788. He is credited with 
forty-nine concertos for various instruments, among which are some 
for the violin. 


Johann Georges Distler was born about 1760, at Vienna, where 
he died in 1798. He studied with Haydn, and in 1781 was in Stutt- 
gart, as first violinist in the orchestra. His violin concerto, in D 
major, was published by Gombart, at Augsburg, in 1795. 


August Ferdinand Tietz, or Titz, was born in Austria, about 
1762. His first instruction was obtained in a monastary. From 1786 
to 1810 he traveled and gave concerts. He wrote three violin con- 
certos, with orchestral accompaniment, in B flat, E flat, and D major. 
The manuscript of the concerto in E flat is in Vienna. The E flat 
concerto is listed by Traeg. The accompaniment is for two violins, 
two oboes, two horns, viola, and bass. 


Adalbert Gyrowetz was born at Budweis, February 19, 1763. 
He became a piano virtuoso and composer, and lived in London after 
1804, but finally went to Vienna, where he died, March 19, 1850, as 
Court conductor. His concertos are known as sinfonie concertants, 
the first, Opus 23, in D major, being for two violins, violoncello, 
flute, oboes, and bassoon, obl. They were both published by André, 
some time before 1845. 


Franz Alexander Pdéssinger was born about 1767, and died 
August 19, 1827. He was violinist at the Hofkapelle at Vienna, and 
wrote a concerto, Opus 9, in G major, which is not available. Traeg 
lists another concerto, in D major, with accompaniment for two vio- 
lins, flute, two oboes, two horns, two bassoons, two violas, and bass. 
Possinger is also credited with a concerto, in B flat, for violin, oboe, 
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and cello solo, with accompaniment for two violins, two flutes; two 
horns, viola, and bass. 


Franz Kurzweil was born, probably, about 1770, or maybe earlier, 
since Traeg lists his concerto, in B flat major, for violin and clarinet, 
with accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, viola, 
‘cello, and bass; and a concerto for solo violin in G major, with 
accompaniment for two violins, two horns, viola, and bass. The 
manuscript of the G major concerto is in Vienna. 


Franz Clement was born at Vienna, November 19, 1784. His 
teachers were Kurzweil and Giornovichi. At the age of six he went 
to London. In 1802 he became solo violinist to the Emperor of 
Austria, and was the conductor of the theatre at Vienna, from 1802 
to 1811. Clement’s name will live longer as the violinist for whom 
Beethoven wrote his D major concerto, Opus 61, than through the 
merit of any of his own concertos, of which he wrote six, none 
being available. Of these, one is a concerto brilliante for violin with 
accompaniment for two violins, alto, and bass, the manuscript being 
in Vienna. Clement died November 3, 1842, at Vienna. 


Simon Molitor was born near the end of the eighteenth century, 
possibly at Vienna, where there are three of his concertos in manu- 
script. 


Joseph Mayseder was born October 26, 1789, at Vienna, where 
he died, November 21, 1863. He studied with Schuppanzigh, and 
is known as a symphonist and violinist. In 1835 he was chamber 
violinist to the Emperor of Austria. Among his works may be men- 
tioned airs, duets, five quintets, eight quartets, studies, etc. He wrote 
an air with variations, Opus 40, and dedicated it to Paganini. This 
was played by Ernst. Weber, in 1813, mentions hearing Mayseder’s 
fourth’concerto and pronounces it excellent, but states further that 
it “leaves one cold.” All of Mayseder’s music is more or less brilliant 
Three concertos and two concertinos are assigned to him, of which 
Opus 22, in A minor; Opus 26, in E major; and Opus 28, in D major; 
were published by Schlesinger. Of the two concertinos, we will 
notice only one, the second, Opus 53, which is published in several 
editions—Ascherberg, Universal, and Artaria and Co. 

This concertino opens with an Andante, in E major, 3-4 time. 


This movement is followed by Allegro, in E major, 4-4 time. There 
is some work in doubles and the work is of about the fourth grade. 
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Franz Peter Schubert was born at Lichtenthal, near Vienna, Jan- 
uary 31, 1797, and died at Vienna, November 29, 1828. His teachers 
said of him that he had melody at his fingers’ ends. He wrote a con- 
certo, in D major, for violin and orchestra. 


Georg Hellmesberger, Sr., was born at Vienna, April 24, 1800, 
and died at Neuwaldegg, August 16, 1873. He studied with Joseph 
Boehm, and in 1829 succeeded Schuppanzigh as conductor of the 
Imperial Orchestra. He is credited with two violin concertos. The 
first of these, Opus 12, was published before 1844. 


Czecho-Slovakia, from Zelenka to Kalliwoda 


Johann Dismas Zelenka was born at Launowicz, October 16, 
1679.° He studied with Lotti, in 1716, and died in Dresden, Decem- 
ber 22 or 23, 1745. In the Dresden Musikaliensammlung are manu 
scripts of six of his concertos for the violin, Cx 1148-53. 


Johann Ignaz Angermeyer was born at Bilin, probably during 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century, since he died at Vienna, 
February 23, 1732. He was a well known virtuoso and composer. 
He is credited with several concertos for violin. 


Johann Bapt. Georg Neruda was born probably in 1707, at 
Rossicz. He played in the orchestra of the theatre, then traveled from 
1750 until his death, and was a member of the Elector’s Chapel in 
Dresden. He is credited with four concertos for violin in addition 
to 18 symphonies, 30 trios, 6 solos for violin and other compositions. 


Georg Tzarth (Szarth or Zarth) was born at Hochten, near 
Deutschbrod, in 1708. He died in 1778, at Mannheim. He studied 
with Rossetti, and became one of the most celebrated violinists of 
his time, as well as a composer for his instrument. He is credited 
with the composition of violin concertos. 


Hermann Anton Gelinek (called Cervetti) was born at Horzenic- 
wecs, August 8, 1709. He was a priest, but fled to Naples from the 
Premonstrant Abbey, in Sielau, and became a violinist. Among his 
published works are violin concertos which are not available. Gelinek 
died at Milan, December 5, 1779. 


Franz Benda was born at Alt-Benatek, November 25, 1709. 
Among his teachers were Lébel, Konicek and J. S$. Graun. Benda 
died at Potsdam, March 7, 1786. Manuscripts of four of his con- 
certos are found in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx 53-6. They 
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are for violin, with accompaniment for two violins, viola, two horns, 
and bass. A concerto for solo violin, with accompaniment for two 
violins, alto viola, and bass, exists in manuscript in Darmstadt. Traeg 
listed two, in E flat and B flat major. 


Anton Giranek was born in Czecho-Slovakia, in 1712. He was 

a violinist at Prague and Warsaw, and at the time of his death, 

January 16, 1761, was director of music at Dresden. According to 

Fetis he wrote twenty-four concertos for the violin. Of these, the 

ery of one is found in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, 
x 324. 


Johann Benda, brother of Franz, was born at Alt-Benatek, April 
16, 1713. He died at Potsdam or Berlin, in 1752, leaving three 
manuscript concertos for the violin. 


Johannes Wezel Anton Stamitz was born in Deutchbrod, June 
19, 1717. He was self taught, but in 1745 became the leading vio- 
linist and director of chamber music to the Elector of Mannheim, 
where he remained until his death, which is given as March 27, 
1757, although one authority states that Cannabich succeeded him 
in 1759. Stamitz made the orchestra one of the best in Europe, and 
Franzl is named as one of his helpers. He wrote twenty-one violin 
concertos, of which six were published by Lochevardiere, Paris. 

Stamitz wrote a concerto in B flat, the manuscript of which is 
in the Hofbibliothek, at Donaueschingen. The original title is: Con- 
certo ex b Violino Principale/ Violino primo/ Violino secondo/ Alto 
Viola et Basso del Signor Stamnizt. 

It is in three movements: I. Moderato, in B flat major, 4-4 time; 
II. Adagio, in E flat major, 4-4 time; III. Presto non troppo, in B flat 
major, 3-8 time. 

Johann Georg Lang, also known as G. G. Lang, was born about 
1724, in Czecho-Slovakia; but the date and place of his death are un- 
known, except that it is known that he died before 1794. In 1740 
he went to Italy but returned to Germany about 1760. Later he 
became conductor of the Kurfirst von Trier in Coblenz. In 
Donaueschingen are found manuscripts of three concertos. The first 
in C major, bearing the following title: Concerto ex C a 4 voc.; Vio- 
lino Principale/ Violino Primo/ Violino secondo/ Alto Viola con 
Basso del Signor Lang. The first movement of the Concerto is Alle- 
gro, in C major, 4-4 time. The second is Andante, in G major, 2-4 
time. The third is Allegro in C major, 3-8 time. 
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The second concerto, in D major, has the following title: Con- 
certo Violino Principale/ Violino primo/ Violino secundo/ Cornu 
primo/ Cornu secundo/ Con Basso (et Viola) del Signor Lang. The 
first movement is Allegro, in D major, 4-4 time. The second is An- 
dante, in alla breve time; the third in Presto, in D major, 3-8 time. 

The third concerto, in F major, has the following title: 

Concerto Violino Solo con Violino I/ Violino II./ Viola e 
Basso del Signor Lang. The first movement is Allegro, in F major, 
3-4 time; the second is Andante, in C major, 3-8 time; and the third 
is Allegro, in F major, 2-4 time. 

Another manuscript concerto for cembalo and violin, with accom- 
paniment for two violins and bass, is known. 

Joseph Mysliwecek was born March 9, 1737, at Prague. He was 
the son of a miller. He studied in Prague, with Habermann and 
Segert, and died in Rome, February 4, 1781. He is said to have writ- 
ten several concertos, the manuscripts of three being in Vienna; one 
of them being in C major. 

Johann (Baptist) Wanhall (Wan Hall, Van Hal, or Vanhal), 
was born at Nechanicz, May 12, 1739, and died at Vienna, August 
26, 1831. He was a pupil of Kozak and Erban. He wrote an 
enormous number of works, among which was a violin concerto, 
which was played by Mozart. Some of his concertos were for a 
large number of instruments. One for the violin, in A major, with 
accompaniment for two violins, alto, and bass, is in manuscript, in 
the Brussels Conservatory. Traeg listed seven of his concertos for 
solo violin, three in G major, two in A major and one in D major 
with accompaniment for two violins, viola, and bass; and one, in A 
major, with accompaniment for the same instruments with two oboes, 
two clarinets, and tympani added. 

Anton Kammell, or Kamel, was born about 1740 at Hanna, but 
studied in Italy. His teacher was Tartini, with whom he made rapid 
progress. He went to Prague, and later to London, as a violin and 
viola player, and died at London, in 1788. Among his works are 
two concertos, Opus 7 A, for violin, with accompaniment for two 
violins, alto, bass, and two horns. These were published in seven 
parts in Paris, by Lachevardiere. Traeg listed two of Kammell’s con- 
certos; one in G major, with accompaniment for two violins, two 
oboes, two horns, clarinet, ‘cello, and tympani; the other in A major, 
with accompaniment for two violins, viola, and bass. 
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Wenzel Pichel, or Pichl, was born at Bechin, September 15, 
1741, and died at Vienna, January 23, 1805, or, according to Eitner, 
in June, 1807. He studied in Prague, and had among his teachets 
Pokorny, Von Dittersdorf, and Natdini, for the violin, and Segert, 
for composition. Traeg listed his concerto, in D major, for solo 
violin, with accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, 
viola, and bass; also three concertos for solo violin with accompaniment 
for two violins, viola, and bass. He was chamber composer to Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, of Milan, from 1775 to 1796, and was afterwards 
violinist at the Court Theatre, at Vienna. He wrote about seven 
hundred compositions, among which are several concertos for the 
violin. Of these three, in Opus 3, for violin with accompaniment 
for two violins, alto, bass, two oboes, and two horns, were published 
by Hummel, in Berlin. 


Joseph A. Beer was born at Greenwald, May 18, 1744, and died 
at Berlin, in 1811. He was a clarinet player, but wrote a concerto 
for violin and quartet, or orchestra, published by Hofmeister. 


Franz Anton Ernst was born at Georgenthal, December 3, 1745. 
He became leader of the orchestra at Gotha, in 1778, where he re- 
mained until his death, which occurred January 13, 1805. His violin 
concerto, in E flat major, is noteworthy and is considered his master- 
work. ; 

Joseph Reicha was born at Prague, about 1746, and died in 1795, 
at Bonn. He was in the service of the Count of Wallerstein, and was 
a violoncellist and composer, but wrote a concerto Opus 3, in D 
major, for two violins, or for violin and ‘cello. This was published 
by Simrock. 

Joseph (Jawurek) Javurek was born September 21, 1749, at 
Ledecz, near Kuttenberg. He received his musical training while a 
choir boy in the Kuttenberg Conservatory, at Ledecz, then at St. 
Wenceslaus’, at Prague. Later he became a violinist in the Opera 
orchestra and director of music at the Carmelites, at St. Catejan’s, and 
St. Joseph’s on the Kleinseite; but when these convents were sus- 
pended he lost all his places at once and fell into bitter poverty. He 
composed sonatas and trios, and is also credited with violin concertos. 
He died at Prague, in May, 1805. 

Peter Fuchs was born in Czecho-Slovakia, about 1750, and died 
at Vienna, in 1804. He studied in Prague, and at the age of eighteen 
had a good reputation as a musician. He traveled as a violin virtuoso, 
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going to Hungary. In 1794, he was appointed violinist in the Im- 
perial chapel in Vienna. Among his other compositions he is cred- 
ited with one concerto for violin. 


Joseph Kaczkowski was born at Tabor, some time during the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century. He was a violin virtuoso and 
composer, and among his works are found two violin concertos, No. 
1, Opus 8, in A minor, published by Breitkopf and Hartel; and No. 2, 
Opus 17, in B minor, published by Schlesinger. 


Paul Wranitzky was born in Czecho-Slovakia, December 30, 
1756. He studied in Vienna, with J. Krauss, and became a violinist 
in the Esterhazy Orchestra, under Haydn. In 1785 he became con- 
ductor of the Imperial Opera in Vienna. He is credited with several 
violin concertos, which were published between 1790 and 1800. 
Traeg lists only one, in F major, for solo violin with accompaniment 
for two violins, viola, two oboes, two horns, and bass. Wranitzky 
died in Vienna, September 28, 1808., 


Franz Krommer was born at Kamentiz, Moravia, December 5, 
1759, or, according to some authorities, May 17, 1760. Between the 
ages of 17 and 25, he was an organist and did not pay very much 
attention to the violin. He then joined the band of Count Styrum 
at Simonthurn, Hungary, as a violinist, and within two yeas was 
the conductor. Later on he became conductor to Prince Grassalko- 
witz, in Vienna. After the Prince’s death, Krommer taught for 
awhile, but succeeded Kozeluch as Imperial conductor to Emperor 
Francis. He accompanied the Emperor to France and Italy. Krommer 
was widely popular in his day, but is now forgotten. It is said that 
his style was clear and agreeable, and that his natural qualities would 
have given him a more lasting fame, if it had not been for the fact 
that he was contemporary with Haydn and Mozart. Krommer wrote 
much excellent chamber music, including several duets, 69 quartets, 
18 minuets, besides his concertos. Of these seven are known, the 
first, in A major, being published by Artaria. The other six, Opus 
41, 42, 43, 44, 61 and 64, were published mostly by Halsinger or 
André, but they are not available at present. 


Johann Ludwig Dussek (Duschek or Dussik), was born at Cza- 
slau, February 9, 1761. He died March 20, 1812, at Paris. Dussek 
was a pianist and composer, but is said to have written three con- 
certos for violin and piano, which are not available. He also ar- 
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ranged a Viotti concerto, in G major, for piano. This was published 
by LeDuc, at Paris. 


Anton Wranitzky, brother of Paul, was born at Neureusch, Mo- 
ravia, in 1761, and died at Vienna, in 1819. He studied with his 
brother, and with Albrechtsberger, Mozart and Haydn, and entered 
the service of Prince Lobkowitz as Conductor. His violin concerto, 
Opus 11, was published at André, at Ogenbach. 


Franz Xaver Blyma was born in Czecho-Slovakia, probably during 
the third quarter of the eighteenth century. He died at Kiev, Russia, 
in May, 1822. Blyma was a violinist, and was Director of Music 
at Moscow, in 1797. Later he was chef d’ orchestre to Count Com- 
burley. In Traeg’s Catalog, Blyma is listed as the composer of a 
concerto for violin, in A major, with accompaniment for two violins, 
two oboes, two horns, viola, and bass. 


Joseph Valentin Dont was born April 15, 1776, at Georgenthal. 
He died December 14, 1833, at Vienna. In the Stadtische Samm- 
lungen, in Vienna, is a manuscript of a double concerto for violin 
and ’cello, with accompaniment for two violins, viola, ‘cello, and bass. 
It is in D major, and consists of three movements: First, Allegro 
moderato; second, Adagio; and third, Rondo (Allegro). 

Joseph Benesch, or Benes, was born at Bartelow, Moravia, Janu- 
ary 11, 1793, and died February 11, 1873. He was a conductor and 
violin composer and was Leader at Laibach in 1823, and a member 
of the band at Vienna, in 1832. His violin concertos are No. 1, 
Opus 14, in E minor, published by Diabelli and Co., Vienna, and by 
Costallat; and No. 2, Opus 20, in D minor, published by Cranz and 
by Costallat. 

Leopold Jansa was born at Wildenschwert, March 23, 1794. He 
studied in his home with Jehada and Zigius, and later, in Vienna, 
he studied violin with Worzischek, and composition with E. Forster. 
In 1817 he began the study of law, but he gave it up, and-again 
devoted himself to music. In 1823 he was chamber musician to Count 
von Brunswick of Hungary, and the next year became a member of 
the Imperial Band. In 1834 he was made Professor of Violin and 
Conductor at the University of Vienna, where he remained until 
1849, when he was banished for having taken part in a concert for 
the benefit of the Hungarian refugees. Jansa went to London, where 
he taught until 1868, when he was pardoned and pensioned. 

Jansa lived until he was nearly eighty-one, his death occurring 
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January 25, 1875. He is better known through his duets, trios and 
quartets, than he is through his concertos, of which he wrote four. 
Of these Opus 54, in D major, a concertino, is the best known. It 
is published in the Eulenburg, Steingraber, and Cranz editions, the 
last being for violin and piano or violin and orchestra. The first 
movement is Allegro Moderato, in D major, 4-4 time. The second 
movement is Poco Adagio, in F major, 4-4 time, but changes to A 
major before the close. The third movement is Rondo Vivace, in D 
major, 2-4 time. The movements are all melodious and free from 
technical difficulties. ; 


Jansa’s concerto, Opus 82, sometimes called Opus 83, may be 
obtained in the Schott Edition. 


Wenzel Gahrich was born September 16, 1794, at Zirchowitz. 
He studied in Leipzig, and was violinist in the Royal Orchestra, in 
Berlin, in 1825. He died in Berlin, September 15, 1864. The manu- 
script of his concertino for violin and orchestra is No. 823, in the 
Library at Carpentras, France. 


Johann Wenzeslaus Kalliwoda was born February 21, 1801, at 
Prague, where he studied with Pixis, in the Conservatory, from 1811 
to 1817. From then until 1823 he was a member of the Prague 
orchestra, when he was appointed conductor of the private band of 
Prince Furstenburg at Donaueschingen where he remained until 1853, 
although he received many better offers. He then retired on a pen- 
sion. As a musician he is classed as a pianist and composer. He was 
a prolific writer, producing brilliant music that requires more than 
ordinary skill for proper performance, though critics say that his 
music has not much value artistically, and shows but little originality. 
Kalliwoda wrote one concerto for the violin, Opus 9, in E major. This 
was published by Breitkopf and Hartel. In addition to this he wrote 
six concertinos, Opus 15, in E major; Opus 30, in A major; Opus 72, in 
D major; Opus 100, in C major; Opus 133, in A major; and Opus 151, 
in D major; and a concerto for two violins, Opus 20, all published by 
Peters, before 1845, more than twenty years before his death, which 
occurred December 3, 1866, at Carlsruhe. The manuscript of the 
third concertino, Opus 72, is in the British Museum. It has an accom- 
paniment for flutes, bassoons, horns, and strings with an additional 
score of oboes, clarinets, trumpets, and drums. It is dedicated to 


J(ohann) B(ernhard) Van Bree, and is dated Donaueschingen, May 
Peo aa. 
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In the Hofbibliothek, at Donaueschingen, are found manuscripts 
of four of Kalliwoda’s concertos. The concerto in D major is marked: 
(Acc. strings, Fl., 2 Ob., 2 Klar., 2 Fag., 2 Corni, 2 Tromp, Posaune.) 
It is in three movements. The first is Allegro moderato, in D major, 
4-4 time; the second is Adagio, in A major, 9-8 time; the third is 
Rondo Allegretto, in D major, 2-4 time. 

The concerto in E minor is marked: (Acc.: Fl., 2 Ob., 2 Klar., 2 
Fag., 2 Corni, 2 Tromp, Posaune.) There are only two movements. 
The first is Allegro vivace, in E minor, 4-4 time; the second is Alle- 
gretto, in E major, 3-4 time. 

The concerto in E major is marked: (Acc.: Fl., 2 Ob., 2 Klar., 2 
Fag., 2 Corni, 2 Tromp.) There is only one movement in the Library. 
It is Allegro moderato, in E major, 4-4 time. 

The concerto in A flat major is marked: (Acc.: strings, Fl., 2 Ob., 
2 Klar., 2 Fag., 2 Corni, 2 Tromp.) It is in three movements. The 
first is Allegro vivace, in A flat, 4-4 time; the second is Romanze, in 
F minor, 3-4 time; while the third is a Theme with variations, in A 
major, 4-4 time. 


CHAPTER IX. 


England, Ireland, Scotland and British Colonies 


While there are a number of composers found in the study of 
the violin concerto who may be held to be musicians of merit, there 
are practically none of these who are natives of Great Britain until 
very recent years. The English speaking people, both in England and 
America, have been too busy at other pursuits to become thoroughly 
musical, and the works of most of their composers are not nearly as 
highly regarded as those of other nations less favored in other respects. 
It is in vain that we look for such names as Corelli, Rode, or Spohr, 
and other giants of Italy, France, and Germany, whose influence upon 
the violin and its music is the greatest. A few, but only a few, have 
produced creditable works, so that the most striking features of this 
part of our study is the great dearth of really good material. 

William Corbett, who was born in 1669, and published 12 con- 
certos for all instruments, is one of the first concerto writers of Great 
Britain. He was a member of the King’s Band about 1700, and then 
traveled in Italy, according to some, on behalf of the English Gov- 
ernment, to watch the movements of the Pretender, but this is denied 
by other authorities. However, he returned to England in 1740 and 
brought with him a great quantity of music, which he had composed 
when abroad, and from which he hoped to derive considerable profit. 
Accordingly he issued proposals for publishing by subscription a work 
entitled “Concertos, or Universal Bizzarries, composed on all the new 
gustos during many years’ residence in Italy,” in three books to con- 
tain 35 concertos of seven parts. In these he professes to have 
imitated the styles of the various kingdoms of Europe and of several 
cities and provinces of Italy. He tried the experiment and with little 
or no encouragement, published his work in 1741, in London, as Opus 
5, and very few copies were sold. Corbett died at London, in 1748. 
His works are not available. 

William Babell was born in 1690, in London, and died at Canon- 
bury, in 172Z or 1723. He studied with Dr. Pepusch and was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Band of Music. His six concertos for piccolo flute 
and violins are not available. A manuscript concerto, in B flat major, 
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is in the Staats und Universitatsbibliothek, at Hamburg. It is marked 
2 Violi del Concerto, 2 del conc. grosso, 1 Viola, 1 Vello del Concerto, 
1 Bsso del Conc 0 grosso. Babell. 


Obadiah Shuttleworth was born at London, probably about 1675. 
He died at London in 1735. He was organist at St. Michael’s, and 
later at the Temple Church. His parents lived in Spitalfields. Shut- 
tleworth was one of the best violinists of the day. He was leader of 
the concert at the Swan Tavern, Cornhill, from the time of its in- 
stitution until his death. He wrote twelve concertos, which are not 
available, but two were still available as late as 1830, and were said to 
have been arranged from the first and eleventh solos of Corelli. 


Michael Christian Festing was born, probably at London, between 
1690 and 1700. He studied with Geminiani, and in 1727 was a 
member of the King’s Theatre. In 1742 he was director of music at 
Randagh Gardens, and leader of the band. He was a violinist, and wrote 
twelve concertos in seven parts, Opus 3, which were published in 
1734; and eight concertos in seven parts for violin, Opus 3, pub- 
lished in 1739. These are not available. Festing died at London, July 
oe eee ‘ 

Matthew Dubourg was born in 1703, at London, where he died 
in 1767. He studied with Geminiani at the age of eleven years. In 
1728 he was made composer and master of the state music of Ire- 
land. His concertos were written for his own public performances, 
and while it is said that they possessed merit, none of them have been 
published. 

Dr. William Boyce was born in 1710, at London, where he died 
February 7, 1799. He studied with Dr. Maurice Greene, and became an 
organist, but wrote a short concerto, in B minor, in five movements— 
“Staccato,” Largo, Allegro, Adagio, and Minuet—for two violins and 
strings, with figured bass for the organ. Most of his music consisted 
of anthems and other church music. 

Charles Avison was born at Newcastle upon Tyne, about 1710, 
and died May 9, or 10, 1770. He studied in England with Geminiani, 
but became by profession an organist, writer, and composer. Avison’s 
music is called light and elegant, but lacks originality. He followed 
Geminiani as closely as possible, but was not able to imitate him very 
well. He served as organist at St. Nicholas Church, at Newcastle upon 
Tyne, and published fifty concertos for a full band of stringed in- 
struments, which are not available. 
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Charles John Stanley was born January 17, 1713, at London, 


where he died May 19, 1786. He was blind from early youth, and 
was a professional organist, but wrote six concertos for four violins, 
‘viola, ‘cello, and thorough bass for the harpischord. 


John Humphries was a violinist at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. He wrote twelve concertos in seven parts, Opus 2, for two 
violins and ‘cello with accompaniment for two violins, tenor, and thor- 
ough bass, published in London, by Benjamin Cooke; also twelve con- 
certos in seven parts, Opus 3, published by the same, “engraved and 
corrected from ye original score.” 


Johann Abraham Fischer was born in 1744, at London, where he 
died in 1801. He is credited with concertos for the violin, but they 
are not available. 


Samuel Wesley was born February 24, 1766, at Bristol, and died 
at London, October 11, 1837. Wesley was precocious, and at the age 
of only eight years wrote an oratorio, “Ruth,” which was pronounced 
by Dr. Boyce to be as good as he could write by rule and study. 
Sainsbury reported that Wesley died in 1815, and when Wesley 
humorously wrote to the publishers and asked where he was buried, 
he was heaped with abuse. Wesley was chiefly a composer of church 
music for the organ, but wrote piano sonatas, and either all or part of 
twelve concertos for the violin. The manuscripts of the concertos are 
in the British Museum. They are: 

Concerti for violin, with horns and strings in C major, 1779; D 
major, 1781; G major, 1783; A major; B flat major; C major; D 
major, 1781; B flat major, 1782; B flat major, 1785; E flat major, about 
1812; and another in E flat major, between 1781 and 1812. One con- 
certo for the same arrangement was written in part by Wesley, and 
the rest by Jarnovich or, he is also called, Giornovichi. It is dated 1782. 

Thomas Haigh was born in 1769, at London, where he died in 
1808. He studied composition with Haydn, in 1791. Haigh com- 
posed a violin concerto, twelve sonatas for violin and piano, and ar- 
ranged Haydn’s Symphonies for violin and piano. 

Evan William Thomas studied with Spagnoletti, and became a 
violinist and composer. His professional life was spent in Liverpool, 
where he appeared as leader of the Philharmonic Band, in 1850. His 
concerto for violin and orchestra, in A minor, appeared in 1863. He 


died October 4, 1892, when he was said to be in his seventy-ninth 
year. 
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Sir George Alexander Macfarren was born March 2, 1813, at 
London, where he died Ocsober 31, 1887. In 1829 he studied in the 
Royal Academy of Music. After the death of Bennet, he was made 
Professor of Music at the University of Cambridge. He was later 
given the degree Mus. D., and in 1876 was made Director of the 
Royal Academy of Music. He composed several operas, trios, quartets, 
quintets, violin sonatas, and one violin concerto. For many years he 
was totally blind. Macfarren was knighted in 1883. 

James George, assigned to Bath, about 1750, left manuscripts of 
four concertos for the violin, which are found in the British Museum. 
They were engraved and printed by the author. 

Mudge, an early English composer, left six concertos, in 
seven parts, five of them being for four violins, tenor, and violoncello, 
with thoroughbass. 

Sir W. G. Cusins was born at London, October 14, 1833, and 
died at Remouchamps, (Ardennes) August 31, 1893. He wrote a 
violin concerto in D minor, and the manuscript of the arrangement of 
the Larghetto, for violin, violoncello, and piano, is in the British 
Museum. 

Thomas Powell was born in London, in 1776. He studied harp, 
violin and pianoforte, and became & member of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, but seems to be better known as a ‘cellist. He was still 
living in 1863. He wrote one violin concerto, which was not pub 
lished. 

James Brooks, or Brook, “of Bath,’ was born probably about 
1760. He was either born at Bath, or was for a long time a resident 
there. He died, according to some authorities, before 1820, while 
others place his death in 1822. He was a glee composer, and pub- 
lished works on singing, but also composed a violin concerto, known 
as No? 1, in nine parts, which was published in London, about 1797. 

Robert Lindley was born at Rotherham (Yorkshire), March 4, 
1776, and died at London, June 13, 1855. He studied with Cervetto. 
He first played in the theater orchestra, at Brighton; then in 1794 
followed Sperati, at the London Royal Opera. He composed a con- 
certo for violin and ’cello, which was played at one of the Philharmonic 
concerts, in London, in 1829. 

Richard Cudmore was born in 1787, at Chichester. He first 
studied with James Forgett, organist in the church, and later with 
Reinagle and Salomon. He became a violinist, and played in the 
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Italian Opera at London. Cudmore is credited with concertos for the 
violin, but they are not available. He died at Manchester, in January, 
1841. 


Henry Charles Litolff was born in London, February 6, 1818. In 
1831 Moschelles taught him, free of charge. In 1851 he went to 
Brunswick and took charge of Meyer's music business. In 1860 he 
transferred the business to his adopted son, who, in 1861, started the 
“Collection Litolff.’ Henry Litolff went to Paris, where he died 
August 5, 1891. Litolff was a pianist of high rank, but his works 
show great inequality. For the violin he wrote a concerto, Opus 42, 
known as Eroica, concerto symphonique, which was published about 
1860. This may be obtained in the Litolff or Costallat editions, both 
for violin and orchestra, and for violin and piano. 


Litolff’s concerto, Opus 42, was dedicated to Sivori, and was pub- 
lished by Richault, now Costallat. The first movement is Allegro 
maestoso, in E minor, 4-4 time. The orchestra has an introduction of 
102 measures, after which the solo violin enters with the same theme 
as stated at the beginning by the orchestra. It contains considerable 
work for the solo violin, since there are numerous doubles, broken 
octaves, broken tenths, four string arpeggios, double triplets, etc. 
There is about a page in E major.. The second movement is Andante 
funebre, in G minor. It has two pages of rather difficult solo. The 
third movement is Rondo, Allegretto, in E major, 2-4 time. It is not 
as difficult as the rest of the concerto. 


Henry Farmer was born at Nottingham, May 19, or possibly the 
13th, 1819, and died there, June 25, 1891. He was self taught, and 
played both violin and organ. He is better known for his variations 
on many popular pieces than for his more pretentious works, but is 


credited with several concertos, and a concertino, published by Wil- 
liams. 


John Jesse White was born in 1830. He studied with James 
Stimson, taking organ theory. He was musical director at the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham, at the age of twenty. He then studied in Paris, 
with Halevy, and became first violinist in the orchestra at Theatre 
Lyrique, in Paris, in 1856. At that time there was another musician of 


the same name in Paris, and the compositions of the one are often 
taken for those of the other. 


White escaped burning in a theatre fire in Santiago, when three 
thousand were burned, by having another engagement and hiring a 
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substitute for the performance. He then traveled widely, and finally 
returned to England. His concerto in D minor for the violin, known 
as the Hedwig Concerto, was published by Breitkopf and Hartel, and 
was first performed at Munich. 

The first movement of White’s Concerto is Allegro appassianato, 
alla breve time. After the customary introduction by the orchestra the 
solo opens at Section D on the G string, the same theme being repeated 
two octaves higher at Section G. In the next section the tempo changes 
to presto, and there is some work in double stops while in the next 
section the tempo is much slower, with passage work. This is followed 
by a section in octaves, after which the orchestra is given more than 
two sections, when the solo again plays in doubles, chiefly in thirds, 
sixths and tenths, changing to four string arpeggios at section O; 
and at P, to triplets in octaves. Octave work appears again in section 
Q, and continues through the next division with change of key to A 
major. Near the end of the section the original key is resumed and 
the tempo is changed to Presto. The second movement is Andante 
espressivo, in B flat, 4-4 time, with some octave work, changing to 
Adagio, where octaves abound with four string arpeggios, and with 
the up and down arpeggio on a single bow. On the last page, the 
Andante tempo is resumed. The last movement is Allegro brilliante, in 
D major, with the solo opening in four string chords. These, with 
three string chords and glissando runs in doubles, alternate for nearly 
two pages. After more work in doubles, the four string chords and 
arpeggios are resumed on the last page, and the movement is brought 
to a close with the chord D-F-D”’, a stretch of nearly two octaves 
on the A and E strings. 

Henry Holmes was born at London, November 7, 1839, and died 
at San Francisco, December 9, 1905. He studied with his father and 
was Professor of Violin in the Royal College of Music, London, after 
1865. He numbered among his pupils Queen Alexandra and King 
Edward VII. He wrote one violin concerto. Spohr dedicated three 
grand duets, for two violins, Op. 148, 150 and 153, to the brothers, 
Alfred and Henry Holmes. 

Oliver A. King was born in 1855, at London, where he died in 
September, 1923. He studied with Barnaby and Holmes, and from 
1874 to 1877 with Reinecke, in Leipzig. He was a composer and a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Music, London. His violin concerto in 
G minor, Opus 35, was published by Breitkopf and Hartel, and was 
first played January 20, 1887, at the London Symphony Concerts. 
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Frederick Cliffe was born May 2, 1857, at Low Moor, Yorkshire. 
He is a pianist, organist, and composer, and a member of the Royal 
College of Music, London. His violin concerto, in D minor, was writ- 
ten for the Norwich festival of 1896, and was published by Schott 
and Co. There is a cadenza by Nachéz, who gave the first performance 
of the concerto at the Norwich Festival, 1896. The concerto is dedi- 
cated to Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

The most noted of the English concerto composers is Sir Edward 
Elgar, who was born at Broadheath, near Worcester, June 2, 1857. 
Elgar studied in London with Pollitzer, and later became a member 
of Stockley’s orchestra in Birmingham. He is, in part, a violinist, but 
more of an organist and composer. Elgar has many honorary degrees 
and is a member of many societies. Elgar’s concerto is Opus 61. It 
was published in 1910, by Novello, and was first played by Kreisler, 
in London, November 10, 1910, at Queen’s Hall, with Elgar con- 
ducting. The right of public representation and performance is re- 
served. 

Elgar’s work is dedicated to Fritz Kreisler, and bears the following 
motto upon the fly leaf of the score: “Aqui Esta Encerrada El Alma 
De . . .” (“Here is enshrined the soul of . . .”). The orchestral 
accompaniment calls for the following instruments: two flutes, two 
obves, two clarinets, two bassoons, double bassoon (ad libitum), four 
horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tuba (ad libitum), three kettle- 
drums, and strings. 

The first movement, Allegro, in B minor, 4-4 time, has the prin- 
cipal subject begin in the full orchestra. This theme contains several 
distinct ideas, and is in accordance with the trend of modern music, 
to express the workings of the human mind and different traits that go 
to make strong character, thus causing composers to attach special 
importance to the principal theme, and to make this of a compound 
nature. Instead of the principal subject being a musical phrase of 
direct expression it frequently consists of three or four themes of 
varying significance but forming a homogeneous whole, corresponding 
to prominent qualities, sometimes at variance with each other, but 
acting and reacting mutually, and constituting the character of an 
individual, or the completeness of the idea. Elgar undoubtedly fol- 
lows this modern development in the first subject of his concerto. The 
first of these ideas is announced at once in the first violins, violas, and 
clarinets. A second, appearing at the fifth measure, and consisting of 
a descending dotted quarter-note figure, is followed at the fifteenth 
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measure by a third idea, given out by the second violins and violas, 
which is extensively employed in later portions of the development. 
This section of the principal subject is worked over, and is succeeded 
by a suggestion, in the lower strings, of the melody that later becomes 
the second theme. The clarinet repeats this suggestion, but this is 
swept aside by further reference to the third section of the principal 
theme, and the opening of the theme itself. Shortly after this, the solo 
instrument steals in, as it were, with its own statement of the subject, 
which puts greater stress upon the third section of the theme than 
upon the first. Passage work for the solo violin leads into the tranquil 
second subject, in G major, played by the violin over softly sustained 
harmony of the strings. This theme, twenty-one measures in length, 
is followed by the development, which opens in the first violins, with 
the first portion of the principal subject. After the theme has been 
worked over, passage work in double stops is heard in the solo violin, 
and this passage work also plays an important part in the closing divi- 
sion of the movement. At the point at which the violin ends this 
passage work, the full orchestra brings forward, fortissimo, and con 
passione, the motive which had formed the third section of the prin- 
cipal subject. The tutti, of which this material is the beginning, is 
extensive. A ritardando at the close leads into what is, in reality, a 
recapitulation. The thematic material of the first subject is, however, 
modified in its repeated presentation, as is also the second theme. There 
is a gradual hastening of the time; the first violins suggest the first 
subject, the solo instrument follows in passage work in double stop- 
ping, similar to that in the development section. The movement closes 
with a final reference to the principal theme. 

The second movement is Andante in B flat major, 4-4 time. The 
principal subject is given out softly and semplice by the strings. At 
the ninth measure the subject is repeated still more delicately, the 
solo instrument now entering with a second part, as ina duet. A tran- 
sitional passage, beginning in the strings, pianissimo, leads through a 
ritardando to the second subject, set forth in D flat major by the solo 
instrument. Following a suggestion of the opening theme in the first 
violins, the solo violin enters upon a section of ornate figuration, with 
which is mingled development of previous material. The principal 
subject, in modified form, returns in the strings, and the transitional 
passage, now shortened, leads to the second theme, in B flat major, 
given, as before, to the solo violin. The movement closes very softly 


and tranquilly. 
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The third movement is Allegro molto, in B minor, 4-4 time. Fol- 
lowing an introductory measure in the strings, the solo instrument an- 
nounces the principal theme. A passage in double stopping for the 
violin leads to the second theme, Vivace. The subject, in D major, 
is first stated, fortissimo, by the full orchestra, and taken up four mea- 
sures later by the solo instrument. Much use is made of this matter in 
the course of the movement. A new section begins in the orchestra, 
Molto maestoso, which, in its turn, is followed by a melodious passage, 
cantabile e vibrato, for the violin. The latter is now worked out, the 
solo violin playing passage work. The recapitulation begins with the 
principal theme, modified in its presentation, in the solo instrument. 
The second subject, in B major, is first brought forward in chords by 
the violin alone, the orchestra continuing it five measures later. The 
Molto maestoso section follows in the full orchestra, and the melodious 
appendage to it, once more given to the solo, appears in B minor. , De- 
velopment takes place, as before, and leads into a division, Nobili- 
mente, which contains matter that has previously been heard in other 
portions of the movement. A diminuendo and a pause close this sec: 
tion, and then follows what is generally called the most remarkable 
feature of the work, though not original with Elgar, a Cadenza accom- 
pagnata. (See Rubinstein, Op. 46; and Joachim, Op. 11.) In this 
the composer reviews the subject matter that has been employed in 
the opening movement, beginning, Lento, with a portion of its prin- 
cipal theme in the solo instrument, softly accompanied by the strings. 
A curious effect is obtained in the eighth measure by a pizzacato trem’ 
olando in the strings, which as the composer directs, should be obtained 
by thrumming with the soft part of three or four fingers across the 
strings. The cadenza closes with a suggestion of the theme with 
which the concerto opens, and there follows a coda, Allegro molto, in 
which the principal subject of the finale is heard in the solo. With a 
last suggestion of the second theme, in diminution in the solo violin, 
the concerto is brought to a conclusion. The following are extracts 


of some of the criticisms that appeared during the first year of the 
life of the concerto. 


“The first movement shows splendid vigor and nobility; the An- 
dante, with its chromatics and grace notes, has a fascinating and 
simple introduction, while the third is full of manly vigor and rich 
solidity. It revivifies the concerto form and contains much melodic 
loveliness. The work is serious and must be heard again and again 
before final judgment is passed. The solo part is of great difficulty and 
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reaches a climax in the cadenza that is brilliant, and a resumé of all 
that has gone before.” 

Another critic says there are very few really violinistic melodies. 
“The themes are mostly short, strongly rhythmic and exceedingly 
broken up. The theme of the second movement is longer. The short 
themes cannot show sustained musical ideas and contain nothing new. 
There is no treatment characteristic of the violin. It is in the orchestral 
style, not after the manner of Wieniawski, Opus 22, which is grateful 
and violinistic. The concerto is very formal and contains ‘conventional 
figures after the style of the Kreutzer, Mazas, Dancla, and Wieniawski 
Etudes. Elgar is a violinist of ability, but found out nothing new. He 
shows no freedom nor inspiration. The cadenza in the third move- 
ment is accompanied, but even that it not new with Elgar. The first 
movement is long. It is interesting but not grateful, but the orchestra- 
tion is masterly and in Elgar’s best style.” 

No two critics in succession agree concerning the concerto. Some 
praise Elgar for “rescuing us from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and 
Bruch” while others are as severe in their condemnation. Some call 
it the fourth great concerto, mostly agreeing on Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn as the first two but being divided between Bruch, Goldmark, 
Tschaikovsky, or Bach for third place. 

Again, “It comes as the latest and most appealing work of this 
character, and immediately impresses as a most worthy addition to the 
leading literature for the king of instruments. The composer, himself 
‘a violinist of no mean accomplishment, has given to the solo part range 
and valuation. The swing of its harmonies has the sweep of a chant, 
and the work is filled with the finest musical craftsmanship. There 
is a haunting sense of the lyric, plenty of color and contrast, and a 
drift of the dramatic that is engaging. The opening movement follows 
the sonata form with the ultramodern tendency to the composite with 
several themes instead of work along the line of the single leit motif. 
The solo instrument carries this complicated burden that it worked 
over and over with rare skill and changing values to sustain its interest. 
The second section is superbly soft and tranquil in its flow, and the 
Allegro, making the final section, is rather long and involved, some- 
thing more for the musician than the mere music lover. 

Probably the most severe criticism that has appeared is that of 
one of the oldest critics in America, who said, “The concerto is for the 
most part merely notes, notes, notes. The themes are inconspicuous; 
the development is as dull as it is pretentious; there is no emotional 
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appeal: there is nothing sensuously beautiful or thoughtfully noble; 
the architecture is not impressive; the ornamentation is commonplace. 
The most interesting feature, the oasis, is the cadenza in the finale, and 
that is much too long.” 


Algernon Bennet Langton Ashton was born December 9, 1859, 
at Durham. He studied at Leipzig, with Reinecke, from 1875 to 1879, 
and with Coccius and E. F. Richter, from 1875 to 1879, also with Raff, 
at Frankfurt, from 1880 to 1881, making composition and piano his 
principal subjects. He lived at Leipzig from 1863, returning to London 
in 1881. He was appointed Professor at the Royal College of Music 
in 1885, and held the position until 1910. Since 1913 he has held the 
same position at the London College of Music, and is also on the Board 
of Examiners of the same institution. 

His violin concerto, without Opus number, was written in London, 
in 1887, and is still in manuscript. The composer states that there 
was no particular reason for writing the concerto, and it has not yet 
been publicly performed. 

The first movement is Allegro maestoso, in B minor, 4-4 time. 
It is written in pure sonata form with first and second subjects and 
after the development section there is a repetition of the first two 
subjects in the original key. After this there is a brief cadenza and 
the movement is brought to a close. It contains many double stops 
and rapid passages. 

The second movement is Andante, in A major, 3-8 time. It has 
practically the same form as the first movement, with first and second 
subjects, and has only a very brief cadenza. 

The third movement is Allegro vivace, in D minor, 2-4 time, but 
ends in D major. It has the same general form as the other two move- 
ments, but without a development section. The entire concerto takes 
approximately 45 minutes to perform. 


Tobias Matthay was born at London, February 19, 1858. He has 
composed a concerto in one movement, in A minor, which was pub- 


lished by Ricordi. 


William Reginald Cave was born at Marylebone, in 1859. He 
first appeared as a violinist at the Marylebone Theatre in 1864, and 
the same year played for three months at the Crystal Palace, under the 
direction of Nelson Lee. In 1874 he founded the West London Or 
chestral Society and was conductor until 1887. He then formed the 
Peoples’ Palace Orchestra. He was professor of violin at Harrow 
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Music School beginning in 1876. Among his compositions are two 
overtures, two symphonies, and a violin concerto. 


John Carlowitz Ames was born at Westbury-on-Trym near Bristol, 
January 8, 1860, and was the son of a violinist who was a pupil of 
Molique. He studied first with Sir Herbert Oakeley. From 1878 to 
1881 he was in Stuttgart, where he studied piano with Lebert and 
Pruckner, and composition with Goetschius and Faisst. He next 
studied with Franz Willner, in Dresden. Among his compositions is a 
concerto, in D minor, for violin and orchestra. 


Richard Machill Garth was born at Pudsey, near Leeds, October 
15, 1860. He studied piano with James Broughton, of Leeds, and 
also with J. H. Collinson, Gustav Schreck and others. He became 
assistant organist at St. Mary’s Cathedral, at Edinburgh, in 1882. Later 
he was private organist to Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, of Ardgowan. 
In 1893 he became organist at Clark Memorial Church, at Largs. He 
was next choirmaster at St. Columba’s Episcopal Church, at Largs. He 
was elected Fellow of the Educational Institute of Scotland, in 1885. 
He has given many organ recitals. He is credited with a number of 
compositions, among which is a concerto, in D major, for violin and 
orchestra. 


Edmond Severn was born at Nottingham, December 10, 1862, 
but came to the United States at the age of four years. Among his 
teachers were Bernhard Listemann, Emanuel Wirth, Philip Schar- 
wenka and George W. Chadwick. He became a teacher in New York, 
and later was employed by the Board of Education of New York as 
a lecturer on music. He has written a violin concerto, in D minor, 
which was published by Carl Fischer, in 1909. The first movement, 
Allegro Energico, in 3-4 time, is introduced by a short tutti, after 
which the solo opens in runs in sixteenths. The key alternates between 
D minor and D major, while on page six there is a change to 4-4 time, 
and on the next page, at the Allegro molto fuoco, the time is 2-4. 
There is some work in doubles, chiefly in octaves and thirds. The 
second movement is Andante espressivo, in F major, 4-4 time, with two 
or three changes of key, and four or five lines of double stops. The 
third movement is Adagio non troppo, in 4-4 time, which, after a few 
measures, changes to Allegro, alla breve, in D minor, and after seven- 
teen measures the solo enters in doubles. After several changes in the 
key the original key is resumed on page sixteen. The last two and a 
half pages are largely in doubles. 
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Frederick Delius was born of German parents, at Bradford, Janu- 
ary 29, 1863. He was self-taught from 1883 to 1886, while he lived 
in Florida as an orange planter. Later he went to the Leipzig Con- 
servatory, where he studied with Reinecke and Jadassohn. Since 1890 
he has lived in or near Paris. He has composed many lyric dramas, 
numbers for orchestra, and other works, including a double concerto 
for violin and ‘cello, and a violin concerto, in 1916, the last being pub- 
lished by Augener, in 1919, three years after its composition. The vio- 
lin concerto is dedicated to Albert Sammons. It is marked with both 
English and Italian explanations. The concerto is in one movement, 
of eight pages, divided into. forty-four sections. The key is A minor, 
the tempo moderate, and the time is 4-4, 12-8, 6-8, 6-4, and 7-4. It is 
modern in treatment and contains numerous doubles and accidentals. 
The solo begins in the third measure, and there are only a few rests 
for the solo instrument throughout the movement. 


Basil Althaus was born in 1865, at London, where he died Decem- 
ber 28, 1910. He studied with George Palmer, at the Guildhall School 
of Music, and won a scholarship for four years. 

Althaus has written two concertinos for the violin. The first, 
Opus 29, in A minor, is a fifth position teaching piece, published by 
Laudy. The second concertino, Opus 72, is in three movements. The 
first is Allegro maestoso, and requires good breadth of tone and a 
knowledge of the first four positions. The second movement is an 
easy Andante, in the first and third positions. The third is Allegro 
giocoso, in the form of a tarantella, lively and not difficult. 


Stewart Macpherson was born at Liverpool, March 29, 1865. He 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music, in London, taking composi- 
tion with Sir G. A. Macfarren, from 1881 to 1887, and piano with 
Walter Macfarren, from 1880 to 1887. He is at present (1924) fellow, 
professor, lecturer, and member of the Committee of Management of 
the Royal Academy of Music. 

Macpherson’s Concerto alla Fantasia, in G minor, was composed 
in London, during the year 1904. It was first performed in the month 
of August, the same year, at Queen’s Hall, London, with Spencer 
Dyke as soloist, and Sir Henry J. Wood conducting the orchestra. The 
orchestration calls for the usual instruments, but with three trombones 
and tuba. The concerto is still in manuscript. It is written in the 
customary three movements. The first movement is Allegro moderato, 
in G minor, 4-4 time. There is an introduction, followed by the state- 
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ment of the two main themes, which are then developed. A cadenza 
for the solo instrument leads into the second movement, Andante, in 
E flat major, 3-8 time. This movement is based upon a single theme. 
The third movement is like the first, Allegro moderato, in G minor, 
4-4 time. The themes are further developed, and, after a recapitula- 
tion, a coda, in G major, brings the concerto to a conclusion. 


Leo Schrattenholz was born at London, August 24, 1872. He 
studied in the Royal High School for Music, at Berlin, and become a 
violoncellist, composer and teacher in Berlin. His concerto for violin, 
in C minor, was published in 1918, by Ries and Erler. The score 
and orchestral parts have been published. 


Samuel Coleridge-Taylor is the only composer of African descent 
who has written a violin concerto. Coleridge-Taylor’s father was a 
native of Sierra Leone. The father was educated at King’s College, 
London, and became a physician, practicing first in Sierra Leone, and 
later in London, where Coleridge-Taylor was born August 15, 1875. 
He died September 1, 1912. 

Samuel Coleridge-Taylor did not care for piano, and at the age 
of fifteen entered the Royal College of Music, London, to study violin. 
His musical ability enabled him to win a scholarship, and he entered 
the class in composition conducted by Charles Villiers Stanford. 

After acquiring his musical education, Coleridge’Taylor taught ip 
Trinity College, London, conducted the Handel Society, the Rochester 
Choral Club, a large suburban orchestra, besides giving part of his 
time to private teaching. 

Coleridge-Taylor’s violin concerto is dedicated to Maud Powell, 
who first performed it at the 1912 Norfolk Festival, but the concerto 
had its first strictly public hearing when Miss Powell played it in New 
York, at her recital, October 21, 1913. It is Opus 80, in G minor. It 
is published by Metzler, for violin and orchestra and for violin and 
piano. The second movement is published separately for the same 
arrangements, and also as an organ solo, arranged by J. Stuart Archer. 

The concerto is in three movements: I—Allegro maestoso; I— 
Andante semplice; III—Allegro con brio. The opening theme is the 
most striking part of the concerto, the second theme being less dis- 
tinctive. The Andante contains plenty of melody, while the third 
movement has a dance theme. One critic states that no movement suf- 
fers from being weighed down with an embarrassment of melodic 
riches, and that the themes, instead of being developed in the sonata 


. 
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form, are merely repeated in various ‘tonalities until the listener be- 
comes anxious for a new treatment, while the second movement is 
lacking in coherence when compared with the corresponding move- 
ments of the Beethoven and Brahms concertos. 


Alfred M. Wall was born at London, September 29, 1875. He 
studied in the Royal College of Music, having as his principal teachers 
Henry Holmes, Parry and Gompertz, from 1887 to 1894. His prin- 
cipal subjects were violin, piano, and composition. He has played in 
Richter’s and other London orchestras, as well as engaging in teaching 
and solo playing. He is Professor of Violin at the Newcastle Con- 
servatoire of Music. 

Wall's violin concerto, in D minor, without Opus number, was 
composed during the year of 1917, at Newcastle. It is still in manu- 
script. Wall composed the concerto as a source of personal pleasure 
in composing such a work. He gave the first public performance at 
Newcastle, in 1921, with Edgar Bainton conducting the orchestra. It is 
scored for small orchestra. The first movement is Moderato, in D 
minor, 4-4 time. The movement is practically in sonata form, having 
the second subject in the relative major key, and with auxiliary motifs 
in related keys. The second movement is Andante, in A major, 3-8 
time. It is ternary in structure, and lyrical in character. The opening 
is given to the orchestra, followed by a quasi-recitativo section for the 
solo violin. The alternative theme is in the subdominant key, repeated 
in the tonic key in the final section. The third movement is Allegro 
non troppo, in D minor, 2-4 time. It is a brilliant movement, with 
plenty of scope for technical display. Before the close there is a brief 
reference to the first movement. 


William Henry Reed was born at Frome, July 29, 1876. He 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music, with Sauret, E. Prout, F. 
Corder, and H. R. Rose, and became leader of the London Symphony 


Orchestra. He has composed a violin concerto, which was published 
by Augener. 


Josef Holbrooke was born July 5, 1878, at Croyden. He studied 
in the Royal Academy of Music, at London, from 1893 to 1895, with 
F, Corder, making composition and piano his chief subjects. As a 
musician he has followed composition, conducting, and concert play- 
ing, having appeared in most of the cities of the world. His violin 
concerto entitled “The Grasshopper” was written in Wales from 1913 
to 1919 and was published by Ricordi in 1921. It may be obtained in 
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full score or with piano accompaniment. The chief reason for com- 
posing this concerto as stated by the composer was to develop the play- 
ing of large intervals without preparation, which few artists can do. 
The concerto was first played by John Saunders at London, in 1919, 
with the London Philharmonic Orchestra. It is orchestrated for a 
small orchestra calling for string and woodwind only. 

The first movement, con Brio, in F major, 6-8 time, is written 
in the usual sonata form with a short development and quick harmonic 
violin passages to bring it to a conclusion. The chief difficulties are 
in the skips and harmonics. 

The second movement is Larghetto, in D major, 68 time. It 
contains two broad melodies in song form, giving the title to the 
concerto. 

The third movement is Vivace, in F major, 2-4 time. It is in the 
usual Rondo form and contains very light solo work. 

Although Holbrooke has written a concerto for the piano and one 
for horn, he has not produced any other violin concertos. 

Although his work is well known in England and very severely 
criticized, it is not known at all in America. 

Percy Hilder Miles, an English composer who was born in 1878, 
and died in 1922, left manuscript concertos for violin and orchestra. 

Paul Walford Corder was born December 14, 1879, at London. 
He studied with F. Corder at the Royal Academy of Music, making 
composition and piano his principal subjects. He is Pofessor of Har- 
mony and Composition at the Royal Academy, in London. His violin 
concerto, without Opus number, in D minor, was written in London 
and finished in 1922. It has not yet been published, and, according to 
the composer, it is not likely to be. It has been prepared for violin 
and orchestra, or for violin and piano, and was written because it 
was one-of the few things he had not done before. The concerto has 
not been performed publicly. It is orchestrated for a small orchestra 
without trombones. 

The first movement is Moderato Maestoso, in D minor, 4-4 time. 
It is in typical sonata form with two main subjects and a development. 
It is for advanced players, but is not exceptionally difficult. — ; 

The second movement is Lento e largo, in F major, +4 time. This 
is a very short slow movement in two part form, of lyrical character. 

The third movement is Allegro, in D minor, 2-4 time. It has an 
intermediate section in D major. It is in a Rondo form, with the 
principal subject lengthened and varied on each repetition. 
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Ethel Barnes was born at London, probably about the beginning 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, because she married in 
1899. She studied with Sainton and Sauret, winning several prizes. 
Her first appearance as a soloist was at one of the Crystal Palace Sat- 
urday Orchestral Concerts. She toured Great Britain as a soloist, 
and later taught at the Royal Academy of Music. She has composed 
a concerto for violin, besides three sonatas and several smaller numbers. 


Henry Ernest Geehl was born at London, September 28, 1881. 
He studied chiefly with his father, and with R. Orlando Morgan. He 
is a composer, pianist, and conductor, but is known principally 
through his educational piano music and songs, although he has com- 
posed a violin concerto. 


Richard Chignell was born at Romsey In 1882. He studied at 
the Royal College of Music, London, and with C. W. Clark. In spite 
of the fact that he is a baritone soloist he had composed two symphonic 
poems and other orchestral numbers, and a violin concerto. 


York Bowen, English composer and pianist, was born at London, 
February 22, 1884. He was very talented; and played a concerto for 
the piano at the age of eight and one-half, but was not allowed to ap- 
pear as a musical prodigy. At the age of fourteen he gained a three 
year scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music, and later a two year 
scholarship, studying piano with Tobias Matthay, and composition 
with Rattison Haynes and F. Corder. Later he became Professor of 
Pianoforte at the Academy. He is considered one of the leading 
pianists of England and has appeared as soloist at the chief London 
and provincial concerts. His compositions for piano naturally outrank 
his other works. His violin concerto, in E minor, was published by 


Ascherberg. 
Scotland 


Sir Alexander Campbell Mackenzie, son of Alexander Mackenzie, 
was born at Edinburgh, August 22, 1847. At the age of ten he was 
sent to Schwartzburg-Sondershausen, Germany, to receive his musical 
education. He returned to London in 1862, when he entered the 
Royal Academy of Music, becoming a pupil of Sainton, and won the 
same year the King’s scholarship. He also studied piano with Jewson 
and harmony with Lucas. After finishing his work at the Academy, 
Mackenzie traveled as a solo violinist and orchestra leader very success- 
fully, but decided to teach, although he still gave part of his time 
to public performance. In 1880 he determined to devote himself en- 
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tirely to composition, but at the request of Messrs. Novello he returned 
to London to take the conductorship of their concerts, until 1887. 
During this period he was honored with the degree of Mus. Doc., 
which was conferred upon him by St. Andrew’s, the oldest University 
in Scotland, and the only Scotch University able to bestow it. So far 
as is known, Mackenzie is the first upon whom the University exer’ 
cised this right. He is also a Mus. Doc. of Cambridge and Edinburgh, 
an LL.D. of Glasgow, Leeds University, and McGill University (Mon- 
treal). He is a member of the Royal Swedish Academy; has the 
orders “pour le merite” of Hesse Darmstadt and Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
and received the honor of knighthood in 1895. Mackenzie was Direc’ 
tor of the Royal Academy of Music, in London, from 1888 to 1925. 

Mackenzie’s violin concerto, Opus 32, is his first composition for 
the violin. It was written for Sarasate, and first performed by him at 
the Birmingham Musical Festival, August 26, 1885. The concerto was 
published by Novello, the same year. 

The first movement is Allegro non troppo, in C sharp minor, 4-4 
time. There are, however, numerous changes of tempo, key, and time 
in the seven pages of difficult and not overly pleasing solo. The second 
movement is Andante, in A major, 3-4 time, but resembles the first 
movement in its changes. The third movement is Allegro vivace, in 
E major, 2-2 time. This is, on the whole, more consistently worked 
out than the other two movements, and will appeal more to the violin- 
ist. The concerto is, however, very seldom performed, and has not, in 
its more than thirty years of existence, become even remotely popular, 
and it is very doubtful if it will ever become so. 


Ireland 


Philip Cogan was probably born at Cork in 1750, although the 
date may be 1757, and the place Dancaster. He died in 1834. He is 
known as a composer, organist, and pianist. He was chorister and 
choirman.of the Cathedral of St. Finn Barre, at Cork. He became 
a stipendiary of Christ Church, in Dublin, in 1772. Dublin University 
conferred upon him the degree of Mus. D. In 1792 he published a 
concerto, in E flat, for two violins, viola, ‘cello, two flutes and two 
horns. 


John William Glover was born June 19, 1815, at Dublin, where 
he died December 18, 1899. At the age of fifteen he was a violinist in 
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a Dublin theater. In 1848 he became choirmaster at the Procathedral 
and teacher in the Normal Training School. Three years later he 
founded the Choral Institute. Although his chief interest in music was 
elsewhere, he is credited with the composition of violin concertos. 


Dr. Charles Villiers Stanford was born in Dublin, Ireland, Sep- 
tember 30, 1852. He studied in Dublin, with Sir R. Stewart and 
others, from 1864 to 1870. From 1874 to 1876 he studied in Leipzig 
and Berlin with Reinecke and Kiel, making composition his chief 
subject. At the death of Sir George Macfarren he became Professor 
of Music at the University of Cambridge, and was given the degree 
Doctor of Music. In 1892 he removed to London, where he became 
Professor of Composition and Orchestra Playing at the Royal College 
of Music. Stanford is also an M.A. and an LL.D., and has received 
degrees from Oxford, Durham, and Leeds, as well as from Cambridge. 
He has been for several years the conductor of the Bach choir, and 
from 1901 to 1910 was conductor of the Leeds Festivals. Stanford 
died at London, March 29, 1924. 

Stanford’s violin concerto, Opus 74, was composed in London. 
It is dedicated to E. F. Arbos, and was published by Breitkopf and 
Hartel, in 1907. It was first played by Arbos in 1906, and the follow- 
ing year it was played in Leeds, by Kreisler. The first movement is 
Allegro, in D major, 4-4 time. The second movement is a Canzona, 
Andante, in G minor, 3-4 time. A cadenza by Arbos is introduced, 
covering more than a page, after which the original theme is resumed. 
The third movement it Allegro moderato, in D major, 6-8 time. The 
first movement is the most difficult part of the concerto, and contains 
an abundance of solid work, but it is not as difficult as many of the 
other concertos. 


William Vincent Wallace was born at Waterford, Ireland, prob- 
ably July 1, 1813, although the date is sometimes given as June 1, 1814. 
He was a dramatic composer and violinist. In 1831 he heard Paganini. 
Wallace went on an extended concert tour in 1835, visiting Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, East Indies, South America, Mexico, and 
a few points in the United States. In 1847 he visited Germany, and 
then came again to North and South America. In 1850 he was nearly 
killed in a steamboat explosion. He returned to London in 1853. His 
violin concerto was first played by the composer in Dublin, in May, 
1834. Wallace died October 12, 1865, at Chateau de Bagen (Haute 
Garonne), France. 
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Hamilton Harty was born December 4, 1880, at County Down, 
Ireland. He studied with his father at Hillsborough, and with Es- 
posito, at Dublin. He has lived as a pianist, conductor, and composer, 
and at present is Conductor of the Hallé Orchestra. 

The concerto was written in Ireland, and was published by the 
C. E. Music Company, Dublin, in 1921, for violin and piano solo 
with full score and orchestra arrangement. It was first played by 
Szigeti, at Queen’s Hall, London, in 1910, with John Saunders con- 
ducting the orchestra. It is orchestrated for 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 
clarinets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, and tympani. 

The first movement is Allegro deciso, in D minor, 4-4 time. A 
salient feature of the main theme of the first movement of the con- 
certo is a complex figure that plays a prominent part in the brief 
but fiery orchestral preamble; it is then incorporated in the first chief 
subject, which is given out at the eleventh measure by the solo violin. 
This theme, in conjunction with a group of subsidiary themes, is put 
through a vigorous development, and in due course is succeeded by 
the second main subject, a tranquil and long-breathed melody allotted 
to the soloist: the marking is con tenerezza. This fine melody and 
its derivatives are worked out with many a change of mood and of 
color. The first subsidiary theme then appears in the orchestra, in 
the sombre tints of the clarinets, English horn, and trombones. It 
is followed by a variant of the first in the solo violin: this leads into 
a development by soloist and orchestra of some of the subordinate 
thematic material of the movement, and then to a cadenza (based on 
the first), which runs into resumption of the fiery first subject. 
There is another brief cadenza for the soloist (quasi recitativo), that 
serves as a prelude to a return of the broad second subsidiary theme 
in the solo violin, against soft, warm harmonies in the orchestra. It 
soars to a passionate climax, which, after a moment’s semiquiescence, 
breaks out into the fiery mood of the opening once more. It is in 
this mood that the movement ends. 

The second movement is Molto Lento, in C imajor, 3-4 time. 
The chief theme of the slow movement is given out at once by the solo- 
ist, on the G strings, over an austere harmonization in the lower 
strings. The melody itself is a blend of austerity and fantasy. A 
contrasting middle section in a faster tempo (quasi allegretto) is 
based on a theme first heard in the clarinet. It is taken up by the 
soloist, and has a pendant that should be noted, as, later, it brings a 
note of passion into the music. A changeful development of this ma- 
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terial brings us to a return of the chief theme of the slow movement, 
floating serenely in the higher register of the solo violin, with the 
English horn doubling it a couple of octaves lower; and the music, 
after a few moments of animation, dies away in a tranquil close. 

The third movement is Allegro con brio, in D major, 4-4 time. The 
Finale commences with a burlesquely-conceived cadenza for the solo 
violin, that at last breaks into the gay chief subject, which is extended 
to considerable length, always in the same lively humor. With a change 
of key and of time, comes a second subject (semplice, dolce). The full 
elaboration of this brings us back again to the tempo of the opening. 
After several tentative re-entries, the merry first subject returns in 
is original form (this time, however, in G major). It runs its course 
for a while, throwing out all sorts of quips and sallies, until the second 
subject steals in once more with its calm, expressive lines. It is handled 
with a good deal of technical resource. The work comes to an end 
with a rollicking Coda. 


Colonies 


Frederic Herbert Wood was born June 10, 1880, at Berhampore, 
India. He studied with private teachers, making his principal subjects 
harmony, composition, and teaching singing. He graduated from 
Durham University, in 1905; receiving the degree Mus. B., and re- 
ceiving the degree Mus. D., in 1913. He took the diploma of Asso- 
ciate of the Royal College of Music, in singing, in 1907. He is or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the Blackpool Parish Church; conductor of 
the Preston Choral Society; lecturer in music to Liverpool University 
Extension Board; and adjudicator at several British Musical Festivals. 

Wood's concerto, Opus 20, for violin, was written at Blackpool, 
during the month of June, 1920. It was dedicated to Ernest Romaine 
O'Malley, Deputy Leader of the Hallé Orchestra, as a mark of esteem: 
It has not yet been published, and the only arrangement available in 
manuscript is for violin and piano. The psychological setting of the 
concerto is to mark the mutual affection of four male musicians, who 
are personified in the leading themes. It was first played by Hallé 
Orchestra at Blackburn, in March, 1921, under the direction of Ernest 
Romaine O'Malley, who also took the solo part. The concerto calls 
for the following instruments: strings, woodwind, two horns, two 
trumpets, three trombones, and kettle drum. 

The first movement is Allegro Moderato, in G major, 3-8 time. 
There are no special difficulties in the movement. The second move- 
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ment is Adagio con Amore, in E flat major, 3-4 time. It is in three 
part form, and contains the cadenza instead of having this in the first 
movement as is customary. 


The third movement is Allegro con Brio, in G major, 4-4 time. 


Ernest Hutcheson, Australian pianist, was born at Melbourne, 
~ July 20, 1871. He studied with Vogrich and Torrance, in Australia, 
where he appeared as a child prodigy. At the age of fourteen he went 
to Leipzig, where he studied piano with Reinecke and Zwnitscher, 
and composition with Jadassohn. In 1890 he studied with Staven- 
hagen, in Weimar. In 1898 he went to Berlin as pianist, conductor, 
and composer. In 1900 he became a teacher in the Peabody Institute, 
in Baltimore. He resigned in 1912, to devote himself to concert work, 
in which he appeared in America, England, Russia and Australia. 
Among his compositions are a number of orchestral numbers, and a 
violin concerto, which is still in manuscript. 


Matthew Lennard was born March 4, 1882, at Sydney, New South 
Wales. He studied with Professor Franz Mannstaedt, at Wiesbaden, 
from 1907, and with Professor H. L. Schneider, at Dresden, from 
April, 1911, to May, 1912. He has devoted himself in music en- 
tirely to composition since the year 1906, and is manager of the 
Translation Department at the Gouin School of Languages at 60, 
Westbourne Grove, London W. 2. 


Lennard has written three violin concertos. The first, Opus 54, 
was composed during his Civil Internment in Germany, at the request 
of a Viennese Conductor. The main difficulty in the concerto is found 
in the Scherzo with continuous passages of quick double stopping, 
orchestra tacet. 

The second concerto, Opus 66, was composed for Louis Go- 
dowsky to give him an opportunity of showing his technique and 
range of musical feeling. It has not been performed or published 
up to the present time. The last movement in the concerto shows 
a rapprochement to the form of the later Beethoven symphonies. The 
main difficulty is found in double stopping and it contains an inter- 
polated Intermezzo in the last movement. 

The third concerto, Opus 74, was written during months from 
June to July, 1923, at Oxford. It has not yet been dedicated or pub- 
lished. It was the intention of the composer to give expression to 
motives of despair, joy, serenity, and success. The concerto has not 
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been performed. It was orchestrated by Herrn Albert Kranz, Kanter 
at St. Peter, Leipzig. 


The first movement of his Opus 74 is Allegro con brio, in E 
major, 4-4 time. After a short heroic opening, there are four bars 
of pensive character. A free fantasy in form of an etude for violin 
solo with arpeggiato orchestral accompaniment follows. These lead 
to a repetition of the opening theme in E flat major. Modulations to 
the original theme lead to final chords, Andante quasi Chorale. 


The second movement is Humoresque Vivace, in A minor, 3-8 
time. After the serenity attained at the close of the last movement, 
the Humoresque bears throughout a mocking Mephistophelian char- 
acter. Contrasting therewith, is the gentler strain of the Trio, in E 
flat and A flat major. 


The third movement is Andante con gran Espessione, in B minor, 
4-4 time. There are continuous sostenuto cantabile passages for the 
violin which are taken up in a Variante by the orchestra. Only in 
the last 15 measures is there a more involved treatment of the main 
theme and a variation thereof in counterpoint between the violin and 
the orchestra. 

The fourth movement is Allegro con fuoco, first in 6-4 and then 
in 4-4 time. This movement is in its main tendency descriptive of 
an intense and finally successful struggle with fate. Reminiscent 
themes pass through the keys of B minor, E major and B major, 
through many modulations to the Andante quasi Chorale, which 
forms, as in the first movement, a reposeful finale. 


Lennard is planning to write other concertos and it is his inten- 


tion to approach more to the arrangement of the symphony after the 
style of Brahms’ Third. 


CHAPTER X 
Belgium 


Belgium’s contributions to the Violin Concerto are rather numer- 
ous and a number of the composers are prominent, not only in this 
line of endeavor, but also in other departments of musical composi- 
tion. The early composers are not very well known, and have but 
a passing interest for the violinist, but there are some names on 
the list known to everyone. 

Guillaume Albert Teniers was born at Louvain, about 1748, and 
died at Amsterdam, February 12, 1820. He was a theatre orchestra 
player, but is credited with concertos for the violin, which are said 
to have been published by Bohme, in Hamburg. 

. N. Chartrain was born in Liege, probably near 1750, since he was 
a violinist in the Opera, at Paris, in 1772. He died in 1793, leaving 
three violin concertos, Opera 2, 3, and 7. 

Johann Ludwig Paul Freubel was born at Namur, in 1763. He 
was a violinist and organist, and was for many years Conductor of 
the Dutch Theatre, at Amsterdam, where he died May 21, 1828. He 
is credited with three concertos for the violin. 

Pierre Jean de Volder was born at Antwerp, July 27, 1767, and 
died at Brussels, June 27, 1841. In 1790 he was violinist at the 
Cathedral, and in the Theatre Orchestra at Antwerp. Later he was 
violinist in the Theatre at Ghent. His concerto for violin and orchestra, 
in E minor, was published in Brussels by Weissenbruch. 

Jean Englebert Pauwels was born November 26, 1768, at Brus- 
sels, where he died June 3, 1804. He studied in Paris with LeSueur. 
He played in the Italian Opera in Paris, but went to Strassburg, in 
1790, where he remained about a year and became Conductor of the 
Brussels Opera, in 1794. He composed one violin concerto, for violin 
and orchestra, dedicated to Rode, and published at Brussels. 

Corneille Vander Plancken was born at Brussels, October 23, 
1772, and died there February 9, 1849. He studied with Eugene Gode- 
charle, and was himself the teacher of Snel and Robberchts. Vander 
Plancken was a violin virtuoso, and was highly esteemed by Viotti, 
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who always stopped in Brussels to play with him. From 1797 he was 
first violinist of the Grand Theatre for about twenty years, and also 
first violinist in the orchestra of William of Orange. Wander Plancken 
left manuscripts of several violin concertos. 


Jean Ancot, the elder, was born at Bruges, October 22, 1779. ie 
studied violin in Paris, with Kreutzer and Baillot, and harmony with 
Catel. In 1804 he returned to Bruges, where he taught violin and 
piano. He is better known as a church composer, but is credited with 
four concertos for violin and orchestra. His death occurred at Bruges, 
July 12, 1848. 


Jacob Blumenthal was born at Brussels, November 1, 1782, and 
died at Vienna, May 9, 1850. He received his musical education in 
Prague, and became a celebrated violinist and composer for his instru- 
ment. He wrote a sinfonie concertant for two violins and viola, in 
A major, which was published by Haslinger, about 1844. 


Francois Joseph Fétis was born March 25, 1784, at Mons, and 
died March 26, 1871, at Brussels, where he had been director of the 
Conservatory since 1833. At the age of nine he composed a concerto 
for violin and orchestra, and the same year became organist to the 
Noble Chapter of Saint Waudra. He first studied music with his 
father, an organist, and spent the three years from 1800 to 1803 in 
the Paris Conservatory. In 1803 he went to Vienna to study fugue. 
Fétis married a woman of wealth, and was able to gratify his desires 
for study and research. In 1806 he began to revise the plain song 
and the entire ritual of the Roman Catholic Church. The same year 
he began collecting and arranging material for his ° ‘Biographie uni- 
verselle des musiciens et bibliographie générale de la musique,” which 
occupied his time during a period of about thirty years. The work 
was published in eight volumes from 1837 to 1844, and was followed 
later by two supplementary volumes. In 1831 he became conductor 
to the King of Belgium, and two years later assumed directorship of 
the Conservatory at Brussels. 


Nicholas Lambert Wery was born at Liege, May 9, 1789, and 
died in Luxemburg, October 6, 1867. He studied with Gaillard and 
became violin master at the Brussels Conservatory. He was the 
teacher of Singelee. He wrote three violin concertos, of which the 
second, in A major, is Opus 6, with accompaniment for orchestra or 
string quartet, published by Costallat. 
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Francois Femy, known as Femy I’aife, was born at Ghent, October 
4, 1790. He studied with Kreutzer, in Paris, where he took a prize 
for his work in harmony, in 1806, and for his violin work in 1807. 
For several years he was a member of the Théatre des Variétés. He 
then traveled in France and Germany, and in 1834 settled in Rotter 
dam. Asa composer, he left three concertos for the violin, in addition 
to quartets, duets, and other compositions. 

Jean Henri Simon was born in April, 1793, at Antwerp, where 
he died February 10, 1861. He studied in Paris with Lahoussaye, 
Rode, Gossec and Catel. He lived in Antwerp as a teacher and con- 
cert player and numbered among his pupils Vieuxtemps, Janssens and 
Maerts. He is said to have written seven violin concertos. 

Joseph Francois Snel was born at Brussels, July 30, 1793. He 
studied with Vander Plancken, and in Baillot’s class in Paris. Snel 
was held in high esteem by Viotti. He was the teacher of Artot and 
Haumann. From 1811 to 1813 he was solo violinist at Grand Theatre, 
in Brussels, and became concert meister in 1830. Snel wrote one violin 
concerto for Artot, and possibly others, according to some authorities. 
He died near Brussels, March 10, 1861. 

Lambert Joseph Meerts was born January 6, 1800, at Brussels, 
where he died May 12, 1863. He studied in Paris, with Habeneck and 
Lafont. After 1835 he was Professor at the Brussels Conservatory. 
His works for the violin consist mostly of etudes and studies, but he 
composed a violin concerto, which was played in 1860, at Brussels, by 
his pupil, Hugo Heermann, when he made his debut. 


Joseph Ghys, or Gys, was born at Ghent, in 1801, and died at 
Leningrad, August 22, 1848. He studied in Brussels with Lafont, 
and wrote a concerto for violin and orchestra, in D major, Opus 40, 
which was published by Schott. 

The next writer of violin concertos is probably as well known 
as any to violinists—Charles Auguste de Bériot, who was born at 
Louvain, February 20, 1802. He studied with Robberechts and was 
indirectly, but not actually, a pupil of Viotti and Baillot. De Bériot 
played one of the Viotti concertos at the age of nine years. In 1826 
he became solo violinist to the King of Netherlands, but lost the posi- 
tion through the Revolution of 1830. In 1840 he made a tour of 
Germany, and three years later he was made Professor of Violin at the 
Brussels Conservatory, where he remained until 1852, when loss of 
eyesight caused him to retire. De Bériot was the founder of the 
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modern Franco-Belgian School. As a violinist he was characterized 
by unfailing accuracy of intonation; neatness and facility of bowing, 
grace, elegance and piquancy. His compositions show a compromise 
between the eighteenth century fantasie and the Paganini style of con- 
certo, and abound in harmonics, pizzacato and other effects of similar 
nature. They are not heard on the stage any more, since they are 
generally considered as not having a great deal of value as works of 
art; but since they abound in pleasing melodies, have an easy natural 
flow and bring out the characteristic effects of the violin in the most 
brilliant manner, they are not to be despised, but are well worthy of 
study if they do no more than to show the young violinist the capacities 
of the instrument with music that is not too vigorously severe. A brief 
outline of the concertos follows: 

The first concerto, Opus 16, known as the Military Concerto, and 
dedicated to King Leopold, is a brilliant, popular teaching piece, not 
very difficult. It is written in one movement, Allegro moderato, in 
D major, 4-4 time. The chief pitfalls for the student are found in 
right hand pizzacato, alternating with arco, three string down bow 
chords, staccato triplets in doubles, and the left hand pizzacato, fol- 
lowed by some work in tenths. 

The second concerto, Opus 32, is about three times as long as 
the first, and consists of the regulation three movements. The first 
movement is Allegro maestoso, in B minor, 4-4 time. There is nothing 
especially difficult in the movement, which closes in B major, except 
possibly the double trills near the end of the movement. The second 
movement is an Andantino, in G major, 3-4 time, containing some 
work for the third and fourth strings. The third movement is a Rondo 
Russe, Allegretto, in 2-4 time, about two-thirds of which is in B 
minor, and the rest in B major, in which key the movement closes. 
Most of the double work comes in the section in B major. There are 
very few new difficulties, but it is said that the second concerto con- 
tains a variety of artificial harmonic that was not known to Paganini. 

The third concerto, Opus 44, opens in E minor, Moderato, 4-4 
time. It is not especially difficult, but contains somewhat more work 
near the end of the first half of the movement, where there are chro- 
matic runs in sixths. The second half of the movement brings out 
the same general ideas as the first half, but it is written lower, and at 
division J the key changes to E major. The last page contains a num- 
ber of harmonics but there are no new difficulties. The second move- 
ment is Adagio, in A major, 4-4 time. This is a melodious and not 
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difhcult movement. The third movement is a Rondo, Allegretto, in E 
major, 6-8 time. Parts of the movement are fairly melodious, but on 
the whole it is rather tiresome. The movement closes Allegro vivace, 
alla breve, in double stops. 

The fourth concerto, Opus 46, in D minor, 4-4 time, is really a 
one movement concerto. The tempo is Allegro Moderato Maestoso 
with poco piu lento introduced near the middle. The concerto is 
about as long as the first but is considerably more difficult, and is 
probably as difficult as any of De Bériot’s concertos. 


The fifth concerto, Opus 55, returns to the three movement style. 
The first movement is Allegro moderato, in D major, 4-4 time. The 
introduction is long, and on the second page of the solo De Bériot 
makes use of the same notes in his chords as were used in a part of 
the fourth concerto where the first three notes are grace notes. The 
second movement is Adagio, in A major, 6-8 time. It is short, pleas- 
ing and not difficult. The third movement is Allegro, in D major, 
4-4 time. The solo opens exactly as the beginning of the first move- 
ment except that the introductory run is a little more elaborate. The 
movement contains no new technical difficulties. 

The sixth concerto, Opus 70, opens Allegro, in A major, 4-4 time. 
The introduction is about one sixth as long as the entire concerto 
which contains only six pages of solo. It is to a certain extent unlike 
any of the other concertos, and is mostly 6-8 time, except a part of the 
first movement which is in 12-8 time, and the Coda which is 2-4 time. 
The first movement contains only two pages of solo and this is fol- 
lowed by an Andante, in A minor, 6-8 time. This is not as pleasing 
as the other movements of this concerto, or as the slow movements 
of the other concertos. The third movement, Allegretto, in A major, 
6-8 time, is the most pleasing part of the concerto. This lasts for 
about a page and a half and is followed by a Coda, Allegro Vivace, 
in 2-4 time, in sixteenths. The concerto as a whole presents no difh- 
culties and is the least difficult and shortest of all. There is a marked 
contrast between it and the fourth, or for that matter between it and 
almost any of the others. 

The seventh concerto is too well known to need extended com- 
ment. It is melodious and not of great difficulty which makes it, 
with the First and Ninth, the most popular of all DeBériot’s con- 
certos. The first movement opens Allegro Maestoso, G major, 4-4 
time. The solo opens with chords followed by a cadenza and a very 
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graceful movement in triplets. In this movement groups of fourteen, 
fifteen and seventeen notes replace the quarter. The second move- 
ment is Andante tranquillo, in B minor, 6-8 time. This is a beautiful 
and pathetic movement, not very difficult and a general favorite. 
There is only a little double stop work. The third movement is 
Allegro moderato, in G major, 3-4 time. The solos are introduced by 
the up bow staccato, but the movement is not especially difficult, 
although the three string arpeggios, ricochet triplets and double and 
triple triplets at the end need practice for smooth playing. The last 
part of the concerto is taken from DeBériot’s etude, Opus 17, No. 5. 

The eighth concerto, Opus 99, opens Allegro maestoso, in D 
major, 4-4 time, and is not dificult. The second movement is Andan- 
tino, in B flat, 6-8 time, and is a pleasing, rather plaintive melody. 
The third movement is a Rondo, in D major, 2-4,time. In its gen- 
eral makeup it reminds one of the last movement of the seventh con- 
certo. It is made more effective by the insertion of four measures 
of Adagio near the middle of the movement. (See David, Opus 35.) 
Near the end, un poco piu animato, comes a seven line repeat that 
might as well be omitted. On the whole, it is one of the easiest 
of all of DeBériot’s concertos. 


The ninth concerto, Opus 104, dedicated to Princess Youssoupow, 
opens Allegro maestoso, in A minor, 4-4 time. It is a very effective 
number, but is not extremely difficult for the amateur player. Two 
pages from the end of the movement the time changes to 6-8. The 
second movement is Adagio, in E major, 4-4 time. It is not very 
dificult, but, with its pleasing melody and double stop work, is very 
effective. The third movement is a Rondo, Allegretto moderato, in 
A major 68 time. This is the least difficult of all the movements, 
the most difficult part being the coda, of which the first five lines are 
repeated. The chords at the end, involving an open string, are not 
difficult. The entire number lies well for the violin and is very effec- 
tive if well played. 


The tenth concerto, Opus 127, like the ninth, is in A minor. 
The first movement opens Allegro moderato, 3-4 time. There is 
some double stop work requiring care, but otherwise the movement 
is not difficult. The second movement is Andantino quasi Adagio, 
in E major, 6-8 time, but does not compare with the corresponding 
movements of the third, fifth, seventh, eighth or ninth. The third 
movement is a Rondo, tempo di tarantello, in A minor, 68 time. 
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There is a change to alla breve, where four string arpeggios are used, 
followed by a change to A major which is rather inferior to the first 
part. It ends as it begins, tarantella, but presto. 


The principal editions are as follows: 


Opus 16: First Concerto. Violin and Piano. Bosworth, (Hoffmann) 
Breitkopf and Hartel; (H. Sitt) Eulenbrug; Kunz; (A. Schultz) Litolff; (Her- 
mann) Peters; (Eccarius-‘Sieber) C. F. Schmidt; (W. Meyer) Steingraber; (A. 
Rosé) Universal; Ashdown; Fischer; (Schradieck) Schrimer; Williams; Joubert; 
Ricordi; Gutheil; Leopas. 

Violin only—Bosworth. 

Violin and Quartet—Joubert. 

Violin and Orchestra—Schott; Joubert. 


Opus 32: Second Concerto. Violin and Piano. (Kross) Bosworth; (Hoff- 
mann) Breitkopf and Hartel; (Sitt) Eulenburg; Kunz; (A. Schultz) Litolff; 
(Hermann) Peters; (W. Meyer) Steingraber; (A. Rosé) Universal; Fischer; 
(Schradieck) Schirmer; Williams; Joubert; Ricordi. 

Violin only—(Kross) Bosworth. 

Violin a Quartet—Joubert. 

Violin and Quintet—Schott. 

Violin and Orchestra—Schott; Joubert. 

Andante and Rondo Russe only, Violin and Piano—Ashdown; Fischer, 
Joubert; and for Violin and Quartet, Quintet, or Orchestra, the same as the 
entire concerto. 


The piano accompaniment has been made for the player-piano. 

Opus 44; Third Concerto. Violin and Piano—(Sitt) Eulenburg; (Schultz) 
Litolff; (Hermann) Peters; Universal; Williams; Joubert; Ricordi. 

Violin and Quartet, Quintet or Orchestra, the same as the second. 

Two Pianos—Hamelle. 

Opus 46: Fourth Concerto. Violin and Piano. (Sitt) Eulenburg; (Schultz) 
Litolff; (Hermann) Peters; (Rosé) Universal; Williams; Joubert; Ricordi. 

Violin and Quartet, Quintet or Orchestra, the same as the second. 


Opus 55: Fifth Concerto. Violin and Piano—Bosworth; (Sitt) Eulenburg; 
(Schultz) Litolff; (Hermann) Peters; (Rosé) Universal; Joubert; Ricordi. 

Violin only—(Kross) Bosworth. 

Violin and Quartet—Joubert. 

Violin and Orchestra—Schott; Joubert; Ricordi. 

The piano accompaniment has been made for the player-piano. 


Opus 70: Sixth Concerto. (Hofmann) Breitkopf and Hartel; (Sitt) Eulen- 
burg; (Schultz) Litolff; (Hermann) Peters; (W. Meyer) Steingraber; (Rosé) 
Universal; (Schradieck) Schirmer; Joubert; Ricordi; Gutheil. 

Flute and Piano—(Gariboldi) Schott. 

Violin and Quartet—Joubert. 

Violin and Orchestra—Schott; Joubert. 
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Opus 76: Seventh Concerto. Violin and Piano—(Kross) Bosworth; (Sitt) 
Eulenburg; Kunz; (Schultz) Litolff; (Hermann) Peters; (Eccarius-Sieber) C. 
F. Schmidt; (W. Meyer) Steingraber; (Rosé) Universal; Fischer; (Schradieck) 
Schirmer; Joubert; Ricordi; Gutheil; Leopas. 

Violin only—(Kross) Bosworth; Schott. 

Violin and Quartet and Violin and Orchestra—Schott; Joubert. 

Flute and Piano, Andante only—(Popp) Schott. 

Opus 99: Eighth Concerto. Violin and Piano—(Sitt) Eulenburg; (Schultz) 
Litolff; (Hermann) Peters; Universal; (Rosé) Ricordi. 

Violin and Orchestra—Schott. 

Opus 104: Ninth Concerto—(Kross) Bosworth; (Hoffman) Breitkopf and 
Hartel; (Sitt) Eulenburg; (Wilhelmj) Haslinger; Kunz; (Schultz)  Litolff; 
(Hermann) Peters; (Eccarius-Sieber) C. F. Schmidt; (W. Meyer) Steingraber; 
(Rosé) Universal; Fischer; (Schradieck) Schirmer; Ricordi; Gutheil; Leopas. 

Violin and Orchestra—Schott. 

Opus 127: Tenth Concerto. Violin and Piano—(Schultz) Litolff; (Rosé) 
Steingraber; Universal. 

Violin and Orchestra—Schott. 


Charles Louis Hanssens was born at Ghent, July 12, 1802, and 
died at Brussels, April 8, 1871. He was a ‘cellist and composer and 
wrote concertos for the violin. 


Theodore Haumann was born of Jewish parents, July 3, 1808, at 
Gand. He died at Paris, in 1879. He studied with Snel. He was 
well thought of in Paris, and his picture appears with Habeneck, 
Baillot and others, but he was not quite in their class. His violin 
concerto, Opus 9, in D major, was published by Hofmeister and also 
by Costallat. 


Antoine Bessems was born at Antwerp, April 6, 1809. He 
studied in Paris with Baillot in 1826, and became a violinist. From 
1847 to 1852 he was conductor of the Societe royale d’harmonie at 
Antwerp. His violin concertos are not available. 


Jean Baptiste Singelee was born at Brussels, September 25, 1812, 
and died at Ostend, September 29, 1875. He studied in Brussels with 
Wery, and was a violinist and composer. He was a prolific composer 
and published about 150 works, but is better known through his 
numerous fantasies and similar compositions than he is through his 
concertos. Singelee wrote two violin concertos, the first of which is 
not available. The second, Opus 10, is published by Schott, and is 
dedicated to Artists. The dedication is more terrifying than the 
work itself, since it is not especially difficult. The first movement is 
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Allegro modetato, in D major, 4-4 time. About half way through 
the movement the key changes to A major. The second movement 
is Adagio, in 3-4 time, closing Animato, with some doubles, and lead- 
ing directly to the third movement, Allegretto, in B minor, 2-4 time, 
which changes to B major, but comes back to the original key after a 
two line cadenza, closing with arpeggios. 


Alexandre Joseph Montagny Art6t was born at Brussels, Janu- 
ary 25, 1815, and died at Paris, July 20, 1845. He studied with Snel, 
and then went to Paris, where he studied with Kreutzer. Artédt has 
been called the Belgian Ernst. He played one of the Viotti concertos 
at the age of seven, and promised to become one of the greatest vio- 
linists of the last century, but his life lasted only thirty years. In his 
playing, passion and sentiment were predominant, and he surpassed 
any of his school. When one thinks of Artot, his fantasie, Souvenirs 
de Bellini, is the one number that is called to mind. The concerto 
in A minor, Opus 18, is not so well known. The first movement is 
Allegro, in 4-4 time. The introduction is rather long for the length 
of the movement, which is not very difficult. - It contains some dou- 
bles and broken octaves and in the last half changes to E major. The 
second movement is Larghetto, in A minor, containing some doubles. 
The third movement is Allegro, in A major, 2-4 time. There is about 
one page in E major. There is some work in triplets, thirds, sixths, 
octaves, three string chords, and other minor difficulties. This move- 
ment is somewhat more difficult than the rest of the concerto, but 
it is only about the fourth grade. The style is rather old fashioned. 


Francois Hubert Prume was born June 3, 1816, at Stavelot, near 
Liege, where he died, July 14, 1849. He studied with Habeneck, in 
the Paris Conservatory at the age of seventeen. In 1839 he began 
to travel. Prume’s La Melancholie and Air Militaire are well known, 
together with his studies. His concertos are Opus 4 (Concertino), in 
D major, published by Schlesinger; Opus 8, in A major, published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel; and Opus 11, in G minor, published by Schott. 
The last is known as the concerto heroique. Prume’s concertos are 
not as musical as those of DeBériot and are about grade four. The 
Concertino, Opus 4, is dedicated to Emperor Frederick William IV. 
The first movement, in 4-4 time, is Allegro maestoso. It contains 
some work in doubles and harmonics. The second movement is 
Adagio sostenuto e doloroso, in A major, 12-8 time. It is not as 
difficult as the first movement. The third movement is a Rondo, 
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Allegro moderato, in D major, 2-4 time. In difficulty it is about on 
a par with the first movement. 


Jacques Steveniers was born at Liege, in 1817, and died after 
1890. He studied in Brussels with Wery and Meerts. After travel- 
ing, he was made Professor of Classical Pianoforte Music at the Con- 
servatory. His concerto, Opus 9, known as La Sirene, was published 
by Schott, and may be obtained for violin and piano, or violin and 
orchestra. 


Hubert Léonard was born at Bellaire, near Liege, April 7, 1819. 
He studied in the Paris Conservatory with Habeneck, and became 
Professor of Violin at the Brussels Conservatory in 1849. He wrote 
a large number of violin works, and is well known through his Sou- 
venirs de Bade; Souvenir de Haydn; Fantasie Militaire; the violin 
school; the etudes and other works, but is not so well known through 
the concertos, and it is doubtful whether the average violinist would 
know much about Léonard if only the concertos were available, for 
they are not on a par with the concertos of DeBériot and after playing 
some of Léonard’s other violin numbers are rather disappointing. 
Léonard had the honor of being the first to play the Mendelssohn 
concerto in Germany, under the direction of the composer. He died 
at Paris, May 6, 1890. 

Léonard left five concertos. They are Opus 10, in E major; 
Opus 14, in D major; Opus 16, in A major; Opus 26, in D major; and 
Opus 28, in D major. 

The first concerto, Opus 10, is really in one movement. It is 
dedicated to Le Prince Royal, George de Hanovre. It opens Allegro 
moderato, in 4-4 time. The solo is easy. There is a little work in 
doubles, including octaves and tenths with some three string chords. 
Then, after a change in key and tempo, there is a fourth string theme 
with some arpeggios, reminding one of the Schradieck chord studies. 
The remainder of the concerto resembles the first part. 


Léonard’s second concerto, Opus 14, has the first movement 
Andante moderato, in D major, 4-4 time. The orchestra opens with 
a 75 measure section, after which the solo violin plays, and, with 
the exception of two short sections for the orchestra, the first of 21 
measures and the second of about 8 measures, the solo plays continu- 
ously to the end of the movement with approximately 6 pages of 
normal difficulties, including doubles of various kinds, mostly thirds 
and octaves, but with some sixths, fifths, and fourths. There is con- 
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siderable work in triplets, often in doubles, and occasionally in three 
string chords. Part of the movement consists of the theme on the 
A string, with a triplet accompaniment on the E string, with the 
middle note of the triplet always on the open E. On the last page 
the theme with the triplet movement is heard again, this time on the 
E string, with the accompaniment on the A, after which the move- 
ment is brought to a close. 

The second movement is Andante con recitativo, in G major, 4-4 
time. It is about 2 pages in length, nearly half of which is written in 
octaves. 

The third movement is Rondo Allegretto, in D minor, 6-8 time, 
changing first to A major, and 4 pages from the end to D major, 
with a 6 line section inserted in D minor. The 8 pages of the move- 
ment abound in doubles of all kinds and chromatic runs in thirds 
and sixths. 

The concerto is dedicated to Guillaume III. 

Léonard’s third concerto, Opus 16, has the first movement Allegro 
Moderato, in A major, 4-4 time. The solo appears in the 38th meas- 
ure, and plays continuously to the concluding tutti of 11 measures. 
It is somewhat less diffcult than the first movement of the second 
concerto and contains only a few doubles. It has a few short cadenzas 
as ornamentations, rather than in the strict sense of the word. 

The second movement is an Andante, in C major, 6-8 time. It 
is two pages in length, containing no special difficulties. The solo 
enters in the seventh measure and with the exception of about two 
and one-half measures, plays continuously to the end of the movement. 

The third movement is a Rondo Alla Spagnola, in C major, 6-8 
time, changing to Vivo after about a page, and, later, the key changes 
to E major, then to C major, and is Tempo Primo. After three and 
one-half lines it changes again to E major, Poco piu Vivo. The solo 
plays to within five measures of the end of the movement. The move- 
ment is more difficult than the first movement, containing considerable 
work in double stops, though none of a very difficult nature are 
presented. 

The fourth concerto, Opus 26, is dedicated to Wieniawski. The 
first movement is a Recitative Moderato, in D major, 4-4 time, and is 
only a page in length. The second movement is a Priere—Adagio 
ma non troppo, in B flat, 12-8 time, with some in 4-4, but after the 
return to 12-8 time, the tempo changes to Allegro moderato, which 
later changes back to the original Adagio theme, this time in doubles. 
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The third movement is Allegro moderato, in D major, 4-4 time. This 
movement is six pages in length, rather overbalancing the remainder 
of the-concerto, which has only nine pages of solo work in all. 
The fifth concerto, Opus 28, is dedicated to Ferdinand Kupperath. 
The first movement is Allegro moderato, in D major, 4-4 time. This 
is not a difficult movement and is followed by an Andante, in F 
major, 4-4 time. The third movement, Allegretto ma non troppo, is 
in D major, 2-4 time, with about half of the movement in D minor. 


Léonard’s cadenzas to the Beethoven concerto were published in 
1883, by Schott; his two cadenzas to Viotti’s twenty-second and 
twenty-fourth concertos were published in 1890, by Schott; and his 
cadenza to Paganini’s concerto, Opus 6, was published in an edition 
for violin and piano, by Steingraber, in 1913. 


Henri Vieuxtemps was born February 20, 1820, at Verviers, on 
the Belgian frontier. He studied with Lecloux, but, when seven 
years of age, went to Paris, where he studied with DeBériot, and had 
such ability that he dazzled and delighted Paris at the age of eight. 
Before he began his work with DeBériot, he played Rode’s fifth con- 
certo when only six years of age. After 1831 he was self taught, and 
began his public career at the age of twelve, which ended only with 
his death. This occurred at Mustapha, Algiers, June 6, 1881, and 
was caused by being hit with a stone thrown by an Arab. Vieuxtemps 
began to compose about 1835 or 1836, and composed the first con- 
certo probably in the winter season of 1838, though some assign an 
earlier date to it. This and the second concerto were published about 
1845. The fourth concerto was not written until 1853 and the fifth 
in 1858. The sixth and seventh and the unfinished eighth were later. 

Vieuxtemps toured America three times, in 1844, 1857, and 1870, 
and these tours served as the inspiration to the composition of some 
of his fantasies. Critics are almost unanimous in declaring that Vieux- 
temps excelled in both execution and composition. In fact, he is 
considered the greatest, since Spohr, in his double gift, and for this 
reason is often called the most eminent representative of the Belgian 
School. Naumann says that Vieuxtemps had the genuine artistic 
conception, aiming at the highest standards, and exhibiting classical 
art form. Others criticize some of the concertos in parts, saying 
that the ideas are commonplace, while, on the other hand, he is called 
the Meyerbeer among violinists. He is generally underrated in 
Germany, and overrated in France. 


aps 
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Although the Vieuxtemps Concerto, Op. 10, is called the first 
concerto, it really is not, since the Second Concerto, Op. 19, was pub- 
lished when Vieuxtemps was only seventeen. However, the order is 
now so well established that it is unnecessary to try to change it. 

The first concerto, Opus 10, was composed during the season 
of 1938-39, while touring Russia, and the Rondo, at least, was com- 
posed while convalescing after a siege of illness. The concerto was 
first played by Vieuxtemps in Leningrad, March 16, 1840, and in 
June of the same year he played it and the Fantasie Caprice in Brus- 
sels, with great success, thoroughly delighting his hearers. The 
concerto was first published in Paris, by Troupenas in 1842. The 
first movement, Allegro Moderato, in E major, 4-4 time, is written 
in the orthodox sonata form, developed from the customary two 
themes and opening with a long orchestral ritornello. The lengthy 
orchestral introduction is often shortened. It is based not upon the 
first, but upon the second, theme. The solo violin enters with a 
subject not heard before. This vigorous opening is followed by a 
quieter section, part of which was in the orchestral introduction. A 
transitional passage, made up of a triplet figure in doubles for the 
violin, and a reminiscence of the opening theme, with tremolo accom- 
paniment in the strings, leads to the second subject, given out by the 
solo instrument, in B major. The tempo becomes quicker, and the 
solo violin presents staccato scale passages, which lead to a tutti, 
based upon the second theme, but now fortissimo. At the close of 
this, a rhythmical figure, played by the basses, is used later by the solo 
violin. The latter now brings forward a declamatory phrase, which 
is repeated. An episode, in A major, is played by the solo instru 
ment, the rhythmical figure being still heard in the basses. The violin 
now takes up that figure in chords. This is worked over, and is 
followed by the second theme, now in E major, and the staccato 
scale ‘passages for the solo violin return. There are octave passages 
for the solo instrument. followed by a tutti, which is, in turn, followed 
by a cadenza for the solo violin. After the cadenza, the scale passages, 
staccato, return, with a tremolo accompaniment in the strings, and 
the movement closes wtih a final suggestion of the second theme. 

The second movement is Adagio, in A major, 2-4 time. This 
movement is really an introduction to the Finale. After a nine meas- 
ure introduction by the orchestra, the true theme begins in the solo. 
After working this over the movement Jeads without pause into the 
third movement. It is not as difficult as the first movement. 
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The third movement is Rondo, Allegretto, in A major, 2-2 time. 
The dotted figure used at the beginning is heard frequently in the 
movement. The solo violin enters in the thirteenth measure with the 
principal theme, in which the dotted figure is freely used. A new 
idea, in F sharp major, is given to the solo, after which the first 
theme returns. There is a tutti, based upon former material, follow- 
ing which the violin announces a vigorous subject, and this, in its 
turn, is succeeded by a quieter one. The tempo becomes faster, and 
passage-work is played by the solo instrument. Another tutti is 
followed by an episode for the solo violin, in A major, on the G 
string. Former subject matter then returns, and the principal sub- 
ject is again heard in the solo. This leads to a brilliant Coda, which 
brings the movement to a close. It is immensely difficult, containing 
doubles and chords of all varieties, long staccato and legato runs, some 
covering the entire range of the instrument, three string triplets, etc. 
The concerto is long—twenty pages in all, requiring about an hour 
for its performance, which may in part account for the fact that it 
is very seldom played. With the Chicago Orchestra it was played 
by Listermann in 1871 and 1872; by Bendix in 1893, and by Becker 
in 1907. 

The second concerto, Opus 19, has everything on a magnificent 
scale. There are big passages in diminished seventh chords, melodies 
in sixths and octaves, staccato runs alternating with cantilene. Some 
critics call it cold, while seemingly full of warmth. The orchestration 
is clever, and there is evidently a desire for thematic treatment. It 
holds a high place among concertos, and demands a big technic and 
grandeur of style. The first movement, in F sharp minor, is Allegro, 
in 4-4 time. The second movement is a beautiful Andante, in B 
minor, 2-4 time. It is only about a page in length and is full of 
melodious passages with enough work to make it well worthy of study. 
The third movement is a Rondo, in F sharp minor, 2-4 time. This 
begins Allegro, for fourteen measures, then changes to Allegretto. 
There is a cadenza, of seven lines, about the middle of the move- 
ment, which is five pages in length. 

The third concerto, Opus 25, has the first movement Allegro, in 
A major. This is filled with the customary Vieuxtemps difficulties, and 
is followed by the second movement, a simple Adagio, in C major, 
4-4 time. There is nothing difficult in the technic, but the expression 
needs care. The third movement is a Rondo, Allegretto, in A minor, 
6-8 time. This later changes to A major, changing back as the move- 
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ment is developed. There is the usual brilliant ending in doubles and 
chords, with an optional cut from page twenty to twenty-two. 

Vieuxtemps composed the fourth concerto, Opus 31, in 1849-50 
at Leningrad, where the violinist was officiating as solo violinist to 
the Czar, and as teacher in the Conservatory. The work was com: 
pleted in 1850, but it was not until 1851 that Vieuxtemps decided 
to present it to the public, at a concert which he gave at Paris, with 
great success. 

The fourth concerto was first played publicly in America at a 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Concert, December 14, 1867. Mme. Camilla 
Urso was the soloist, and the orchestra was conducted by Theodore 
Thomas. The concerto was dedicated to Prince Nikolas Youssoupow, 
one of the pupils of Vieuxtemps in Leningrad, and himself the com- 
poser of a concerto and a program symphony. 

As originally composed, the fourth concerto consisted of four 
movements, the third, which is usually omitted, being a scherzo. The 
first movement, Moderato, in D minor, 4-4 time, opens with an orches- 
tral introduction, leading to a quasi-recitative passage for the solo 
instrument. This passes into a moderato movement, beginning in 
F major, and relapsing shortly to D minor, in which a more sustained 
theme is developed by the solo instrument, in combination with a 
counter subject in the accompaniment. There are only two pages 
of solo in the entire movement before the cadenza, a brilliant section 
requiring all the ability of the violinist to do it justice. Following 
this an agitated orchestral interlude leads into the second movement 
without pause. 

The second movement is Adagio religioso, in E flat major, 12-8 
time. This section of the concerto moves mainly upon the hymn-like 
subject given out at the start by the orchestra, and the more melodious 
one shortly introduced by the solo violin. 

The third movement is a Scherzo, in D minor, 3-4 time. This 
movement is six pages in length, and, very justly, is usually omitted 
when the concerto is performed. 

The fourth movement, Finale marziale, is in D major, 2-2 time. 
When the Scherzo is played, however, the movement is introduced 
by a fourteen measure Andante, in D minor. The fourth movement 
is a brilliant composition, of the rondo type, where the principal 
thematic elements are (1) the martial subject stated at the beginning 
by the orchestra; (2) the more melodious theme introduced presently 
by the solo instrument; and (3) still more expressive one which 
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appears shortly thereafter, also in the solo violin, the whole coming 
to an end with a brief cadenza-like close. Intermingled with this is 
much brilliant passage-work. 

Vieuxtemps began the composition of the fifth concerto, Opus 
37, in 1860, at Baden-Baden, where in the summer of that year he 
was performing at a music festival organized by Berlioz. The com- 
position of the concerto was suggested by Hubert Léonard, principal 
instructor of violin playing in the Conservatory at Brussels, who 
wished to have a concerto for the annual competition of the violin 
class in the Conservatory. Léonard received the work in the spring 
of 1861, and proposed to perform it with the students in the compe- 
tition at the end of the following July. Vieuxtemps gave the first 
interpretation of the new work at a concert given in September by 
Francois Fetis, director of the Conservatory, to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the independence of Belgium. In the spring of the fol- 
lowing year Vieuxtemps presented the concerto at a concert in Paris 
with great success, both the performance and the composition being 
highly praised by Berlioz. The concerto is dedicated to the Duke 
of Brabant. 

The fifth concerto is more after the nature of a one movement 
concerto, but is divided into three movements. The first movement, 
Allegro non troppo, in A minor, 4-4 time, opens with a tutti whose 
principal theme is set forth by the orchestra, piano. A vigorous 
passage, con forza, enters about thirty measures later and leads through 
a diminuendo and a suggestion of the principal theme, to the entrance 
of the solo violin. After a ritenuto, the solo violin gives out the 
second subject, in C major, softly and tranquilly. The orchestra 
takes it up, with arpeggios against it in the violin, and while that 
instrument performs brilliant passage-work, the orchestra works out 
the first two measures of the theme. Then follows a tutti, based upon 
the material of the vigorous passage heard in the opening portion of 
the movement. There is a development of this in the solo instrument 
and in the orchestra, and there are suggestions of the principal theme. 
A triplet figure follows in the violin, the orchestra still developing 
former material, and this eventually leads to the cadenza, which in 
some editions is offered in two forms, affording a choice to the per- 
former. 

The second movement, or middle section, is Adagio, in A minor, 
4-4 time. The violin here gives out a new theme, not original with 
Vieuxtemps, but is a subject drawn from Grétry’s opera, “Lucille,” 
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in which it is employed in the quartet, “Ou peut-on etre mieux qu’au 
sein de sa famille.” This movement passes with pause into the third 
section or movement, Allegro con fuoco, in A minor, 4-4 time. It is 
really a coda, made up of brilliant passage-work for the solo instru 
ment, under which there are reminiscences of the second subject of 
the opening section of the concerto. 

One critic of this concerto states that it is, perhaps, unexcelled 
for its crystalline form, and its violinistic moments, with the possible 
exception of the one movement concerto, Opus 20, of Saint-Saéns. 

The seventh concerto, Opus 49, (No. 5 of Opus posth.) is dedi- 
cated to Jeno Hubay. The first movement is Moderato, in A minor, 
4-4 time. After a short introduction, the solo enters, and, on the 
fifth page, the key changes to A major. There is no tutti close to the 
movement, which is not as difficult as the other concertos, and is about 
grade five. The second movement is Melancolie, Andante Sostenuto, 
_in A minor, 3-4 time. This is a very easy movement, one page in 
length. The third movement, Finale, is Allegro vivo, where the 
introduction is forty measures in length, in 6-8 time, after which the 
solo enters Vivace, in A minor, 2-4 time, later changing to A major. 
There are some doubles, arpeggios and harmonics, but the movement 
as a whole is not difficult. 

Vieuxtemps composed a cadenza to the Beethoven concerto which 
was published in 1854, by André. 

Franz Ries dedicated his Opus 9 to Vieuxtemps. 


The principal editions of the Vieuxtemps concertos are as follows: 


Opus 10—Parts, before 1850, Schott. 
With Piano, (Wilhelmj) 1904; (1912) Schott. 
(M. Dello and Schultze-Biesantz) 1912, Litolff. 
(Joan Manen) 1912, Breitkopf and Hartel; Universal. 
(Marteau with Second Violin by Léonard) 1912, Steingraber. 
“ — (Sitt) 1912, Eulenburg. 
(E. F. Arbos) 1913, Peters. 
Ricordi. 
Schirmer. 


Opus 19—Parts, before 1850, Schuberth. 
With Piano, 1891, and E. F. Arbos; 1912, Peters. 
(M. Dello and Schultze-Biesantz) 1912, Litolff. 
(E. Kross) 1912, Schott. 
(Sitt) 1912, Eulenburg. 
(Marteau with Second Violin by Léonard) 1913, Steingraber. 
Ricordi. 
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Opus 25—Parts, before 1850, Kistner. 


With Piano, (Leopold Auer) 1912, Schott. Tee 
(Marteau, with Second Violin by Léonard) 1912, Steingraber. 
Augener. 

Kistner. 


Opus 31—Score and Parts, 1854, André. 
(Wilhelmj) 1903, André 


With Piano, 1854, André. 
(Wilhelmj) 1902; (1911) André. 
(E. F. Arbos) 1912, Peters. 
(Auer) 1912, Schott. 
(Joan Manen) 1912, Breitkopf and Hartel, Universal. 
(Sitt) 1912, Eulenburg. 
(Marteau, with Second Violin by Léonard) 1913, Steingraber. 
Fischer. 


Schirmer. 


Opus 37—Parts, 1862, Bote and Bock. 
With Piano, 1862, Bote and Bock. 
(Arbos) 1912, Peters. 
(Joan Manen) 1912, Breitkopf and Hartel; Universal. 
(Marteau, with Second Violin by Léonard) 1912, Steingraber. 
(Sitt) 1912, Eulenburg. 
Opus 47—Parts, 1882, Joubert. 
‘With Piano, 1882, Joubert. 
Schott; Maquet; Brandus and Co. 
Opus 49—Parts, 1882, Joubert. 


With Piano, 1882, Joubert. 
Maquet. 


There is also the unfinished eighth of which only the Allegro, in 
D minor, has been published, for violin and piano, in 1884, by Joubert. 


Since Vieuxtemps the number of Belgian concerto writers has 
been small, and comparatively unimportant, though some are very 
distinguished as solo players. Owing to the fact that the concertos 
of some of the later writers are not published, they cannot be criticized 
one way or the other, and at present their influence upon violinists 
is nothing. 

Aloys Kettenus was born at Verviers, February 22, 1823, and 
died in London, October 3, 1896. He studied in Liege and wrote a 
violin concerto, and also a concertino for four violins and orchestras. 


Jacques Dupuis was born at Liege, October 21, 1830, and died 
there June 20, 1870. He studied with Prume, and, in 1850, became 
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a violin teacher in*the Liege Conservatory. He is credited with violin 
concertos. He also composed a cadenza to the Beethoven concerto, 
which was published by Costallat. 


Jean Baptiste Colyns was born at Brussels, November 24, 1834. 
Colyns ‘taught in the Dresden Conservatory and became violinist to 
the King of Saxony. His violin concerto, in C major, was published 
by Oertel. Colyns died October 31, 1902, at Ixelles, near Brussels. 

Frangois Jehin, or Jehin-Prume, was born at Spa, April 18, 1839, 
and died May 29, 1899, at Montreal, Canada. Jehin numbered among 
his teachers Servais, Prume, deBériot, Léonard, Vieuxtemps, and 
Wieniawski. He made his first public appearance at the age of six, 
but did not make his formal début until ten years later, at Dresden. 
Jehin, de Kontski and Monsigny joined to form a very successful 
trio. Beginning in 1855 Jehin toured through Russia, Germany, 
Scandinavia and the Low Countries, and, in 1862, became royal 
violinist at Brussels. The next year again saw him touring, this 
time in the United States, Canada, and Mexico, with frequent trips 
to Europe also. This lasted for nearly a quarter of a century, after 
which, in 1887, he settled in Montreal as a teacher in the Trafalgar 
Institute. He was head of the Artistic Association from 1893, and 
musically active in other ways until he retired in 1896. Ysaye was 
one of his pupils. In addition to writing about 30 violin solos Jehin 
composed two violin concertos. 


Camille de Munck was born at Brussels, December 21, 1840. He 
studied at the Brussels Conservatory, winning first prize in violin play- 
ing. After touring the European countries and England, he settled 
in Bordeaux, in 1866, as a soloist and teacher. He was connected 
with the Royal Academy of Music, in London, from 1893 until his 
death, which occurred February 6, 1915. He composed a violin con- 
certo and lesser works. 


Philippe Barthelemy Riifer was born June 7, 1844, at Liege, and 
died at Berlin, September 15, 1919. He studied in the Liege Con- 
servatory. From 1869 to 1871 he was Musical Director at Essen. In 
1881 he became a pianoforte teacher at Scharwenka’s Conservatory, 
in Berlin. Rifer’s contribution to the literature of the violin concerto 
is his Opus 33, dedicated to Fabian Rehfeld, and published by Peters. 
The first movement is Allegro maestoso, in D minor, 4-4 time. After 
a short introduction comes the solo, with much work in doubles and 
many places written with an optional easier part. The second move- 
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ment is Adagio, in B flat, 2-4 time. It is written largely in thirty- 
seconds, with groups of twelve sixty-fourths; the third movement is 
Allegro, in D major, 6-8 time. It is a difficult movement, but not as 
difficult as the first. The concerto is no longer listed. 


Henri Mathias Balthasar-Florence was born at Arlon, October 
21, 1844. He studied in the Brussels Conservatory with Fetis, and 
after marrying a daughter of Florence took the name as a part of 
his own. He wrote a violin concerto published by Schott. 


Martin Pierre Joseph Marsick was born at Jupille, near Liége, 
March 9, 1848, and died at Paris, October 21, 1924. He first studied 
in Liége, then for two years, from 1865 to 1867 he was with Léonard, 
in Bussels. The next year was spent with Massart in Paris, and finally 
he studied in 1870-71 with Joachim, in Berlin. Marsick succeeded 
Massart at the Paris Conservatory, and is credited with three violin 
concertos. Lalo’s concerto, Opus 29, is dedicated to Marsick and 
Delsarte. 


Julien Piot was born at Louvain, April 27, 1850. He began the 
study of violin at the age of nine with his father, and made his first 
appearance at eleven. At the age of seventeen he won a prize for 
his work in harmony and violin, at the Brussels Conservatory. In 
1869 he went to Paris, where he enjoyed the advice of Léonard and 
Massart for three years. He became a violin virtuoso and composer, 
and has contributed a large number of works for violin; including five 
concertinos, and a grand concerto. .The concerto was published in 
June, 1887. It consists of three movements: The first, Introduction; 
the second, Adagio; and the third, Final. The first concertino, writ- 
ten in the first and third positions, appeared in February, 1888; the 
second concertino for the first, third, and fifth positions appeared in 
January, 1900; the third concertino, in the first, third, and fifth posi- 
tions; the fourth, in the first, third, fifth and seventh positions; and 
the fifth, in the first, second, and third positions, all appeared in July, 
1909. These works were all published by the composer in Paris. 


Eugene Ysaye was born at Liége, July 16, 1858, and is of Walloon 
descent. He studied in Brussels, and was a pupil of Wieniawski and 
Vieuxtemps. In 1866 he became Professor of Violin at the Brussels 
Conservatory. Ysaye founded the modern eclectic school, embracing 
the best features of the German, French and Belgian schools. In 
1914 he was named Maitre de Chapelle of the King and Queen of 
Belgium. In April, 1918, he became conductor of the Cincinnati 
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Symphony Orchestra. Ysaye’s writings for the violin are not well 
known and his six violin concertos are still in manuscript. 


Fernand Le Borne was born March 10, 1862, in Belgium. He 
was a pupil of Massenet, Saint Saens and Cesar Franck, and, at the 
time this was written, was living in Paris, as a musical critic and 
composer. His concerto, Opus 37, in E major, is a double concerto 
for violin and piano, with accompaniment for orchestra. It is known 
as the Symphonic Concerto. It was published in 1903. 


Auguste de Boeck was born at Merchtem, near Yypres, May 9, 
1865. He studied chiefly at the Brussels Conservatory, with Mailly, 
Joseph Dupont and F. Kufferath. He became organist at the Carmelite 
and St. Boniface churches, and teacher of organ playing in the Brus- 
sels Conservatory. Since 1908 he has been a teacher of theory at the 
Antwerp Conservatory. Most of his compositions have been for 
piano or organ, or operas, but he has composed a symphony, sonatas 
for violin and for ‘cello, and a violin concerto. 


Chartiani was born at Lié¢ge, Belgium, and wrote three 
concertos for the violin, which are not available. 

The next of the Belgian concerto writers is the second woman in 
the list. Eugenie Emilie Juliette Folville was born at Liége, January 
5, 1870. She studied with Musin and Thompson, and became a vio- 
linist, pianist, and composer. She has written a violin concerto. From 
1898 to 1914 she taught piano playing at the Li¢ge Conservatory, but 
at the beginning of the war she went to Bournemouth, England, as 
a teacher. 

Josef Jongen was born at Liege, December 14, 1873. He first 
studied in the Conservatory, at Liége, taking piano, organ, harmony, 
counterpoint, and fugue. In 1893 he won a prize of 1,000 francs, 
given, by the Royal Academy of Belgium, in recognition of his first 
attempt at chamber music—a string quartet. In 1895 he won the 
second Prix de Rome with a cantata. In 1897 he won the first Prix 
de Rome, for his cantata, ““Comala,” and a further prize from the 
Royal Academy of Belgium, for his trio for piano, violin and ‘cello. 
He became assistant professor of counterpoint at the Li¢ge Conserva- 
tory from 1891 to 1898. In the latter year, at the expense of the 
government, he started on a four year tour of Germany, France and 
Italy. After his return to Belgium he was made professor of har- 
mony and counterpoint at the Royal Conservatory at Liege, in 1903. 
He spent the years 1914-18 in England, but returned to Belgium after 
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the war, in 1919, and in October of the following year, was appointed 
teacher of counterpoint and fugue at the Brussels Conservatory. 
Jongen was influenced by César Franck and Debussy, especially in 
orchestration. 

His concerto, in B minor, Opus 17, is published for violin and 
piano and for violin and orchestra, by Durand. It appeared in 1914. 


Albert Dupuis was born at Verviers, March 1, 1877, and was an 
infant prodigy. He first attended flute, violin and piano courses at 
the Verviers School of Music; and then entered the Paris Schola 
Cantorum, where he studied composition with dIndy; and organ 
with Guilmant. In 1903 he won the Prix de Rome. He became 
choir master at d'Harcourt Concerts, in Paris; precentor at St. Quen- 
tin; and, later, was appointed Director of the Verviers School of 
Music, a position he is still holding. As a composer he is classed 
partly with the Belgian and French schools; partly with the modern 
Walloon. 


Dupuis has composed a concerto for the violin. 


: 
: 
; 
* 


CHAPTER XI 
Russia, Poland, Lithuania, Ukrania 


The first of the Russian concerto writers is Alexis Feodorovitch 
von Lvoff, or Lwoff, who was born at Reval, May 25, 1799. He was 
the composer of the Russian national hymn, and was a General in 
the Russian army. von Lvoff was considered an excellent violinist. 
He wrote a violin concerto, in C major, after the style of a dramatic 
scenario, which was published by Breitkopf and Hartel. von Lvoff 
died on his estate in the Government of Kovno, December 28, 1870. 


Alexander Villoing was born at Leningrad, in 1808, and died 
there in September, 1878. Véilloing wrote a violin concerto, but is 
better known as having been one of the teachers of Rubinstein. 


Prince Nicolas Borisovich Youssoupow, or, as often spelled, 
Yusupov, Yousoupoff, Jusupof, Jousoupow, etc., was born at Lenin- 
grad in 1827. Youssoupow studied with Vieuxtemps while the latter 
was in Russia. He was a violinist and composer, and was apparently 
thought well of by De Bériot, who dedicated his ninth concerto to 
Madam Youssoupow. The Prince wrote a concerto symphonique, 
and a program symphony with a violin solo characterized by exquisite 
delicacy. The latter is called Gonzalva de Cordova. In the Opus 20, 
two movements are easily available. These are Adagio dramatique, 
in D minor, 4-4 time, with an intermediate passage in F sharp major; 
and the Rondo, Allegro moderato, in 2-4 time. It is not difficult. 
This is published by Hofmeister. Youssoupow died at Baden, August 
3, 1891. 

Anton Rubinstein was born November 28, 1830, at Vichvatijnetz, 
also spelled Wechwotynecz, Bessarabia. Rubinstein, in his autobi- 
ography, says his birthday was really the 16th (old style) or the 28th 
(new style); but that it had been considered as being the 18th (O. S). 
so long that he had no intention of changing it. He studied in Berlin 
with Siegfried Dehn, and in his music shows the influence of Ger- 
many, but since he is characterized by Slavonic fire, wildness and rush 
he was considered as typifying Russian music until Tschaikovsky, who, 
however, is considered somewhat too German. Rubinstein stands 
second only to Liszt as a pianoforte virtuoso, and naturally his violin 
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concerto is not considered his best work. It is his Opus 46, and is 
dedicated to Henri Wieniawski, with whom he made a tour of Amer- 
ica, in 1872 and 1873, the two artists playing the concerto a num- 
ber of times. Camilla Urso and John F. Rhodes formerly played the 
concerto frequently but it has been several years since it has appeared 
on the American concert programs. The first movement is Moderato 
Assai, in G major, alla breve time. After 24 measures of orchestral 
introduction, the solo opens in triplets, in which about half of the 
movement is written. The movement is not of excessive difficulty, 
and does not contain unmusical harmony. There are some doubles, 
partly in triplets and about one-half page of arpeggios. There are 
some octaves and broken octaves and a few 3 and 4 string chords. 
There is a noticable tendency to repeat from one to three lines, 
note for note, in several places. The solo violin plays to the end 
of the movement. 

The second movement is Andante, in E flat major, 6-8 time. The 
solo enters in the 13th measure, in the 7th position on G”. The move- 
ment is written mostly in sixteenths, with a larger proportion of 
doubles than found in the first movement. It contains three short 
cadenzas, the third being really a continuation of the second, from 
which it is separated by a two measure trill on B’ flat, accompanied. 
The second cadenza ends on the same trill and the third begins the 
same way with a half note trill followed by 6 triplets, B flat and C 
flat, then 6 pairs of the same notes B flat and C flat eighths, with 
6 quarters and 4 halves. The solo plays to end of the movement. 

The third movement is Moderato Assai, in G major, alla breve 
time. The solo enters, after eight measures, in doubles. There are 
some broken octaves and octaves, a few three string chords and three 
lines of arpeggios at the end. It is of about the same difficulty as 
the first movement. The concerto may be obtained in several editions 
—Bessel, Peters, and Hamelle being the best known. 

The death of Rubinstein occurred November 20, 1894, at Peter- 
hof, near Leningrad. 


Vasil Vasilevic or Wasil Wasilewic (Wasilewitch) Besekirsky 
(Bezekirsky} was born at Moscow, in 1836. He studied with Léonard, 
and was the teacher of Gregorowitsch. As a violinist and composer, 
he wrote much violin music among which is his concerto, Opus 3, 
in A major, published by Kistner. He has also written cadenzas for 
some of the other concertos, among which are three for the Beethoven 
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concerto, Opus 61, publisher by Jurgenson in 1909; one for Paganini, 
Opus 6, published by Schott, in 1870; and one for Brahms, Opus 77, 
published by Simrock, in 1909. 


Peter Iljitch Tschaikovsky (Tchaikovsky, Tschaikowsky) was 
born May 7, 1840, at Wotkinsk. He was one of the Professors in 
Rubinstein’s Conservatory from 1868 to 1877. In March and April, 
1878, at Clarens, in a villa overlooking Lake Geneva, he composed his 
violin concerto, Opus 35, finishing it by April 20. This work, like the 
concertos of Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Brahms, is the only com- 
plete example by the composer. Tschaikovsky stated that he chanced 
by accident upon the notion of composing the concerto, but that, 
having once begun it, he became fascinated by it. In addition to the 
concerto, Tschaikovsky worked on a sonata for the piano, and some 
smaller compositions, but the concerto fascinated him so much that 
the sonata was temporarily laid aside. The violinist, Joseph Kotek, 
who was visiting the composer at Clarens, was of assistance to him 
with suggestions from the violinist’s point of view, and he played 
it through with the composer before the sketches for the accompani- 
ment were scored for the orchestra. In this respect we are reminded 
-of the help given to Mendelssohn by Ferdinand David. At the end 
of April the work was finished, but three years and nine months 
elapsed before the concerto was heard in public. The concerto was 
dedicated to the Hungarian violinist, Leopold Auer, then principal 
teacher of the violin at the Leningrad Conservatory, but Auer con- 
sidered it so anti-violinistic that he could not at the time make up 
his mind to grapple with the formidable difficulties of the work, and 
would not play it. In 1881 Adolf Brodsky produced the concerto at a 
concert of the Philharmonic Society in Vienna, with Richter conduct- 
ing the orchestra. There was only one rehearsal, and the parts 
swarmed with mistakes and the players made up their minds to accom- 
pany everything pianissimo, so that if anything went wrong, the 
effect would be less observable. Richter was anxious to make cuts, 
but Brodsky would not permit any tampering with the score. The 
result of the performance was indecisive. There was much applause 
but also some hissing; but of the critical judgment there was no 
doubt. Hardly a voice of the reviewers was raised in defense of the 
work, or in commendation of its beauties. Tschaikovsky was not 
aware that his work had been performed by Brodsky, and had 
despaired of its production by any artist. While in Rome in 1881, 
and happening into a café, the Russian master picked up a copy of the 
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Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, and his eye fell upon a review, by 
Hanslick, of the Philharmonic concert. What he read there remained 
burnt into Tschaikovsky’s mind to the end of his life, which occurred 
November 6, 1893, at Leningrad. 


Hanslick disliked Russian music in general, but he went out of 
his way to discover epithets to express his aversion to this particular 
work of Tschaikovsky. He said, in part, “For a while the concerto 
has proportion, is musical, and is not without genius, but soon savagery 
gains the upper hand, and lords it to the end of the first movement. 
The violin is no longer played. It is yanked about, it is torn asunder, 
it is beaten black and blue. I do not know whether it is possible 
for anyone to conquer these harassing difficulties, but I do know 
that Mr. Brodsky martyrized his hearers as well as himself. The 
Adagio, with its tender national melody, almost conciliates, almost 
wins us; but it breaks off abruptly to make way for a finale that puts 
us in the midst of the brutal and wretched jollity of a Russian kermess. 
We see wild and vulgar faces, we hear curses, we smell bad brandy. 
Friedrich Vischer once asserted in reference to lascivious paintings 
that there are paintings that ‘stink in the eye,’ so Tschaikovsky’s 
concerto brings to us for the first time the horrid idea that there may 
‘be music that stinks in the ear.” 


After seeing it, Tschaikovsky wrote to his publisher, Jurgenson, 
from Rome, and begged him to read the article. He said, “Besides 
other reproaches he censures Brodsky for having chosen it. If you 
know Brodsky’s address, please write to him that I am moved deeply 
by the courage shown by him in playing so difficult and ungrateful 
a piece before a most prejudiced audience. If Kotek, my best friend, 
were so cowardly and pusillanimous as to change his intention of 
acquainting the St. Petersburg public with the concerto, although it 
was his pressing duty to play it, as he is responsible for the matter 
of ease of execution of the piece; if Auer, to whom the work is 
dedicated, intrigued against me, I am doubly grateful to dear Brodsky, 
in that, for my sake, he must stand the curses of the Viennese 
journals.” 


However, the way was now open, and after the work was once 
performed others took it up. The concerto made a triumphal progress 
of the concert halls of Europe and the enthusiastic admiration of 
countless listeners made it evident that the criticism of Vienna was 
as far from being final as it was far from being just. 
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Tschaikovsky’s violin concerto has the orchestral accompaniment 
scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four 
horns, two trumpets, kettledrums, and strings. 

The first movement, Allegro Moderato, is in D major, 4-4 time. 
The subject, which, in the first violins, opens the work, is not the 
true principal theme. This, after some suggestions from the orchestra, 
appears, Moderato assai, in the solo violin. Then follows much bril- 
liant work, and the second subject, also played by the solo violin, 
is heard in A major. After some episodical matter the development 
begins in the orchestra, with a working out of the first subject. The 
solo instrument interpolates a considerable amount of passage work 
and there is a further working out by the orchestra of the principal 
theme which leads to a long and elaborate cadenza for the solo violin. 
At its conclusion the recapitulation is taken up and there is a brilliant 
coda, Allegro giusto. 

The second movement as it now appears is a Canzonetta, An- 
dante, in G minor, 3-4 time. Tschaikovsky was dissatisfied with his 
first attempt at this movement and discarded it at the time, but it was 
later published (1878) as the first of a group of three violin pieces 
entitled “Souvenir d'un lieu cher,” and numbered Opus 42. The 
Canzonetta opens with twelve measures of introductory material 
played by the wood-wind, followed by the solo violin which brings 
forward, molto espressivo, the first theme. Following this, the solo 
instrument presents a second idea, in E flat major, and a triplet figure 
which finally leads to a return of the first theme still in the violin, 
with arpeggios for the clarinet accompanying it. The material of 
the introductory measures returns, and leads without pause into the 
finale. 

The third movement, Allegro Vivacissimo, in D major, 2-4 time, 
is in reality a Russian dance, the Trepak, the principal theme of 
which is not announced until sixteen measures of orchestral prelude 
and a cadenza for the solo violin have been brought forward. The 
subject is then heard in the solo instrument. The movement becomes 
rather more tranquil, and on a drone bass the violin puts forth the 
second theme in A major, after which the first subject returns and 
there is development. The second theme appears in D major, and 
the movement comes to a conclusion with a long and frenzied coda, 
the material of which is taken from the opening theme. 

One of the present day soloists in criticizing the Tschaikovsky 
concerto from the violinist’s standpoint speaks first about its not being 
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as well made for the violin as the Mendelssohn concerto, and then 
goes on to say “Apart from this, Tschaikovsky’s themes are banal 
and at times vulgar; so they make an immediate appeal to the layman 
and the average concert-going public; and since we are often called 
upon to play works we do not especially love, so that I trust I am 
impartial in saying, anyone can make a rousing success with’ this 
work with only a fair interpretation.” 


The chief editions of Tschaikovsky’s concerto, Opus 35, are as 
follows: 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Noél. 
Parts—Jurgenson, 1880. 
Score and Parts—Rahter, 1890. 
Miniature Score—Eulenburg, 1901. 
(Schultze-Biesantz) Litolff 1924. 
Violin and. Piano. 
Jurgenson, 1879. 
Rahter, 1890. « 
(Auer-Hilf, 1900) Rahter. 
(Sitt, 1900) Eulenburg. 
(E. Kross, 1901) Bosworth. 
(Petri, 1901) Steingraber. = 
(F. Hermann, 1902) Peters. 
(Felix Berber, 1903) Universal. 
(A. Hilf, 1906) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(Wilhelmj, with cadenza, 1910) Schott. 
(I. Barmas, 1913) Hansen. 
(Schultze-Biesantz, 1924) Litolff. 
Donajowski. 
(Marteau, with Second Violin) Steingriber. 
Noél. 


The second movement, Canzonetta, is published separately by 
Urbanek, Bosworth, Schweers, Simon, Schirmer and in several Albums 
including the following: 

Folio of Russion Violin Music—Fischer. 


Encore Album—Fischer. 
Violin Classics, Vol. 4—Schirmer. 


Serge Michailowitsch Liapounow was born at Jaroslaw, Russia, 
November 18, 1859, and died at Paris, November 9, 1924. He studied 
with Villoing at Nijni Novgorod, from 1873 to 1877, and with Wil 
borg, Klindworth and Paul Pabst, at the Moscow Conservatory, from 
1877 to 1883. He lived since 1885 in Leningrad, where he was Pro- 
fessor of Piano and Composition in the Conservatory. 
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_Liapounow’s violin concerto is his Opus 61. It was composed 
during the months of July and August, 1915, at Chipilowo, province 
of Nijni-Novgorod. It is not dedicated to anyone, and the concerto 
had not been published when this was written; but arrangements had 
been made to have published by Zimmermann, in Leipzig. During 
the war a series of concerts were given for the benefit of the disabled 
soldiers, and since there were only a few Russian concertos available, 
Liapounow composed one. The concerto was first played by Prof. 
Nalbandian, at Leningrad, in 1916. Owing to the difficulties imposed 
by the war there was no orchestra. 

The first movement of the concerto is Allegro appassionato, in D 
minor, 3-4 time. The chief difficulties are found in the development 
of the three themes upon which the movement is based. This move- 
ment leads directly into the second movement, Adagio, in D flat major, 
4-4 time. The third movement is similar to the first, Allegro appas- 
sionato, in D minor, 3-4 time, but contains a cadenza, while a Coda 
brings the movement to a conclusion. 

Some time before his death Liapounow said he would not com’ 
pose another violin concerto for his interest in composing for the 
violin was less than his interest in piano and symphonic compositions. 


Anton Stepanovitch Arensky was born at Nijni Novgorod, July 
30, 1861, and died February 14, 1906. He studied at Leningrad wtih 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and in his piano music shows the influence of Schu- 
mann and Tschaikovsky. His violin pieces are not numerous, and 
are mostly smaller pieces, but there is one concerto for the violin, 
Opus 54, published by Jurgenson, in 1902, and by Novello. 


Alexander Constantinovitch Glazounow was born at Leningrad, 
August 10, 1865. He studied with Rimsky-Korsakoff, and, with the 
exception of his teacher, is regarded as the greatest of modern Rus- 
sians. He is a well known composer of orchestra and chamber compo- 
sitions. Glazounow’s violin concerto is Opus 82, and, while some 
critics call it rather dull, others say that it is destined to become one 
of the great concertos for the violin. 

The composition of the concerto was begun in 1904, and was 
completed early in the following year. Its first production took place 
at a concert given in Queen’s Hall, London, October 17, 1905, with 
Mischa Elman as the interpreter of the solo part. Henry J. Wood 
was the conductor, and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra accompanied. In 
a review of the performance in the London Musical Times, it was 
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stated that the concerto “is dedicated to M. Leopold Auer, who at 
the composer's request had undertaken to play it for the first time, but 
M. Glazounow, visiting the professor while he was giving Elman a les- 
son, was so impressed by his extraordinary ability that the composer 
asked M. Auer if he would allow Elman to give the first performance 
of the work, a request to which the distinguished violinist willingly 
consented.” 

Leopold Auer was the first performer of the Glazounow concerto 
in Russia, for he played it at the last concert of the Imperial Musical 
Society at Leningrad in the season of 1904-1905. In America the 
work was interpreted for the first time, March 3, 1910, at a perform- 
ance of the Russian Symphony Orchestra in New York, when Elman 
was the soloist. : 


The orchestral portion of the concerto is scored for two flutes, 
piccolo, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trum- 
pets, three trombones, kettledrums, campanelli, triangle, cymbals, harp, 
and strings. The first movement is Moderato, in A minor, 4-4 time. 
The expressive principal theme is announced at once by the solo violin 
with a light accompaniment, chiefly of clarinets and bassoons, and 
occurs frequently in the course of the concerto. The second theme 
is also given out by the solo violin. At section 2, the tempo increases 
somewhat and there is work in triplets. At section 9, marked Tran- 
quillo, the tempo decreases until it is a little slower than the first part, 
and the key is changed to D flat. This passes directly to the second 
movement Andante, in D flat, 3-4 time. This section is in aria form, 
followed by an agitated section and there is a return to the first move- 
ment. Throughout the second movement there are changes of key 
and tempo, and an abundance of work in double and three string trip- 
lets, with passages in sixths. An elaborate cadenza in section 28, a 
piacere, extending for more than a page leads to the last movement. 
The entire length of the Andante and cadenza is seven pages. The 
third movement is Allegro, in A major, 6-8 time. After a four measure 
introduction the solo enters in doubles. The general treatment is of a 
joyous nature and the difficulties of the work are found in the doubles, 
triple chords, harmonics, etc. For example, section 51 is in three 
string pizzacato chords, quasi guitarra; in section 58 and 59 the work 
is mostly in sixths and octaves; section 63 has the solo in harmonics. 
The concerto as a whole has sixteen pages of solo work, three in the 
first movement, seven in the second, and six in the third. It is difficult, 
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being about grade six, but it is generally considered excellent by the 
violinists who have taken it up. 


Johann Kryjanowsky was born at Kiev, February 24, 1867. He 
studied medicine in Kiev, and took violin with Sevéik until 1886. He 
then went to the Conservatory at Leningrad and studied with Rimsky- 
Korsakov. In 1909 he taught in the Leningrad Medical Institution 
for Women, and was Professor in the Military Academy. At the 
same time he wrote for the Musical Magazine, published by Ries, and 
spent considerable time in composition. His concerto, Opus 10, in A 
minor, was published with piano accompaniment in 1913, by Zim- 
merman. It is dedicated to Sevéik. 

The first movement is Allegro in A minor, 4-4 time; changing to 
6-8 time, after a couple of pages, for about 1 page; then to 2-4, in 
E major; then to A flat, G flat, A, Gand A minor. There is a passage 
of four string chords introduced, leading to a cadenza of about two 
pages returning to tempo I. Kryjanowsky makes use of grace notes 
having 5 to 7 in a group. Then the tempo becomes meno mosso, and 
the time becomes 6-8 and 2-4 in A major. The 6-8 time contains some 
work in octaves and the 2-4, consisting of triplets in sixteenths, changes 
to Allegro molto, in 4-4 time. 

The second movement is Adagio, in D flat, 4-4 time, with one 
measure in 6-4, and four measures in F minor, returning to D flat 
major, while the solo plays to the end of the movement containing 
three pages. 

The third movement is Allegro vivace, in E major, 6-8 time, 
with an intermediate section partly in E minor, and partly in E flat 
minor, returning to E major. 


Jules Conus was born January 18, 1869, at Moscow. He studied 
in the Moscow Conservatory with Professor Grjimaly, taking composi- 
tion from Arensky from 1880 to 1887. Then studied with Massart, in 
the Conservatory at Paris, making violin and composition his main 
subjects and winning the Gold Medal. He became a violinist first 
in Paris, then solo violinist in the Cologne Orchestra, then solo vio- 
linist in the Symphony Orchestra in New York City, under Damrosch. 
Later he was solo violinist in the Philharmonic Orchestra in Moscow, 
and was made Professor of Music in the Philharmonic Society. Since 
1921 he has been in Paris. 

His violin concerto, Opus 1, in E minor, was dedicated to Profes- 
sor Grjimaly, and was published by Jurgenson at Moscow in 1898. It 
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was first played by the composer at Moscow, under the direction of 
Michael Michailowitsch Ippolitow-Iwanow. It is orchestrated for full 
orchestra. 

The concerto consists of three movements, the first, Allegro molto, 
in 4-4 time, the second Adagio, in 3-4 time, and the third Allegro, in 
4-4 time. All three movements are closely connected together and are 
played without pause. 


Paul Juon was born at Moscow, March 8, 1872. He studied 
violin with Hrimaly, and harmony with Arensky and Taniev. Later, 
at the age of twenty-two he studied in Berlin with Woldemar Bargid. 
Juon’s works as seen in his symphonies, pianoforte compositions, string 
quartets, etc., show Russian themes developed in the German style. 
His violin concerto, Opus 42, in B minor, is dedicated to Michael 
Press, and was published in 1909, by Schlesinger. The first movement 
is Moderato, 3-2 time. It opens with pizzacto string work. A 
cadenza is introduced about a page from the end. This is followed 
by a second movement, a Romanze, Andante, in E major, 4-4 time. 
The third movement is a Rondo, Allegretto martellando, in B minor 
and B flat major. It is graded from five to six. Juon’s second con- 
certo, Opus 49, is also published by Schlesinger. The Elegie from 
Opus 49, Weisse Néchte, is published separately. 


Grzegorz (Georg) Fitelberg was born October 18, 1879, at Diina- 
burg. He studied in the Warsaw Conservatory, and in 1908 was a 
member of the Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra. He has written 
concertos for the violin. 


Igor Fedorovitch Stravinsky was born near Leningrad, May 28, 
1882. He first studied law, then turned to music, and studied with 
Rimsky-Korsakov. He is a very eccentric composer, and first came 
into prominence in 1908 as an extreme futurist. His music is atonal, 
and covers nearly all forms, so that one is not surprised to find that 
he has composed a concertino for two violins, viola and ‘cello. He 
lives in Morges, Switzerland. 


Leopold vander Pals was born July 5, 1884, at Leningrad. He 
had a Danish mother and a Dutch father. He studied in Leningrad 
with his grandfather, Prof. Julius Johannsen; and later in Lausanne, 
with Prof. Alex. Dénéreaz, and was a free pupil of Prof. F. Draeseke, 
in counterpoint and composition. He lived in Berlin from 1907 to 1915, 
and then went to Arlesheim, near Basel, Switzerland. His concerto, 
or concertstuck, Opus 10, in B minor, was published by Eulenburg. 
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Arthur Lemba was born September 12, 1885, at Reval. In 1915 
he became a teacher in the Conservatory at Leningrad, but in 1920 
went to Reval. His works include an opera, cantatas, songs, works 
for the piano, and a violin concerto. 


Serge (Sergei) Prokofieff (Prokofiev) was born on the Sontsovka 
estate, in the Ekaterinuslaf Government in Southern Russia, April 24, ° 
1891. He studied in Leningrad with Liadov, Withol, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; and piano with Mme. Essipoff, and won the Rubinstein 
prize in 1910. He is classed as an ultra-modern composer. Prokofieff 
is known through his operas, The Player, which appeared in 1916, and 
The Love for Three Oranges, 1921. He has composed three piano 
concertos, two sonatas, two suites and other works. He spent some 
time in Japan, and the years 1918-1922 in America. He now lives 
in Ettal, near Oberammergau, Bavaria. 

Prokofieff’s violin concerto, Opus 19, was composed in 1913, and 
was given its initial performance at a concert conducted by Serge 
Koussevitzky at the Theéatre National de I’ Opéra, in Paris, October 
18, 1923. The soloist was Marcel Darrieux. The same soloist repeated 
the performance at Colonne, November 25. The concerto was pub- 
lished in 1924, at Moscow, by A. Guthiel. It was edited by F. H. 
Schneider. There is no dedication. The concerto, which is not a 
virtuoso piece, but a symphonic number, consists of three movements. 
The first is Andantino, in D major, 6-8 time. The solo enters in the 
third measure. After two lines, there is no key signature for two lines, 
_but this is resumed again for a line, after which it is again lost for 
about four pages, although the last page and one-half are in D major 
again. On the second page of the solo the time changes to 4-4 for 
about three pages, but the last page and one-half are in 6-8. The 
concerto is full of accidentals and offers rather distressing material as 
a violin number. In section 42 there are 42 pizzacato chords, all 
exactly the same, the themes being given to the piano or orchestra. 
The last page and one-half are in triplets, in thirty-seconds, Andante 
assai, mostly near the bridge, con sordino. 

The second movement is Scherzo, Vivacissimo, nominally in C 
major, but with many accidentals, mostly in 4-4 time, with one measure 
in 3-2 and another in 2-4. Sections 34 and 35 are played near the 
bridge, while 36 and 37 repeat, with mute. Pizzacato alternates with 
arco, and the movement ends in harmonics, some of them being easy 
double harmonics in consecutive fifths. 
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The third movement is moderato, nominally in B flat, but with 
many accidentals, in 4-4 time, although there is some 3-2 time, thrown 
in one measure at a time. The key signature is lost after three 
lines, for the rest of the page, but the original key signature is re- 
sumed just before section 49. At section 58, seven lines from the 
end the key signature indicates D major. Sections 58 and 59, each 
one line in length, and section 61, consisting of four measures, are 
made up of a series of trills. 


Jacques Gordon was born at Odessa, Russia. He studied 
with Stopka, at the Imperial Conservatory, where he won the gold 
medal. After touring Europe, Gordon came to America, and studied 
with Franz Kneisel. Gordon has made many appearances as soloist 
and in chamber music, since he is concert meister of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, leader of the Gordon String Quartet, and is also 
Professor of Violin at the American Conservatory of Music, at Chi- 
cago. He has composed a violin concerto, but at the time this is 
written the concerto is still in manuscript. 


Samuel Gardner was born at Elizabethgrad, Russia, whence as 
a young boy he came with his parents to the United States, where 
he studied violin with Winternitz, in Boston, and with Kneisel, in 
New York, at the Institute of Musical Art. Gardner won a prize 
given by Columbia University, for the composition of a string quartet. 
He has also composed a violin concerto, in addition to music for 
orchestra, and smaller numbers. 


Poland 


The first of the Polish writers is Felix Janiewicz (Janievicz, Jen- 
newitz, or as usually spelled in England, Yaniewicz.) Janiewicz was 
born in Vilna, in 1761 or 1762, according to most authorities, though 
some place him as early as 1750. Mendel says he was in Paris in 1770, 
which would give him an early dating. He traveled widely in Italy 
and France, and settled in Edinburgh in 1815. Janiewicz received a 
pension from King Stanislaus of Poland. He is credited with several 
concertos, published chiefly by Imbault or Pleyel. 


Auguste Frederic Durand, or Duranowsky, was born about 1770, 
at Warsaw, but the date and place of his death are unknown. He 
studied with Viotti, but adopted his own style. Paganini confesses to 
his influence, but the concertos of Durand, which appeared after 
1796, were of indifferent merit. 
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Carl Joseph von Lipinski was born at Radzyn, according to family 
tradition, October 30, or November 4, 1790. He was influenced by 
Paganini and derived great benefit from the criticism of Dr. Maz- 
zurana, a pupil of Tartini. Lipinski played for him, and at the con- 
clusion of the piece was urged to read about the composition and to 
try to get the motif in his mind. He followed the advice and achieved 
greater success. From 1839 until his death Lipinski was concert master 
at Dresden. He had great renown as a teacher and loved the works 
of Bach and Beethoven. In style, he was the opposite of Spohr, 
always fiery. In 1818 Lipinski performed with Paganini in Milan, 
and is said to have sought a contest with him at Placentia the same 
year. Later rivalry ended their friendship. In 1861 Lipinski retired 
on a pension, but did not enjoy it very long, since his death occurred 
December 16, the same year, at Urlow, near Lemberg. 

Lipinski’s works consist of fantasies, concertos, etc. His composi- 
tions are practically obsolete at this time, and critics differ as to their 
merits. The military Concerto, Opus 21, is generally regarded as the 
best of his concertos and is played by some ambitious students, but it 
is no longer heard on the concert platform. Some call it interesting 
and excellent; others say it is pompous and somewhat bombastic in 
style. However, it is musical and written for the violin, so that to 
the violinist it will yield pleasant returns for the amount of time 
necessary to master its difficulties. The Military Concerto is Lipinski’s 
second concerto, Opus 21. The first movement, in D major, is Allegro 
Marziale, in 4-4 time. After thirty-two measures introduction the 
solo opens in doubles, in which a large part of the movement is 
written, but since these are chiefly thirds, sixths, tenths and octaves, 
and none of them in very awkward places, the difficulties are more 
fancied than real. The second movement is Adagio, piu tosto Andante, 
in B minor, 4-4 time, changing to B major and back again to the minor. 
The last six lines from the end of the movement may as well be 
omitted for it is chiefly passage work that does not add to the 
beauty of the first part. The third movement is a Rondo, Allegretto, 
in D major 2-4 time. It is decidedly military in its style, much more 
so than the first concerto of DeBériot, which is also called the Mil- 
itary Concerto. Part of the last movement of Lipinski’s second con- 
certo is in B minor, but it returns again to D major. There is some 
work in doubles, triplets, and arpeggios, and the solo closes in octaves, 
followed by a seventeen measure tutti. The last movement is nearly as 
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long as the first. This concerto may be obtained in any of the cheaper 
editions. 


Lipinski’s first concerto is Opus 14, in F sharp minor. The third 
is Opus 24, in E minor, published by Hofmeister, who also published 
the fourth concerto, Opus 32, in A major. The fourth concerto opens 
Allegro, 4-4 time. This is followed without pause by the second 
movement, Andantino, in 6-8 time. The third movement also follows 
its predecessor without pause, and the solo opens in doubles. In the 
eight pages of the concerto there are about six of solo. The third 
movement is Allegro, tempo primo, in A major, 4-4 time. The fourth 
concerto is not as effective as the second. 


The following are the chief editions of Lipinski’s Concerto, 
Jos) 2 ts 


Parts, before 1850. B. and H. 
Violin solo only. 
(F. David, 1865) B. and H. 
Violin and Piano. 


(David, Eibenschitz, 1885 (1891) B. and H. 
(F. Hermann, 1892) Peters. 

(A. Schultz, 1892) Litolff 

(Jos. Hellmesberger, 1900) Cranz. 

(Karl Prill, 1902) Universal. 


First movement only. 


Parts (A. Wilhelmj) B. and H. 1885. 


Violin and Piano. B. and H., 1884. 
Violin and Piano (Sitt, 1892) Eulenburg. 


Johann Nepomuk Wanski was born in Poland, about 1800. He 
studied with Baillot, and from about 1825 was widely known through 
tours in southern Europe. His health failed, and in 1839 he settled 
in Aix. His compositions for the violin include fugues, caprices, 
variations, fantasies, etudes, methods, and a violin concertino. 


Henri Wieniawski, one of the great figures in violin history, 
was born at Lublin, Poland, July 10, 1835. At the age of eight years 
he studied with Massart in Paris. In 1860 he became solo violinist to 
the Czar of Russia, where he remained for twelve years. In 1872 he 
made a tour of the United States with Rubinstein. In 1874 he was 
made First Professor of Violin, at Brussels, and became the successor 
of Vieuxtemps. During one of his concerts in Berlin he was seized 
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by a spasm, and Joachim, who was in the audience, finished the program 
for him. Wieniawski died at Moscow, April 12, 1880. The critical 
estimate of his compositions is not as high as for his performance. He 
is often called the Prince of Polish Violinists, but critics differ on 
the merits of the compositions. According to Herr Paul David, they 
are not of very much importance, while Stoeving says that the second 
concerto is still waiting for a successor; that it is the last of the big 
virtuoso concertos and one of the best. Some violinists say that Wieni- 
awski’s concertos have seen their day. It may be true, especially as 
regards the first, but the second is still played on our concert platforms 
and will invariably arouse more enthusiasm than many of the more 
modern concertos that do not give the prominence to the solo instru- 
ment that is its just due. 


The second concerto, Opus 22, is in D minor. The first move- 
ment is Allegro moderato, in 4-4 time. There is an orchestral intro- 
duction of sixty-seven measures in which the principal theme begins 
at once and suggestions of the second subject appear in the horns, 
eight measures from the beginning. The solo violin enters with the 
principal theme, and works it over for forty-eight measures. Passage 
work then follows, leading to the second theme in F major, announced 
by the solo violin, over a rocking accompaniment in the ‘cellos. This 
melody is brought forward later by the orchestra, while the solo violin 
plays above it a marked figure in triplets. More passage work follows, 
at the close of which the orchestra takes up a lengthy section of sev 
enty-two measures. Near the close of this appears a passage, the 
rhythmical outline of which suggests the figure of the accompaniment 
in the succeeding movement. A solo twelve measures in length for the 
clarinet leads without pause into the second movement. There is 
considerable work in doubles, some third finger runs, and other work 
of about equal difficulty, but the movement is not as difficult as the 
first movement of the first concerto, Opus 14. The second movement 
is a Romance, Andante non troppo, in B flat, 12-8 time. The whole 
of the movement is based upon the melody put forth at the beginning 
by the solo violin. This is a very beautiful movement, although the 
tendency is not to like it as well at first as at later hearings, especially 
if the movement is practiced unaccompanied. The movement is not 
difficult. The third movement is preceded by a passage for the solo 
violin, Allegro con fuoco, in D minor, 2-4 time, introducing a cadenza 
which leads without pause into the Allegro moderato, a la Zingara, 
2-4 time, in the same key. After two introductory measures the solo 
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violin announces the principal theme. This is taken up by the 
orchestra and the solo violin then brings forward the theme that 
formed the second subject of the first movement, now in E flat. 
Against this the orchestra plays a counter melody. Thirty measures 
later the key changes to G major and the violin plays a continuously 
moving staccato figure which leads to the real second subject of the 
movement, a brisk theme in doubles in G major. Development of the 
first theme then follows and there is working out of the second sub- 
ject of the opening movement. The recapitulation opens with the 
principal theme in the flute, the solo violin playing a trill on high A. 
The second theme in double notes is repeated, with changes in the 
melody which leads to the close of the movement, in which are found 
suggestions of the principal theme. 

The first concerto, Opus 14, will be briefly described, since it does 
not have the same amount of fascination for the violinist as is found 
in the second. The first movement is Allegro moderato, in F sharp 
minor, 4-4 time. There is a long orchestral introduction with an inter- 
mediate passage in B major, but the key returns to F sharp minor — 
before the opening of the solo, which begins in tenths followed by 
three string chords. After a short cadenza the key changes to E 
major, Tranquillo, in which are found doubles, consisting of thirds, 
sixths, and broken octaves, with double harmonics, long staccato runs, 
arpeggios, etc. This is followed by a cantabile passage where there 
is much work in doubles and three string chords. A cadenza follows 
which is succeeded by a second cantabile passage, this time starting in 
F sharp major, but coming back to the minor. The recapitulation 
starts with the original solo theme in tenths. The second movement 
is an easy short Larghetto, in 4-4 time, entitled Preghiera. The 
third movement is a Rondo, Allegro gioioso, in F sharp major, 2-4 
time, with an intermediate passage of nearly two pages in B major. 
Work in F sharp minor follows for four lines which is succeeded 
by another major passage, this time in F sharp major, leading into the 
coda, Finale, in F sharp minor. The last movement is of about the 
same degree of difficulty as the last movement of the second con- 
certo, but there is plenty of work throughout. 


Léonard dedicated his concerto, Opus 26, to Wieniawski. 


Wieniawski composed cadenzas to the Beethoven concerto. An 
extract may be found in his Etudes, Opus 10, Augener edition. 
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The chief editions of Wieniawski’s concertos are as follows: 


Concerto No. 1, Opus 14. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Hofmeister, 1860. 


Violin and Piano. 
Hofmeister, 1860. 
Litolff. 
Universal. 
(Manen, 1907) Hofmeister. 


Concerto No. 2, Opus 22. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Schott. 


Violin and Piano. 

Schott. 

Fischer. 

Peters. 

Litolff. 

Universal. 

Steingraber. 

(E. Nadaud) Costallat. 
Second Movement Only, Violin and Piano, 

Universal. 

(A. Seybold, 1924) Benjamin. 


Third Movement Only, Violin and Piano. 
Universal. 


Isidor Lotto was born at Warsaw, December 22, 1840. He 
studied in the Paris Conservatory, taking violin with Massart and 
composition with Reber. He was solo violinist in the Royal Orchestra, 
at Weimar, in 1862. He was a teacher in the Strassburg Conservatory, 
in 1872, and later in the Warsaw Conservatory. He has composed 
three violin concertos that are still in manuscript at the time this was 
written, 1925. 

Franciszek Brzezinski (pronounced Bjezinski) was born at War- 
saw, November 6, 1867. He studied first with Kleczynski; then with 
Krehl; and then with Max Reger and Richard Hoffmann, at Leip- 
zig. He was Polish Consul at Breslau, in 1922. His compositions 
show polyphonic ideas. Fugues are found in most of his works. He 
has composed a violin concerto. 

Emil Mlynarski was born July 18, 1870, at Kibarty (Suwalki). 
He studied with Leopold Auer and became Director of the Opera 
at Warsaw. He later became a teacher in the music school at Odessa; 
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then Director of the Conservatory at Warsaw, and since 1907 has 
lived in London. His violin concerto, Opus 11, in D minor, is dedi- 
cated to Auer, and is published by Jésefowicz, Leipzig. The concerto 
won first prize in the Paderewski contest, in Leipzig, in 1898. The 
first movement, played in 1898 with Paderewski, is Allegro moderato, 
4-4 time. The solo opens with seventeen measures in octaves, and 
continues in doubles for three and a half lines. The cadenza is intro- 
duced at Section E, mostly in doubles. This is followed by a some- 
what more rapid passage, but the original tempo is resumed in the 
following section. The second movement is Adagio. The solo opens 
in the ninth measure. On the second page of the movement the 
tempo increases somewhat. Part of this movement is a little more 
difficult that the first part, since the time is more broken and there 
are groups of six notes in thirty-seconds. The third movement is Allegro, 
in D minor, alla breve time. The solo enters in the sixteenth measure, 
Energico e con fuoco. At section L comes a passage in octaves and 
sixths and the tempo increases to Allegro molto. 


Sigismund Stojowski was born at Strelce, May 2, 1870. He studied 
with Paderewski and other teachers and became a pianist, locating in 
Paris. Later he went to New York where he was connected with the 
Institute of Musical Art until 1911. In 1907 appeared his violin con- 
certo, Opus 22, in G major. This was published by Arthur P. 
Schmidt, Leipzig. 

Ignatz Waghalter was born at Warsaw, in 1881. In early youth 
he learned to play because he had to earn his living. At the age of 
eighteen he studied piano at the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory. 
He studied composition with Gernsheim at the Meisterschule. In 
the Berlin Academy of Arts he won the Mendelssohn prize and other 
honors. At the time this was written he was Conductor of the Char- 
lottenburg Opera in Berlin. Waghalter has written a violin concerto 
in A major, Opus 15, published by Simrock, in 1911. 


Karol Szymanowski was born September 21, 1883, at Timoschetka, 
South Russia, but is a Pole, and not a Russian. He studied in the 
Conservatory at Warsaw from 1901 to 1904, with Prof. S. Noskowsky. 

The composition of Szymanowski’s concerto, Opus 35, occupied 
the composer from June to September, 1916. It was composed on 
his estate at Timoschetka. This estate had been in the possession of 
his ancestors for centuries, but was taken from the family at the close 
of the war by the Russian government. Before composing the con- 
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certo Szymanowski had composed some smaller pieces for violin and 
piano, in which he tried to find a new style, differing from the virtuoso 
and chamber-music styles, and the success which followed the publica- 
tion of these numbers led him to apply the problem to the composi- 
tion of a violin concerto with orchestra, differing in form from 
the ordinary concerto style. Another reason, of a more personal 
nature, was his desire to give some of his music to one of his dearest 
friends, Mr. Paul Kochanski, to whom the concerto is dedicated, and 
who not only composed the cadenza for the concerto, but is also best 
able to express in his playing the somewhat revolutionary ideas held 
by the composer on the subject of violin music. The concerto was 
published in the Universal Edition, but not until 1922, six years after 
its composition, when the violin and piano arrangement appeared, 
while the orchestral arrangement did not appear until July, 1923. The 
orchestration calls for three each of the wood winds, strings, celesta, 
and two harps.. The concerto was given its first public hearing at 
Warsaw, in November, 1922. J. Oziminski was the soloist, and the 
orchestra was conducted by Emile Mlynarski, Director of the State 
Opera House in Warsaw. 

No attempt will be made in this article to give an analysis of this 
concerto. It is tremendously difficult, both in execution and in inter- 
pretation. Changes of key, time and tempo are too numerous to men- 
tion. Consecutive fifths and consecutive sevenths are used. Occa- 
sionally one can find a note that is not an accidental. It hardly seems 
conceivable that the concerto will ever become a concert favorite either 
with violinists or the listening public. 

Emil Bohnke was born at Zdunska Wola, October 11, 1888. He 
studied violin with Hans Sitt, and composition and counterpoint with 
Stephan Krehl, in the Leipzig Conservatory, from 1901 to 1908. 
During the next two years he studied with Gernsheim, at the Meister- 
schule of the Academy, at Berlin, taking as his chief subjects violin, 
piano, and composition. Bohnke taught in the Stern Conservatory, 
at Berlin, from 1916 to 1919. He was violist in the Bandler Quartet, 
in Hamburg, 1919-20; and in the Busch Quartet, 1922-23. He became 
Director of the Leipzig Symphony Orchestra in 1922. Among his 
compositions are a string quartet, Op. 1; a trio for violin, ‘cello and 
piano, Op. 5; a sonata for violin solo, Op. 13, No. 1; two sonatas in 
Op. 15, which are still in manuscript; and his violin concerto, Op. 11. 

Bohnke’s violin concerto, in D major, for violin and orchestra, 
and arranged for violin and piano, was composed during the months 
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of March, April, and May, 1920, at Berlin. It was published by 
Schott, London, in 1923. : 

The concerto is dedicated to Franz von Mendelssohn, but was 
given its first public rendering by Karl Flesch, in Berlin, March 10, 
1921, with the composer conducting the orchestra; although it was 
given a preliminary hearing at Gotha, about three weeks earlier, 
February 19, 1921, with Lili Bohnke as the soloist. The orchestra- 
tion calls for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, one 
contra-bassoon, two trumpets, four horns, tympani, and the usual 
strings. 

The first movement of the concerto is Lento, in D major, 3-4 
time. After an introduction, two themes are presented, requiring in 
their development great expression. A difficult cadenza is introduced 
near the end of the movement, which is longer than the second and 
third combined, requiring twenty minutes for its performance. The 
second movement is Lento, e con espressione, in B flat minor, 3-8 time. 
The first part requires much expression. This is followed by a section 
that is passionate and agitated. The third movement is a Rondo, 
Allegro e deciso, in D major, alla breve time. After the introduction 
the main theme is heard, followed by a subsidiary theme, and again 
by the main theme. There is a restful middle section, in D flat major, 
in 3-2 time. The second and third movements require seven and ten 
minutes respectively for their performance. - 


Lithuania 


Victor Kazynski was born at Vilna, Lithuania, December 18, 
1812, and died at Petrograd in 1870. He studied in Warsaw with 
Elsner from 1837 to 1839. He went to Petrograd in 1843 and became 
conductor at the Imperial Theatre. He wrote some violin concertos 
which are not available. 

Mieczyslav Karlowicz was born December 11, 1876, at Wiszniewo 
(Litauen). He studied with Moszkowski in Warsaw, and with Urban 
in Berlin. From 1904 to 1906 he was musical director in Warsaw, but 
after that time lived in Zakopane, in Galicia, where he died February 
10, 1909, being crushed by an avalanche in the Tetra Mountains. 

Karlowicz wrote a concerto for violin and orchestra, or violin 
and piano, Opus 8, which was published by Schlesinger in 1906. The 
first movement is Allegro moderato, in A major, 4-4 time. After a 
short orchestral introduction the solo opens in chords. The movement 
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contains many doubles and has several changes of key. The second 
movement is Romanza, Andante, in F major, 3-4 time, written chiefly 
in doubles. The third movement is Finale, Vivace assai, in A major, 
6-8 time. The key changes to D major, then to A minor, and finally 
back to A major, the last two lines being presto. 


Ukrania 


Sergei Eduardovitch Bortkiewicz was born at Kharkov, Ukrania, 
February 28, 1877. He studied with van Ark and Liadov, at the Lenin’ 
grad Conservatory, from 1896 to 1899. The following year he attended 
the Leipzig Conservatory, taking piano instruction from Reisenauer, 
and composition from Jadassohn and Piutti. He made his debut as 
a pianist in Munich, in February, 1902. This was followed by a series 
of concert tours through the chief countries of Europe. Since 1904 
he has been a professor at the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory, 
at Berlin. 

His violin concerto, Opus 22, in D minor, was published in 1923, 
by Rahter. The concerto is dedicated to his friend, Franta Smit. The 
concerto is long, consisting of twenty-four pages of solo, with not 
only the customary three movements, but also divided into 57 sections. 
The first movement opens Allegro deciso, in D minor, 4-4 time. At 
the top of the second page the tempo becomes Vivace, written in trip- 
lets, while at section 3, it changes to Andantino con moto, and 
although there is no change in the key signature the key changes to 
D major. At section 5 the tempo is alla breve, practically all in 
triplets. Section 6 opens with ten measures of trills all on G sharp, 
but through three octaves, five times down and five times up. Just 
before section 7 is a measure in 2-4 time, but the alla breve time in 
triplets is continued through sections 7 and 8. Section 9 opens Sos- 
tenuto, in 3-4 time, and is marked to be played with dramatic passion. 
Part of the section is in octaves. Section 10 returns to 4-4 time. Sec- 
tions 11-13 lose their key signature; with section 11 marked Allegretto; 
section 12 Vivace, and section 13, Un poco allegro. Sections 14 and 
15. are con moto espressivo, in E flat. At section 16 the tempo is 
Allegro, alla breve time. At section 17 the ten measures of trills-are 
repeated similar to those in section 6, but now on G natural instead 
of G sharp. This is followed by work in triplets with one measure in 
2-4 time, then returning to alla breve time. At section 19 the tempo 
is marked Allegro, 4-4 time, changing at section 20 to D minor, 
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though the solo instrument does not have anything to do until the 
cadenza is introduced at the end of section 23. The cadenza is three 
pages in length, and is written mostly in 4-4 time, except the last page, 
which is in 3-4. It opens Allegro, later changing to Andante, fol- 
lowed by a second Allegro, and where the time changes to 3-4 the 
tempo is marked Meno mosso. This part of the cadenza has a theme 
with tremolo accompaniment. About midway through this section 
of the cadenza it is marked accelerando, leading into an Allegro sec- 
tion in 16ths, with some in sextuplets. At section 24, in 4-4 time, three 
measures of trills, down and up, on A, for three octaves, lead into 
section 25, Allegro deciso, with the solo instrument resting through 
this and the following section. At section 26 begins a brilliant re- 
capitulatory section of the movement for a page. 

The second movement is Poéme, Largo, in F minor, 4-4 time. At 
section 29 it is nominally in C major with no work for the violin 
until section 30. At section 31 the key changes to F sharp major, 
and at section 32 there is no key signature, but numerous accidentals 
are introduced in sections 32 to 34. with a change to Lento midway 
through section 33. At section 35 the key of F minor is again intro- 
duced, and at section 37 the key signature disappears; while at section 
38 it changes once more to F sharp minor although it is lost again at 
section 39, while the time varies from 5-4, 6-4, 2-4, and back again 
to 6-4. Near the end the key changes to A flat major. 

The third movement opens with Introduzione, Andantino, in D 
flat major; but the solo opening at section 41 enters in D major chang- 
ing to Allegro at section 42, and to alla marcia at section 43. This 
continues until section 49 when it changes to un poco meno mosso, 
in G minor, with a two line solo on the G string. At section 51 it be- 
comes Piu Allegro, in D major while in section 54 the key of F is 
introduced, changing again to D major before section 55. Section 56 
is marked accelerando, in alla breve time, while section 57 is marked 
Presto, and without further change the concerto is brought to a 
conclusion with the solo instrument playing to the end. 

Joseph Achron was born at Losdese, Government of Suwalki. 
He studied with Auer and became a violin virtuoso. Since 1925 he 
has been in New York. He is credited with a violin concerto. 


CHAPTER XII 
Hungary 


While not a large number of composers of violin concertos have 
been born in Hungary, the list includes some of the most illustrious 
names in the history of the violin and its music. 

The first composer of violin concertos born in Hungary, of whom 
there are any trustworthy records, is Johann Nepomuk Hummel, who 
was born at Presburg, November 14, 1778. Hummel studied with 
Mozart, and was his favorite pupil. Hummel was at the height of 
his fame in 1829, but nowadays is considered a dull classic. He was 
a pianist and composer, but produced a violin concerto, Op. 17, in G 
major, published by Costallat. In the British Museum may be found 
a manuscript for two movements of a concerto in G major, Allegro 
risoluto and Rondo, for violin solo, with flutes, oboes, bassoons, horns, 
and strings. 

Hummel died at Weimar, October 17, 1837. 


Joseph Boehm was born in Pest, August 4, 1795, and died, March 
28, 1876, at Vienna. He studied with Rode and taught Ernst, Hellmes- 
berger, and Joachim at the Vienna Conservatory. Hofmeister credits 
him with one concertino, Op. 10, in E major, published before 1845. 


Miska (Michael) Hauser, was born at Presburg, in 1822, and 
died at Vienna, December 8, 1887. Hauser studied in Vienna, with 
Bohm, Mayseder, Kreutzer, and Sechter. He spent the years from 
1840 to 1861 in concert tours, and then intermittently until he made 
his last public appearance in Cologne, in 1874. Hauser wrote a 
number of compositions for the violin, including a concerto, Op. 49, 
in E- minor, published with accompaniment for orchestra or piano by 
Siegel, in 1864. 


Edward Remenyi was born at Hewes, in 1830. He studied with 
Bohm in Vienna, from 1842 to 1845, and became celebrated more as 
a performer than as a composer. He was a great wanderer, and was 
exiled after the Hungarian Revolutionary troubles in 1848. He came 
to America, but returned to Europe in 1853, and the next year was 
made solo violinist to Queen Victoria. In 1860, after having obtained 
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pardon for his political offenses he was made solo violinist to the 
Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary. Most of Remenyi’s 
music for violin consists of transcriptions, but he produced two con- 
certos that are not available. Remenyi declared that the only violin 
concertos worth studying were probably two of Spohr’s, and one 
each of Saint Saéns, Viotti, Dvorak, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Bruch, 
Brahms, Lalo, Tschaikovsky, Wieniawski, Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Godard 
and Joachim. 


On May 15, 1898, while giving a concert in San Francisco, 
Remenyi died on the stage, from apoplexy. 


Joseph Joachim, about a year younger than Remenyi, was born 
at Kitsee, near Presburg, June 28, 1831. Joachim began to play the 
violin at the age of five, and studied with Szervacsinsky, with whom 
he played a duet at the age of seven. In 1841 he became a pupil 
of Bohm, in Vienna. Two years later he went to Leipzig, where he 
played with Mendelssohn. Joachim played the Beethoven concerto 
at the age of thirteen, and, when he was sixteen, played the Mendels- 
sohn concerto with the composer accompanying. In 1844, at the age 
of thirteen, he played the Maurer Concertante for four violins, with 
Ernst, Bazzini and David, all older players. He remained in Leipzig, 
to study with David, until 1850. For a short time, in 1849, Joachim 
was leader of the Grand Duke’s Band at Weimar. In 1854 he was 
Conductor of Concerts and Solo Violinist to the King of Hanover. 
In 1868 he became head of the High School for Musical Execution 
of the Royal Academy of Arts in Berlin. His renown as a musician 
led the University of Cambridge to grant him the degree of Doctor 
of Music, in 1877. The University of Glasgow conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, in 1887, and Oxford granted the same 
degree in 1888. Dr. Joachim died August 15, 1907, at Kurfurstdam, 
a suburb of Berlin. 


As a composer, Joachim presents the strongest possible contrast 
to Paganini, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, or even to Spohr. He did not 
care to please the popular taste and went in the opposite direction. 
His works show a masterly and intricate design, of such difficulty 
that few performers can play them. 


Joachim’s first concerto, Op. 3, in G minor, consists of one move- 
ment. This concerto was composed in 1844, and in a letter to Joseph 
Bohm, written October 15 of that year, Joachim states that his con- 
certo will soon be finished. It was dedicated to Liszt, but was not 
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published until 1854, when it was issued by Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Joachim played the concerto in December, 1853, and, on the 21st 
of the month, wrote that many mouths were open during the per’ 


formance of the concerto, not to praise, but to yawn. Herr Moser 


states that Joachim later abandoned this concerto as not expressing his 
mature views. 


Joachim’s second concerto, Op. 11, is known as the “Hungarian” 
Concerto. Breitkopf and Hartel published the concerto with piano 
accompaniment, and also the orchestral parts, in 1861, but the score 
did not appear until 1878. The concerto was frequently played by 
the composer, but not often by other violinists, owing to its difficulties, 
and from the fact that it has been criticized as exceedingly sombre, 
tediously dull and ungrateful; that its chances for effectiveness are hand- 
icapped by very uninteresting, and in parts, by very bad orchestra- 
tion. Still, Listemann played it several times in America, the first 
performance being in Chicago, October 10, 1873, and he played it 
later in Boston and Brooklyn. In the cadenza to the first movement, 
an integral part of the work, the solo instrument seems to call up, 
one by one, the instruments of the orchestra, each of which enters 
at first in unison with the solo violin. This concerto is called the 
longest example of perfect classical form, and is very like Bach’s C 
minor concerto. 

Soon after the publication of the Hungarian Concerto, Joachim 
was working upon the Concerto in G major. This was written with 
special reference to a deceased friend, to whose memory it was in- 
scribed, Frau Gisela von Grimm, upon whose death the beautiful 
second movement of the concerto is a kind of elegy. Frau von Grimm 
was a daughter of Bettina Brentano, who composed a song, the theme 
of which is taken as the main subject of the first movement. In this 
movement the orchestra plays a part of unusual importance, and here, 
as well as in the finale, the work abounds in difficulties of all kinds. 
It is full of noble dignity, has great breadth of conception, and tests 
the ability of a first rate violinist. There is no record of its perform- 
ance in England after its production from manuscript at the Crystal 
Palace, London, in 1875. At the earnest request of von Bulow, the 
concerto was finally published by Bote and Bock, nearly twenty years 
after its composition. It was played in Berlin during the season of 
1889-90, and its first hearing in America was January 10, 1891, when 
it was played by Camilla Urso: 
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The first movement of the Concerto in G major is Allegro non 
troppo, in 4-4 time. The second movement is Andante, in C minor, 
4-4 time, about 2!4 pages in length. The third movement is Allegro 
giocoso ed energico ma non troppo vivace, in G major, 2-4 time, with 
a little more than a page in G minor. On the last page about 212 
lines are in 6-8 time. The entire movement is about 7 pages in length, 
about half a page less than the first movement, while the entire con- 
certo has 17 pages of solo. 


Joachim composed a cadenza to Brahms Op. 77, which was pub- 
lished by Simrock in 1902. He also composed three cadenzas to 
Beethoven’s concerto, Opus 61, which Spohr called superfluously long, 
very difficult and ungrateful. These were first published in 1853, and 
republished in 1894 by Haslinger; and again published in an edition 
for violin and piano by Simrock, in 1911. The same year Simrock 
published Joachim’s cadenza to Mozart’s fourth concerto. 

More concertos have been dedicated to Joachim than to any other 
violinist, the list being: Brahms, Opus 77; Bruch, Opus 26 and Opus 
58; Hubay, Opus 21; Koch, Opus 31; Nachéz, Opus 30. 

Joachim’s concertos, Op. 3 and Op. 11, were also published by 
Costallat. 


Carl Goldmark was born May 18, 1830, at Keszthely, and died 
January 2, 1915, at Vienna. In 1844 Goldmark studied with Jansa, 
in Vienna, after having played the violin for two years or more. He 
became a violinist, pianist, and opera composer, and is inclined towards 
Indian subjects, with massive coloring. During his early years as a 
composer he was influenced by Mendelssohn, but broke away and 
developed a style that shows depth and manly warmth. His violin 
concerto, Op. 28, in A minor, is not considered his best work, and is 
often criticized as lacking spontaneity of thought. 

The first performance of the concerto was given at Nuremburg 
at a concert of the Privat Musikverein, October 28, 1878, with Johann 
Lauterbach as the soloist. Three days later, on November 1, Lauter- 
bach played the concerto at a Gesellschafts concert in Vienna. The 
Concerto was published by Schweers and Haake, in 1877, for violin 
and orchestra, and for violin and piano. It was republished in the 
Universal Edition, in 1912. In 1885 Lauterbach revised the edition 
that was published as violin solo, by Schweers and Haake, who also 
published an arrangement for piano, four hands, by J. G. Jansen, in 
1881. It has also been published arranged for violin and organ, and 
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for violoncello and piano. The second movement, Air, has been pub- 
lished separately by Pohle, Hamburg. The complete concerto has 
been published by Pohle; also in the White edition, and by Bote and 
Bock. 


The first movement of the concerto is Allegro Moderato, in A 
minor, 4-4 time. The movement opens with a vigorous subject 
played in octaves by the strings, clarinets and bassoons. The material 
of this theme is in marked contrast to the second section of it twenty- 
two measures later, played by the solo violin, over a light accompani: 
ment in the strings. After passages for the solo violin, the first sec: 
tion of the subject is repeated. Under a figuration in the solo instru’ 
ment, the first violins play softly a motive which is used later. This 
leads to the second subject given to the solo violin, lightly accom- 
panied by the second violins and violas. After a ritardando, a new 
section, in E major, is brought forward in which the first violins work 
over the motive, previously referred to, the solo accompanying it with 
running passages in sixteenth notes. A tutti leads to the development. 
This division of the movement is remarkable because it is confined 
entirely to the orchestra, the solo having no part in it. The develop- 
ment is almost entirely built upon the vigorous section of the principal 
theme which opened the movement, this being at first presented fugally. 


The recapitulation opens with the first section of the principal 
subject announced in a shortened and modified form by the unaccom- 
panied solo violin. The second section, also for the solo violin, im- 
mediately follows. Brilliant passage work leads to the second theme, 
now in A minor, but presented much as in the exposition. The Coda 
is long, and opens with a working over of the first section of the prin- 
cipal subject, with passage work woven around it by the solo instru 
ment. 

The second movement has the title “Air.” It is an Andante, in 
G major, 3-4 time. The construction of the movement is simple. The 
muted strings open with sixteen introductory measures, and this is fol 
lowed by the principal theme, in the solo violin. After sixteen mea- 
sures, the key changes to G minor, and a new section is given to the 
solo instrument, accompanied by the clarinets, bassoons, and horns. 
The third part of the movement, in G major, repeats the first part, and 
the movement ends with a short and tranquil coda. 


The third movement opens with a short section, Moderato, in A 
minor, 4-4 time, which leads to the main movement, Allegretto, in 
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3-4 time. Here the principal theme is given to the solo violin, lightly 
accompanied by strings. A vigorous.theme, in G major, follows in 
the solo instrument, with the first violins playing the same an octave 
lower. A section of brilliant passage work is given to the solo instru- 
ment, and this is followed by a tutti, with a fugato at the end. Then 
there is an increased tempo, poco animato, and the solo violin presents 
a melody of expressive character, with the violas constantly suggesting 
the first five notes of the principal theme. Some passage work leads 
to a lengthy cadenza for the solo violin. A fortissimo tutti suggests 
the material of the opening subject of the movement, which, after 
a pause, enters as at first, in the principal instrument. A brilliant coda 
in A major brings the concerto to an end. 


Adolf Pollitzer was born at Pest, July 23, 1832, and died at 
London, November 14, 1900. He studied violin with Bohm, and com- 
position with Prayer, in Vienna. After touring Europe as a violinist, 
he studied with Alard. In 1851 he was concert master in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and was later with the New Philharmonic Society, 
and a teacher in the London Academy of Music. Pollitzer edited a 
large number of pieces for the violin, and, among his own composi- 
tions, left the manuscript of a violin concerto. 


Stefan Stocker was born at Budapest, in 1845, and died at Vienna, 
in 1910. He was a composer, chiefly for piano, but wrote a violin 
concerto, in D minor, the manuscript of which is in Vienna. 


Jené Hubay (Eugene Huber) was born at Budapest, September 
15, 1858, and died at Lodz, in 1925. He studied in Berlin with Joseph 
Joachim from 1873 to 1876, then went to Paris, where he looked over 
all of the works of Vieuxtemps with the composer. After playing as 
a violin virtuoso from 1878 to 1882, he became Professor of Violin at 
the Royal Conservatory at Brussels, where he remained for four 
years, gonig to Budapest in 1886, as Professor of Violin in the Acad- 
emy. Hubay has written several violin concertos. His first concerto, 
Op. 21, was written in 1884 at Brussels. It is dedicated to Joseph 
Joachim, his teacher. The concerto was published by Lemoine at 
Paris, in 1885. The first performance was at Brussels, in 1886, with 
the composer as soloist, under the direction of Joseph Dupont; then 
at Budapest at a Philharmonic Concert, under the leadership of. Alex- 
ander Erkel; and the following year in both Berlin and Hamburg 
with Hans von Bulow directing. It has been played in many European 
cities by Hubay’s pupil, Mrs. Stefi Geyer. 
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Hubay composed his second concerto, Op. 90, in 1900, at Buda- 
pest. It is dedicated to Oscar Studer, and was published by Hamello, 
at Paris, in 1904. It was first played by the composer, at a Gewand- 
haus Concert, in Leipzig, in 1900, under the direction of Arthur 
Nikisch; and the following year in Budapest, under the direction of 
Stephen Kerner. It is written in sonata form. 

The first movement is Allegro con fuoco, in E major, 4-4 time, 
with work in double stops and arpeggios. The second movement is 
Larghetto, in C major, 3-4 time. The third movement is Allegro gio- 
coso, in E major, 2-4 time. 

Hubay’s third concerto, Op. 99, was composed in 1906, and was 
dedicated to his pupil, Franz von Vecsey. It was published for violin 
and piano in 1907, by Zimmerman, at Leipzig; and in the following 
year the orchestral parts were published. The concerto was given its 
initial performance at Budapest in 1907, with Franz von Vecsey as 
soloist and Stephen Kerner conducting the orchestra. In the fall 
of the same year von Vecsey played the concerto in Berlin, Hamburg 
and Vienna under the direction of Arthus Nikisch; and, in 1908, the 
same artist played it in London. This concerto is very modern. It is 
symphonic in style, and the movements are closely joined. 


The concerto consists of four movements, and as customary when 
a fourth movement is introduced, makes use of the Scherzo, but places 
it before the Adagio, instead of after. 

The first movement, Introduction, quasi Fantasia, is in G minor, 
4-4 time. The theme with which it opens in the orchestra is the 
same as that given to the solo violin, which enters in the twelfth mea- 
sure. Most of the material of the movement develops this theme, or 
matter growing out of it. This leads without pause into 

The second movement, Scherzo, Presto, in G major, 3-4 time. 
There is some introductory matter preceding the entrance of the 
solo violin, which brings in a theme in 2-4 time, Allegro vivo, lightly 
accompanied by strings and woodwind. Then a new idea is given the 
orchestra in 3-4 time while the solo violin continues to play in 2-4. 
The first part of the movement returns and there is another presenta- 
tion of the second theme, by the oboes, in E major. 

The third movement is Adagio, but this tempo is not followed 
until the eighteenth measure, when the theme is given out by the 
solo violin. After another section given to the solo violin there is 
some Development, at the close of which the first section returns. 
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The fourth movement is Finale, Allegro con fuoco, in G minor, 
2-4 time. The principal theme, later given to the solo violin, is fore- 
cast in the orchestra. The solo instrument enters with passages alone, 
shortly following with the first theme, lightly accompanied by string 
basses and horns. The second theme is given to the solo violin, with 
the rhythm of the first working against it. A cadenza for the solo in- 
strument is- introduced, and this is followed by another presentation 
of the principal theme by the solo violin. After some further develop- 
ment, the second subject returns in the solo violin, leading into a Coda, 
which brings the movement to a conclusion. 


Hubay wrote his fourth concerto, Op. 101, in 1906. It is known 
as All’ Antica and is dedicated to Mrs. Stefi Geyer, one of the pupils 
of the composer. Mrs. Geyer was soloist at the first performance of 
the concerto which occurred at Budapest, under the direction of the 
composer. As the title implies, the concerto is written in the style 
of the old masters. The concerto was published in 1908 by Zim- 
merman. 

The concerto is written in four movements. The first is Pre- 
uldio, Largo, in A minor, 4-4 time. The second movement is Presto, 
Corrente e Musette, in C major, 3-4 time. The third is Larghetto, 
opening in E major, 4-4 time, and closing in the same key, although 
part of the movement is in E minor. The fourth movement is Finale 
a capriccio, Allegro, in C major, 4-4 time. 

Hubay also wrote three cadenzas to Beethoven’s concerto, Op. 
61. These were published in 1895, by Bosworth, and republished in 
1918, by Rozsnyai. 


Julius Jacques Major (Major J. Gyula) was born December 13, 
1858, at Kassa, and died in March, 1925, at Budapest. He received 
his musical education at Budapest, studying with Robert Volkmann, 
Franz Liszt, and Franz Erkel, making a specialty of piano and composi- 
tion, becoming a teacher in different music schools, some of which 


he founded. 


Major’s violin concerto is his Op. 18. It was written in 1886, at 
Budapest, and was dedicated to Heinrich Kohner. The concerto was 
first published in Budapest, and, in 1889, by Hainauer. 

The first movement is Allegro moderato, in A major, 6-4 time. 
It is built upon the customary two theme plan, with development and 
recapitulation, changing key several times, and filling half of the 
twelve pages of solo that make-up the entire concerto. The main 
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theme is put forth by the solo instruments after two measures of 
introduction. 

The second movement is Andante, in E minor, 4-4 time. The 
introduction is about five measures in length. The principal theme 
is put forward by the solo instrument, and after development is fol- 
lowed by the second theme, in 3-4 time. This is followed, at section 
R, by the principal theme, again in 4-4 time, while, near the begin- 
ning of section S, the second theme is again heard, with embellish- 
ments, this time in E major, 3-4 time. The movement is brought to 
a close by a supplement in 4-4 time twelve measures in length. 

The third movement is Allegretto capriccioso, in A major, 2-4 
time. The principal theme is brought out beginning in the third 
measure. After this is developed a transition passage leads to the 
second theme at section 2, in E major, but, in the development, there 
is a change of key at section Bb. Both themes are heard again in 
A major, and after a short retrospective section, a Coda, Piu mosso, 
opens in A minor, but soon changes to Presto, in A major, bringing 
the movement to a close. 


Tivadar Nachéz was born May 1, 1859, at Budapest. He began 
the study of the violin with Sabathiel, at the age of five years, and 
continued with him until 1875. His adoption of a musical career is 
said to be due largely to the influence of Liszt, who was accustomed 
to visit his father’s house to play whist. When Nachéz was about ten 
years of age Liszt would insist that he play duets with him for piano 
and violin. This taste for music was further developed when Hans 
Richter came to Budapest as Director of the Opera, and became a 
frequent visitor at the house of Nachéz. The Emperor of Austria, 
when crowned King of Hungary, founded, in 1867, in Budapest, a 
travelling musical scholarship, and in 1875, when sixteen years old, 
on the recommendation of Liszt, Richter, Volckmann, and Erkel, 
Nachéz was fortunate in obtaining it. With the means thus afforded 
he proceeded to Berlin, where he studied violin for three years with 
Joachim, and then went to Paris, where he studied with Léonard, for 
about a year. As a violin virtuoso Nachéz has traveled. extensively, 
and has played before most of the crowned heads of Europe, several 
of whom have conferred special honors upon him. 

Nachéz has written two violin concertos. The first concerto, 
Op. 30, was composed between the years 1878 and 1886, while he 
was travelling in France, Germany and England. It is dedicated to 
Joseph Joachim, out of gratitude. The concerto was not published 
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until 1891, when it was brought out by Rahter, for violin and orches- 
tra and for violin and piano. It is scored for the usual orchestra, but 
calls for four horns and three trombones. The first public perform- 
ance was given in 1892, at the Crystal Palace, London, with the 
composer as soloist, and Sir Augustus Manns conducting the orchestra. 


The first movement is Allegro, in E minor; the second is Intro- 
duction (come Recitativo) Adagio, in C major; and the third is Allegro 
Vivace, non troppo, in E major. The composer makes some very 
interesting remarks about this composition, saying that the first move- 
ment is too long and contains too many difficulties; the second it not 
bad; while the third he calls the best part of the entire work, because 
it is the shortest. He further states that he wrote it because he could 
not help himself, and wished that he had not. 

In the composition of the second concerto, Op. 36, Nachéz . 
spent part of the years 1904 to 1907. It was composed in all parts of 
the world, mostly near the sea. The concerto is dedicated to Jacques 
Thibaud, and was published by Hofmeister in 1908 and 1909, for full 
orchestra with score, and also for violin and piano. The concerto 
was first played publicly April 17, 1907, with the composer as soloist, 
Sir Frederick Cowen conducting the orchestra of the London Phil- 
harmonic Society, in Queen’s Hall. 

The program notes state that the first movement, Allegro appas- 
sionato, in B minor, 4-4 time, opens with two introductory measures 
for the orchestra, after which the solo violin enters with the principal 
subject, vigorous and broad in character. There are two subsidiary 
subjects, of which the first is determined and chromatic, while the 
second is a tender and alluring passage in double thirds. This is 
afterwards changed into a playful legato episode. A good climax is 
then worked up until the full orchestra gives the first subject. The 
solo violin soon introduces the real second subject, which, according 
to tradition is in D major (lento assai), and consists of a long melody 
for the solo violin, which is afterwards taken up by the orchestra and 
treated in imitation and dialogue style. The development is lengthy 
and is founded upon fragments of the first and second subsidiary 
subjects. The solo has a succession of brilliant passages, which lead, 
by and by, to the recapitulation, the cadenza, and the coda, with which 
the movement is brought to a brilliant conclusion. 


The second movement is Adagio, in C major, 3-4 time. It opens 
with a wailing passage, divided between the oboe and the horns. Then 
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the solo violin brings in the principal subject, which is designed to be 
in counterpoint with the wailing passage of the opening. Another 
subject, in G major, to which the muted strings furnish the accom: 
paniment, affords an appropriate relief to the principal subject, and 
soon after this has been well heard, a return is made to the first sub- 
ject, slightly varied by the full orchestra, and a dreamy Coda by 
the solo instrument leads gently to the quiet close of the movement. 

The last movement, Allegro, in B minor, 4-4 and 2-2 time, begins 
with a kind of dialogue between the soloist and orchestra, founded 
upon subjects which are presently to come. The rhythm is strongly 
marked and easy to follow. Presently, according to promise, comes 
the real theme of the Finale, accompanied by the strings in sharply 
marked swing. Then a sparkling episode in staccato notes brings in 
the second subject for the full orchestra and is repeated by the soloist. 
From here to the end of the movement follows the usual lines of devel- 
opment, and eventually the interest culminates in a brilliant Coda 
(presto) which makes a highly effective close to a clever and attractive 
work. 

Sevcik comments on this concerto by stating that it is one of the 
very best concertos which have appeared in recent times, and is worthy 
of the great master to whom it is dedicated; it is noble in conception 
and glowing in melody. The passage-work proves the excellent violinist 
and connoisseur of the fingerboard—even the most difficult passages 
are well playable and sound well. With all this the concerto is very 
grateful for the performer, and ranks worthily with the composer's 
other excellent and widely spread compositions. 


Emanuel Moér was born in Hungary in 1863. He studied in 
Prague, and, for a short time, in the conservatories at Vienna and 
Budapest. Modr was married in 1888, and, from that time until 1903, 
lived in England, and, since the latter year, has spent most of his 
time in Switzerland, near Lake Geneva. 

Moér has written four violin concertos. The first is without 
opus number and is in D minor, published by Ricordi. 

The concerto is dedicated to Louis Pécskai. The first movement is 
Allo Maestoso, in D minor, 4-4 time. There is an orchestral introduc- 
tion of 20 measures, followed by eight pages of solo, consistently 
worked out as to time, tempo, and key. The second movement is 
Adagio, in B flat, 3-4 time, three pages in length. The third movement 
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is Finale, Allegro, in D minor, 6-8 time, changing to D major, G 
minor, G major, and D major. The eight pages of the movement 
contain a moderate amount of normal difficulties, chiefly in doubles, 
octaves, and broken octaves. The last page is Presto. 


Moér’s second concerto is Opus 62. The score and parts were 
published by Simrock, in 1905, while the edition for violin and piano 
appeared the following year. The concerto is dedicated to Henri 
Marteau. The first movement is Massig bewegt, in G major, 3-4 
time, but there are numerous changes in the key throughout the five 
pages of solo. The second movement is a Scherzo, ziemlich lebhaft, 
in E flat major, 3-4 time, also with numerous changes in the key. It, 
too, is five pages in length. The third movement is Adagio, in B 
flat major, 4-4 time, and is only a page in length. The fourth 
movement, Finale, is Allegro non troppo (un poco maestoso) in G 
major, 4-4 time, with changes in key. The entire concerto has sixteen 
pages of difficult work, and at first was severely criticized by the 
press. The usual comments state that it is of inordinate length, but 
contains much good work. The Scherzo is considered the most spon- 
taneous, and is the most characteristic of the composer’s Hungarian 
descent. The third movement has some grateful sustained writing 
for the solo instrument, while the passages that immediately precede 
the recapitulation in the finale are really beautiful. 


Moér’s third concerto is Op. 66, in E major, and was published 
by Siegel in 1907. His fourth concerto, Op. 72, in C major, and his 
triple concerto for piano, violin, and violoncello, Op. 70, were pub- 
lished by Siegel in 1908. 


Moér’s concerto for string quartet and orchestra, in E major, has 
no opus number and no date on the score. It is scored for string 
quartet, 2 flutes, piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 3 
trumpets, 3 trombones, bass tuba, kettle drums, and strings. 


The first movement is Lent, in E major, 4-4 time. (In Parr An- 
dante maestoso.) The movement begins with the principal subject 
in the lower strings, bassoons, and horns. After a hastening of the 
time the violins put forth an episode, molto espressivo, which leads to 
a recurrence of the opening theme, in the full orchestra, fortissimo. 
The solo quartet enters with the principal subject, piano. This is 
worked over almost without accompaniment, and is followed by the 
second theme, given out by muted strings and a horn, in A flat. The 
solo quartet takes it up in a higher octave. Soon the principal theme 
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is worked over, and the development section is given over largely 
to this, although episodical matter is introduced. The recapitulation 
announces the second subject, first in the strings, the actual theme 
being given to the violoncello. The solo quartet takes it up, and after 
twelve measures of passage work in triplets, the principal subject is 
announced, fortissimo, by the full orchestra. A tranquil coda brings 
the movement to an end. 

The second movement is Allegro, in C major, 3-8 time. The 
subject is given out by a horn, and the solo quartet enters the fifteenth 
measure, with different material, which is worked over by the wood 
wind. The quartet enters again with a new subject, and this is 
developed. The first theme returns in the horns, as at the beginning 
of the movement, followed by material for the quartet. This leads 
to an episode, in A minor, for the quartet. The first subject is heard 
again, now pianissimo, in the first trumpet. The movement closes 
brilliantly with matter derived from the subject given out at the begin- 
ning by the solo quartet. 

The third movement is Adagio, in E minor, 4-4 time. After four 
introductory measures in the solo cello, accompanied by muted strings, 
the subject is announced by the quartet. Later, a new theme is pre- 
sented, in E major, by the four solo instruments, the orchestra taking 
it up ten measures later. A more vigorous episode, begins forte, in 
the brass, while a tranquil mood almost immediately follows in the 
solo quartet. After a passage for solo ‘cello the theme which opened 
the movement returns in the quartet, and with this the movement 
comes to a tranquil close. 

The fourth movement is Allegro con brio, in E major, 3-4 time. 
The main movement is preceded by seven measures of introductory 
material in 4-4 time. The principal theme is given out, fortissimo, 
by the full orchestra, and is later taken up by the quartet. The 
orchestra follows with a continuing section, the quartet establishing a 
quieter mood. There is development of this section, with rapid pas- 
sages in triplets, leading to the second theme, heard in C major in 
the solo ‘cello, and repeated in the form of a sixteenth note variation 
in the solo violin. This is worked over and a new section is brought 
forward by the orchestra, with the subject in the ‘cellos and clarinets. 
The solo quartet takes up this matter and develops it. The opening 
theme returns in the full orchestra, fortissimo, and is repeated in 
varied form by the quartet. The second subject returns, now given 
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to the strings of the orchestra, but at the second phrase it is taken 
up by the first solo violin. A vigorous coda brings the movement to 
an end. 


Joseph Bloch was born in Budapest, January 5, 1862, and died 
there, May 6, 1922. He studied in Pest, with K. Huber and Richard 
-Volkmann, and in Paris, with Dancla. From 1890 to 1900 he was 
teaching violin in the National Conservatory at Pest. For six years 
he was a member of the Hubay-Popper quartet. Since 1908 he has 
directed a class for the development of violin teachers, in the Royal 
Hungarian Music Academy. 


Bloch has written several concertos or concertinos. The first, 
Op. 12, in G minor, was first published in 1897, by Ries and Erler; and 
later by Schirmer. The second, Op. 19, in D major, was first pub- 
lished in 1898, by Rozsnyai; and later by Zipser and Konig, Laudy, and 
Bosworth. The third, Op. 27, was published in 1900 by Rozsnyai. The 
fourth, Op. 63, in E minof, was published in 1909, by Rozsnyai. The 
fifth, Op. 64, was published in 1921 by Rozsnyai. Block has also 
written a cadenza to Viotti’s 22d Concerto, published by Rozsnyai in 
1914. 


Peter Stojanovits was born at Budapest, September 6, 1877. He 
studied in the National Conservatory at Budapest, and at the Vienna 
Conservatory, and became a violin virtuoso and composer. He has 
written a concerto for violin, his Opus 1, in D minor, published for 
violin and piano, in 1904, by Doblinger. 

The last of the Hungarian composers who have contributed to the 
great number of violin concertos is Ernst von Dohnanyi, who was 
born at Pressburg, July 27, 1877. His father was an amateur violon- 
’ cellist, and began to give the son piano lessons at the age of six. When 
he was nine, young Dohnanyi became a pupil of Forstner, organist 
of Pressburg Cathedral, with whom he remained nine years. He then 
entered the University of Budapest as a student of philosophy, but 
decided that he preferred to follow music, and thereupon enrolled in 
the Royal Hungarian Academy of Music, at Budapest, as a student 
of Hans Koessler in composition, and of Stefan Thoman in piano 
playing. In July, 1897, he began studying piano playing with d’Albert, 
‘and shortly thereafter made a European tour. He made his first tour 
of the United States in 1900, and his second during the season of 
1920-21. He appeared in concert in Chicago March 26, 1923, in 
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Orchestra Hall, playing his D flat major concerto for piano, and con 
ducting his suite for orchestra, Opus 19. In 1908 Dohnanyi was ap- 
pointed one of the instructors in piano playing at the Hochschule fur 
Musik, in Berlin, but left the school, in 1919, to become director of 
the Hochschule fir Musik in Budapest. Later he resigned this posi- 
tion to become conductor of the Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra. 
He lives at Budapest. 

Dohnanyi’s concerto for violin and orchestra is in D minor, and 
is his Opus 27. It was written at Berlin in 1917, and was given its 
first public hearing at Budapest, in 1919, with E. Telmanyi as soloist; 
and the composer as conductor of the orchestra. The concerto has 
been played in Germany, and possibly in Amsterdam by Carl Flesch; 
in Dresden by Sigeti; it was first played in England, at London, No- 
vember 11, 1922; at Boston, December 22, 1922; and at Chicago, April 
6, 1923, by Albert Spalding, with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

The score was published in 1920, and in addition to the solo violin, 
requires 2 flutes (the second interchangeable with piccolo), 2 oboes 
(the second interchangeable with English horn), 2 clarinets, 2 bas- 
soons, double bassoon, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, kettledrums, 
triangle, harp, and the usual strings. The concerto is very difficult. 
The program analysis accompanying its performance is the only dis- 
cussion of its composition that has so far come to my notice. 

The first movement is Molto moderato, maestoso e rubato, in D 
minor, 4-4 time. After a prefatory measure in the strings the principal 
subject is given out by the oboes and trumpet. At the conclusion 
of this the tempo hastens little by little, a new figure being set forth 
by the woodwind over repeated D’s in the kettledrum. The solo violin 
enters with a cadenza-like passage, at the end of which the principal 
theme returns in the woodwind and horns. Passage work in the solo 
instrument leads to the second subject, given out by the English horn 
and clarinets. Development begins with a working over of the prin- 
cipal theme in the woodwind and horns. The violin enters with 
more passage-work, now over a long pedal-point in the kettledrums. 
Most of the working out of thematic material is in the orchestra, the 
solo violin playing passage-work around it. Towards the close of 
the development, the principal subject is presented in diminution by 
the lower strings and woodwind instruments. The recapitulation creeps 
in, in the midst of arpeggios played by the solo instrument, the ma- 
terial of the principal subject, however, being slightly modified. The 
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second theme appears again in the English horn, the solo violin also 
taking part in it. There is a coda, in which the principal subject is 
given out by the orchestra, partly as it stood at the beginning of the 
movement, and partly in diminution as it had been heard in the de- 
velopment. 


The second movement is Andante, in B flat major, 3-4 time. The 
principal theme is given out at once by the violoncellos, supported 
harmonically by the lower strings and bassoons. The strings take up 
the second phrase of the subject. At the conclusion of the theme, the 
solo violin enters with passage-work over a repetition of the principal 
theme in the horns and bassoons. A new idea is given out, Poco piu 
andante, by the solo violin, the strings and the harp accompanying it. 
A more animated section follows, its material given out, forte, by the 
horns, against a rhythmical figure in the woodwind. This idea is 
developed and leads eventually to a resumption of the opening theme, 
now given to the solo violin, con gran espressione, the harmony being 
sustained in the strings, and with arpeggios in the harp. The second 
theme is heard again, and the movement closes with a tranquil coda. 

The third movement is Molto vivace, in G minor, 3-4 time. Two 
prefatory measures in the strings precede the entrance of the principal 
subject in the solo violin. This is worked over for some fifty measures, 
at the conclusion of which a waltz-like subject is heard in the solo 
instrument. This soon gives way to a resumption of the original 
material. What is really a trio is presented, in B major, in long held 
harmony in the woodwind and arpeggios in the harp, the solo violin 
entering with a suave melody, accompanied lightly by the flutes and 
harp. After considerable development of this matter, the first part 
of this movement returns, the waltz subject appearing later in the 
solo violin, as at first. 


The fourth movement is Tempo del primo pezzo, rubato, in D 
minor, 4-4 time. The finale makes considerable use of material that 
has appeared in the opening movement of the concerto. It begins 
with the cadenza-like passages that announced the entrance of the 
solo instrument in that movement. There is a cadenza that leads to 
the main movement, in reality a theme and variations of a more or 
less free character. The theme is given out in the broad melody in 
D major, presented by the violoncellos and first violins, pizzicato ac- 
companiment in the second violins, violas, and double basses. The 
solo violin takes up this theme, and a variation is woven around it 
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by the flutes, oboes, and clarinets. Another variant appears, Piu 
mosso, vivace, in the first violins and lower strings, the woodwind 
giving out a counter-figure against them, the solo violin being allotted 
passage-work, Adagio ma non troppo, rubato. Over tremolos in the 
strings the solo instrument presents another modification of the theme, 
now in D minor. At the conclusion of this, there appears a portion 
of the material that came at the beginning of the first movement. The 
violin again takes up the cadenza-like passages, which were given to it 
at the beginning of the first movement, as well as that of the finale. 
This leads to a coda, Molto allegro, constructed of the material of the 
principal subject. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Scandinavian Composers 
Norway 


Without question the most talked of violinist of Norway was 
Ole Bull, who was born at Bergen, February 5, 1810. Bull was almost 
entirely self taught, though he was influenced first by Spohr, and, later, 
by Paganini, and, in point of popularity, was almost as celebrated 
as the great Italian. In 1852 Bull founded a Norwegian colony in 
Pennsylvania, losing a fortune in the venture. After living elsewhere 
in America, he returned to Norway and died at Bergen, August 17, 
1880. Critics say that Bull had purity of tone, great execution, fault- 
less bowing, and splendid position, but in spite of all these attributes 
from his admirers, it is generally considered that he cared more for 
public applause than the highest artistic ideals. It is well known that, 
like Paganini, he generally played his own music and that he could 
not play the music of other composers with the same effect. Spohr 
said that Bull sacrificed too much to the tricks of the art, such 
as holding his bow above the strings and moving it slowly, without 
touching, in a make-believe pianissimo ending, lasting for several 
seconds; that his tone on the weak strings was bad, and that he could 
use the D and A strings only in the lower part, and pianissimo; that he 
played with much feeling, but not with cultivated taste. 


Bull wrote two concertos for the violin, in A major and E 
minor. There is a statement made that he wrote at least three con- 
certos, but it is difficult to verify it. The only movement that is easily 
obtained is the Adagio from the E minor concerto. This is marked 
Adagio sostenuto, and is in G minor, 4-4 time. There is a change 
of key to C major, and the movement closes with an Andantino, in 3-4 
time. It is rather a pleasing little movement, about grade one. It 
is published by Warmuth. 


Johann Severin Svendsen was born at Oslo (Christiania), Septem- 
ber 30, 1840, and died at Copenhagen, June 14, 1911. In his early 
days he studied the violin and wrote his first violin composition at 
the age of eleven. He arranged the Etudes of Paganini and Kreutzer 
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for dancing. He was becoming a promising violinist when paralysis of 
the hand compelled him to give up the violin, and he was sent by the 
King to Leipzig, where he studied composition. There he studied 
with Hauptmann and Reinecke. He also studied with David and 


Richter, but is said to owe most to Hauptmann. In 1867 he received 


a great honorary medal of the academy. The next year he went to 
Paris where he became intimately acquainted with De Bériot, Léonard 
and Vieuxtemps. In 1870 he went to Leipzig, later to Norway, and, 
in 1874, was granted a pension by the government. He visited London 
for the first time in 1878. From there he went to Paris where he stayed 
for about two years. In 1883 he was made Court Conductor at 
Copenhagen, and, in 1886, he became Director of the Royal theatre. 
Svendsen lived as a composer, and the most of his music is of a high 
character, showing strong individuality, conciseness and absence of 
national traits. It is usually elaborate in finish, and strictly in har- 
mony with the traditions of the great masters. Svendsen died at 
Copenhagen, June 14, 1911. Swendsen’s violin concerto is his Opus 
6, and is dedicated to Ferdinand David. It was published by Siegel 
in 1870. The first movement is Allegro moderato ben risoluto, in A 
major, 4-4 time. The second is Andante, in E major, 3-4 time and 
the third is Finale, Allegro giusto, in A major, 6-8 time. One critic, a 
concert violinist, says of it, “It is incomprehensible that the concerto 
by Johann Svendsen, himself a violinist in his earlier days and a 
master musician, should be little better than a chain of scales.” The 
concerto is published by Fritzsch and may be obtained for violin and 
orchestra or violin and piano. 

Johannes Haarklou was born May 13, 1847, at Sdndfjord, near 
Bergen. He studied in Leipzig Conservatory, and in Berlin, with Kiel, 
Haupt, and Bungert, becoming an organist. His violin concerto, 
Opus 50, in A major, was published by Gebr. Reinecke. 

Iver Holter was born December 13, 1850, at Gansdal. He studied 
in the Leipzig Conservatory, then lived in Bergen, and, after 1886, 
in Oslo (Christiania) as a concert conductor. His concerto, Opus 22, 
for violin and orchestra has a manuscript score in Universitets Biblio- 
teket, Oslo. 

Christian Sinding was born at Kongberg, January 11, 1856. He 
studied in Leipzig, Munich, and Berlin, and became an organist and 
teacher, settling in Oslo (Christiania). He has written considerable 
music for the violin, including a suite, two sonatas, and two con- 
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certos. The first concerto is Opus 45, in A major, published by 
Hansen in 1898. It is dedicated to Adolf Brodsky, and the right of 
performance is reserved. It consists essentially of three sections all 
linked together in one movement. The first movement is Allegro 
energico, in 4-4 time. It opens with four preludiary measures for the 
orchestra, fortissimo, after which the solo enters with the energetic 
principal theme. This is worked out at length with much brilliance in 
both solo and accompaniment. After a short tutti passage a new 
theme appears in the orchestra (tranquillo) to be worked up in cres- 
cendo, and in conjunction with an elaborate obbligato for the solo 
violin, the latter expanding gradually into a rushing virtuoso passage 
which moves to a powerful climax. A third theme then appears in 
the orchestra to be taken up by the solo instrument and developed 
into a long and expressive melody, with imitations in the accompant 
ment, the whole proceeding to the resumption and further develop- 
ment of the first theme by the orchestra, in C major, while the colo 
violin pursues the theme last mentioned, now enriched by many chords, 
octaves, and double stoppings. Lastly there is a long orchestral 
ritornello founded on the principal theme. The second movement, 
Andante, in E minor, 3-4 time is of elegiac character, opening with 
a long spun and march-like theme in the ’cello and basses. This is re- 
peated at once as an accompaniment to an expressive melody in the 
violin, and again in conjunction with a new melody in the orchestra 
which is heard later in the solo instrument. A third time the theme 
is repeated as the basis of a powerful orchestral interlude, which 
finally changes to E major, the solo violin coming to notice with the 
melody referred to above. A few measures for the orchestra then 
lead over to the finale, Allegro giocoso, in A major, 3-4 time. The 
solo violin gives out a gigue-like theme which is developed at con- 
siderable length. The movement is essentially in the rondo form, the 
re-entrances of the principal theme being punctuated by episodes hav- 
ing a different key and style. A reminiscence of the concluding pas- 
sage of the slow movement precedes the last return of the theme 
(coda) which carries the concerto to a dashing close. 

Only a brief notice of the second concerto, Opus 60, will be 
given. It was published, in the Peters edition, in 1901. The first 
movement, in D major, is Allegro non troppo, 4-4 time. The orchestral 
introduction is only sixteen measures in length, the violins leading off 
with the theme that appears later in the solo instrument at section A 
Midway through section B the key changes to F sharp minor, and 
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a new theme is introduced, together with changes of the key. The 
original introductory solo is taken up in section D, this time in E 
major, changing to E flat.at section F and midway in section G to D 
major; while at section K the theme, taken up in section B, is again 
brought forward, but with change of key. This is followed by a 
cadenza that summarizes the main themes and the movement is 
brought to a close in a short orchestral passage. The second movement 
is Andante, in A major, 3-2 time. There is rather a long introduction 
before the beautiful solo enters in doubles. After an intermediate 
passage, the original theme of the solo reappears and is developed 
with various modifications. The third movement, Finale, is Allegro, 
in D major, 2-4 time. After the orchestral introduction the solo enters 
in thirds. The solo is interrupted some half dozen times in the four 
pages of the movement, but there is no change in the signature, 
though, like the rest of the concerto, and for that matter, like the 
rest of Sinding’s music, it is full of accidentals. The concerto is diffi- 
cult, more so than the Opus 45, and needs the accompaniment to 
make it appear at its best. A recent report states that Sinding has 
composed a third concerto, but no details have been received. 

Johan Halvorsen was born at Drammen, March 15, 1864. He 
studied violin with Lindberg, and theory with Nordquist, at the 
Stockholm Conservatory, from 1884 to 1886. In 1887 he was con- 
certmaster in Bergen. He then continued his studies with Brodsky, 
in Leipzig. He traveled as a violin virtuoso, taught for three years 
in the Conservatory at Helsingfors; studied composition with Albert 
Becker, in Berlin, and violin with César Thomson, in Liége. From 
1893 to 1899 he was conductor of the symphony concerts of the 
Bergen Harmonie, and since 1899 he has been director of the National 
Theatre Opera, in Oslo. His violin compositions cover three suites 
and a concerto. 

‘Alfred Andersen-Wingar was born at Oslo (Christiania), October 
15, 1869. He studied with Alfred Paulsen, Johannes Haarklou, Jules 
Massenet, and André Gédalge. His professional work has been done 
in his native city, where he was first a violinist in the Theatre Orches- 
tra, 1890-99; viola player in the National Theatre Orchestra, 1901-05; 
and from 1911 leader of the Popular Symphony Concerts, partly sup- 
ported by a grant from the municipality. Since 1921 he has been a 
viola player in the Philharmonic Orchestra. Although comic opera is 
said to be his natural field, he has composed two symphonies and 
two violin concertos. 
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Sverre Jordan was born at Bergen, May 25, 1889. He studied 
with da Motta, W. Klatte, Conrad Ansorge, and Gortatowski, be- 
coming a composer, pianist, choral conductor, and musical critic. He 
has given successful concerts in Germany, Norway, Finland, and Den- 
mark. His compositions show the influence of Grieg. Among these 
are an orchestral suite, a violin sonata, short pieces for violin and a 
violin concerto. 


Sweden 


Joh. Helmich Roman was born October 26, 1694; at Stock- 
holm. He died October 19, 1758, on his estate at Haraldsmola, near 
Kalmar. Beginning with his seventh year, he played in the Royal 
Orchestra, and, in 1710, was a member of the court orchestra. He 
is called the Father of Swedish Music. He was granted a stipendium 
and studied for many years with Ariosti and Pepusch. In 1720 he 
returned to Stockholm, and in 1729 was Royal Conductor. The years 
from 1737 to 1739 were spent in Italy, England, and France. In 
1740 he became a member of the Swedish Academy of Science. He 
wrote two concerti grossi and is credited with 5 small concertos. The 
Larghetto from Concerto No. 2 with piano accompaniment by P. Vret- 
blad was published by Hansen in 1916. 


Franz Berwald was born July 23, 1796, at Stockholm, where he 
died April 2, 1868, as Director of the Conservatory. Berwald wrote 
a violin concerto, Opus 2, in C sharp minor, in 1820. This has lately 
been revised by Marteau, and was published in Leipzig, by Zimmer- 
man, in 1911. It may be obtained for either violin and orchestra, or 
for violin and piano, the piano part being by Karl Valentin. 

The first movement is Allegro moderato, in C sharp minor, 4-4 
time. The solo violin does not enter until page 2, section 4. There 
are some doubles in sections 6, 7, and 18. There is a change of key 
in part of section 20 and 21, but the original key is resumed before 
the close of the movement. The second movement is Adagio Rondo, 
6-8 time. There is not much work for the solo violin, and the move- 
ment leads without pause into the third movement, Rondo, Allegretto, 
in E minor, 2-4 time, the solo entering on the last half of the second 
beat in the-first measure. There are several changes in the key, be- 
fore the orchestra closes the movement with a two line passage. 

Andreas Randel was born October 6, 1806, near Karlskrona, and 
died October 27, 1864, at Stockholm. He studied with Cherubini 
and Baillot, in Paris, from 1821 to 1828. He was a member of the 
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court orchestra in Stockholm for many years, becoming concertmaster 
in 1861. He also taught in the Conservatory, being made a professor 
in 1859. As a composer he made use of national material, and con- 
tributed numbers for the orchestra, string quartets, and fantasies and 
concertos for the violin. 


Joseph Dente was born January 23, 1838, at Stockholm, where 
he died May 24, 1905. He studied violin with d’Aubert in Stockholm, 
and with Léonard in Brussels, and composition with Winge and Franz 
Beswald. In 1853 he became a violinist in the court orchestra at 
Stockholm. From 1861 he was répétiteur at the Opera, becoming 
concertmaster in 1868; conductor from 1879 to 1885; and from 1892 
to 1903 was a professor in the Conservatory, He composed a prize 
symphony, in D minor, in 1888; a concert overture, an operetta, songs, 
a Romance for violin and piano, and a violin concerto. 


Tor Aulin was born at Stockholm, September 10, 1866, and died 
there, March 1, 1914. He studied with Sauret and Philip Scharwenka, 
but shows the influence of Schumann in his writings. Aulin became 
active in the musical life of Stockholm about 1887, when he founded 
the Aulin Quartet, and two years later became concertmeister in the 
Hofkapelle. He has written three concertos for the violin, the first 
of which is not published; the second, in A minor, being published 
by Hamelle and Hainauer; while the third, in C minor, Opus 14, is 
published by Zimmerman. 

Aulin’s third concerto appeared in 1904, and is dedicated to Mar- 
teau. The first movement is Molto moderata, Lento, in 4-4 time. 
The solo opens with a cadenza after a ten measure introduction, 
and then, after another tutti, the solo repeats the cadenza, this time 
with change of key. The movement on the whole is difficult. The 
second movement, in 12-8 time, is in A flat and C major and is not 
difficult. The third movement, Finale, is Allegro molto, in C major, 
3-4 time. The solo opens the movement. The time alternates to some 
extent with 2-4, and on the third page of the movement changes to 
6-8, followed by alternations in the time for the rest of the move- 
ment. There are some doubles and arpeggios, and the movement 
is rather difficult. It is longer than the combined first and second 
movements. 

Aulin composed three cadenzas: one to Mozart's fifth concerto, 
published by Zimmermann, in 1907; one to the Brahms concerto, 
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published by Simrock, in 1908; and one to the first movement of 
Mozart’s third concerto, published by Zimmerman, in 1912. 


Wilhelm Stenhammar was born February 7, 1871, at Stockholm, 
where he studied in the Conservatory with Andersson, Sjogren, and 
Dente, after which he studied with Heinrich Barth, in Berlin, becom: 
ing known as a fine player as early as 1890, and he is known as a 
pianist, conductor, and composer. Beginning in 1897 he conducted 
the Stockholm Philharmonic, and, from 1900, assisted at the Opera 
and in Aulin’s quartet concerts. He spent the season of 1906-07@n 
Italy; then went to Gothenburg, where he conducted the choral and 
orchestral societies, and received his Ph.D. in 1916. His composi- 
tions are rather numerous, but only a few are of interest to the violin: 
ist. Among these are four string quartets, a quartet serenade, a violin 
sonata and a violin concerto. 


Natanael Berg was born at Stockholm, February 9, 1879. He 
studied to become a veterinary surgeon, but also studied music in the 
Royal Conservatory, at Stockholm. His compositions are chietly 
operatic or vocal, but he has also composed a violin concerto. 


Kurt M. Atterberg was born December 12, 1887, at Gothenburg. 
He is a self-taught composer, and plays the violoncello. Although his 
chief work is done as a radio engineer in the patent office at Stock- 
holm, he spends considerable time conducting concerts in various 
places and in composition. His work both as a conductor and as a 
composer is very highly praised by the critics both in England and 
on the continent where he has conducted in Gothenburg, Stockholm, 
Berlin (five times with the Philharmonic Orchestra), Vienna (Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra), Wiesbaden, Bremen, and elsewhere. 

Atterberg’s violin concerto, Opus 7, in E minor, was composed 
between May and September, 1913, in Stockholm and in its neighbor- 
hood, but was not published until 1924, when it appeared from the 
press of Breitkopf and Hartel, while an edition for Scandinavia is pub- 
lished by Nordiska Musikfodrlaget, Stockholm. The concerto was 
written because the composer wished to try all kinds of composition 
There is no dedication. The first performance was given in Gothen- 
berg, in February, 1914, with Sven Kjellstrom as soloist, and the com- 
poser conducting the orchestra. The orchestration calls for two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, 
trombone, tympani and strings. . 

The first movement is Moderato—Agitato, in E minor, 3-4 time. 
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There are two themes, followed by free development, then comes the 
cadenza, based upon the first theme. This is followed by a second 
hearing of the second theme and the movement is brought to a close 
with a Coda. The cadenza is the most difficult part of the movement. 


The second movement is Adagio cantabile, in A minor, 4-4 time. 
It is in the style of a song, and leads at the end with a modulation 
to G minor into the third movement, Rondo, Allegro molto, in 6-8 
time. This movement has three themes. The first is given out in 
G minor; the second in A minor; the third in B major. These are 
followed by another hearing of the second and first themes, in E 
minor. 

When the concerto was first heard in London the Morning Post 
of June 21, 1920, stated that the music was striking and interesting, and 
that the composer sustains an adventurous and purposeful individuality 
throughout the work. 

It was anounced on June 25, 1928, that Atterburg won the $10,000 
Columbia Phonograph prize in composition, for his Symphony in E 
major. 


Finland 


Jean Sibelius was born at Tavastehus, December 8, 1863. He 
first studied with Wegelius, then with Albert Becker in Berlin, and 
later with Goldmark in Vienna. He is considered the greatest com- 
poser of Finland, and draws a government pension. Sibelius has writ- 
ten a violin concerto, Opus 47, in C minor, that was first played by 
Halir, October 19, 1905, the year of its publication. It was first 
played in America by Maud Powell, November 30, 1906, in New 
York City. It is orchestrated for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, kettledrums, 
and strings. The first movement is Allegro moderato, in D minor. 
It is a peculiar and unique effusion, containing mixed rhythms; is 
orthodox in only a general way, and can hardly be explained by 
ordinary methods. It has almost the character of an improvisation, 
rather than close resemblance to accepted models. The customary 
two themes are in evidence, but are treated very freely, so as almost 
to elude technical analysis. Over a gently undulating accompaniment 
with divided and muted strings the solo violin announces the prin- 
cipal subject. The violin brings this matter to an end with passage 
work, partly unaccompanied. The orchestra now breaks in with a 
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section leading to the second theme which appears in the solo violin, 
Largamente, in D flat. What answers to the second portion of the 
movement follows with a new idea, Allegro molto, in B flat minor, 
by the orchestral violins with long held notes in the wind. This 
having been worked over through a crescendo to a climax, the music 
dies away in the lower toned instruments. The solo violin brings for- 
ward passage work, leading to an unaccompanied cadenza, at the 
conclusion of which the recapitulation appears with the principal 
subject in the bassoon, the solo violin playing passages above it. The 
violin takes up the subject and continues it as in the first part of the 
movement. The second theme, in D major, then returns in altered 
rhythm. The coda brings forward much of the material which opened 
the orchestral statement of the second part, the violin on this occa- 
sion playing brilliant passage work and arpeggios above it. It ends 
with a final reference to the principal theme in the solo instrument. 

The second movement, Adagio di molto, in B flat, 4-4 time, has 
five introductory measures in the wood wind after which the solo 
violin sings a broad and expressive theme, the harmony being filled 
in by the horns and the bassoons. At the close of this, a new section 
begins in the orchestra, the solo instrument continuing its subject. A 
repetition of the tuneful first theme in the orchestra follows, the solo 
violin playing a figuration above it, while it sings gently the closing 
strains of this melody and hums softly a little conclusion passage where- 
with the movement dies away. 

The third movement, Allegro ma non tanto, in D major, 3-4 time, 
is a brilliant showy piece in the general style and temper of a rondo, 
opening after four measures of repeated D’s on the kettledrums and 
lower strings, with a statement by the solo violin of its prancing first 
theme, the development of which moves to a brilliant climax. Fol- 
lowing the passage work in the solo violin, the resolute second theme, 
in C minor, is given out by the orchestra, the melody proper beginning 
in the violins and ‘cellos, and taken up shortly by the solo instrument 
in doubles. In the middle portion the work for the solo violin is in 
sixteenth notes. There is a long ascending passage in triplets, under 
which the clarinets suggest the rhythm of the principal theme. This 
is taken up by the other instruments and leads through a crescendo 
to the recapitulation. The first subject is announced by full orchestra, 
fortissimo, the solo violin following with it later on. The second theme 
now appears in D minor, at first as in the opening part, in the lower 
toned instruments, but is afterwards taken up by the violins. The 
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brilliant Coda, in D major, has an octave passage for the solo instru 
ment and suggestions of the principal theme in the accompaniment. 


Erkki Melartin was born at Kakisalmi, February 7, 1875. He 
studied at Helsingfors Music Institute, and in Vienna, Rome, and Ber- 
lin. In 1908 he became conductor in Viborg, where he remained two 
years. From 1911 to 1922 he was Director of the Helsingfors Music 
Institute. Melartin is one of the most prominent Finnish composers. 


.He has produced representative works in almost every department of 


music. His emotional lyricism causes him to draw often upon folk- 
song melody. He has appeared as conductor in Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Riga, Leningrad, Moscow, and elsewhere. Among his compo- 
sitions are five symphonies, symphonic poems, three orchestral suites, 
four string quartets, an opera, about two hundred songs, choral 
works, and a violin concerto. 


Denmark 


Peder Mandrup Lem was born in 1754 at Copenhagen and died 
in 1826. The manuscript of his concerto, in G major, is found in 
Vienna. 


Klaus Schall was born at Copenhagen, April 28, 1757. He was 
Concert Meister in 1792 and from 1817 to 1834 was conductor at 
the Royal Theatre at Copenhagen. He died at Kongens Lyngby, 
August 10, 1835. In Det Kongelige Bibliotek are three manuscript 
concertos—one in G major, dated 1786; one in D major, dated 1790; 
and one in C major, without date. 


Johann Peder Emil Hartmann was born at Copenhagen, May 
14, 1805, and died there March 10, 1900. He studied with his father, 
August Wilhelm Hartmann. In addition to his study of piano, violin, 
and ‘organ, Hartmann studied jurisprudence, and for a time held a 
government position. He assisted his father as organist of the Garri- 
son church and was a teacher in the Copenhagen Conservatory. His 
first opera was brought out in 1832. In 1836 he visited Germany, 
France and Switzerland. In 1840 he became the Director of the 
Copenhagen Conservatory. On the fiftieth anniversary of his musical 
life, in 1874, he received the Danebrog Order, and in 1879 was 
granted the degree of Ph.D. by the University of Copenhagen. Gade 
married his daughter. Among his other compositions he is credited 
with a concerto for violin solo, with accompaniment. 
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Niels Wilhelm Gade was born at Copenhagen, October 22, 1817. 
He studied in Leipzig with Mendelssohn, in 1843, and in 1845-46 
was assistant conductor to Mendelssohn in Leipzig. After the death 
of Mendelssohn in 1847, Gade became full conductor until the spring 
of 1848, when he returned to Copenhagen, where he lived as an organ- 
ist. At the death of Glaeser, in 1861, Gade was made conductor at 
Copenhagen, where he died December 21, 1890. Gade’s music is 
classed as midway between the classic and the new romantic. He was 
the first Danish composer to attract more than national notice and the 
only one to. become world famous. Gade has written some music 
for the violin, among which are the two sonatas, the one in D minor 
being one of the best of his works, and the violin concerto in D 
minor, Opus 56. The concerto is published by Breitkopf and Hartel. 
An arrangement for violin and organ (C. L. Werner) is issued by 
the same publishers. The manuscript is in Det Kongelige Bibliotek, 
Copenhagen. 

The first movement of Gade’s violin concerto is Allegro con 
fuoco, alla breve time. The solo begins in the eighth measure. The 
key changes to D major at section H. The concerto is not difficult, 
the most exacting part of the first movement being in section E and 
F where there is considerable work in doubles and a cadenza. The 
second movement is Romanze, Andantino espressivo, in B flat, 3-4 time. 
In point of beauty there are a great many slow movements in other 
concertos that are to be preferred. The third movement, Rondo 
scherzando, Allegro ma non troppo, is in D major, 2-4 time. It aver- 
ages somewhat more difficult than the first movement. At section D 
the key changes to F sharp major, poco meno Allegro, returning to 
the original tempo and key a few lines further along. A codavlike 
molto vivace section brings the movement to a close, the solo violin 
playing to the end. 


August Henrik Winding was born at Taaro (Laaland), March 
24, 1825, and died June 16, 1899. He studied in Copenhagen with 
Reinecke and Ree, in Prague with Dréeyschock, and later with Gade. 
He was a pianist and was director of the Copenhagen Conservatory. 
Winding wrote a violin concerto that is not available. 


Eduard Lassen was born in Copenhagen, April 13, 1830, and died 
at Weimar, January 15, 1904. He studied in Brussels, in 1842, and 
became a pianist and composer. In 1856 he became Court Music 
Director at Weimar, succeeding Liszt. In style Lassen favors the 
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modern German School. Lassen has written two violin concertos, 
Opus 87, in D major, published by Hainauer, in 1888, and by Ries 
and Erler; and Opus 149, in D major, published by Breitkopf and 
Hartel. Lassen died at Weimar, January 15, 1904. 

The first concerto, Opus 87, is dedicated to Carl Halir. The 
first movement is Allegro moderato, in D major, 4-4 time. The second 
movement is Andante cantabile, in B flat, 6-8 time. The third move- 
ment is Allegro risoluto 0 capriccioso. The movement contains an 
abundance of work in double stops and like the rest of the concerto 
is about grade five. 


Johan Adam Krygell was born at Noestved, September 18, 1835, 
and died at Copenhagen July 27, 1915. Krygell learned the painter's 
trade because his parents insisted upon it, but played the violin in his 
leisure hours and in that manner helped to earn his living. Although 
he had been organist at Herlufsholm, a boys’ school at Noestved, 
he did not succeed in entering the Royal Conservatory, at Copen- 
hagen, until he reached the age of thirty-two. He was gifted in 
counterpoint, and became a. productive composer, mostly for organ. 
From 1880 until his death he was organist at St. Matthew's Church, 
at Copenhagen. 

In Det Kongelige Bibliotek, at Copenhagen, are manuscripts of 
five of his concertos—Opus 25, in A minor; Opus 37, in C minor; 
Opus 71, in E minor; Opus 76, in A minor; and Opus 83, in D minor. 


Emil Hartman was born at Copenhagen, February 21, 1836, where 
he died July 19, 1898. He studied with Gade, his brother-in-law, 
whom he followed closely, and stands next to Gade in importance. 
Hartmann was a composer and organist but wrote a violin concerto, 
Opus 19, in G minor, which was published by Simrock. It may be 
obtained with piano or orchestral accompaniment. 


Peter Erasmus Lange-Miiller was born at Copenhagen, December 
1, 1850, and died in February, 1926. He received the degree M. A. 
in 1870. He studied with Gotfred Matthison-Hansen and Neupert, 
and also spent one year at the Copenhagen Royal Conservatory. He 
declares himself essentially self-taught. In 1879 he received the Anker 
Stipendium, and spent much time in study and travel in Germany, 
Austria, France, and Italy. Lange-Miiller is considered one of the 
foremost Danish composers, numbering among his works two sym- 
phonies, a piano trio, many piano pieces, choral works and songs, and 
a violin concerto. 
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Dr. Martin Cornelius Riibner was born at Copenhagen, October 
26, 1855. He studied in Copenhagen, with Gade, Hartmann, and E. 
Neupert, and left the Royal Conservatory with the first prize in 
piano, violin, and composition. At the age of eighteen he went to 
Leipzig where he studied with Reinecke and David. In the course 
of his travels he met, and was more or less intimate with, Joachim, 
Liszt, von Bulow, Rubinstein, Brahms, and many other musicians of 
note. He has been decorated with the great medal for art and science 
by the Grand Duke of Baden, also by Emperor William, and the 
reigning sovereigns of Denmark, Italy, Brazil, Sweden, and Monte- 
negro. In 1904 Ribner was invited to take charge of the music 
department at Columbia University, New York. The George Wash- 
ington University has conferred upon Ribner the degree of Doctor 
of Music. 

Rubner’s violin concerto is his Opus 30, in G minor. It was 
written in 1887 at Baden, Germany, and is dedicated to Princess 
Mathilde Lieven. It was published by Louis Oertel, Hanover, in 
1890, for violin and piano. It may also be obtained for violin and 
orchestra. The concerto was given its first public hearing at Karls- 
ruhe, in 1888, at one of the Tonkinstler Society concertos, with 
Florian Zajic as soloist, and Felix Mottl as conductor of the orches- 
tra. The concerto is scored for full orchestra, except only one trom- 
bone is required. 

The first movement is Allegro moderato, in G minor, 3-4 time. 
The orchestral introduction is very short, the solo entering on the 
last beat of the second measure, the same as in the Mendelssohn con- 
certo, Opus 64. There are plenty of difficulties in the ten pages 
of solo work, with numerous changes of key, time and tempo. A 
cadenza is introduced, and the movement as a whole is developed 
along the conventional lines, following the well known sonata form. 

The second movement is Andante con espressione, in E flat major, 
4-4 time. There is an intermediate section in E minor, Allegro mod- 
erato, changing back to Andante after a page, but remaining in the 
minor for another half page before the key of E flat major is resumed. 

The third movement is Finale, Allegro con energico, in G major, 
4-8 time, with sections in G minor and E flat major. The eight pages 
of the movement offer an abundance of brilliant and difficult music. 


Gustav Carl Helsted was born at Copenhagen, January 30, 1857, 
and died there March 1, 1924. He first studied in the Royal Con- 
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servatory of Music, at Copenhagen; later, on the continent. He be 
came organist at the Church of Our Lady, at Copenhagen, and 
Professor of Counterpoint at the Royal Conservatory of Music. He 
has composed considerable chamber music, orchestral and choral 
works. Helsted is Chairman of the Danish Concert Society and the 
Danish Composers’ Club. He has composed a violin concerto, 
Opus 27. 


Ludwig Holm was born December 24, 1858, at Copenhagen. He 
received his first violin instruction from his father, then entered the 
Royal Conservatory, where he studied with Tofte, Gade, J. P. E. 
Hartmann, and Gebauer. He also studied with Svendsen, and made 
study trips to Berlin and other music centers of Germany. He be- 
came a member of the court orchestra, in Copenhagen, in 1880; was 
made concertmaster in 1898, holding that post until 1917, and since 
1906 has been director of the Horneman Conservatory, in Copen- 
hagen. He has composed a violin concerto in addition to chamber 
music, piano music, and songs. 


August Enna was born at Nakskov, May 13, 1860, and died 
November 7, 1923. He was an operatic composer and violinist and 
composed a violin concerto which was published in 1897, by Hansen, 
in September, but without opus number. Enna is the only Danish 
opera composer who is known outside of his own country. When 
he began the study of music he was too poor a violinist to enter the 
Copenhagen orchestra. He was self taught until about 1888, when 
he was able, through the help of Gade, to secure a year’s study in 
Germany. His instructor in violin was Chr. Schjorring. He studied 
musical theory with P. Rasmussen, an organist. The first movement 
of Enna’s concerto is Allegro moderato, in D major, 4-4 time. It is 
not especially difficult. The second movement is Andante, in G 
minor, 3-8 time. This is a little over three pages in length, of which 
one page is marked Grazioso, in A major, 6-8 time. The third 
movement is Allegro scherzo. There is some work in doubles, chiefly 
thirds, sixths, octaves and tenths. The concerto is about: grade four. 


Axel Gade, son of N. W. Gade, was born May 28, 1860, at 
Copenhagen, where he died November 9, 1921. He first studied at 
the Danish Royal Conservatory, then with Valdemar Tofte, at Copen- 
hagen, then with Joachim, at Berlin. From 1884 he was a member 
of the Royal Orchestra at Copenhagen, and from 1910 was the lead- 
ing violinist. He was Professor of Violin at the Royal Conservatory 
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of Music, and later became one of the directors. Gade was a com- 
poser as well as a violinist, and left three violin concertos. 

Carl Nielsen was born at Norre Lyndelsee, June 9, 1864. He 
studied in the Conservatory, at Copenhagen. He rapidly made a 
name for himself as a composer. Since 1915 he has been Director 
of the Music Society of Copenhagen, and Musical Director of the 
Royal Conservatory. He has composed a violin concerto, Opus 33, 
published by Wm. Hansen, January 28, 1919. 

Sophus Christian Danning was born at Copenhagen, June 16, 
1867. He first studied in his native city, receiving instruction in 
theory from Bondeson, violin from Tofte, and piano from Orth. 
Later he continued his studies in Sondershausen, and with Jadassohn, 
in Leipzig. He received the Ancker Stipendium and continued his 
studies in Italy, France and Germany. After a sojourn in Finland, 
he became a teacher in Copenhagen, but in 1899, on Grieg’s recom: 
mendation he became conductor of the Bergen Opera and of the 
choral society, Harmonie. From 1907 to 1911 he was conductor 
of the opera at Oslo, and since 1914 has been city director at Odense. 
His compositions include operas, symphonies, overtures, cantatas, 
choruses, and a violin concerto. 

Hakon Borresen was born June 2, 1876, at Copenhagen, where 
he studied with Johann S. Svendsen, from 1897 to 1901. 

Bérresen has written a violin concerto, Op. 11, in G major. 
It was composed during the years 1901 and 1902, partly at Paris, 
partly at Brussels. It was first played publicly by Julius Thornberg, 
at Copenhagen in 1905, with Svendsen conducting, but was not pub- 
lished until September, 1908, when it was brought out by Hansen. 
The first movement, introduction, Allegro, is in G major, tranquil 
and full of warmth. The third movement, Molto vivace, like the first 
movement, is in G major, and is lively and rhythmical. 


Jens Laurison Emborg was born December 22, 1876, at Ringe. 
He studied with O. Malling, from 1897 to 1900, and with Valdemar 
Tofte, from 1898 to 1900, in Copenhagen, making composition, organ 
and violin his principal subjects. During the time he was studying 
he was music master at the Teachers’ Seminary, at Vordingborg, near 
Copenhagen, and since 1906 has been organist at Vordingborg, in 
addition to being assistant inspector of school singing since 1919. 


Emborg has composed two concertos for the violin. The first, 
concerto grosso, Opus 51, was composed during 1922 at Vordingborg. 
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It is dedicated to Professor Dr. Max Seiffert, of Berlin, in thankful 
friendship. Dr. Seiffert first played the concerto at Copenhagen, 
November 22, 1922. The score and parts were published by Kistner 
and Siegel, in Leipzig, in 1924. 

The first movement of the concerto is Andante; Allegro moderato 
con moto, in G minor, 3-4 time, with a Fuga following the intro- 
duction. The second movement is Adagio non troppo, in E flat major, 
2-4 time, with a coda at the close. The third movement is Alle- 
gretto, in G major, 6-8 time, and is of the Rondo type. The con 
certo is also arranged as a triple concerto for oboe, violin, and violon- 
cello, accompanied by strings and piano. 

Emborg’s second violin concerto, Opus 58, was composed during 
the month of August, 1925, at Vordingborg. It was played first by 
Professor Johannes Velden, at Berlin. The concerto is orchestrated 
for two oboes, two horns, the usual strings, and bells. The first 
movement is Allegro moderato, in D minor, 3-4 time, in the form of 
a Chaconne. The second movement is Adagio, in song form. The 
third is Allegro, Rondo. All three movements are based upon the 
same principal theme. 


Peder (Peter) Gram was born at Copenhagen, November 25, 
1881. He studied in the Leipzig Conservatory, and lives in Leipzig 
as an orchestra director. He has composed in various fields, includ- 
ing symphonies, chamber music, orchestra numbers, piano pieces, and 
a violin concerto, Op. 20, the last named being published by Hansen, 
February 24, 1923. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Netherlands and Switzerland. 


William Defesch, or de Fesch, known as a Flemish organist, 
living at Antwerp from 1725 to 1731, is said to have been born at 
Amsterdam, near the end of the seventeenth century, about 1695. 
In 1731 he went to London. He was an able violinist and wrote 
concertos for stringed instruments. Defesch died in 1758, or, accord- 
ing to some authorities, in 1760. 


Ernest Heinsius was an organist at Arnhein. In 1760 he went 
to Amsterdam, where he published six violin concertos, with accom- 
paniment for two violins, viola and clavecin. They are not available. 


Joseph Fodor, laine, brother of Anton Fodor, was born at Ven- 
loo, about 1752. He studied in Berlin, with Franz Benda, and then 
went to Paris. In 1794 he went to Russia, and died at Leningrad, 
October 3, 1828. He wrote at least nine concertos for the violin, 
of which the first, Opus 5, had the accompaniment scored for two 
violins, alto, bass, two oboes, and two horns, and was published in 
nine parts, by Hummel. The second, Opus 6, was in D flat major; 
the third, Opus 7, in E major; the fourth, Opus 9, in G flat major; 
the fifth, Opus 14, in C major. The sixth, in D flat major, was 
published by Sieber. The seventh had practically the same orches- 
tration. The ninth concerto was published by Boyer, in Paris. Manu-_ 
scripts of three of his concertos are in Mannheim and Munich and 
the manuscript of a concerto in D major is in the Milan Conservatory. 
In Darmstadt are two concertos, one only the solo violin part, of .a 
concerto that had an accompaniment for two violins, alto, bass, two 
oboes, and two horns. The other, called the seventh concerto, is 
for solo violin with accompaniment for two violins, alto and bass 
obl., horns, and oboes ad lib. 

In the Library of the Monastery at Heiligenkreuz, near Baden, 
is the manuscript of his concerto in D major. It is for solo violin, 
with accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, alto viola, 
and bass. The first movement is Allegro, in D major, 4-4 time. The 
second movement is Adagio, in A major, 3-4 time. The third move- 
ment is Rondo, Finale, in D major, 6-8 time. 
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Pierre Joseph Guislain was born at Bergen-op-Zoom, about 1756 
or 1757, and died at Antwerp, March 2, 1811. He was a violinist 
in the Opera at Antwerp, and wrote a concerto, in connection with 
six sonatas, for two violins, dedicated to Marcel de Vos. 


Ernest Schick was born in October, 1756, at Hague. His father 
was a dancing master and wanted him to take up the same line of 
work, but the boy turned rather to the violin, and studied with Esser 
and Lolli. Schick died in Berlin, December 10, 1815. He wrote 
two concertos. The first, Opus 1, was for violin with accompaniment 
for two violins, alto, bass, two oboes, and horn. It was published 
by Hummel, in Berlin, in 1783. A copy is in the British Museum. 


Joseph Franco-Mendes was probably born at Amsterdam, in 1816, 
and died in 1841. He was in Paris beginning in 1836. He is cred- 
ited with the composition of violin concertos. 


Jacques Hartog was born October 24, 1837, at Zalt-Bommel, and 
died October 3, 1917, at Amsterdam. He studied chiefly with Karl 
Wilhelm, in Krefeld, and Ferdinand Hiller, in Cologne. From 1881 
to 1885 he was conductor at Bussum. From 1886 to 1913 he was a 
teacher of musical history at the Amsterdam Conservatory, and from 
1903 he also gave lectures at the University. He is better known 
as an author than as a composer, but among his compositions is a 
concertino for violin. 

Jules Ten Brink was born at Amsterdam, November 4, 1838, and 
died at Paris, February 9, 1889. He studied in Amsterdam, with 
Heinze; in Brussels, with Dupont; in Leipzig, with E. F. Richter; and 
in Amsterdam, with Koch and others, and became a composer. From 
1860 to 1868 he was Music Director at Lyons, and then settled in 
Paris. His violin concerto, in A minor, Opus 7, was published by 
Noel, and by Mackar, Paris. It may be obtained with accompani- 
ment for piano or orchestra. Another concerto, called Concerto Char- 
acteristique, Opus 11, in B flat major, exists in manuscript in Det 
Kongelige Bibliotek, Copenhagen. 


Samuel de Lange, son of an organist by the same name, was born 
at Rotterdam, February 22, 1840. He is known as a composer and 
organist, and became Director of the Conservatory at Stuttgart, where 
he died, July 7, 1911. His violin concerto, Opus 22, in D minor, is 
published by Schott, with accompaniment for piano or orchestra, the 
first movement, Moderato, being published separately. The concerto 
is in three movements: the first, Moderato; the second, Andante con 
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moto; and the third, Vivo. It is of only moderate difficulty, being 
about grade four. The manuscript of his second concerto, in G minor, 
dated 1910, is in the Wurtt. Landesbibliothek, at Stuttgart. 


Georg Hendrick Witte was born November 16, 1843, at Utrecht. 
He studied with Nicolai, in Hague, from 1859 to 1862; then with 
Hauptmann and Reinecke, in Leipzig, until 1865, making his principal 
subjects piano, organ, theory, and composition. He remained in Leip- 
zig for the next two years, then spent two years in Essen, a year in 
Holland, another in Leipzig, and then returned to Essen in 1872 as 
music director. Since that time he remained in Essen, gradually as- 
suming more responsibility, and was made professor in 1904. Seven 
years later, in 1911, he was pensioned. He was still living in Essen 
as this was written (Autumn, 1925). . 

Witte’s violin concerto, Opus 18, was composed at Essen, in 1889. 
It was given its first public performance December 1, of the same 
year, at Essen, with Gustav Hollander as the soloist, and the composer 
as conductor of the orchestra. In 1914 the concerto was published by 
Tischer and Jagesberg, G.m.b.H. in Cologne. 

The concerto is in three movements. The first movement, in D 
major, is Allegro non troppo, in 2-2 time. The second movement is 
Andante cantabile, in G major, 4-4 time. The third movement is 
Allegro.con fuoco, in D major, 3-4 time. The concerto is not well 
known, and was not heard in Cologne until February 15, 1916, when 
it was played by Adolf Busch. The critics praised the concerto freely, 
saying it was composed for and not against the violin; that it was 
lyric, rhythmical, smooth in form, clearly constructed; that its com- 
poser thoroughly understood the violin and had produced a work 
well adapted to both violin and orchestra. 


Johann Gottfried Hendrik Mann was born at Hague, July 15, 
1858. He studied in Hague, at the Royal School of Music, and became 
Military Conductor at Leyden. His violin concerto, in D minor, 
Opus 101, was composed in 1900, and was published by van Eck at 
Hague about 1901, for violin and piano. 


Henri Seiffert was born at Hague, July 23, 1866. He studied 
in Brussels, with Cesar Thomson. He lived for many years in London, 
where he often played for Queen Victoria. He made concert trips 
through France, Holland, Belgium, Russia, Sweden, and France, and 
finally returned to Berlin, where he established himself as a violin 
teacher. He has composed three concertinos for the violin. The first, 
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Opus 19, in E minor, was published by Cranz, in 1909. The second, 


Opus 23, in E minor, was published by André. The third, Opus 26, in C 


minor, was published by André, in 1915. 


Willem Kes was born at Dordrecht, February 16, 1856. He 
studied with Reinecke, Bohm, David, Wieniawski, Joachim and Kuf- 
ferath. In 1876 he became soloist of the Park Orchestra, Amsterdam; 
and, in 1883, he was made conductor. He became conductor of the 
new Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, in 1888, but resigned 
in 1895. From 1896 to 1898 he was conductor of the Scottish Orches- 
tra, at Glasgow; then until 1900 was conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society of Moscow. He is now Director of the Music Institute at 


Coblenz. 


Kes has composed concertos for the violin. 


Theodore H. H. Verhey was born at Rotterdam, June 10, 1848, 
and died there in 1924. He first studied with his father, and later 
studied at Hague with Bargiel. He became a teacher and composer, 
living at Rotterdam. Verhey’s concerto, Opus 54, composed in 1905, 
was published by Zimmerman in 1906. It was first performed by Mr. 
Wagner, concert meister of the Arnheim Orchestra, and has since 
been taken up by Louis Wolff and several other violinists. The first 
movement is Allegro, in A minor, 4-4 time. After twenty measures 
introduction, the solo enters in a moderately difficult section. Sections 
O and P change to A major, but the solo violin has nothing in either 
section, nor in section Q, but begins the recapitulation at section R in 
the original key. The second movement, Allegretto, follows without 
pause, 4-4 time, but the solo has nothing until the tempo changes to 
Allegretto quasi Andantino, 3-4 time. About half way through the 
movement there is a change to Allegro non troppo, in E minor, lasting 
for about a page. There is then a return to the first part of the 
movement, now somewhat modified by the introduction of double 
stop work, and the movement is brought to a close. The third 
movement, Finale, is Allegro, in A minor, 2-4 time. After an introduc- 
tion of twenty-three measures, the solo opens in doubles. There is 
considerable work in doubles throughout the entire movement. About 
a page, from section Q through part of section V, is in E minor, after 
which the original key is resumed. The concerto is of moderate dif- 
ficulty, being about grade 5. 

Elizabeth Kuyper was born in Amsterdam, September 13, 1877. 
She studied in the Berlin Royal High School with H. Barth, and 
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Bruch. She became a teacher of theory, and leader of the Berlin 
Lady Artists’ Orchestra, and lady conductor of the Sanger-vereinigung 
of the German Lyceum Club. Among her compositions are a sonata 
for violin; a ballad for ‘cello; a serenade for orchestra and the violin 
concerto. The concerto is Opus 10, and is dedicated to Max Bruch. 
It was published in 1910, by Simrock. 


Christian Pieter Willem Kriens was born at Amsterdam, April 29, 
1881. He was a precocious violinist, and studied in the Conservatory 
at Hague, where he won the gold medal in 1895, at the age of fourteen, 
when he appeared in concert as soloist in Beethoven’s concertos for 
both violin and piano, and also as conductor of his own second sym- 
phony. From 1896 he toured as a soloist in the Low Countries and 
France. From 1899 he taught in the Hague Conservatory. In 1906 
he came to America as conductor of the French Opera Company, and 
soon settled in New York, where, in 1911, he started a quartet, and, 
in 1912, a Symphony Club, for the purpose of training young players. 
He has composed a string quartet, two sonatas, two symphonies, a 
symphonic poem, a suite, and a violin concerto, in D major, which was 
published by Rouart, Lerolle et Cie., at Paris. 


Johan Tobias Jakob Wilhelmi was born at Amsterdam, April 7, 
1885. He studied in Amsterdam and Cologne, and became an orches- 
tra leader in Amsterdam, Riga, at the Concert Society in Stockholm, 
and, from 1921, of the Court Band in Stockholm. 

Wilhelmi has composed a violin concerto, which appeared in 1921. 


Switzerland 


The first of the Swiss concerto composers was Joseph Hartmann 
Stuntz, who was born July 25, 1793, at Arlesheim, near Basel. He 
studied with Peter von Winter. He was a composer, chiefly of operas 
and church music but composed a violin concerto, in E major, with 
accompaniment for tympani (in E and B), two trumpets in E, two 
flutes, two clarinets in A, two bassoons, two violins, viola, and bass. 
The movements are Allegro, Romance with Rondo. The manuseript 
is in the Bayer. Staatsbibliothek, at Munich, where he died June 18, 
1859. 


Henrico Albicastro, whose real name is said to have been Weis- 
senburg, was born in Switzerland, near the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was a violinist and composer. Albicastro served as Captain 
in the Allied Armies during the Spanish war of Succession. In the 
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Grossherzoglichen Hofbibliothek, in Darmstadt, are found twelve of 
his concertos for four instruments—two violins, alto, and violin— 
with continued bass. These were published in Amsterdam, as his 
Opus 7. 

Jakob Zeughier, called also J. Z. Herrmann, was born at Zurich, 
in 1805. He studied with Wassermann, and, in 1818, he studied in 
Munich with Ferdinand Franzl. Zeughier was a lover of Beethoven’s 
music. In 1824 he founded a quartet and traveled for six years. For 
seven years, beginning with 1831, he was Conductor of Gentlemen’s 
Concerts at Manchester. Beginning in 1845 he gave concerts with or- 
chestra until March 28, 1865, less than three months before his death, 
which occurred at Liverpool, June 15, of the same year. Zeughier 
wrote a concerto for the violin, Opus 28. 


Nicolas Louis was born November 30, 1808, at Geneva, and died 
in December, 1857. He was a violinist, pianist and composer. His 
Opus 12 is a Concertino fantastique, for two violins and piano. 


Joseph Joachim Raff, known to all lovers of violin music through 
his Cavatina, was born at Lachen, May 27, 1822. He was practically 
self taught, but was influenced by Mendelssohn, Schumann and Liszt. 
Poverty, the demands of the publishers, his popularity and his native 
facility made Raff a prolific composer, but as he lacked self-criticism his 
works are of very unequal value, and his violin concertos are not con- 
sidered among his best works. His compositions stand about midway 
between the classical and the extreme romanticists. Raff died June 25, 
1882, at Frankfort on the Main. He composed two violin concertos, 
both of which were published by Siegel, with accompaniment for 
either piano or orchestra. The first of these is his Opus 161, in B 
minor, the second is Opus 206, in A minor. 

The first concerto is dedicated to Wilhelmj. The concerto was 
composed in 1870-71 at Wiesbaden, and was first played Thursday, 
August 24, 1871, in the fifth concert of the Kurhaus Administration, 
from manuscript, with Wilhelmj taking the solo and Wilhelm Jahn 
directing the orchestra. Wilhelmj was the only soloist. to play the 
concerto for at least a year, though the concerto was published in 
November, 1871, by C. F. W.. Siegel, of Leipzig. 

It is stated that the second public performance occurred April 9, 
1872, at the eighth Abonnements Concert at the Grossherzoglichen 
Hofkapelle, in Weimar. Wilhelmj was again the soloist, and the 
orchestra was under the direction of the composer. 
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The orchestration calls for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, four horns, two trombones, kettledrums, and strings. 

The first movement is Allegro poetico, in B minor, 3-4 time. The 
second movement is Andante non troppo, in G major, 3-4 time, with 
a section un poco piu mosso, in E flat major. The third movement is 
Allegro trionfale, in B major, 4-4 time, later becoming B minor, but 
ending poco piu mosso, in B major. 

Raff's second concerto, Opus 206, was composed during the 
summer and autumn of 1877, at Wiesbaden, and was finished by the 
end of September. It was first played at the Musikverein Concert, at 
Erfurt, Thursday, November 1, 1877, with Hugo Heermann as the 
soloist, and Adolf Golde conducting the orchestra. Heermann next ° 
played it at the Third Museum Concert, on Friday, November 9, 1877, 
at Frankfort on the Main, the orchestra being conducted by Karl 
Miller, to whom David's third concerto, Opus 17, is dedicated. The 
concerto was published in November, 1878, by Siegel, and the orches- 
tration is the same as for the first concerto. 

The first movement is Allegro, in A minor, 3-4 time, with a part of 
the movement in A major. The second movement is Adagio, in 4-4 
time, with the middle section in C minor. The third movement is in 
A minor, 6-8 time, changing to A major. 

Dr. Ernst Edward Frederick Hegar was born October 11, 1841, 
at Basel. He studied in Leipzig, with David, Richter, Hauptmann and 
Rietz, from 1857 to 1860, his chief subjects being violin, harmony, and 
composition. Hegar received his doctorate in 1889, from the Univer- 
sity of Zurich. He became Director of the Zurich Conservatory in 
1876, after having spent several years in musical activity in Warsaw, 
Paris, London, and elsewhere. 

Hegar’s violin concerto, Opus 3, was composed in Zurich during 
the month of March, 1872. It was published by André, in 1873. The 
chief reason for composing the concerto was the desire to compose his 
own concerto. The first performance was given in Zurich in 1873 at 
a concert of the Universal Music Society. The accompaniment is 
scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two 
horns, two trumpets, tympani, and strings. The first movement is 
Allegro ma non troppo, in D major. After an orchestral introduction 
the solo violin performs some preludiary passages, which lead up the 
entry of the first theme in D major. Later this theme is taken up by 
the orchestra and carried forward while the solo violin withdraws 
into contrapuntal passages, and the transition proceeds in this manner 
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to the second theme in A major. An orchestral section leads into the 
second movement, Intermezzo, Andante con moto, in G major, which 
isin rondo form. The third movement, Allegro ma non troppo, carries 
through the motives of the first theme as independent motives. Then 
follows the repetition of the themes of the first movement, followed 
by a coda which brings the movement to a close. 


Karl Courvoisier was born at Basel, November 12, 1846, and 
died in 1908. He studied from 1867 in the Leipzig Conservatory, 
with David and Réntgen, and in 1869-70, in Berlin, with Joachim. Be- 
ginning in 1871 he was a theatre orchestra player in Frankfort, and 
in 1875-76 in Dusseldorf. Although he started out as a violinist he 
turned to vocal music and became a teacher of singing in Liverpool in 
1885. He wrote several theoretical works, and numerous instru- 
mental numbers, including a violin concerto. 


Dr. Hans Huber was born June 28, 1852, at Sch6newerd, near 
Olten. From 1870 to 1874 he studied in Leipzig with Richter, Reinecke, 
and Wenzel. In 1896 he became Director of the School of Music at 
Basil. He was a composer, and his works show the influence of 
Brahms, Schumann, Liszt and Wagner. Dr. Huber died at Locarno, 
December 24, 1921. He wrote a violin concerto, Opus 40, in G minor, 
published by Schott, the first movement, Moderato, being published 
separately. The second movement is Allegro vivace; the third is Al- 
legro con fuoco. It is not very difficult. 


Benno (Benoit) Hollander was born June 8, 1853, at Amsterdam. 
He studied with Massenet and Saint Saéns, and became a violinist and 
composer. He became-a concert meister in London, and in 1887 was 
appointed as teacher in the Guildhall Music School, but after 1903 he 
returned to concert work. Hollander has written two violin concertos. 


Albert Fuchs was born at Basle, August 6, 1858, and died at 
Dresden, February 15, 1910. He studied in the Leipzig Conservatory 
from 1876 to 1879, and became Music Director at Treves in 1880. 
He lived in Dresden from 1883 to 1889 when he became owner of 
the Wiesbaden Conservatory. Fuchs died at Dresden, February 15, 
1910. He has written a violin concerto, Opus 25, in C minor, which 
is published by Siegel. 

Joseph Lauber was born at Ruswil (Lucerne), December 25, 
1864. He studied with Gust. Weber, in Zurich; with Rheinberger, 
in Munich: and with Massenet, in Paris. He lived in Neuchatel, then 
in Zurich, and then in Geneva, where for two years he was conductor 
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at the Grand Theatre, and then became a teacher in the Conserva- 
tory for a short time. He then became professor of composition at 
the Geneva conservatory and first conductor of the opera there for 
two years. He is considered an excellent teacher, and has composed 
many pieces remarkable for construction and orchestration. Among 
these are two concertos for the violin. One of these was played by 
Henri Marteau, in 1910. 


Dr. Hermann Suter was born April 28, 1870, at Kaiserstuhl, 
Aargau. He studied in Basel, with Hans Huber and Alfred Glaus, 
from 1886 to 1888, and with D. Pruckner and others in Stuttgart 
and Leipzig, from 1888 to 1891, making piano, organ, and composi- 
tion his chief subjects. From 1892 to 1902 he was music director 
and organist in Zurich, after which-he went to Basel as director of the 
symphony concerts the Liedertafel (male choir) and the Gesang- 
verein (mixed choir) at Basle. He was Director of the Conservatory 
at Basle, from 1918 to 1921. He is the most eminent Swiss con- 
ductor. Strauss and Reger dedicated to him several of their best 
works. In 1912 the University of Basle gave him the Doctorate, h. c. 
His compositions show admirable construction and invention. 

Suter’s violin concerto, Opus 23, was composed during the years 
1919 to 1921 on the Rhein and elsewhere. It is dedicated to Adolf 
Busch through friendship, and was published by Hug and Co., at 
Leipzig, in 1924, with piano accompaniment. The concerto was 
given its first public performance in January, 1922, at Basel, with 
Adolf Bach as the soloist, and the composer conducting the orchestra. 
The orchestration calls for two flutes, two oboes, English horn, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, three horns, two trumpets, tympani, triangle, 
harp, and the usual strings. 

The first movement is Allegro amabile, in A major. It is in the 
well known sonata form, songfully lyric in character, gay, and com- 
ing to a climax in the cadenza. The second movement is Tempestuoso, 
in D minor. This isa stormy movement, full of dark and melancholy 
coloring. It passes without pause into the third movement, Quasi , 
Fantasia—Allegretto grazioso, the first part in A minor, and the sec- 
ond in A major. The movements require ten, six and nine minutes 
respectively for their performance. 


Alberto Bachmann was born at Geneva, March 20, 1875. At the 
age of ten he began his studies with Ysaye in Brussels, and continued 
them with this master for four years, following this course of study 
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with a year in Liege, with Cesar Thomson, 1889-1890. Bachmann 
became leader of the Conzerthaus, Berlin, in 1892. From 1893 to 
1894 he was a solo violinist in the Philharmonic Orchestra in Munich. 
The next four years were spent as a teacher in Geneva, but in 1898 
Bachmann went to Paris as a violin virtuoso and Director of the Con- 
servatory of Violinists of Paris, which position he still holds, Bach- 
mann combines literary work with his playing, directing his talent 
to works on the violin and its masters. 

Bachmann’s First Concerto, Opus 42, was written in 1902, in 
~ Paris, and was dedicated to Vincent d’Indy. It was published the 
same year by Schott Freres, Brussels. The concerto was first played 
at Paris, by Bachmann, in 1903, LeRey conducting the orchestra. The 
first movement is built upon three principal themes, and contains the 
usual difficulties of high grade virtuoso music. The second movement 
is an Aria in old style, broad, and very serious. The third move- 
ment is lively, in 3-4 time. After an introduction a singing theme 
runs through, somewhat in the style of an old Scotch dance. 

Bachmann’s Second Concerto, wthout Opus number, was written 
in London, January, 1905. It is dedicated to Mr. Wiernsberger, a 
musician of merit, and was published by Simrock, Berlin, in 1905. 
Although written for a full orchestral accompaniment, this concerto 
was first performed by Bachmann in Paris, 1905, with piano accom- 
paniment. This concerto differs in some respects from the Opus 
42, in that the first movement is built upon two principal themes 
instead of three. Its special difficulties are the doubles and rapid 
passages. The second movement, in F sharp major, is also built upon 
two themes. The third movement is a Rondo, bright and quick, with 
an intermediate section in a more sober style. 

Bachmann has also written a cadenza to Mendelssohn’s concerto, 
Opus 64; one to the Beethoven concerto; and one to Paganini, Opus 
6, published by Costallat, in 1911; and one to the Brahms concerto, 
published by Simrock, in 1909. 

Alexandre Denéréaz was born at Lausanne, July 31, 1875. He 
studied at the Royal Conservatory, at Dresden, from 1891 to 1895, 
having as his instructors F. Draeseke in composition; C. H. Doring 
in piano; and Jannsen in organ. He became organist at St. Francis’ 
Church, in Lausanne, and Professor of organ and composition at the 
Conservatory. Since 1908 he has been lecturer on the philosophy of 
music at the University. Denéréaz is the author of several important 
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works on music. Among his compositions are three symphonies, two 
symphonic poems, symphonic variations, two quartets, and a violin 
concerto, in D major, which was first performed by Thibaud. 


Charlotte Ruegger was born at Lucerne, November 17, 1876. 
She studied with Zajic, Colyns, and Cesar Thomson, at the Brussels 
Conservatory, where she won first prize. After making many suc- 
cessful tours of Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and France, she 
came to America, where she first taught at the Conservatory, at Ober- 
lin, Ohio; and later at Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. She has 


composed a violin concerto, a sonata, several solos, and etudes. 


Hermann von Glenck was born at Zurich, January 5, 1883. He 
studied composition at the High School for Music, in Berlin, with 
R. Kahn. He served as opera conductor at Weimar and Metz for a 
short time, but has since devoted himself entirely to composition. He 
lives in Zurich. His works are finely orchestrated and show great 
musical imagination. 


von Glenck has composed a concerto for the violin. 


Othmar Schoeck was born at Brunnen, September 1, 1886. He 
was the son of an artist, and began the study of art, but turned to 
music. He studied for two years, from 1905 to 1907, at the Con- 
servatory at Zurich and spent a year at Leipzig with Max Reger. 
Since 1917 he has been in St. Gallen as conductor of the Subscription 
Concerts. He is well known as a composer, having written about 
140 songs, a violin sonata, string quartet and other compositions. His 
new opera, “Venus,” was given its first performance at Zurich, May 
10, 1923. His violin concerto, quasi una Fantasie, Opus 21, was 
published by Hug & Co. in 1912. It is in B flat major, and is avail- 
able with accompaniment for either orchestra or piano. The concerto 
is in three movements, the second and third movements being joined 
in both theme and development. It is praised by critics, special men- 
tion being made of the charm of the first movement, the deep sub- 
jectivity of the second movement, and the sprightliness of the third. 


Walter Schulthess was born July 24, 1894, at Zurich. He studied 
in Zurich, with Andrea and Moeckel, and in 1915-16 with Cour- 
voisier and Schmid-Lindner, in Munich. In 1921 he married Stefi 
Geyer. He lives in Zurich. He has done considerable composing, 
among which is a Concertino, Opus 7, for violin and orchestra, pub- 


lished by Schott. 
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Pantscho Wladigeroff was born at Ziirich, March 13, 1898. He 
studied in the Berlin State Academy for Music with Paul Juon and 
Georg Schumann. At the time this was written he was living in 
Berlin (1923). It is sometimes said that Wladigeroff was born in 
Roumania, and came with his parents to Switzerland in early child- 


hood. 


His violin concerto, Opus 11, is dedicated to his brother. It was 
published in the Universal Edition, in 1922. According to the state- 
ment on the concerto, it is in F minor, but it is written without key 
signature, and is full of accidentals. At the beginning the concerto 
is marked Heftig, in 4-4 time. The solo begins in the seventh meas- 
ure, in doubles. After a cadenza on the second page, the key of F 
minor is indicated, until the fifth page, where, after an interval of 
51 measures without key signature, the key becomes F sharp major, 
for two pages. On the seventh page the key again becomes F minor, 
after which the flats are dropped two at a time. Later the key changes 
to C minor, then to F minor, then to F major, but with so many 
accidentals introduced all the time there is hardly any use of burden- 
ing the performer by forcing him to remember which key he is trying 
to use. In section 27 there are 117 accidentals in 17 measures, or 
about two-thirds of all the possibilities. In section 29, in three meas- 
ures of doubles, requiring 19 changes of fingering, twelve of the nine- 
teen have both notes accidentals, three have one of the notes acci- 
dental, while only four comply with the key signature. Another 
feature of the concerto is seen in a glissando run, written in doubles, 
with 10 sixteenth notes in the lower part, against 15 thirty-seconds 
in the upper part, but without any indication that two notes are to 
be played against three. 

There is no strict division into three movements, but at section 
15, where the key is F sharp major, the tempo changes to Andante 
cantabile, with an intermediate section, piu mosso, and returns to 
Andante cantabile at section 20. At section 22 a ten measure Allegro 
leads into Vivace at section 23, becoming Allegro ma non troppo at 
section 24, corresponding loosely to the third movement. 

Siegfried Wagner, son of Richard Wagner, was born at Trieb- 
schen/Lucerne, June 6, 1869, but is a German composer, specializing 
chiefly in operas, but he has composed a violin concerto. The score 
and parts were published in 1916 by Giéssel. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The Western Hemisphere. 


The Western Hemisphere has not been prolific in the production 
of noted composers of any kind, and, least of all, in the composers 
of violin concertos. Although America has been settled, at least in 
part, since before the first violin concerto was written, there are 
only a few names that can be included in the list of concerto writers 
and these have not yet become world famous through their efforts 
along this line. 

There are, however, a number of composers who are often, but 
incorrectly, classed as American composers, whose names will be 
found elsewhere, following the plan of putting each composer in the 
chapter on the country where he was born, instead of where he may 
have composed the concerto, or where he may have been naturalized. 
There is a growing tendency for more American composers to produce 
works of a larger magnitude and of greater artistic value, and it is 
hoped that some of these compositions will eventually rank with the 
greatest. 

The first composer of a violin concerto to be born in the United 
States was Homer Newton Bartlett, who was born at Olive, New 
York, December 28, 1845. He studied with C. B. Mills, Braun, and 
Jacobsen. He was an organist in New York City from 1860, and was 
in the Madison Avenue Baptist Church from 1885. He was a prolific 
composer, numbering nearly 250 works, organ and piano numbers, 
an opera, an operetta, a symphonic poem, and a violin concerto. 


William J. McCoy was born at Crestline, Ohio, in 1848. He 
studied with Dr. William Mason, and then in the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory. For many years he was active in San Francisco. He has com- 
posed a considerable number of different kinds of music, including 
an incomplete violin concerto. 


Adolf Martin Foerster was born at Pittsburgh, February 2, 1854. 
From 1872 to 1875 he studied in Leipzig, with Richter, Wenzel, Pap- 
peritz, Coccius, Schimon, and Gnill. After his return to America 
he taught in Fort Wayne, Indiana, and then went to Pittsburgh, 
where he was living in 1916. In addition to his compositions for 
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voice, piano, and orchestra, he composed a concerto for violin and 
orchestra, Opus 53. 


Henry Albert Lang was born at New Orleans, in 1854. He 
studied in the Stuttgart Conservatory, and with V. Lachner, becoming 
a pianist and composer. He toured with Remenyi, then taught in 
the Karlsruhe Conservatory, in Riga, and in Kénigsberg. In 1890 
he returned to America, remaining for a year in Galveston, Texas, 
then going to Philadelphia. He received the degree Mus.D. in 1911, 
and has taught in the Philadelphia Conservatory since 1913. He has 
composed two symphonies, a piano quintet, two string quartets, two 
piano trios, a ‘cello sonata, piano pieces, songs, a suite, and a violin 
concerto. 


Henry Schoenefeld was born at Milwaukee, October 4, 1857. 
He studied in the Leipzig Conservatory, with Papperitz, Richter, 
Schradieck, Wenner, and Lassen. In 1879 he returned to the United 
States, and located in Chicago, where he lived as a pianist, composer 
and director of the men’s chorus, “Germania.” In 1904 he went to 
Los Angeles. He is credited with the composition of one violin 
concerto. 

Schoenefeld’s concerto, Opus 15, was first published in 1915, by 
R. W. Heffelfinger, Los Angeles, but a new edition was published in 
1928, by Schirmer. 

The first movement is Allegro maestoso, in D minor, 4-4 time. 
A single sixteenth note stroke on the tympani introduces the solo 
violin and strings in a fortissimo section, the orchestra having but 
a single chord, while the solo instrument has a cadenza section, mostly 
in three string chords and doubles for three lines, after which the 
main orchestral section is heard for 48 measures. After a general 
working out of the subject matter the recapitulation follows, leading 
eventually into an elaborate cadenza of two pages for the solo instru- 
ment. This is followed by a short closing section, where the solo 
violin has 19, 21, and 25 notes to the beat, with the solo continuing 
to the end of the movement. There are 10 pages, or half of the entire 
concerto in the first movement. , 

The second movement is Andante molto espressivo, in D major, 
4-4 time, three pages in length. It does not show the broad melo- 
dies of many of the other concertos. 

The third movement, Finale, is a Rondo, Allegro con spirito, in 
D minor, 6-8 time, broken by two sections, the last being marked 
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Sostenuto, in D major, 2-4 time, opening in three string chords, but 
returning to D minor, 6-8 time. There are seven pages in this move- 
ment. The concerto, as a whole, offers some good material. 


Harry Rowe Shelley was born at New Haven, June 8, 1858. He 
studied with Stoeckel, at Yale; with Dudley Buck, in Brooklyn; later 
for three years with Dvorak; then in Paris and London. He is a 
composer for piano, organ, and orchestra, but is probably better 
known as a song writer and as a teacher of theory in the Metropolitan 
College, New York. He has, however, written a violin concerto 
which was first played in Brooklyn during the season of 1890-91. 


Henry Holden Huss, a descendant of John Huss, Bohemian 
patriot and martyr, was born at Newark, New Jersey, June 21, 1862. 
He studied first with his father, then from 1882 to 1885 he studied 
piano with Giehrl, and organ and theory with O. B. Boise, and then 
with Rheinberger, at the Munich Conservatory, playing his Rhapsody 
for piano and orchestra at graduation. He returned to New York, 
where he lived as a teacher and composer. In 1904 he married Hilde- 
gard Hoffman, a concert soprano, and since then they have given 
many joint performances. He has composed a violin sonata, and one 
violin concerto, Opus 12, in C minor, dedicated to Maud Powell, who 
introduced it. 


Gustav Saenger was born at New York, May 31, 1865. He 
studied with C. Richter, L. Meyer and Dr. Leopold Damrosch. He 
was a violinist in several orchestras, including the M.O.H., the Sym- 
phony, and Philharmonic orchestras, until 1893. He then became 
Assistant Conductor to W. Furst, at the Empire Theater, later suc- 
ceeding him. In 1897 he became an arranger for Carl Fischer. This 
work developed to such an extent that in 1909 he became confidential 
adviser and editor in chief of all of Fischer’s publications. In 1900 
he became editor of The Metronome, and in 1904 editor of The 
Musical Observer, both Fischer publications. 


Saenger has done considerable composing, but the only number 
he has contributed to the violin concerto is his Concertino, Opus 83, 
in G minor. It is dedicated to Miss Edna V. Minor, and was pub- 
lished by Fischer, in 1899. The concertino opens Allegro moderato, 
in 4-4 time, with the solo entering after a two line introduction. 
There is an intermediate section, in G major, about half through the 
number. There is a moderate amount of double stop work, but it is 
not difficult, being about grade 2 to 3. 
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Earl R. Drake was born near Aurora, Illinois, November 26, 
1865, and died at Chicago, May 6, 1916. He first studied violin with 
Rosenbecker, in Chicago, from 1880 to 1883; with Schradieck, in 
Cincinnati, in 1884-85; with Carl Hild, from 1886 to 1888; piano and 
composition with Kolling, from 1889 to 1891; and during 1892 he 
studied violin with Joachim, in Berlin. Drake was head of the violin 
department in the Gottschalk Lyric School, Chicago, from 1893 to 
1897, but organized his own school in 1900. From 1895 to 1910 he 
spent part of the time making concert tours. 

Drake composed a violin concerto, in E minor, which was pub- 
lished by the Willis Music Co. It is not in the strict concerto form, 
but has a short introductory Andante, the subjects of which are intro- 
duced by the reeds, followed by the strings, and leading to the more 
brilliant Allegro Animato by the full orchestra. The solo violin 
enters in a Scena, developed from the opening subjects. There is an 
abrupt change to the romance, played with muted accompaniment 
of the strings. The second part is more agitated in character, and 
closes with a repetition of the beginning. After a few measures of 
transitional matter the Finale, Allegro Giocoso is introduced. The 
opening subject is somewhat humorous in style and leads to the second 
subject in much the same vein. The Cantabile follows, first by the 
strings and harp and then by the solo violin. After the development 
comes the cadenza, which is followed by a tributary movement, given 
as a climax by the whole orchestra, and closely followed by a spirited 
finale, developed from the first subject of the finale. The concerto 
is dedicated to Bernhard Listemann, and was first performed in Chi- 
cago, March 16, 1911, the composer playing the solo, and Listemann 
conducting the orchestra. 


Max Bendix was born at Detroit, March 8, 1866. He studied 
chiefly with Jacobsohn. Bendix played in the orchestras conducted 
by Thomas, Seidl, and Van der Stucken, and in 1886 was made con- 
certmaster of the Thomas (now Chicago Symphony) Orchestra. Dur- 
ing the Chicago Exposition, in 1893, he was conductor. He founded 
a quartet, and, from 1897 to 1903, toured either with the quartet or 
as a soloist. He was conductor of the orchestra at the St. Louis 
Exposition, in 1904, and at the San Francisco Exposition, in 1915. 
He spent some time in New York as a member of the opera orches- 
tras. Among his compositions are numbers for the orchestra and a 
violin concerto. 
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Louis Adolphe Coerne was born at Newark, New Jersey, Febru: 
ary 27, 1870. He studied in Stuttgart and Paris, between the ages 
of six and ten, and then studied at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., and later at Munich. His chief teachers were Rheinberger, and 
for the violin, Hieber. In June, 1905, Coerne was given the degree 
Ph. D. by Harvard University, his thesis being “The Evolution of 
Modern Orchestration.” This was the first time the University had 
given the degree for special work in music. Coerne has held various 
directorships in Buffalo, Troy, Columbus, Harvard University, and 
Olivet College. On July 1, 1910, he became Director of Music and 
Professor of the History and Science of Music in the University of 
Wisconsin. He was then Professor of Music at Connecticut College - 
for Women, at New London, Conn. Coerne died at Boston, Sep- 
tember 11, 1922. His violin concertino, Opus 63, in D major, was 
written while in college. It is published by Bosworth. 

Coerne’s concertino is in three movements. The first is Intro- 
duzione; Allegro, in D major, 4-4 time. There is an introduction 
of twenty measures, Andante sostenuto, before the entrance of the 
solo. A cadenza, ad lib., is introduced on the third page. The solo 
violin plays to the end of the movement. The second movement is 
Romance et intermezzo, Adagio, in A minor, 4-4 time, with an inter- 
mediate section, Molto vivace, in 68 time, but returning to the 
opening of the Adagio. Then the next six measures are played an 
octave higher than in the first part, while the ending is the same 
as the final nine measures of the first part, followed by a long hold 
on A. The third movement is Rondo; Allegro brillante, in D major, 
2-4 time, changing to Allegretto grazioso, in 9-8 time, for five lines, 
but returning to Allegro come primo, in 2-4 time. On the last page 
are found four sections, the first being marked Allegretto scherzando, 
in 6-8 time; the second, Allegro, in 2-4 time; the third Allegretto 
grazioso, in 9-8 time; the fourth Allegro, in 2-4 time. There are no 
special difficulties, and the violin plays to the end of the movement. 

Frederick Shepherd Converse was born at Newton, Mass., Jan- 
uary 15, 1871. He studied with Paine, at Harvard University, where 
he was given the A.B. degree in 1893, with highest honors in music. 
His Opus 1, a sonata for violin and piano, was produced in 1909. 
After his graduation from Harvard, Converse studied with Baermann 
and Chadwick, in Boston, from 1894 to 1896; then for two years 
with Rheinberger, in the Conservatory at Munich. From 1898 to 
1901 he taught in the New England Conservatory, at Boston. From 
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1901 to 1904 he was an instructor in music. From 1904 to 1907 he 

was assistant professor at Harvard. He then resigned to devote him 

self to composition, but, later, became professor of theory and com’ 

ce at the New England Conservatory. He is now in Westwood, 
ass. 


Converse has composed one violin concerto, Opus 13. 


Victor Benham was born in Brooklyn, New York, in 1871. He 
studied with Marmontel, and was known as a child prodigy. He has 
lived in Europe most of the time except from 1890-1900 and 1904- 
1912. Although he is a pianist, his compositions include also two 
symphonies, five string quartets, and a violin concerto. 


Ernst Henry Schelling was born at Belvidere, New Jersey, July 
26, 1876. He studied with Mathais, in Paris, and later with Mosz- 
kowski, Pruckner, Hans Huber, Pfitzner, Leschetizky, and Paderewski. 
He has composed a violin concerto which was played in 1917, at one 
of the concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Blair Fairchild was born at Belmont, Massachusetts, June 23, 
1877. Originally he was in the diplomatic service in the East. He 
studied with Widor and Ganaye. Since 1903 he has been mostly 
in Paris. As a composer he has written various orchestra numbers, 
a piano quintet, a piano trio, a string quartet, a violin sonata, and 
much other chamber music, besides a violin concerto, which was 
published by Augener, in 1919. His concert de chamber for violin, 
piano and ‘string quartet, Opus 26, was published by Augener in 1912. 


Franz Carl Bornschein was born at Baltimore, February 10, 1879. 
He first studied with his father, then in the Peabody Conservatory, 
from 1895 to 1902, taking violin with Joan C. Van Hulsteijn, and 
harmony with Phillip Kahmer and Otis Bardwell Boise. He became 
~ a violin teacher and director of the junior orchestra in the Peabody 
Conservatory. He became director of the orchestra of the Baltimore 
Music School Settlement, in 1913. He is a musical critic, solo vio- 
linist and composer, but has written only a little for the violin. 
Bornschein’s concerto, in G minor, has the first movement Alle- 
gro maestoso, in 3-4 time, with some in 2-4. There is some work in 
octaves, and three cadenzas, all short, are introduced. The key 
changes to B major, and the time is 9-8, before the second move- 
ment, which is Andante espressivo, in B major, 3-4 time, changing 
later to Animato. The movement is not difficult, but it is laid in a 
key that is not popular with violinists. The third movement, Allegro, 
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in G major, 3-8 time, contains some work in doubles and arpeggios. 
The concerto is about grade 3 to 3Y: 


Henry Royal Hoaré was born at Mineral Point, Wisconsin, June 
1, 1882. He studied violin with his uncle, Frank Hoaré, during his 
youth, and then with Earl Drake and Bernhard Listemann at Chicago. 
For about two years, from 1907 to 1909, he was occupied with concert 
playing throughout the Central States and Canada. He has also 
studied harmony and composition with Adolf Weidig, in Chicago. 
Hoaré is head instructor in violin at the Chicago Fine Arts Conserva- 
tory of Music. 


Hoaré’s concerto is his Opus 7. It was composed at Chicago, 
during thirty-three evenings from February to April, 1923, but has 
been revised in minor details and orchestrated by the composer since 
its completion. The concerto is dedicated to Miss Grace Prugger, 
who assisted in the development of the work. The concerto was 
published by Clayton F. Summy, in 1925. MHoaré’s chief reason for 
composing the concerto was a desire to present a really great Ameri- 
can concerto to the violinist and concert patron. 


The first movement opens Moderato Espressione, with a three 
measure introduction before the solo violin enters with a four measure 
cadenza. This is followed by a second introductory phrase of two 
measures, and a second cadenza of four measures, leading into the 
main movement, Allegro moderato, in G minor, 4-4 time. There are 
few modifications of the key demanded by the harmony, and the 
signature remains the same, but there are modulations to A major, 
F major and B flat major. An intermediate Lento section leads back 
to the Allegro moderato, in G minor. The accompaniment here is a 
bass solo with a counter melody for cornet. Then follows a return to 
Andante espressivo, Tempo I. The movement is built upon three 
main themes, but these are not rigidly developed, and there is no 
regular recapitulation. There is plenty of work to be found in the 
doubles, three and four string chords, staccato and spiccato bowings, 
and triplets. A Lento section of fourteen measures for orchestra leads 
into the second movement, Adagio, in D major, 3-4 time, which opens 
with a beautiful solo on the G string. This later changes to the D 
string. Then the key modulates to B major, following which come 
two modulations worked out in eight measures, the first to E major, 
the second to G major. The solo violin then remains in G major. 
Thirty-eight measures from the end of the movement the solo violin 
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plays its theme with a tremolando accompaniment. The climax comes 
seven measures before the end of the movement, after which there 
is a gradual diminuendo, with the solo instrument playing to the end 
of the movement. 

The third movement is Allegro Brillante, in G minor, 4-4 time. 
The solo violin enters in the eleventh measure. This is the most 
dificult movement of the concerto, containing many chords and dou- 
ble stops of all kinds. After the first main solo there is a ten measure 
tutti, modulating to D major. Then comes a solo for the violin with 
an independent solo for the ‘cello. This is followed shortly by a 
solo on the G string, twelve measures in length. The same theme 
then is heard, two octaves higher, but this time in D minor. Then 
follows a “duel” between orchestra and violin with an abundance of 
work for both. After a tutti of fourteen measures the violin enters 
in triplets, in which the underlying theme is really a solo for the 
bass in B minor, with the solo violin obbligato. The solo violin then 
returns with the opening theme, heard near the beginning of the 
Allegro. This is followed by a climax, with runs in thirty-seconds 
and harmonics, while the closing section of four measures is Presto, 
fortissimo. 


John Powell was born September 6, 1882, at Richmond, Va. He 
obtained his first instruction in music from his sister, Mrs. J. S. 
Brockenbrough, and from F. C. Hahr, a musician of Richmond, 
who taught him piano and harmony. Later, Powell went to Vienna, 
where he studied piano with Leschetizky, and composition with Carl 
Nawratil. As a pianist, Powell made his debut in Berlin, in Decem- 
ber, 1907, and appeared later in Vienna, Paris, and London. His 
musical compositions are more for the piano than for the violin, but 
he has written a violin concerto which was first performed by Efrem 
Zimbalist, at a concert of the Richmond (Va.) Festival, April 30, 
1912, when Powell played Liszt’s E flat concerto for piano. Zimbal- 
ist played only the first movement at that time, owing to lack of time 
for complete rehearsal, but rendered the entire concerto for the first 
time in New York, December 14, 1912, at a concert given by himself 
at Carnegie Hall. Nathan Franko was the conductor. The concerto 
is scored for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, English horn, two clari- 
nets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three 
trombones, tuba, kettledrums, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, glocken- 
spiel, sandpaper shuffle, harp, celestra, and strings. 
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The first movement is Allegro moderato, in E major, 4-4 time. The 
main movement is preceded by introductory material which consists 
of a passage set forth by the wood-winds and horns, followed by a 
declamatory section given to the solo violin. This is heard twice, 
and a short passage leads to the principal subject, given out by the 
solo instrument. A tutti, made up of material of the principal sub- 
ject, is followed by a scherzando idea, heard in the violin, which 
soon is followed by a theme, also given to the solo instrument, accom 
panied by the strings. There is an accelerando, and the principal 
theme now returns in 3-4 time. A rallentando leads to the second 
subject in B major, played broadly on the G string by the solo 
violin. There is a change to 4-4 time, and the material of the intro- 
duction is heard in the brass and wood-wind. Development now 
sets in, both the principal subject and the second theme, as well as 
subsidiary material being worked out. The recapitulation opens with 
the principal subject in the solo instrument, as at first. The second 
theme—now in E major—is once more given to the solo violin. 
Episodical material follows, but the principal subject returns, and is 
worked over, finally bringing the movement to an end with a single 
long-held E in the solo violin. 

The second movement is Andante con moto, in C sharp minor, 
4-8 time. The subject matter of this movement is derived from negro 
folk music. After two introductory measures, the solo instrument 
announces the principal theme—after the nature of a cradle song—on 
the G string. The wood-winds continue it, and the subject is par- 
tially repeated in the strings, and by the solo instrument. A develop- 
ment -of this leads to a second theme, in B major, also given to the 
solo violin. The trumpet takes up this subject and the solo instru- 
ment plays passage-work around it. The first theme returns in the 
English horn, and later in the violin. In the solo instrument, also, the 
second subject is reheard; but it is with suggestions of the first theme 
that the movement comes to a conclusion. 

The third movement, Presto molto con humore, in B minor, 2-2 
time, opens with nine measures of introductory material, to be fol- 
lowed by the statement of the first theme, announced by the solo 
violin. This theme, as in the case of the majority of the others, is - 
manifestly of negro origin. A second theme, now in E major, is 
heard in 3-2 time in the strings and wood-wind. The solo instrument 
enters with a counter melody. There is a rallentando, followed by 
declamatory material leading to a third subject, sung expressively by 
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the violin. The first theme returns in the trombones, with passage- 
work for the solo violin. A fourth subject is then given out by the 
bassoon, and more passage-work follows in the solo instrument, with 
a new idea in the oboe, a sand-paper shuffle accompanying it. The 
violin takes up this theme, and after it the first subject returns. The 
second theme is then reheard, with a counter-subject working against 
it in the clarinet; this counter-subject is extensively developed, and 
there is working over of previous material. The third subject returns 
in the strings, and there are suggestions of the first in the trumpets 
and bassoons. The fourth theme, for the bassoon, also is given repeti- 
tion. The principal subject is again set forth by the solo instrument, 
and other material is repeated, the work being brought to a conclusion 
by a brilliant coda. 


Edwin Grasse was born in New York City, August 13, 1884. He 
has been blind from infancy, but this handicap did not prevent his 
studying music, so he began at the age of five years to study violin 
with Carl Hauser, in New York, continuing with him for nine years, 
after which he went to Brussels, where he studied for three years with 
César Thomson. In 1901, when he finished his work with Thomson, 


‘he won the Prix de capacité, and when he made his debut in Berlin, 


February 22, 1902, he made a great success. He then toured Ger- 
many and England, and returned to New York in 1903, after which 
he made a tour of the United States. Later Grasse took up the study 
of organ playing with Daniel R. Philippi, and became so proficient 
that he was soon giving concerts where he would play part of his 
numbers on the violin and part on the organ. He then became 
organist of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, New York City, but 
also devotes part of his time to concert work. As a composer, Grasse 


- has often been called the American Mendelssohn. Up to this time 


he has composed two violin concertos. 

His first concerto, Opus 6, was composed at Millbrook, New 
York, in August, 1906, when the composer ‘was twenty-two years of 
age. It is dedicated to his former teacher, Carl Hauser. At this 
time the concerto is still in manuscript, and has not been given a 
public hearing. 

The first movement of the concerto is Allegro, in G major, 4-4 
time. The orchestral introduction of twenty measures is played by 
the wind instruments, the theme being given to the first flute. - The 
solo violin then enters with exceedingly diffcult fingered octaves, 
and after a few measures of chords and other work, takes up the 
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main theme, chiefly on the E string. After sixteen measures of solo, 
there is a short orchestral passage of four measures in which a very 
rhythmic and energetic short theme is introduced, contrasting strongly 
with the first theme. The solo violin then interrupts the orchestra 
with passage work, modulating through F minor, F sharp minor, D 
major and B flat major, to F major, where the energetic theme is 
again played by the orchestra. After four measures the key of E 
minor is reached, and the solo violin has a semi-variation on this 
short theme. After difficult tenths for the solo violin, an organ 
point on A is heard, and there is an orchestral passage of six meas- 
ures. The second theme is then heard in D major. This theme has 
a pastoral rhythm, and is very similar to the first theme. After thirty- 
two measures of solo, an extensive tutti introduces the development, 
in which the short rhythmical theme that separates themes one and 
two is especially developed. The solo violin is heard, at first in F 
major, with a figuration of the energetic theme and the pastoral 
second theme. After modulation through A flat major, D flat major, 
B minor, and other keys, there is a short theme of longing, in A flat, 
which is repeated, in B major, until a new organ point on D is reached. 
Very difficult technical passages for the solo violin are then heard. 
After this, theme one is played by the orchestra, but this is inter- 
rupted by agitated violin passages, culminating in the tenths which 
precede the organ point tutti, which leads to theme two, this time 
played in G major. This leads directly into the coda, and after 
tenths for the violin, five fortissimo chords for the orchestra and 
solo violin bring the movement to a close. 


The second movement is Adagio Fantasia, in B minor, 4-4 time. 
While treated in a very free style, the movement resembles that of 
a sonata in having two distinct subjects, the principal theme, in B 
minor, and the second subject an improvisation, in D major, on theme 
two of the first movement. The B minor theme is rather sombre, 
and one can hear in it a hopeless desire for worldly affection. The 
movement is full of orchestral coloring, having measures in which the 
leaders of each string desk are heard. separately, while they are 
being answered by an occasional chord for tutti strings. There are 
four measures of tutti, after which the solo violin is heard in the 
actual Adagio theme. Then follow nine measures, including a whole 
note*B, held while the tutti passage is again played, this time modu- 
lating into D minor. After a solo passage of twelve measures, there 
is a short tutti for strings only. Then twelve more measures of solo 
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are heard, leading into D major, and the Fantasia on theme two of 
the Allegro is heard. This section is pastoral in its nature. After a 
duet between the orchestra and the solo violin, with all sorts of 
figurations for the solo instrument, there is a short development, 
which leads through G sharp minor, B minor, D minor, F minor, 
and again to G sharp minor, until finally the organ point of the 
first movement is heard in B minor, with crashing chords for the 
brasses. After this there is a very short cadenza, which brings back 
theme one of the Adagio, and the movement dies away like the wind 
after sun-down. 

The third movement, Finale, tempo giusto, is in G major, 3-4 
time. This movement is in strong contrast to the other two, since 
it is full of rather boistrous gayety. First there is a tutti of four 
measures, announcing the principal theme. The solo violin then 
begins the theme in double stops, and, after some very brilliant 
measures for the solo instrument, there is a short tutti of eight 
measures, after which there is a long stretch of solo work, as the 
violin follows the orchestra directly into D major, where theme two 
of this movement is played in joyful passages on the G string. After 
this there is a tutti beginning the development. The solo violin is 
heard in B major, later in E major, and there is difficult passage work, 
while the modulation leads through F sharp minor, E minor, and 
D major back to G major. After theme two has been heard in 
G major, the coda with a separate theme is introduced. The coda 
is lengthy, and the concerto is finally brought to a close with joyous 
chords for both solo violin and orchestra. 

Grasse’s second concerto, Opus 45, is dedicated to Mr. Edwin 
Litchfield Turnbull, President of the Johns Hopkins Musical Asso- 
ciation, of Baltimore, who commissioned Grasse to compose the con- 
certo in 1921. During the summer of that year, while Grasse was 
a visitor at Camp Lanier, Eliot, Maine, the inspiration, themes, and 
general outline of the work came to the composer, but the concerto 
was very largely composed during the month of October, 1921, in 
New York City, and the orchestral score was not completed until 
January, 1922. The orchestration calls for two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, 
tympani, and the usual strings. It has also been arranged for piano 
accompaniment. The concerto was given its first public hearing 
Tuesday evening, April 25, 1922, under the auspices of the Johns 
Hopkins Musical Association, at Peabody Institute, Baltimore. The 
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solo was played by the composer, and the orchestra was conducted by 
Charles H. Bochau. The work received warm praise from the critics, 
who said it was rich in melody, skilfully orchestrated, and written 
with a master’s hand. 

The first movement, Allegro agitato, in E minor, is written in 
sonata form. It has two distinct themes, the second being in G 
major. The Allegro begins with two measures of tutti, after which 
the solo violin enters with the principal theme on the G string. The 
accompaniment in eighth notes for the strings gives the opening meas- 
ures an effect of intense agitation, since the theme itself is full of 
passion. After eighteen measures of solo, the orchestra takes up the 
theme, and after eight measures of tutti, the solo violin has very 
brilliant passage work. This part of the movement, beginning in E 
flat major, is heard also in D flat and B minor, modulating to G major, 
where the second theme is played principally upon the A and E 
strings, with a delicate accompaniment for the clarinet in eighths, 
answered by the strings in quarter notes. There is a marked con- 
trast between the two themes, the second being quiet and full of 
longing. After this theme has been extensively developed, the actual 
development of the movement begins with a tutti, which brings out 
the first theme, beginning on a chord of the ninth, on the dominant 
of C major. After modulation through E flat major, E sharp major, 
A major, D minor, and F major, the violin begins with agitated 
passages in sixths. Arpeggios and other difficult technical figuration 
lead through D minor, G minor, D major, E major, G sharp minor, 
and F major, to the return of the first subject in E minor. This time 
there is no tutti, and the figuration separating the first and second 
themes is heard in changed harmonies, followed by the second theme 
played in C major on the G string. After twenty measures of solo 
the coda is heard, and after exceedingly brilliant passages for a short 
time, the movement is brought to a conclusion with chords for both 
orchestra and solo ‘violin. 

The second movement is Andante espressivo, in G major, 3-4 
time. This short, lyric movement is peaceful in character, and in 
the style of an improvisation. There is a tutti of sixteen measures, 
eight of which are for oboe solo, and eight for the first flute. The 
solo violin then takes up this theme on the A string. This Andante 
has no actual development, but, after the principal theme has been 
heard, there is an improvisation on the second theme of the first 
movement, the theme now appearing in triplets. This portion of the 
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movement modulates through B flat major, D flat major, C sharp 
minor, B major, E minor, D major, F major, B flat minor, and A flat 
major, to a chord of the seventh, during which a high E-flat for 
the solo violin introduces a miniature cadenza of three measures. The 
first subject of the Andante is then heard, principally upon the D 
and G strings. Just as the short cadenza was built on a chord of 
the seventh, as played by the orchestra, this time the accompaniment 
to the reappearance of the principal theme begins with a chord of the 
sixth in E flat major, but soon returns to G major. The coda comes 
suddenly. The opening tutti of the Andante is heard, followed by 
the second theme of the first movement in triplets, and there are four 


_ measures of tutti and four of solo violin alternating. 


The third movement is Finale, Allegro vivace, in E major, 3-4 
time. This movement is very boisterous in character, very short, and 
is not written in strict sonata form. The first theme is introduced 
by the orchestra, at first by three trombones, then by four horns, 
while the violins take up the theme gradually. There are eight meas- 
ures of tutti, after which the solo violin takes the theme on the E 
string. After 32 measures of solo, there are twelve measures of tutti, 
followed by passages for the solo violin, accompanied by the strings, 
two flutes, and one clarinet. Theme two, in C major, is then intro- 
duced. In the accompaniment for strings the rhythm is rather in- 
tricate, but characteristic. The theme itself is heard on the G string, 
and its gayety strongly resembles a peasant dance. After this has 
been developed a short tutti of eight measures introduces the actual 
development, which brings out entirely theme one. There is no 
actual return of the first subject, but the second theme is played in E 
major. This leads directly into the very short coda, and the finale 
ends rather unexpectedly, somewhat like a joyous festival which is 
over before we are able to realize it fully. The difficulties in the 
concerto .are entirely for the solo violin, and any reasonably good 
orchestra can furnish an effective accompaniment. 


Cecil Burleigh, one of the younger American composers, was 
born April 17, 1885, at Wyoming, N. Y. He studied in Berlin, from 
1903 to 1905, with Anton Witek and Max Grunberg, returning to 
Chicago, where he studied for the following two years with Emil 
Sauret and Felix Borowski, his principal subjects being violin, theory, 
and composition. From 1907 to 1909 Burleigh toured the United 
States and Canada as a concert violinist. He became teacher of violin 
in the Western Institute of Music, Denver, Colorado, in 1909, and 
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went from there in 1911 as teacher of violin and theory to Morning: 
side College, Sioux City, Iowa, where he remained until 1914. Fol- 
lowing a tour of the eastern states, he went to the University of 
Montana, Missoula, Mont., as teacher of violin and theory. He then 
located in New York, and in 1921 went to the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Burleigh’s concerto, Opus 25, was written in 1914, while teach- 
ing in Sioux City, and was published in August, 1915, by Clayton F. 
Summy, Chicago, but in the spring of 1926 the orchestral score was 
still in manuscript. Shortly after publication the concerto was 
played by Miss Dora Becker, at Bucknell University, with piano 
accompaniment; and by Samuel Gardner, at Providence, R. I. The 
first performance with orchestra was given in Chicago, March 2, 
1916, at one of the concerts of the American Symphony Orchestra, 
Miss Amy Neill being the soloist, with Glenn Dillard Gunn conduct- 
ing the orchestra. 

The concerto is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two bassoons, 
four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tympani, and strings. 
The opening movement is Moderato, in E minor, 3-4 time, and is to 
be played with breadth and power. There are three main subjects, 
and after their presentation the development of the second subject 
is followed by an orchestral section containing a development of the 
first theme. A partially accompanied cadenza follows, based mainly 
upon the first subject, and this is followed by the recapitulation. The 
second movement in C major, 4-4 time, is to be played slowly and 
with great feeling. It is built upon two subjects, presented pianissimo. 
This is followed by the development. of the second theme, and 
approaches a climax on the first theme, and gradually diminishes to the 
close. The third movement, in E minor, 68 time, has a scherzando 
introduction of twelve measures preceding the first subject. This 
leads into a development of the first theme of the concerto. An 
orchestral passage follows, and leads to the second subject, then to 
the development of the second and first themes, followed by a return 
of the scherzando, and the first and second subjects in original form. 
Then follows polyphonic development of the first subject, and fortis- 
simo development of the second subject, leading to the Finale, in 3-4 
time, built upon the opening theme of the concerto. A short coda, 
based upon the first subject of the last movement follows, bringing 
the concerto to a close. 
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Burleigh composed his second concerto at Missoula, Montana, 
during the year 1917. He was, at that time, in charge of the violin 
and theoretical departments of the University of Montana (1914 
1918). The concerto was not played publicly, however, until 1919, 
when Burleigh played it at ‘Columbia University, New York City. 
The concerto was published the same year by Carl Fischer, for violin 
and piano. The orchestra parts and score are still in manuscript. 
The concerto is dedicated to Atossa Burleigh. It is intended to sug- 
gest Indian life, but the themes are original with the composer. The 
orchestration calls for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bas- 
soons, four French horns, three trombones, tuba, timpani, and the 
usual strings. The first movement is marked Somberly; Rather gruffly. 
It is in A minor, 6-4 time. The movement is difficult to outline, be- 
cause of the irregular development of the three subjects upon which 
it is based. There is considerable double stop work in the three pages 
that make up the movement. After the initial pause before the solo 
enters, there are practically no rests for the solo instrument. There 
is no pause between the first and second movements. The latter is 
marked, Chant, in pensive mood. It is in F major, 3-4 time, and is 
to be played with muted strings. With the exception of a three 
measure rest near the first part of the movement the solo instrument 
plays to the end of the movement, which is only one page in length, 
and closing very softly. The third movement is marked Swiftly; 
Savagely. It is in A minor, 4-4 time. It opens in harmonics, forte. 
The movement is based upon two subjects, which are developed 
Then follows the recapitulation, leading into the coda, which brings 
the movement to a conclusion. The last movement is as long as the 
first two together, and has about the same degree of difficulty as 
the first. The difficulties are, however, legitimate and playable, so 
that the violinist can derive pleasure as well as benefit from the 
concerto. 

Burleigh’s third concerto, Opus 60, was composed between 1925 
and 1928 at Madison, Wisconsin. It is dedicated to Gilbert Ross, 
and was published by Carl Fischer in September, 1928, for violin 
and piano or violin and orchestra. The concerto was given its first 
public hearing in 1926, at London, when Gilbert Ross played it in 
recital. The scoring calls for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, four horns, three trombones, tuba, tympani, and the 


usual strings. 
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The concerto is written in C minor, in two movements, the first 
being moderately slow, and is marked “Heroically.”. The second 
movement in 42 and 12-8 time, starts slowly and tranquilly, and 
gradually merges into the section marked “with abandon.” 

This concerto is a worthy addition to Burleigh’s other con- 
certos, and contains an abundance of moderately difficult and grateful 
music, written for, and not against, the violin. 


Albert Spalding was born at Chicago, August 15, 1888. He 
first studied at the Bologna Conservatory, with Buitrago and Chiti, 
then with Lefort. He made his début as a violinist at Paris, in 1905, 
and then toured France, Germany, and England. He returned to 
America in 1908-09, and then toured in Scandinavia, Russia, Holland, 
Italy, and Egypt. Since 1912 he has visited America frequently. He 
was in service in the World War for about two years. His compo- 
sitions are chiefly for the violin and include two violin concertos. 


Arthur Emil Uhe was born at Chicago, in 1892. He studied 
first with his father, then in the Chicago Musical College, and then 
with Thomson, in Brussels. Begisning in 1911 he toured Norway, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and England. In 1914 he became conductor 
of the orchestra at Lindsborg, Kansas, and teacher in Bethany Col- 
lege. He has composed a concerto for violin, besides other numbers 
for both violin and piano. 

Leo Sowerby was born May 1, 1895, at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
He first studied in his native city, but went to Chicago at the age of 
fourteen, and with the exception of short absences, has lived in the 
latter city since that time. He studied in the American Conservatory 
of Music, taking his work in piano with Calvin Lampert, and com- 
position with Arthur Olaf Anderson, and there, later, became a 
teacher of musical theory. In 1917 he joined the army, where he 
was soon promoted to the rank of bandmaster, serving with the 332d 
Field Artillery in America, England, and France. In 1922 he was 
awarded the American Prix de Rome, at the American Academy, at 
Rome, and remained there for two years, after which he again be- 
came associated with the American Conservatory of Music, in 
Chicago. 

Sowerby’s compositions are chiefly for the piano, organ or orches- 
tra, but he has published a suite for violin and piano, and has com- 
posed a concerto for violin and orchestra, in which composition he 
made his initial appearance as an American composer. The concerto 
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was composed in Chicago, during the month of June, 1913, when the 
composer had just passed his eighteenth birthday, and he has since 
stated that at the time of its composition he had no special inspira- 
tion in his task. The concerto was dedicated to Herman Felber, 
Jr., who first presented the work publicly Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 18, 1913, at a concert of American music, in Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Glenn Dillard Gunn. The orchestration calls for full orchestra 
The first movement is moderately fast, in G minor, 3-4 time. It is 
in the well-known sonata form, and generally lyric in character. The 
second movement is slow, in 6-8 time, and is really only an interlude, 
and an introduction to the third movement, which follows without 
pause. The third movement is fast, in G major, 2-4 time. It is in 
modified sonata form, and is brilliant in character. At the time this 
was written, the composer stated that he is now making a complete 
revision and re-orchestration of the concerto, amounting to a com- 
plete rewriting of the entire work, and that it was uncertain when 
the revised concerto would be produced. 

Miss Grace White, the only woman representative in America 
among the composers of violin concertos, and the seventh, and last, 
of the women who have been recorded as composers of violin con- 
certos, was born November 12, 1896, at Sioux City, Iowa. Miss 
White has been a music student practically all her life, having begun 
the study of piano and composition at the age of five years with her 
mother. She studied in Sioux City, with Cecil Burleigh, from 1911 
to 1914. The following year she went to New York, where she 
studied with Schradieck, Percy Goetschius, and W. J. Henderson, 
until 1916, and again with Burleigh, then with Leopold Auer, Ernest 
Bloch, and Daniel Gregory Mason. Miss White is a teacher and 
concert violinist, and is on the faculty of Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Miss White has composed two violin concertos, the first, in B 
minor, and the second in E flat major. The second concerto, Opus 
18, was first written in Sioux City, in August, 1914, and was given 
its first hearing there, in November, the same year. During Miss 
White’s years of study in New York, 1915-16, she revised the con- 
certo. At the time this was written, the concerto had not been sub- 
mitted to any publisher for publication. The composition of the con- 
certo was not premeditated, but the themes seemed to fit themselves 
into the concerto form. The first movement is Andante, in 3-4 time. 
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It has a slow stately theme, that gathers momentum as it progresses, 
and is gradually improvised upon by the violin, up to the cadenza, 
which forms the climax. The chief difficulties are found in the 
octaves, double stops and passages. The second movement is Allegro, 
in C minor, 4-4 time. This movement is based upon a piquant theme, 
using varying rhythmic patterns, developed somewhat in the rondo 
form. The digressing themes are of smooth, melodic character, though 
taken largely from the principal theme. The third movement contains 
elements of the ideas found in both the first and second movemnients 
The concerto is orchestrated for small orchestra. 


Le Chevalier de Saint Georges, a notorious mulatto, was born 
at Guadeloupe, December 25, 1745. He studied with Leclair, and 
became an elegant, eccentric player, who enjoyed great success. He 
was noted as a dancer, fencer, horseman, and in other forms of ath- 
letics. Traeg mentions seven of his concertos: 1) for solo violin, 
with accompaniment for two violins, two violas, two oboes, two flutes, 
two horns, and bass, in D major. 2) for solo violin, with accompani- 
ment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, viola, and bass, in C 
major. 3) the same as 2), but in D major. 4) for solo violin, with 
accompaniment for two violins, viola, and bass, in C major. 5) for 
solo violin, with accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, 
viola, and bass, in G major. 6) for solo violin, with the same accom 
paniment, also in G major. 7) for solo violin, with the same accom- 
paniment, in A major. Two of his concertos were published in Paris, 
by Bailleux, and another was published by Pleyel. A manuscript copy 
of the fifth and sixth is in the British Museum. In the Bayer Staats- 
bibliothek, in Munich, are manuscripts of two of his concertos. One 
is in C major, and has the movements Allegro, Adagio molto, and 
Rondeau. The other is in G major, and has the movements Allegro, 
Largo, and Rondeau. 


José Mauricio Nunes Garcia was born in 1767 at Rio de Janeiro, 
where he died in 1830. He was a composer and conductor at the 
Chapel Royal at Rio de Janeiro. His position entitled him to travel 
with the King and his family. He wrote five violin concertos, which 
are in manuscript in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 329-332. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Austria and Bohemia, from 1805 to the Present Time. 
Austria. 


Wenzel Heinrich (Vaclav Jindrich) Veit was born January 19, 
1805, at Repnik or Kzepnitz, near Leitmeritz, and died at Leitmeritz, 
February 16, 1864. He was self taught, but is considered an excel- 
lent composer. His concertino, Opus 25, in D major, known as 
a musical joke, and introducing five toy instruments, was published 
by Hoffmann, at Prague, before 1845. 


Anton Emil Titl was born at Pernstein, Moravia, October 5, 
1809. He died at Vienna, January 21, 1882. Titl is best known 
through his Serenade. He wrote a violin concerto in D minor. This 
was played in Chicago, December 25, 1897, by Leopold Kramer. 


Ferdinand Karl Fuchs was born February 11, 1811, at Vienna, 
where he died January 7, 1848. He studied in the Vienna Conserva- 
tory, and composed a concertino, Opus 1, published by Trentsensky 
and Vieweg, at Vienna. 

Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst was born at Brunn, Moravia, May 6, 
1814. He studied in the Conservatory at Vienna, his violin teacher 
being Bohm, while Seyfried taught him composition and counterpoint. 
Ernst was not a pupil of Spohr, but was greatly influenced by him. 
Ernst’s sad loss of his betrothed cast a great shadow of sadness 
over his life and writings. In summarizing his points of merit critics 
say that he possessed the quality of sentiment in relation to violin 
playing to a higher degree than any of Germany’s long line of vio- 
linists, or of all the world. His extensive skill as a performer was 
exceptional, and he is no less distinguished as a composer. Ernst 
was a great friend of Mendelssohn and David. He spent six years in 
Paris, beginning in 1832, and began to play at the London Philhar- 
monic concerts on April 15, 1844. It is interesting to note that Ernst 
wrote six studies which he dedicated to Laub, Sainton, Joachim, 
Vieuxtemps, Hellmesberger and Bazzini. Ernst died at Nice, October 
8, 1865. 
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Ernst wrote a Concertino, in D major, Opus 12, published by 
Schlesinger, Litolff, Meyer, and Costallat, which appeared before 
1845. It is written in three movements. The first movement is 
Allegro moderato, in D major, 44 time. There is an orchestral 
introduction of 51 measures. The solo enters in doubles, and con- 
tinues for three and one-half pages except for three short intermis- 
sions, totalling eight measures. There is an orchestral section of 22 
measures at the end. The movement abounds in double stops, runs 
in thirty-seconds and sixty-fourths, three string chords in sixteenths, 
mostly with the open E as one of the notes, some four string arpeggios, 
and work in tenths. The second movement is Andante molto, in A 
major, 4-4 time, changing to D major when about two-thirds through 
the two pages which make up the movement. | It is not especially 
difficult, some octaves, broken octaves, and a cadenza of two and one- 
half lines offering the most work. A five measure tutti brings the 
movement to an end. The third movement is Rondo, Valse, in D 
major, 3-8 time. The solo enters in the twenty-fourth measure. This 
movement is as long as the other two combined, and offers fully as 
many difficulties, of about the same nature, but with the addition of 
a dozen measures of harmonics, of which two measures are in double 
harmonics. 

His concerto, Opus 23, in F sharp minor, is said to have had the 
motive of trying to outshine Paganini in difficulty. Certainly, if Ernst 
did not succeed in this undertaking, he did not fall far short, and it 
may be safely said that for a combination of beauty and difficulty the 
concerto is unsurpassed, but the difficulties are usually lost on the 
public. 

Ernst’s Concerto in F sharp minor is essentially in one movement, 
thus departing from typical three movement type. It opens in 4-4 
time, Allegro moderato, with a long orchestral introduction of ninety- 
nine measures, in which the principal themes are announced. At the 
entrance of the solo the difficulties begin almost at once. The con- 
certo has two main solos, the first with a few interruptions extending 
to section K, with the second division beginning at section F. At 
section K the orchestra puts forward again about the same themes as 
at the beginning, and the solo begins again at section L, modified to 
some extent, by leaving out the introductory work and with change 
of key. At section O the key changes, and at R comes the orches- 
tral passage to introduce the solo again at section S$, which is the 
same melody as at section F, but this time the key is F sharp major. 
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The introduction of numerous double sharps and three string chords 
makes the correct intonation more difficult. This part may be followed 
by a cadenza. Section V-is marked Lento and the key comes back to 
the minor, but at section W the time increases again. Nearly all of 
this section and the following section is in octaves, written octavo, 
and all near the bridge, while at section X the key changes again to 
F sharp major. The solo ends with this section and the last section, 
Allegro molto, doppio movimento, is given over to the orchestra. 


The chief editions of Ernst’s Concerto, Opus 23, are as. follows: 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, 1851. 


Violin and Piano. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, 1851. 
(F. David, 1892) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(A. Hilf, 1896) Peters. 
(E. Singer, 1896) Litolff. 
(A. Pollitzer, 1897) Schott. 
(H. Sitt, 1900) Eulenburg. 
(A. Wilhelmj, 1904) Schott. 
Cranz, 1906. 
Universal, 1909. 
Joubert. 


(Marteau, with a second violin part, 1913) Steingraber. 
Cadenza. 


Arthur Hartmann, Schmid! and Co. 


Jakob Dont was born March 2, 1815, at Vienna, where he died 
November 18, 1888. From 1873 he was Professor of Violin at the 
Conservatory. He was a violinist and composer, and of his fifty 
works almost all are technical. His violin concerto is Opus 41, and 
may be obtained in the Cranz edition. His three cadenzas to the 
Beethoven concerto, Opus 61, were published by Gohl, in 1888. 


Ignaz (Ignatius) Briill was born at Prossnitz, November 7, 1846, 
and died at Vienna, September 17, 1907. He studied in the Con- 
servatory at Leipzig, with Dessoff and Rufinatscha, and became Pro- 
fessor of Piano at Horak Institute, Vienna, and later co-director. While 
known chiefly as a composer of piano and opera music, he wrote a 
number of pieces for the violin, including his violin concerto, Opus 41, 
in A minor, which may be obtained in the Schlesinger and Gutmann 
editions. : 
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Max Wilhelm Carl Vogrich was born January 24, 1852, at 
Szeben (Hermannstadt), Transylvania, and died June 10, 1916, at 
New York. He began his musical education by studying the piano 
at the age of five. Two years later he made his first appearance in 
public as a performer, and in 1866 he went to Leipzig, where he en- 
tered the Conservatory as a pupil of Wenzel, Reinecke, and Mo- 
schelles, and, in musical theory, of Hauptmann and Richter. Vogrich 
studied composition under the direction of Carl Reinecke. He left 
the Conservatory in 1869, and the following year began a career 
as a piano virtuoso by making tours, which in the course of eight 
seasons took him to Germany, Austria, Russia, France, Spain, Italy, 
Mexico, and South America. In 1878 Vogrich made a tour of 
America in company with Wilhelmj. In 1882 he went to Australia, 
where he remained until 1886, when he went to New York. Part 
of the time from 1886 he lived in London. 

Although Vogrich wrote a violin concerto in 1878, which was 
performed by Wilhelmj, only his latest effort along this line will be 
described. 

A large part of the concerto “E Pur Si Muove” was composed 
in London, and the work was published in New York, by Schirmer, 
in 1916. The title of the work is concerned with the exclamation, 
‘Nevertheless it does move!” which the astronomer Galileo is supposed 
to have made, when, brought before the Inquisition, June 22, 1633, 
he was ordered to make public recantation in the church of Santa 
Maria Sopra Minerva, at Rome, of his adherence to the Copernican 
theory that the earth moves around the sun. The possibility that the 
new theory might conflict with the theological position of the church— 
a position that took an entirely different view of physical science— 
had been seen even in the lifetime of Copernicus (1473-1543), but con- 
flict between the ecclesiastical authorities and the representatives 
of science did not occur until the enthusiasm and boldness of Galileo 
brought matters to a crisis. As early as 1616 Galileo’s assertions that 
the sun was immovable in the center of the world, and that the earth 
had a daily movement of rotation was declared to be heretical, and 
he was officially admonished not to hold, or teach, or defend such 
doctrines. In 1632, however, the astronomer returned to his state- 
ments, and it was this which led to his arraignment by the Inquisition. 
There would seem to be no reason to believe that Galileo was put to 
torture before he made his recantation, or even that, after having 
made it he whispered “E pur si muove!” It is certain, however, he 
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was sentenced to incarceration at the pleasure of the tribunal, and 
that by way of penance he was ordered to recite once a week for 
three years the seven penitential psalms. 

Vogrich dedicated his concerto to Mischa Elman. It is constructed 
in four divisions, each freely constructed as to form and each headed 
by a quotation from the Divine Commedia by Dante. 


The first movement has the heading “Lasciate ogni speranza”™ 
(“Abandon all hope”) Inferno, canto III. It is written Maestoso, 
in C minor, 4-4 time. The movement opens with a phrase, use of 
which is made in later portions of the work. The tempo changes to 
Allegro molto; there is a return of the maestoso section, and the 
Allegro molto recurs, the solo violin entering seven measures later. 
Other material and other tempi are introduced, but special attention 
may be drawn to an Ave Maria (Andante Religioso) which makes 
its appearance near the end of the movement. 

The second movement has the heading “L Amor che muove il 
Sole e l’altre stelle” (“Love that moves the sun in Heaven and all the 
stars”) Paradiso, canto XXXIII. It is written Lento non troppo, in 
D major, 3-4 time. There are thirteen introductory measures for 
the orchestra before the solo violin enters with its subject. In the 
course of the movement reference is made not only to this, but to 
the phrase which opened it in the orchestra, and there is heard, too, 
the subject which began the first movement. 

The third movement is a Preludio. It is headed “Perche si tace 
in questa ruota la dolce sinfonia di Paradiso? Tu hai ludir mortal.” 
(‘And wherefore, say, doth the sweet symphony of Paradise keep 
silence here? Mortal, art thou in hearing?”) Paradiso, canto XXI. 
This division, only twenty-seven measures in length, is really an intro- 
duction to the finale, into which it leads without pause. 

The fourth movement is headed “Basta a seguir la provvidenza 
eterna” (“Follows free the eternal Providence”) Paradiso, canto XXI. 
It is written Allegro, in C major, 4-4 time. The principal theme is 
set forth at once by the violin, this being followed later by a more 
tranquil subject, also given to the solo instrument. The first motive 
returns, and there is development, the second subject succeeding it. 
There is a great outburst in the brass, and this is followed by a coda 
based upon the principal theme. 

Richard von Perger was born January 10, 1854, at Vienna, where 
he died January 11, 1911. He studied with Brahms. In 1890 he be- 
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came director and conductor at Rotterdam, and in 1895 he was made 
director of the Gesellschafts concerts.in Vienna. Von Perger’s violin 
concerto, Opus 22, in C minor, was published by Ries and Erler, in 
1894, for violin and orchestra, or violin and piano. The first move- 
ment is Allegro, in 2-2 time. After twenty-nine measures introduction, 
the solo opens with a cadenza, quasi fantasia for seven lines. This 
passes to an Andante sostenuto, in 4-4 time. Then comes an orchestral 
interlude of thirty-five measures in 2-2 time, Allegro, changing to Al- 
legro moderato, 6-4 time. There are several changes of key through- 
out and the concerto is really a one movement concerto unless we 
care to consider the cadenza as the first, the Andante as the second 
and the Allegro moderato as the third. 

“Emil Paur was born at Czernowitz, August 29, 1855. He studied 
in Vienna, with Dessoff and Hellmesberger. In 1870 he joined the 
Court Orchestra as a violinist. In 1876 he became conductor at Cassel 
and from there went to Konigsberg. In 1880 he went to Mannheim; 
in 1893 he became the Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
in 1898 Conductor of the New York Philharmonic Society; and in 
1904 Conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. He has writ- 
ten a violin concerto. 

Jeseph Franz Wagner was born March 20, 1856, at Vienna, 
where he died in June, 1908. He studied with J. E. Hasel. Wagner 
composed a concerto in Hungarian style, based upon the songs of 
1805 to 1837. 

Désiré Thomassin was born at Vienna, February 11, 1858. He 
studied in the Munich Conservatory, with Rheinberger and Hieber. 
He is talented both as a landscape artist and a composer. His composi- 
tions cover a wide range, including symphonies, overtures, quintets, 
quartets, trios, sonatas, a mass, choruses, songs, and a violin concerto. 

Hugo Wolf was born at Windischgraz, March 13, 1860, and died 
at Vienna, February 22, 1903. He studied in the Vienna Conserva- 
tory for a time, but was mostly self-taught. During 1881-82 he was 
Muck’s assistant and chorus master at the Salzburg Opera, and from 
1884 to 1887 was critic for the Salonblatt in Vienna. For six years 
before his death he was mentally deranged. His chief fame as a com- 
poser rests upon the large collection of songs and choral works he 
wrote beginning in 1888. He composed very few instrumental works, 
but among them is a violin concerto, in D minor. 
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Emil Nikolaus von Reznicek was born May 4, 1860, at Vienna. 
He studied in the Leipzig Conservatory from 1881 to 1883, making 
composition his chief subject. He has been Royal Conductor at 
Weimar, Mannheim, and Warsaw, and has been connected with the 
Imperial Theatre, the Philharmonic Orchestra and the Comic Opera in 
Berlin. He is at present teaching in the State High School for Music, 
in Berlin. 


Von Reznicek’s violin concerto, in E minor, without Opus num- 
ber, and without dedication, was composed in Berlin, during 1922. 
It was the desire of the composer to produce a concerto for, and not 
against, the violin. The concerto was published by Richard Birnbach, 
in Berlin, in 1924, with piano accompaniment, and was given its first 
public presentation February 26, 1925, with Waghalter as soloist and 
the composer as conductor of the orchestra. The orchestration calls 
for two each of the wood winds, four horns, two trumpets, tympani, 
and the usual strings. 


Felix (von) Woyrsch was born October 8, 1860, at Troppau, 
Austrian Silesia. He studied in Hamburg with H. Chevallier, but 
was largely self taught. He was a composer and teacher at Altona, 
and, in 1917, went to the Berlin Academy. His violin concerto, Opus 
50, is known as the Skaldische Rhapsodie. It is in D minor, and con- 
sists of three movements, the first Heldensag, not too fast; the second, 
Totenklage, a slow ballade; the third Heimfahre. It was first per- 
formed by Willy Hess in Altona, and was published by Vieweg, in 
1904. 


Heinrich Gottlieb Noren was born January 6, 1861, at Graz. 
Noren studied violin with Massart, in Paris. He then traveled as 
a concertmeister in Belgium, Spain, Russia, and Germany, and then 
studied composition with Gernshein, in Berlin. In 1896 he went to 
Krefeld, where he founded a Conservatory. He then studied counter- 
point with Otto Klauwell, in Cologne. In 1902 he gave up the direc- 
tion of the Conservatory, and became a teacher in the Stern Con- 
servatory, at Berlin. From 1907 to 1911 Noren lived in Loschwitz, 
near Dresden; then he went to Berlin, and later to Rottach. 

Noren composed his violin concerto in the spring of 1911, at 
Loschwitz. The first public performance of the concerto was given at 
the first concert of the Tonkinstler Versammlung of the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Musikverein, at Danzig, May 28, 1912. Alexander Pet- 
schnikoff was the soloist. Shortly after this the concerto was per- 
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formed by Hugo Kortschak at Vienna, with the Tonkinstler Orches- 
tra; at Berlin, with the Philharmonic Orchestra; and at Munich, with 
the Konzertverein Orchestra. 

The concerto is Opus 38, and it is scored for two flutes, piccolo, 
two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two 
trumpets, three trombones, kettledrums, xylophone, cymbals, triangle, 
tambourine, harp, and strings. 

The first movement, Allegro con spirito, in A minor, 6-4 time, 
has for its principal subject a theme of wild Spanish character, con- 
siderable use being made of its rhythmical figure in many portions of 
the movement. A more tranquil passage follows in the solo instrument 
—the Spanish character of the music still being prominent, and there 
is then heard the second theme, an expressive subject on the G string 
of the violin. A suggestion of this is heard later in the horn. There 
is a short fugato; and the solo violin takes up its material in doubles. 
An organ point on E leads to cadenza for the solo instrument, the 
latter leading to a rehearing of the second theme—now in A major— 
and to material drawn from the principal subject. 

The second movement is Intermezzo melanconico, Andante, in 
D minor, 2-2 time. A few introductory measures precede the main 
theme, given to the solo violin, which, with the exception of a sub- 
sidiary subject heard later, is the material upon which the entire 
movement is based. The theme is soon taken up by the horn and 
harp, the violin playing a counter theme against it. The subsidiary 
subject is heard—in D flat major—in the violin, the oboe taking it up 
later. The first theme returns in the violoncellos, a more passionate 
subject being heard in the solo instrument. The subsidiary subject 
is suggested and the movement is brought to a tranquil close. 

The third movement is Finale rustico, Allegro con brio, in A 
minor, 3-2 time. After a short introduction, the principal theme— 
based upon the subject of the preceding movement—is played by the 
violin. A more vigorous episode follows, which, in its turn, is suc- 
ceeded by a transitional passage, its material somewhat reminiscent of 
the rhythm of the principal subject. There is a fortissimo tutti, and 
the second theme is put forward, grazioso, by the violin. There is 
development, and an episode in E flat major follows, its material being 
taken up in an expressive theme sung by the solo intsrument, while 
a contrapuntal employment of the second theme is set against it. The 
first subject returns (arpeggios in the violin) and episodical matter is 
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introduced. The coda, which closes the work, is based upon material 
which has occurred in previous portions of it. 


One critic comments upon the concerto somewhat as follows: 
“Noren deliberately forsook the conventional formula and cranked 
up a mechanism which evokes lively admiration for the variety of its 
movements. The composer has facility . . . he has a quizzical 
fantasy . . . he has also canny suspicion of what the fiddler needs 
and wants. The combination is a freak among concertos. It is a 
gusty work, rhythmically rich, melodious after the fashion of Spanish 
dance tunes, highly colored, tricky in its adjustments, and quite im- 
possible for any one who has not the sort of technique which can be 
forgotten, and interpretative generally. Its themes are ejaculatory; 
its harmonies run the gamut of civilized cacaphony; its orchestration 
is so clever that it might center attention on that one relatively un’ 
important detail.” 


Felix Weingartner was born June 2, 1863, at Zara. He studied 
in Graz, with Dr. W. Meyer, and, from 1881 to 1883, in the Leipzig 
Conservatory,’ making composition his chief subject. He has held 
various musical positions in Kénigsberg, Mannheim, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Munich, and Vienna. 

Weingartner’s violin concerto, Opus 52, was composed in July, 
1911, in Switzerland. It is dedicated to Fritz Kreisler, and was pub- 
lished by Breitkopf and Hartel, in 1912. It was first performed by 
Kreisler, at Vienna, October 28, 1912, with Weingartner conducting. 
The scoring is for small orchestra. 

The first movement is Allegro placido, in G major, 6-8 time. It 
shows a modern tendency towards accidentals and gives the impres- 
sion of having been worked out more from a composer's standpoint, 
instead of from the standpoint of the violinist. The second move- 
ment .is Andantino quasi Allegro, in G minor, 2-4 time, but with an 
intermediate section, partly in G major, and partly in E major, before 
returning to G minor. It contained a little work in harmonics, includ- 
ing two harmonic trills. It has about the same degree of difficulty as 
the first movement. The third movement is entitled Caprice savoyard, 
Allegro molto deciso, in G major, 2-4 time, with a part in 3-4 and. 4-4 
time. It contains doubles, chords and arpeggios, and is about as diffi- 
cult as the first movement. Some of the chords are extremely awk- 
ward to play, for example, the last chord in section 47, G-G-D*-A, 
where the G on the D string and the A on the E string are at equal 
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distances from the nut, but must be stopped with different fingers, 
while neither finger used for these can be used for the D¥ on the A 
string. In section 52 consecutive fifths are numerous. Two measures 
each appear four times in succession in section 58, and the same two 
each appear twice in the following section. Although Weingartner 
states that the reason for writing the concerto was to make good 
music, it is extremely improbable that it will ever attain much popu- 
larity among violinists. 


Emil Jaques-Dalcroze was born at Vienna, of Swiss parents, July 
6, 1865. He studied in Vienna, with Fuchs and Bruckner, and in 
Paris, with Delibes. He taught harmony and singing in the Geneva 
Conservatory, but later went to Dresden. He is a well known com: 
poser and wrote a violin concerto in C minor, Opus 50, which was 
published by Breitkopf and Hartel about 1901. This concerto caused 
a great deal of discussion among musicians when it appeared because 
of its departure from the usual rules of form, and its bold tendencies 
In the orchestra the work shows a trend towards vagueness and dis- 
sonance. 


Luigi von Kunits was born at Vienna, July 30, 1870. He studied 
with J. M. Kral, Grin, and Sevéik. He studied composition with 
Anton Bruckner, and is a graduate of the University of Vienna in 
jurisprudence and philosophy. Von Kunits came to the United States 
in 1893, as concert meister of the Austrian Orchestra, which played 
at the World’s Fair, at Chicago. He remained in Chicago for three 
years, and then went to Pittsburgh, as concert meister of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Professor at the Conservatory. In 1910 he 
returned to Europe for two years, spending the time making concert 
tours. In 1912 he returned to America, this time going to Toronto, 
as head of the violin department of the Canadian Academy of Music. 
He has composed a violin concerto, in addition to etudes, etc. Von 
Kunits writes for the Canadian Journal of Music; is leader of a string 
quartet, and conductor of the New Symphony Orchestra of Toronto. 
As a violinist, von Kunits is well known, both in America and in 
Europe. His style is characterized by great brilliancy and boldness, 
unusual technical facility, and sincerity of conception. His violin 
concerto was composed in 1893, and is dedicated to his sister Josephine. 
It is in E minor, and is orchestrated for two flutes, two oboes, two clari- 
nets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, tympani, and strings 
It is still in manuscript. 
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The first movement is Allegro maestoso, in 4-4 time. It is built 
upon two themes, in the sonata form. After the orchestral introduc’ 
tion the solo violin enters on the G string with the principal theme. 
The second theme is a Cantabile, also opening on the G string. There 
is a fugato on the theme, and an elaborate cadenza. The movement 
is very difficult, especially the octave runs. The second movement is 
Adagio maesto, in B minor, 3-4 time, with a contrasting middle sec- 
tion in D major. The movement is a continuous melody and con- 
tains no passage work. 


The third movement is Allegro, in E minor, 2-4 time. It is in 
the Hungarian style, lively, with short cantabile episodes. The coda 
is in 3-4 time. Many spiccato passages are found throughout. The 
concerto was first played with the Theodore Thomas (now Chicago 
Symphony) Orchestra, in 1894, and has since been played with the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra, the Vienna Orchestra, the Graz Orchestra, the 
Toronto Orchestra, and others. Von Kunits has begun another con- 
certo, but when this was written (Sept., 1928) was uncertain when 
he would be able to finish it. 


Erich T. Wolff was born at Vienna, December 4, 1874, and died 
at New York, March 20, 1913. He studied in the Vienna Conserva- 
tory and with Robert Fuchs, making piano and composition his chief 
subjects. 

Wolff's violin concerto, Opus 20, in E flat major, was composed 
during the summer of 1908 in Hungary. It is dedicated to Kathleen 
Parlow, and was published by Verlag “Harmonie,” Berlin, 1910. It 
may be obtained with the accompaniment for either piano or great 
orchestra. The concerto was given its initial performance at 
Berlin, in October, 1909, with Petschnikoff as soloist, and Wolff as 
conductor of the orchestra. The first movement is Allegro moderato, 
in E flat major. It is a free form of symphony. The second movement 
is slow, and is in the key of G minor. It is a free form of romance or 
ballade. The third movement is in E flat major. It is very quick, 
nearly in the form of a rondo, with a recurrence of the first theme near 
the close of the movement. 


Roderich von Mojsisovics, Dr. Jur., was born at Graz, May 10, 
1877. He studied with Degner, and at the Cologne and Munich 
Conservatories. From 1903 to 1908 he was choir director at Brinn, 
then became director of the Pettau Music School, and in 1910-11 was 
critic for the Leipzig Volkzeitung. Since 1912 he has been head of 
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the Styrian Musical Union at Graz. His compositions cover a wide 
range, including operas, symphonies, many choruses, concertos and 
other numbers for the piano, chamber music, songs, organ music, and 
a violin concerto. 


Theodor Szanté was born at Vienna, June 3, 1877. He first 
studied with Koessler, in the Academy of Music, at Pest, and then 
with Busoni Since about 1900 he has spent most of his time in Paris 
or Switzerland. Although he is a pianist, and has composed a number 
of works for either piano or voice, he has also composed a violin con- 
certo. 


Alberto Iginio Randegger was born at Trieste, August 3, 1880, 
and died at Milan, October 7, 1918. He appeared as a violinist in 
London, at the age of sixteen. He studied in the Royal Academy and 
later at the Milan Conservatory. He was active in London from 1902, 
when he composed his violin concerto, and later in Trieste. Among 
his other compositions are operas, violin numbers, songs, etc. 


Robert Konta, Ph.D., was born October 12, 1880, at Vienna, 
where he is a teacher in the New Conservatory. Among his works 
is a violin concerto. 


Dr. Hermann Grabner was born May 12, 1886, at Graz, Steier- 
mark. He studied in the Music School at Graz with L. Suchsaland, 
from 1905 to 1907, and in the Leipzig Conservatory with Max Reger 
in 1910 and 1912, making composition, viola and violin his chief 
subjects. In 1912 to 1913 he was assistant to Reger in Meiningen, 
and from 1913 to 1918 was teacher in the Strassburg Conservatory. 
From 1919 he was connected with the High School for Music in 
Mannheim, going from there to Leipzig in the autumn of 1924. His 
concerto for violin, viola, and orchestra was composed at Leipzig 
from October to December, 1911. It is still in manuscript. It was 
first played October 22, 1913, at Eisensch. Max Reger conducted 
the orchestra. The orchestration calls for small orchestra. The con- 
certo was awarded the Nikisch prize at the Leipzig Conservatory. 

The first movement is Andante con moto, in B minor, 4-4 time. 
It is in sonata form with two themes which are developed according 
to tradition. The special difficulties are found in the cadenza for the 
violin and viola. The second movement is Moderato, molto cantabile, 
in E major, 3-4 time. It is in three part song form with two themes. 
The third movement is Allegro, in B minor, alla breve time, and is 
written in Rondo form, the movement being based upon three themes. 
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_Grabner’s Concerto in Alten Stil, for three violins without accom- 
paniment, is marked Opus 1, although it was not composed until two 
years after the concerto for violin and viola. The composition of 
this concerto occurred during the month of November, 1915, in Hart- 
berg, Austria. It is dedicated to Carl Krehahn, and was published by 
Carl Grininger, at Stuttgart, in 1917. The first movement is marked 
Massig bewegt, kraftvoll, in D minor, 3-4 time. It contains two pages 
of 74 measures numbered every fifth measure throughout. The second 
movement is marked Langsam mit grossem Ausdruck, in F major, 4-4 
time, and consists of 27 measures. The third movement is marked die 
Achtel gleich den Vierteln des I. Satzes. It is in D minor, 3-4 time, 
and consists of 56 measures. The third movement has the additional 
feature of having the second, third, and fourth themes indicated on 
the pages. This would be an excellent point for all composers to fol- 
low. There is not a great deal of difference in the difficulty of the parts 
for the three violins. 

Arnost (Ernest) Ktenek was born at Vienna, in 1900. He studied 
with Fr. Schreker, in Vienna, and in Berlin, where he lived from 
1920 to 1924. Since the autumn of 1925 he has been musical assistant 
at the State Opera, in Cassel. His compositions are said to be guided 
more by the musical idea and its development than by any attempt at in- 
tensity of feeling, and to be in the atonal style. He has composed a 
concerto grosso for string solo instruments and string orchestra. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


Joseph Slavik, or Slawjic, was born at Jince, near Priban, March 
26, 1806, and died at Pesth, May 30, 1833. He studied in the Con- 
servatory at Pesth, with Pixis. In 1823 he was a theater orchestra 
violinist at Prague. In 1825 he went to Vienna, and from 1829 was 
a member of the Vienna Court Opera Theatre. He wrote two con- 
certos. One, in A minor, with piano accompaniment arranged by 
Ondriéek, has recently been published by N. Urbanek. 

Anton Dvorak was born September 8, 1841, at Muhlhausen, near 
Kralup, and studied with Smetana. In 1862 he was a member of a 
band that played at the Bohemian Theatre, and when it was fully 
established as a national theater, he was employed, and Smetana was 
Director. In 1873 he was appointed organist of St. Adalbert’s Church 
Dvorak was very poor, but talented, and was given a pension of fifty 
pounds a year which was increased the following year. He is fre- 
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quently called an original and eccentric genius, but lacking somewhat 
in the more matured study of harmony, and not observing the stricter 
forms of the art of composition, which detracts from the value of 
his works. Dvorak died at Prague, May 1, 1904. 

Dvorak’s violin concerto is his Opus 53, in A minor, published 
by Simrock, and appearing in the Universal edition in 1910. It is 
one of the long concertos, having twenty pages of normal difficulties, 
requiring a cultured ear to understand and appreciate them. The 
concerto is dedicated to Joachim, and was published in 1883. The 
first movement, which is sometimes called a pure experiment in con- 
struction, is Allegro ma non troppo, in 4-4 time. The movement is of 
large dimensions and elaborate texture, developed after the general 
manner of the sonata, with numerous structural differences. After 
a short flourish from the orchestra, the vigorous principal theme is 
introduced, a short treatment of which leads to the more expressive 
second theme in the violins in octaves, offset by a running counter 
melody in the wood winds. Prolonged development of these materials 
leads finally to the appearance of still another theme, following which 
the first theme returns, first in the orchestra, and subsequently in the 
solo instrument, the movement thereafter subsiding gradually to the 
second movement, Adagio ma non troppo, in F major, 3-8 time. This 
is an expressive romance-like composition, of much beauty, developed 
from three themes, the first being the melody stated at the beginning 
by the solo instrument, which also introduces the second in F minor, 
poco piu mosso. The latter spins out shortly into passage work, 
against which the strings sing softly the third theme in C major, Un 
poco tranquillo, quasi tempo I. Futher developments of the second 
and third themes lead at last to a brief reminiscence of the first one 
in the horns, offset by running figurations in the solo instrument, 
wherewith the movement comes to an expressive conclusion. The 
third movement, Finale, Allegro giocoso ma non troppo, in A major, 
3-8 time, is a spirited rondo with three themes, all introduced by the 
solo instrument. These and various auxiliary materials are worked up 
into a brilliant example of the rondo form, bringing the concerto to a 
dashing close. 


Josef Labor was born June 29, 1842, at Horwitz, and died at 
Vienna, April 26, 1924. He became blind in early life, and attended 
the Blind Institute in Vienna. He also attended the Vienna Conserva- 
tory, studying with Prikhert and Sechter, and becoming a concert 
pianist. In 1879 he became an organist, and was soon krown as the 
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best organist in Austria. He has composed for various instruments, 
including piano, organ, and violin. Labor has composed a concerto for 
violin and orchestra, in G major. The accompaniment for piano was 
arranged by Emil Hochreiter. The concerto was published in the 
Universal Edition, in 1915. The first movement is Einleitung, Quasi 
recitativo. The opening measures for the orchestra are Adagio, alter- 
nating chiefly with Allegro, but with some Allegretto and a touch of 
Presto. On page 2 the tempo changes to Andante, then to Allegro 
con spirito, as the main movement opens, with a long section for the 
orchestra. In the opening section the time varies, 4-4, 3-4, 5-4, and 3-2, 
but with only one lapse from 4-4 after the main movement begins. 
The key signature remains the same, but there are plenty of accidentals 
to give variety. It is a difficult movement, containing runs in thirty- 
seconds, with ten, eleven and twelve notes to the beat, three string 
chords, broken octaves, long trill passages of six measures, and sim- 
ilar difficulties, affording plenty of work for the soloist. The second 
movement is Andante con moto, in 3-4 time. The third movement is 
Finale, Quasi Allegro e tranquillo. There are a number of changes 
in the key before the movement is finally brought to a close in G 
major. The movement does not present as many difficulties as the 
first movement. 

Hans Sitt was born at Prague, September 21, 1850, and died at 
Leipzig, March 10, 1922. He studied in Prague with Bennewitz, 
Mildner, Kittl, and Krejci. In 1867 he was leader of the Theatre 
orchestra in Breslau; from 1873 to 1880 he was in Chemnitz, and 
from 1883 was a teacher of violin in the Conservatory at Leipzig, and 
viola player in Brodsky’s quartet. Sitt retired from the Conservatory 
in 1921. Sitt has written a goodly number of violin concertos and 
concertinos, but seems to have turned almost entirely to the lighter 
form of pupil’s concertino in recent years. His earlier numbers were 
much ‘more difficult. His Opus 11, in D minor, was published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel. The next concerto, Opus 21, was published by 
Leuckart. Eulenburg published the next three, which are concertinos, 
Opus 28, in A minor; Opus 31, in E minor; and Opus 65 in D minor. 
The concertino in A minor, Opus 70, was published by Bosworth. 
Eulenburg published Opus 93, in D major; and finally Junne, of Leip- 
zig, published the two Schiller concertinos, in C major and A minor, 
Opus 104 and 108 respectively. . 

Sitt’s Concerto, Opus 11, for violin and orchestra, is dedicated to 
Henri Petri. The first movement is Allegro moderato, in D minor, 
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4-4 time. The solo enters after an introduction of ten measures. At 
section D the key changes to B flat major, but returns, after a page, 
to D minor, for a half page, and then changes to D major. Shortly 
before the cadenza it changes again to D minor. The cadenza occupies 
one and one-half pages, and then, after another half page of solo, 
the movement, covering nine pages of solo work, is brought to a con- 
clusion. The second movement is Andante, in A major, 3-4 time, and 
is two pages in length. The third movement is Finale; Tarantella, in 
D minor, 6-8 time, consisting of twelve pages. About three and one- 
half pages from the end it changes to D major. The concerto, as a 
whole, with its 23 pages of solo, contains enough work to make it 
worthy of study, while it is melodious enough to make the study in- 
teresting, and in this way differs from many of the modern concertos. 
It was published with piano accompaniment in 1884, and for orchestra 
in 1894, by Breitkopf and Hartel. 

Sitt’s Concertino, Opus 28, in A minor, is dedicated to Fraulein 
Agnes von Burchard, and is published by Eulenburg. The first move- 
ment is Allegro ma non troppo. The introduction is only twelve mea- 
sures in length. The solo is of considerable difficulty and Sitt makes 
use of broken octaves, four string arpeggios, etc. At section B, poco 
tranquillo, long staccato runs are introduced. Eight measures before 
section D, the orchestra is heard for two lines and then the solo appears 
again, leading without pause into the second movement, Andante sos- 
tenuto, in E major, 3-4 time. Except for three short orchestral inter- 
ruptions the solo continues to the end of the movement, which begins 
Allegro un poco agitato, in A minor, 4-4 time, with a short orchestral 
introduction, after which the solo enters, the movement changing two 
lines further to Allegro moderato, 6-8 time. More work in broken 
octaves and arpeggios follows. About two and one-half pages from 
the end the key changes to A major, and the tempo is un poco meno 
mosso. The last page is marked piu mosso, and is practically all in 
doubles to the end. 

The Concertino in E minor, Opus 31, is in the first three posi- 
tions only. The first movement is Allegro moderato, in 4-4 time; the 
second is Andantino, in A minor, 6-8 time; and the third is Allegretto, 
in E minor and E major, 2-4 time. It is eleven pages in length and 
is not difficult. 

The Concertino in D minor, Opus 65, was published by Eulen- 
burg, in 1906. It is not difficult. The first movement is Allegro appas- 
sionato, in D minor, 4-4 time; the second is Andantino, in A major, 
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2-4 time; and the third is Allegretto scherzando, in D minor, 6-8 
time. This is a bright movement, with the key changing to D major 
after two pages, while the time alternates between 6-8 and 2-4. About 
a page and a half is Animato, 6-8 time, containing a few doubles. 

Sitt’s Concertino, Opus 70, in the first five positions, was pub- 
lished in 1898, by Bosworth, with all rights of performance reserved. 
The first movement is Allegro, in A minor, 4-4 time, and contains three 
pages of easy solo. The second movement is Andante, in E major, 
9-8 time, covering about two pages. The third movement is Allegretto, 
in A minor, 2-4 time, changing to A major about half through the 
four pages that make up the movement. It is marked Animato about 
one and one-half pages from the end, and piu mosso for the codavlike 
close. It is a teaching piece, and contains no special difficulties. 

Sitt’s Opus 104, the first Schiller Concertino, was published by 
Junne in 1909. It is in the first position and contains no difficulties. 
The first movement is Allegro moderato, in C major, 4-4 time. This 
is followed by Andante, in A minor, in 6-8 time, changing to un poco 
Animato, in A major. The last movement is Allegro non troppo, in 
C major, 2-4 time, becoming poco animato for a time but closing piu 
stretto. 

Sitt composed a cadenza to Kreutzer’s tenth concerto, published in 
1912 by André. He has revised more than thirty concertos for various 
publishers. 

Johann Sluniéko was born March 23, 1852, at Humpoletz. He 
studied in the Prague Conservatory, from 1863 to 1870, where he was 
a fellow student with Florian Zajic and Ottokar Sevcik, making violin, 
piano and counterpoint his chief subjects. From 1870 to 1875 he was 
a teacher of violin, piano and chorus singing, at Oravicza, in southern 
Hungary. Since 1875 he has been teaching in Augsburg and acting 
either as concert master or conductor in orchestral work. Slunicko 
died at Augsburg May 5, 1923. ; 

Sluniéko’s violin concerto, Opus 15, is dedicated to Sevéik, who 
praises it as being smooth, rhythmical and brilliant. It is without 
excessive difficulties, the most difficult portions being in the thirds and 
in the Coda. The Leipzig Journal of Music stated, in its issue of 
November 11, 1896, that the first movement is characterized by an 
exceedingly prominent initial theme, which stands out marked and 
clear; the second movement is characterized by a flatteringly sweet mel~ 
ody; the third progresses with a tarantella-like impetuosity. The three 
movements are Allegro energico; Andante; and Allegro vivace. The 
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third movement is wild and dashing, in many ways resembling the 
Hungarian Csardas. 

Sluniéko composed the concerto in 1874 at Oravicza, Hungary, 
the compelling cause being that he was tired of playing foreign ma- 
terial. The concerto was given its first performance by the composer 
at Oravicza in 1875. It was played with great success by the com- 
poser the following year in Augsburg; in 1896 at the Prague Con- 
servatory; and by J. M. Weber at Augsburg, March 16, 1902. 


Joseph Miroslay Weber, also known as Miroslav Joseph, was 
born at Prague, November 9, 1854, and died January 1, 1906. He 
studied in Prague with Blazek, Bennewitz, Krejci, and Scharwenka, 
and was at the Conservatory from 1870 until 1873. In 1875 he was 
made Concertmeister at Darmstadt. He became first concertmeister 
of the Royal Orchestra at Wiesbaden, and second conductor at the 
opera in 1889, where he remained until 1893 when he resigned. His 
concerto, in G minor, was composed in 1898, and was published by 
Aibl. The first movement is Allegro marziale, in 4-4 time. It is 
rather a difficult movement being about grade five. The second move- 
ment is Idylle; Andantino (piu tosto Allegretto) in 6-8 time. About 
half way through it changes to Larghetto religioso for a few lines in 
double stops, and then returns to the Andantino in 6-8 time. The 
third movement, Finale, is Allegro molto, ma non presto, in G major, 
3-4 time, with two or three changes of key before the close of the 
movement. The concerto is dedicated to Allen Vorurtheilsfreien, that 
is, to all who are free from prejudice. 


Hans Trneéek was born May 16, 1858, at Prague, where he died 
March 28, 1914. He studied with Bennewitz, at the Prague Conserva- 
tory. He was harpist in the Schwerin Opera, from 1882 to 1888, 
making some tours as a virtuoso during that time. In 1888 he became 
professor of harp and piano playing in the Prague Conservatory. He 
was also an expert performer on the Janké keyboard. His compositions 
are of various kinds, and among them is a violin concerto. 


Franz Ondriéek was born at Prague, April 29, 1859, and died 
at Milan, April 13, 1922. He first studied with his father, then at- 
tended the Prague Conservatory, for three years, as a pupil of Benne- 
witz, and later studied with Massart, in Paris, through the assistance of 
one of the merchants of Prague. He settled in Vienna, where, in 
1908, with Silbiger, Junck, and Jelinek, he founded a string quartet. 
He composed a cadenza to the Brahms concerto, Opus 77, which was 
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published by Simrock, in 1900, and arranged the piano part to Slavik’s 
concerto, which was published by Urbanek, in 1910. In addition to 
these contributions he has composed a violin concerto, but no notice 
of publication has been received. As a violinist Ondriéek won an 
enviable reputation as a player of great ability and depth of feeling. 


Joseph Bohuslav Forster was born at Prague, December 30, 1859. 
He studied in the Prague Conservatory. In 1901 he was a teacher 
in the Hamburg Conservatory. He had married the opera singer, 
Bertha Lauterer, and when, in 1903, she was engaged by the Vienna 
Royal Opera, Forster left Hamburg and became a teacher in the 
New Conservatory at Vienna, where he remained until 1918, when 
he returned to Prague. Forster has composed a great deal of music 
of many types, including two violin concertos. 

Forster's first concerto, Opus 88, was composed in 1911 at Vienna, 
at the request of his friend, Jan Kubelik, who first played it in New 
York, the same year. The concerto was published in the Universal 
Edition, in 1912. It is orchestrated for great orchestra. The first 
movement is Allegro moderato, in C minor, 4-4 time. There is only 
one measure in the orchestral introduction. After about a page there 
is a change to Molto moderato (quasi Adagio), in A major, but, 
after a line, it changes to Animato, in B flat major, later to G major, 
and then to C major, with a short section in C minor. There is about 
one line of Adagio, with a short Allegro before the cadenza, which 
was composed by Kubelik, and is two pages in length. The key then 
changes to C minor for the last page of the movement, and with the 
exception of a six measure rest, the solo violin plays to within three 
measures of the end of the movement. The second movement is An- 
dante sostenuto, in G minor, 4-4 time. The solo violin enters at once. 
There are several modifications of tempo and key before the move- 
ment becomes Allegro grazioso, in C major, 3-4 time. There are 
various other key modifications, including the awkward key of D 
flat, before the movement finally comes to rest in the key of C major. 
The concerto consists of only two movements, and one is tempted to 
say that two are sufficient, for the concerto is not especially beautiful, 
and does not appeal strongly to either performer or audience. 

Férster’s second concerto, Op. 104, in D minor, was composed in 
January, 1926, at Prague. At the time this was written (April, 1926) 
the concerto had not been published, nor given a hearing. It is 
planned, however, to present it during the concert season of 1926-27, 
at Prague, with Karl Hoffmann as soloist, and V. Tallich directing 
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the orchestra. Like the first concerto the second is orchestrated for 
great orchestra. The first movement is Andante sostenuto, in the well- 
known sonata form, with three subjects. The second movement is 
Moderato, in the form of an air. The third movement is Allegro 
giusto, in the form of a rondo, with three subjects. 


Rudolf, Freiherr von Prochazka, was born at Prague, February 23, 
1864. He studied with L. .Griinberger and Z. Fibich. He was a 
public official in Prague, but composed two violin concertos, Opus 9 
and Opus 23. 

Otto Hubl was born January 27, 1865, at Neudorf. He was 
given his musical education in Munich and Dresden, making violin and 
composition his chief subjects. In 1888 he was made chamber musican 
to the Grand Duke of Baden. He has been active as a theater violin- 
ist in Kaschan, Hungary, and in Dresden and Munich, and as a teacher 
in the conservatory at Baden. 

Hubl’s concerto for the violin, Opus 12, was composed in the - 
month of July, 1905, at Karlsruhe, and was published the following 
year by Arthur P. Schmidt. It is in one movement, Allegro moderato, 
in G major, 4-4 time. 

Josef Karbulka was born at Prague, June 24, 1866. He began 
the study of violin at the age of 6 years, and piano at the age of 8. 
At the age of 10 he appeared as soloist in his father’s orchestra. In 
1880 he entered the Prague Conservatory, as a pupil of the Director, 
Prof. A. Bennewitz, where he remained for five years, when he re- 
ceived a first grade diploma. After performing his military service, 
Karbulka became concert master in an Italian symphony orchestra, but 
after a time went to Berlin, where he became a pupil of Joachim in 
the Royal Academy of Music. Beginning in 1891, he taught for two 
years in Agram, and then went to the Royal Russian Music School at 
Odessa, where he remained for seven years, after which he went to 
occupy a similar position at Nikolajev. In 1907 he was made Director 
of the Royal Russian Music School. He is also well known as a direc’ 
tor, and has during the summer seasons conducted the concerts of 
the Bohemian Philharmonic Society in Prague. 

Karbulka has written two violin concertos. The first, Opus 33, 
is dedicated to His Majesty, Alfonse XIII, King of Spain. It has the 
customary three movements, the first, Allegro Maestoso, being in D 
minor, 4-4 time, the second, Andante, in F major, 6-8 time; and the 
third Finale, Agitato con fuoco in D minor, 2-4 time, changing near 
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the end to Presto, in D major. There are numerous key changes 
throughout. The concerto was published in 1911 by Steingraber. 


The second concerto is dedicated to M. la Duchesse, Héléne de 
Saxe Altenburg. It was published in 1912 by Steingraber. 

The first movement is Allegro moderato, in D major, 3-4 time, 
with an intermediate section in E major. It contains numerous chords, 
trills, arpeggios, doubles and other difficulties, making it a more diffi- 
cult number than the first concerto. The second movement is Andante 
Cantabile, in B flat major, 4-4 time. The third movement is Finale 
(Rondo) con Allegrezza, in D major, 6-8 time, containing work in 
harmonics and doubles, and an intermediate section in 2-4 time. 


Karl Navratil was born April 24, 1867, at Prague. He studied 
with Ondriéek and lives in Prague. He has written a concerto for the 
violin, in E minor. 


J. Vitezslav Novak was born December 5, 1870, at Kamenitz a. d. 
Linde. He studied law and philosophy, and also studied in the con- 
servatory at Prague, taking his work with Jiranek, Stecker, and Dvorak 
His violin concerto is dedicated to Sevéik, and was published by Bos- 
worth, in 1920. 


The first movement is Allegro moderato, in A major, 3-4 time. 
The five passages contain many doubles, mostly thirds and sixths, with 
some three string chords together with some harmonics. The solo 
begins in the tenth measure, and with the exception of one interrup- 
tion of nine measures and a few shorter ones, plays to the end of the 
movement. 

The second movement is Larghetto, in A minor, 6-8 time, al- 
though it is written partly in 3-8 time and has various key changes 
introducing G flat, B major and A major. 

The third movement is Allegro, in A major, 2-4 time. There is 
an introduction of 16 measures. Then as the solo enters, the key 
changes to A minor, returning after one and one-half pages to A 
major. Strange directions are given on page 12 where a cut of one 
page of the solo is permitted. Later at Grandioso the time changes to 
3-4, for 12 measures, giving the solo a breathing spell, then to 2-4, 
Allegro molto, with a 16 measure rest for the solo. At Allegro vivace, 
the key changes again to A minor. There are numerous changes of 
tempo with another optional cut of about a page indicated on pages 
16 and 17. On page 18 the solo breaks loose for 2 measures in 68 
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time, B flat, followed by B major, A minor, A major, with the time 
jumping from 9-8 to 6-8, 3-4 and 2-4. 

The entire concerto contains 20 solid pages of solo, of which 11 
pages are in the last movement. There are some melodious passages in 
the solo. 


Karl Hofman was born December 12, 1872, at Prague, where 
he died in 1907. He studied in the Conservatory at Prague, and with 
Suk, Nedbal and Wihan founded the Bohemian String Quartet. He 
was, for a long time, concert master in Vienna. His Grosses Konzert, 
Opus 55, for two violins and piano or orchestra, was published in 
1887 by Schlesinger. 


Hugo Schwelb was born June 7, 1877, at Rokitnitz. He studied 
in the Prague Conservatory. Since 1903 he has been in Cologne, 
either as concertmaster or as a teacher of violin. He has composed 
songs, piano numbers and a concerto and other works for the violin. 


Jan Kubelik was born at Michle (Prague), July 5, 1880. He 
studied with Sevéik, in the Conservatory at Prague, and became a 
violin virtuoso, touring the world with great success, both artistically 
and financially. Kubelik gave his first contribution to the concerto by 
composing a cadenza to the concerto composed by his countryman, 
J. B. Foerster. He has since composed three concertos for the violin, 
the first in C major, the second in D major, and the third in E major. 
These were published in 1920, by Em. Stary, in Prague-Smichow. A 
later report states that he has composed three more concertos, but at 
the time of going to press no details have been received. 


Jaroslav Kocian was born at Wildenschwert, February 22, 1884. 
At the age of four he began studying with his father. He entered 
Prague Conservatory at twelve, studying violin with Sevéik, and com- 
position with Dvorak. When he graduated from the Conservatory he 
played Paganini’s concerto, Opus 6, and had twenty recalls. He is a 
concert violinist with a bravura style. He is said to have composed 
at least two concertos that are still in manuscript. 

Julius Winkler, a violin teacher in Vienna, is credited with the 
composition of a violin concerto. 


yes 


CHAPTER XVII 


Italy from Saint Lubin to the Present Time 


Italy, during the last period, has not produced a great many 
writers of violin concertos, and these have not been especially prom- 
inent. There are only a few names among the concerto writers, and 
there are some of these who are better known along other lines, as 
players, or writers of other forms of violin music. 


Leon de Saint Lubin was born at Turin, July 5, 1805, and died 
at Berlin, February 13, 1850. He studied in Dresden, with Polledro, 
and later with Spohr, and became a theatre leader in Vienna and 
Berlin. He is better known through his etudes than through his con- 
certos, of which he produced five, which are not available. 


Eugenio Cavallini was born August 30, 1807, at Milan, where 
he died January 7, 1874. He is credited with a concerto published 
before 1845, by Ricordi. 


Carlo Bignami was born at Cremona, December 6, 1808. He 
was an opera conductor in Cremona, in 1827, and then went to Milan 
and Verona, but returned to Cremona in 1837, and became first 
violinist and conductor of the orchestra which he made one of the 
best in Lombardy. It is said of him that Paganini called him the 
“first violinist of Italy.” He wrote a number of pieces for the violin, 
including concertos, which are not available. 


Ernesto Camillo Sivori was born October 25, 1815, at Genoa, where 
he died February 18, 1894. Sivori studied with Paganini, and was 
his favorite pupil. It is noteworthy that Paganini composed a con- 
certo for Sivori, and that Sivori was the only violinist, other than 
Paganini, to play the latter’s Third Concerto. Beginning when he was 
twelve years of age Sivori spent the greater part of his life giving 
concerts. He wrote two concertos, in E flat and A major, but these 
are not available. 

Pasquale Bona was born at Cerignola, November 3, 1816. He was 
a composer and vocal teacher at the Milan Conservatory, but is cred- 
ited with a concerto, published between 1845 and 1850 by Ricordi. 
He died at Milan, December 2, 1878. 
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One of the most noted names among the concerto writers of 
this period is that of Antonio Bazzini, who was born at Brescia, 
March 11, 1818. From 1840 he played in the chief cities of Italy, 
Germany, France, and Belgium, and became Professor of Composi- 
tion at the Conservatory in Milan, in 1873, and Director in 1882. The 
main criticism of the music of Bazzini may be summarized somewhat 
as follows: His compositions are regarded as effective and of con- 
siderable merit. They are in the style of Paganini and DeBériot, but 
are not as brilliant or pleasing. As a composer, he is said to possess 
more earnest, artistic feeling than most modern Italians, and to com- 
bine the Italian grace and melody with the harmony and thoroughness 
of the Germans. Bazzini was, for a long time, a great favorite on the 
Continent. Bazzini died at Milan, February 10, 1897. 

Probably the Dance of the Goblins is the best known of Baz- 
zini’s compositions but the Military Concerto is a close second. Baz, 
zini wrote five concertos, of which the first is generally classed as a 
concertino. The second, Opus 14, also a concertino, is an Allegro 
di concert, published by Ricordi, Breitkopf and Hartel, and Heinrichs- 
hofen. The third concerto, Opus 29, in B major, is called the Hymne 
Triomphale. It has only one movement and opens Allegro Pomposo. 
There are several changes of key and the grade is about 41% to 5. It 
is published by Costallat. 

The fourth concerto, Opus 38, in A minor, is published by 
Schott. The first movement is Allegro giusto, in 4-4 time. There 
is a change of key about half way through to E major. The solo has 
some work in double stops and is moderately difficult. The second 
movement is Larghetto piustosto mosso, in C major, 4-4 time. It is 
a one page movement containing some not difficult doubles. The 
third movement is Finale, Allegro, in C major, 4-4 time. There is 
some seemingly difficult work where the open E is played pizzacatto, 
while the solo is being played on the A string. The entire concerto 
is ten pages in length and is not very difficult. 

The fifth concerto, Opus 42, is the favorite and the best. The 
first movement is Allegro maestoso. After an introduction of seven- 
teen measures the solo enters in doubles, in D major, 4-4 time. The 
second movement is Preghiera, Andante con moto. The whole move- 
ment is full of rich harmony and contains more or less work in double 
stopping throughout. It is, however, not especially difficult. The 
third movement, Finale, is Allegro Vivace, in D major, 2-4 time. On 
the last two pages the work in doubles, chiefly in thirds and octaves, 
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is more abundant than in the rest of the movement. The concerto 
is published by Schott, and the second movement is published sepa- 
rately. It is also published in the Fischer edition. 


Giuseppe Anzoletti was born at Bozen, Tyrol, May 11, 1823, 
but must be considered Italian. He came from a musical family, and 
at the age of twelve was sent to the Milan Conservatory to study with 
Bernardo Ferrara, who was a pupil of Alessandro Rolla. After sev: 
eral years he returned to Bozen, where he taught violin and singing. 
For several years he made concert tours, at first with his brother, 
Francesco, and, after the latter’s death, alone. After spending the 
year 1852 at Bozen, Anzoletti went to Trento as master of concerts, 
remaining there for fifteen years. In 1867 he returned to his native 
town as conductor, where he remained, highly esteemed as a man 
and musician, being regarded as the best violinist in the Tyrol. His 
death occurred at Bozen, November 25, 1892, and he was given an 
imposing funeral by his fellow townsmen as a mark of honor. 

Anzoletti composed a violin concertino, in A major, which was 
first published in 1875, by Ricordi, and was later revised by Nowotny, 
and published by Leuckart, in 1900. 

Vincenzo P. M. Sighicelli (sometimes called Sichizzelli or Sez- 
hizzelli) was born July 30, 1830, and died at Paris, February 15, 1905. 
He studied with Hellmesberger and Mayseder. In 1849 he became solo 
violinist and second conductor at Modena. After 1855 he was a 
teacher in Paris. Sighicelli wrote a concertino, Opus 34, for violin 
and piano, published by Laudy and Heugel. 

Guido Tacchinardi was born March 10, 1840, at Florence, where 
he died, December 6, 1917. Among his numerous works was a violin 
concerto. 

Fredrigo Consolo was born in 1841, at Ancona, and died at 
Florence, December 14, 1906. He studied with Vieuxtemps, Fetis, 
and Liszt, and wrote concertos for the violin. 

Guido Papini was born at Camagiore, near Florence, August 1, 
1847. He studied in Florence with Giorgetti, and became court vio- 
linist to the Queen of Italy. Later as a violinist and composer, he 
located in London, and taught in the Royal Academies at Dublin and 
London. Ricordi published his concerto, Opus 36, in D major, consist- 
ing of Allegro moderato, Romanza, and Finale. He has also written 
two concertos for violin and ‘cello, and one for violin and orchestra 
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that have not been published. Papini died at London, on November 
TAS RSDP: 


Nicola d’Arienzo was born at Naples, December 23, 1842. He 
studied with Vincenzo Fioravanti and Mercandante. He became a 
teacher of counterpoint and composition at the Naples Conservatory 
in 1877, and director in 1879. Among his pupils is Van Westerhout. 
He is the author of numerous theoretical works, and among his com- 
positions are several operas, two concertos for ‘cello, and two for 
violin. 

Giuseppe Martucci was born January 6, 1856, at Capua. He 
studied in the Conservatory at Naples, from 1867 to 1872, with B. 
Cesi, C. Costa, Serrao, and Rossi, and became a pianist. In 1886 he 
was appointed Director of the Liceo Musicale, at Bologna, and in 
April, 1902, he was named as the Director of the Royal Conservatory 
at Naples. Mratucci died at Naples, June 3, 1909. His violin con- 
certo, in G minor, was published by Edouard Jouve. 


Vincenzo Emidio Carmine Ferroni was born at Tramutola (Po- 
tenza), February 17, 1858. He studied in the Paris Conservatory, 
where he took first prize in composition. He began teaching in the 
Paris Conservatory in 1881, but in 1888 went to the Milan Conserva- 
tory as a teacher, and also acts as conductor of the Famiglia Arrtistica. 
He has composed a number of operas, of which his Rudello was a 
prize winner in 1889. He also composes for orchestra, organ, piano, 
and voice. He has composed chamber music and has. not neglected 
the violin as a solo instrument, for he has composed a violin concerto. 


Egidio Campione, a native of Italy, but of unknown date, com’ 


posed, as his Opus 18, a Concerto Boscheraccio, which was published 
by Ricordi. 

Pier Adolfo Tirindelli was born at Conegliano, May 5, 1858. 
He studied in the Milan Conservatory with V. Corbellini from 1870 
to 1876. From 1880 to 1883 he studied in Paris, with Massart, making 
violin and composition his principal subjects. Tirindelli was made 
Professor of Violin in the Liceo Benedetto Marcello, in Venice, in 
1887, and in 1893 was made Director. Beginning in 1896 he was 
Head of the Violin Department of the Cincinnati Conservatory, for 
a number of years, but at the time this was written he was living in 
Rome. He is a chevalier of the Crown of Italy. 


Tirindelli has composed a concerto for the violin, in G minor. 
It was composed during the month of September, 1898, at Venice, and 
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is dedicated to Dr. Fred. Forchheimer. The concerto was published 
by Carlo Smidl, at Leipzig, in 1899, and later by Ricordi, at Milan. 
Tirindelli first played the concerto publicly in Cincinnati, in 1899, 
with Van der Stucken conducting the orchestra. It is scored for full 
orchestra. The first movement is Allegro ma non troppo, in G minor, 
2-4 time. 

There is a four measure orchestral introduction. After four 
pages of solo work, it is marked poco meno, the metronome indicating 
about three-fourths of the original speed. The key changes to D 
major for about a page, returning to G minor, and after an orchestral 
section of 40 measures, a brilliant cadenza is introduced. There is an 
abundance of brilliant work throughout the nine pages of the move- 
ment, of which about one-third is in doubles. The second movement 
is Andante Idilliaco, in E major, 6-8 time, with three lines in D flat, 
one measure in 9-8 time, and one and one-half lines in 2-4. This leads 
into an a tempo section, in G major, 6-8 time, returning to E major 
for a little more than a page before the close of the movement. The 
third movement is Leggero E Scherzoso, in G major, 6-8 time. It 
contains a little more than five pages of solo, and is not as difficult as 
the earlier portions of the concerto. In all there are nineteen pages of 
brilliant solo, well laid for the violin. 


Tirindelli’s Concertino, in D minor, is dedicated to Francois Stew- 
art, and was published by Ricordi, in 1923. It is in three movements. 
The first movement is Allegro moderato, in D minor, 4-4 time. The 
twentieth measure is in 2-4 time, after which 4-4 time is resumed, the 
solo entering in the twenty-ninth measure. The last part of the move- 
ment isin D major. This concertino is somewhat more difficult than 
the concertino in A minor, because of the doubles. The second move- 
ment is Ballata, Andante mosso, in G minor, 3-4 time. The solo enters 
in the fourteenth measure. There is a change of key to E major, 
then to D major, and finally a resumption of G minor. The last four 
lines are played with muted strings. The third movement is Allegro, 
in D major, 6-8 time. The solo enters in the fifteenth measure. There 
is a change to Moderato tranquillo, in G major, 2-4 time, lasting for 
about a half page, when the tempo changes to Allegro, and after a line 
to Andantino, in 6-8 time. This later becomes Allegro spiritoso, in 
D major, and a half page later becomes Moderato grandioso, in 2-4 
time. Shortly thereafter it again changes, this time to Piu Allegro, in 
68 time. The solo plays to the end. The concertino is well laid for 
the violin, hence, agreeable to the violinist for practice. 
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Tirindelli’s Concertino, in A minor, was also published by Ricordi, 
in 1923. The first movement is Allegro espressivo, in A minor, 3-4 
time. The solo violin opens the movement, which contains one line 
in A major. The second movement is a Minuetto, Moderato grazioso 
(leggero) in D major, 3-4 time. Half through the first page of the 
movement, the key Ree yt to G major. Then follows a short Allegro 
of four measures, in 3-4 time, after which the Moderato grazioso, in 
D major, 3-4 time, is resumed. The third movement has an introduc- 
tion, Andante, in A minor, 4-4 time, of three lines, leading into the 
main part of the movement, Allegro spiritoso, alla breve time. After 
a page, this changes to Molto meno mosso, in E major, for about 
a half page. Then after five measures of Allegro vivo, the movement 
is marked Tempo I, Allegro giusto, and the key is again in A minor, 
for about a page. Then follows Lento grandioso, in A major, alla 
breve time, while the last one and one-half lines of the movement are 
Presto, in 2-4 time. The solo instrument plays to the end of the 
movement. Like the other compositions of Tirindelli, the concertino 
is very melodious, and is not very difficult, so that the violinist of 
average ability will not have any trouble with it. 

Enrico Sansone was born at Naples, August 13, 1859. He studied 
violin with F. Pinto, and composition with Paolo Serrao, in the 
Naples Conservatory. He made his debut in 1877, then became a 
teacher in the Conservatory, and concertmaster at San Carlo and for 
the symphony concerts. He was leader of the Societa del Quartetto. 
About 1895 he came to America, locating in Chicago, where he taught 
in the Chicago Conservatory for a number of years, and in Balatka’s 
Academy. He was concertmaster of the St. Paul Orchestra from 1908 
to 1914. Among his compositions is a violin concerto. 

Ernest Centola was born at Salerno, March 2, 1862. He studied 
in Naples; then became Director of the Violin School at Corfu; in 
1887 he studied in Berlin; then traveled as a violinist. In 1889 he 
became a teacher in the Music Lyceum, at Turin. From 1893 to 1899 
he played in the Theatre Orchestra in Naples; then became Director 
of a Music School in Constantinople. In 1912 he returned to Naples. 
Centola composed a violin concertino, Opus 51, in A minor, not going 
beyond the third position. The concertino was published by Rahter, 
in 1910. 

Nicolo Van Westerhout was born in December, 1862, of Dutch 
parentage, at Nicola di Bari. He studied in the Royal Conservatory, 
at Naples, with Nicola d’Arienzo, and from 1897 was Professor of 
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Harmony there until his death, which occurred August 21, 1898, at 
Naples. His specialty was compositions for the opera and the piano- 
forte, but he wrote a concerto for the violin. 


Ferruccio Benvenuto Busoni was born April 1, 1866, at Empoli, 
near Florence, and died July 27, 1924, at Berlin. He was a composer 
and pianist, but composed a violin concerto, in D major, Opus 35a, 
published by Breitkopf and Hartel, in 1899. The concerto is dedi- 
cated to Henri Petri. The-concerto opens Allegro moderato, in 4-4 
time. There is not a strict division into three movements, but what 
corresponds to the first movement occupies about four pages of the solo 
part. This section has several changes to 3-2 time, and changes in the 
tempo. It contains considerable work in doubles, arpeggios, and trills. 
The middle section, Quasi Andante, is in 44 time, with a small 
amount in 3-2, and an intermediate section in 3-8. It is not especially 
difficult. The final section is Allegro impetuoso, in D major, 6-8 time. 
This section is eight pages in length, and is of about the same degree 
of difficulty as the first movement. There are a number of changes of 
time and tempo, the movement closing Quasi Presto, in 2-4 time. 


Marco Anzoletti was born June 4, 1866, at Trent, but must be 
classed as Italian. He studied in the Milan Conservatory. He has 
composed numerous works for the violin, and has revised and tran- 
scribed many of the classics, including the works of Bach, Beethoven, 
Ernst, Kreutzer, Léonard, Rode, and Wieniawski. 


Anzoletti has composed a concerto for violin, Opus 30, which 
was published by Ricordi, in 1920. It is dedicated to Enrico Polo. 
The concerto is known as the Allegro Sinfonico concerto, and is in 
one movement. It opens Vivo molto e appassionato, in E minor, 4-4 
time. It is of moderate difficulty, containing some doubles, broken 
octaves, harmonics, and triplets. There is a short cadenza, and after 
an intermediate section, in E major, the tempo increases, and changes 
to Prestissimo six lines from the end. 


Francesco de Guarnieri was born at Venice, June 5, 1867. He 
studied in the Paris Conservatory for two years with César Franck, 
and won first prize in 1886. As a concert performer he has traveled 
extensively. He was Professor of Music at Lyons, in 1890; Solo 
Violinist at the Opera Comique, in 1892; Professor in the Paris Con- 
servatory, in 1895; and in 1896 became Professor of Violin Playing 
at the Liceo B. Marcello, in Venice. He has composed a number of 
violin pieces, a sonata for violin and piano, another for violoncello 
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and piano, two operas, a string quartet, still in manuscript, and a 
violin concerto. 

The concerto was published in 1918, by Ricordi, with all rights 
of execution, reproduction and transcription strictly reserved. It is 
dedicated to Teresina Tua. The first movement is Introduzione— 
Fantasia, Maestoso, in A minor, 4-4 time. After four lines it changes 
to Allegro deciso, with nearly twice the speed. There are several 
alternations in tempo, and the movement closes Lento. The second 
movement is Adagio, quasi Andante, in F major, 3-4 time, with part 
of the movement in D major and D flat major, and with part of the 
time either 4-4 or 6-8. The third movement is Finale, Allegro giocoso, 
in A major, alla breve time. The solo begins at once in doubles, 
and doubles are found rather abundantly thoughout the six pages of 
solo in the movement, which is slightly longer than the first two 
combined. 

Leone Sinigaglia was born August 14, 1868, at Turin. He studied 
in the Conservatory, at Turin, and later in Vienna, with Dr. Eusebius 
Mandyczewski, and in Prague, with Dvorak, becoming a composer. 
His violin concerto, Opus 20, was composed in 1899, partly in Vienna, 
and partly in Grassoney, Italy. It is dedicated to Arrigo Serato, 
considered by the composer to be Italy’s finest violinist. The concerto 
was published by Breitkopf and Hartel, in 1903. It was first played 
publicly by Serato, in Beethoven Hall, Berlin, at a Philharmonic 
concert, in 1901, T. Rebiéek conducting the orchestra. 

The first movement of the concerto is Allegro risoluto, in A 
major, 3-4 time. After an orchestral introduction of forty-one meas- 
ures the solo enters in a vigorous section that contains an abundance 
of chords. There are plenty of difficulties throughout the seven 
pages of solo to give ample technical display. The second movement 
is Adagio, in F major, 3-8 time. The first theme is introduced by 
the horns, and the second theme by the oboes before the solo violin 
is heard in the first theme, and the violoncellos also bring forward 
the second theme before it is presented by the solo violin. Then fol- 
lows the development, and after some passage work the second theme 
is reheard, followed by a restatement of the first theme, which in turn 
brings the movement to an end. The third movement is Allegro vivo 
e con grazia, in A major, alla breve time. There is no pause between 
the second and third movements, and the solo violin, which plays to 
the end of the second movement, opens the third. Like the other two 
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movements there is plenty of solid work throughout, double stops 
being common in the six pages that comprise the movement. The 
solo violin has a few breathing spells, but works rather steadily until 
the very end of the movement. 


Alfred d’Ambrosio was born June 13, 1871, at Naples. He 
studied in Naples from 1887 until 1890 and then in Paris. He was 
a concert performer and composer up to the time of his death, which 
occurred December 31, 1914, and has contributed two violin concertos. 

d’Ambrosio’s first concerto, Opus 29, was composed between 
April and October, 1903, at Nice, France. It is dedicated to Arrigo 
Serato, anid was published in 1904 by Decourcelle, but there has been 
a new edition issued, with important changes in the first part. The 
concerto was first performed by Serato in Berlin, in Beethoven Hall, 
October 29, 1904, with Scharrer as conductor of the orchestra. The 
accompaniment is scored for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, two clari- 
nets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, kettle- 
drums, harp, and strings. 

The first movement is Grandioso, moderato e sostenuto, in B 
minor, 4-4 time. The full orchestra opens the movement with a 
subject upon which the greater part of the first section is based. After 
twenty-one measures there is a slight hastening of the time, and 
the descending scale-figure in the first and second violins, imitated 
at the third measure by the violoncellos, is employed also in later 
portions of the movement. The material presented by the solo violin, 
Moderato, is based upon the opening measures of the work. This 
material is developed, partly in double notes, and partly in a more 
cantabile section. The second theme is given out by the solo violin, 
in C sharp major, dolcissimo. The descending scale-figure is now 
developed, and then comes a working over of the first theme, partly in 
the sol6 violin, and partly in the orchestra, with passage-work against 
it in the solo instrument. The second theme then reappears, this 
time in G major, but this soon gives way to further development of 
the first subject. There is no pause between the first two movements. 

The second movement is Andante, Lento, in E major, 3-4 time. 
The principal theme is announced by the solo instrument, accom: 
panied by the strings. The solo violin then gives out another idea. 
A contrasting section follows, with a return to the material of the 
first subject in the solo part, which brings the movement to a tran- 


quil conclusion. 
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The third movement is Allegro, in B minor, 2-4 time. A short 
introduction suggests the principal theme, which is soon heard in the 
solo violin. Episodical material follows, its subject-matter consisting 
partly of a salato figure in the violin against chords in the harp and 
woodwind, and partly a more cantabile phrase for the solo instru- 
ment. The principal theme returns in the solo part, and there is a 
tutti based upon it. A new subject for the solo violin is expressively 
given out, Poco meno mosso, in B major. After a rather complete 
development of this theme the principal subject returns, and also 
the saltato figure for the solo with the accompanying chords for the 
harp. The first violins then repeat a portion of the second theme, 
while the solo violin plays passage-work against it. The movement 
is brought to a brilliant conclusion with a Coda. 

A letter from the composer states that D’Ambrosio composed 
his second concerto, Opus 51, from January to June, 1912, in Paris. 
It is dedicated to Jacques Thibaud, and was published by Decourcelle, 
in November, 1912. The concerto was to have been given its first 
public rendition by Thibaud, but he permitted his friend, Georges 
Enesco, to introduce it in Paris, at the Salle Gaveau, April 6, 1913, 
under the direction of the composer. The first movement is Allegro 
moderato, in G minor; the second movement is Andante, in E major; 
the third movement is Allegro energico, in G major. The move- 
ments require 10, 9 and 10 minutes respectively for performance. The 
concerto was considered more important than the first concerto by 
the composer. It is very difficult, especially the last movement. The 
orchestration has been worked out with great care, but the leading 
part has been given to the solo violin. 


Lorenzo Perosi was born at Tortona, December 20, 1872. He 
was educated for the priesthood, but also studied music, at Milan and 
Regensburg. He was conductor at Imola; was at S. Marco, in 
Venice, and later became director of music in one of the cathedrals 
in Rome. Bremer states that his concerto for violin was performed 
in 1904. 

Renato Brogi was born at Sesto Fiorentino, February 25, 1873, 
and died August 24, 1924, in Fiesole. He studied at Florence and 
Milan. At the age of twenty-three he gained the Steiner prize of 
Vienna with a one act opera, La prima notte, which was performed 
successfully at Florence, in 1898. He has composed two other operas, 
a string quartet, in B minor, a piano trio, in B minor, and a violin 
concerto. 
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Gaetano Fusella was born at Naples, April 16, 1876. He is a 
distinguished violinist, and since 1906 has taught in the St. Peter's 
Conservatory, in Naples. His compositions include string quartets, 
exercises and pieces for the violin and a violin concerto. 


Ottorino Respighi was born at Bologna, July 9, 1879. He first 
studied with his father, then entered the Licio Musicale at Bologna, 
in 1892. He studied composition with Guiseppe Martucci, at Bologna, 
and violin with Federico Sarti, graduating in 1901. He then went 
- to Leningrad and studied composition with Rimsky-Korsakow; then 
to Berlin, and studied composition with Bruch. Since 1913 he has 
been professor of composition at the Licio Musicale di S. Cecilia 
at Rome. In November, 1923, he was appointed Director. 

His concerto gregoriano, for violin, was written at Trentino 
during the months of August and September, 1920, and is dedi- 
cated to Arrigo Serato. It was published in 1921, in the Universal 
Edition. It was. first played by Mario Corti at Rome, in February, 
1921, with Bernardino Molinari conducting the orchestra The scor- 
ing for the orchestra calls for two flutes, two oboes, English horn, 
two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, 
three trombones, kettledrums, celesta, harp, and strings. 

The first movement is Andante tranquillo, in A minor, 12-8 
time. The strings open with four measures, after which the oboe 
plays a theme of pastoral character, and after four measures the Eng- 
lish horn joins as in a duet. At the eighteenth measure the solo 
violin enters with this theme. The first section is mostly on the E 
string. At section 2 the tempo changes to Allegro molto moderato, 
and the solo instrument gives out a new idea, on the G string, with 
suggestions for the first theme, leading shortly to double stop 
passages for the solo violin, chiefly on the upper strings. In section 
3 it becomes piu mosso, and the solo violin rests, but returns again 
at seetion 4, and plays steadily to the end of the movement. Near 
the end of section 5, after four measures marked Allangando a poco 
a poco, tempo I, Calmo, is indicated, with the principal theme in the 
English horn, the key changing to A flat, although the only note for 
the solo violin is F” for the three measures, while in the piano score, 
fewer flats are required than are indicated in the key signature. 
In section 7, after a descending passage somewhat similar to a part 
of section 1, passage work, in groups of eight, leads to a descending 
figure in trills, introducing the cadenza. The movement is brought 
to an end by the solo violin, and passes without pause into 
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The second movement, Andante espressivo e sostenuto, without 
change of key, begining in 5-4 time, and alternating with 4-4 and 
3-2, finally with 114 pages in 4-4, followed by a second series of simi- 
lar alternations, and at last closing the movement in 6-4 for five 
lines. The theme is a Gregorian subject which is given out by the 
solo violin, supported by the first and second violins and violas. A 
second section of the subject enters at the eighth measure, accom- 
panied by the violoncellos and basses. After a short interlude, with 
the harp taking part, the opening theme returns in the violoncellos, 
basses and bass clarinet, with a syncopated accompaniment in the 
strings, and a counter melody in double notes in the solo violin. A 
new idea is given out by the oboe over a figuration in the violin, and 
a wavy triplet figure in the violoncellos. Some development is given 
to a motive played by the English horn at the conclusion of the oboe 
subject. The first theme returns, now in the higher notes of the solo 
instrument, lightly accompanied by the strings and celesta. The 
second theme is sung by the violoncellos, with passage work against 
it in the violin. The movement closes tranquilly with a reminiscence 
of a portion of the opening theme. There are a number of key 
changes in the movement. At section 9 the key becomes E flat, while 
about two pages farther along it changes to F sharp minor for about 
a half page, while the last page is in D major. The movement is 
about a page longer than the first movement, and is of about the same 
degree of difficulty. 

The third movement, Finale (Alleluja) Allegro energico, is in A 
major, 4-4 time, but with half a dozen key changes. Part of the move- 
ment is in 2-2 or 2-4 time. The subject of the movement is presented 
without introduction by the four horns, accompanied by interjectory 
chords of the other instruments. Much use is made later of a five- 
note motive occurring at the close of the horn subject. At section 
19 the solo violin enters, appassionato, first in single, and later in 
double notes. There is a continuing section, fortissimo, in the full 
orchestra, in which the concluding horn motive plays a part. The 
solo instrument takes this up (pizzacato in the strings) and there is 
development of it. The opening theme returns, and is worked over, 
frequently with passage work against it in the violin. The tempo 
changes to Andante. and the solo violin brings forward a more 
sustained theme, in which the five-note motive is still in evidence. 
Another section of this is given to the violin, with a curious figuration 
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in consecutive fifths in the celesta. Reminiscences of the Alleluja 
theme are heard, leading to a cadenza for the violin, accompanied by 
the kettledrums. The horns enter with the principal subject, which 
is worked over. The violin takes up this theme on the G string, 
after which a short but brilliant coda concludes the work. 

The first public performance of the work in America was given 
Friday afternoon, October 31, 1924, at the fourth seasonal program 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Jacques Gordon, concertmas- 
ter of the orchestra, played the solo, with Frederick Stock conducting 
the orchestra. The critics praised Mr. Gordon’s interpretation and 
performance more highly than they did the work itself, but suspend 
final judgment for the present. 


Renzo Bossi was born at Como, April 9, 1883. He is the son of 
Marco Enrico Bossi. He studied at Naples, Venice, and Leipzig, 
giving his chief effort to conducting and piano. In 1913 he became 
professor of organ and composition at Parma Conservatory, but went 
to Milan Conservatory in 1916. In addition to his other composi- 
tions, which include symphonies, operatic works, and chamber music, 
he has produced a concerto for violin and orchestra, which was pub- 
lished by Pizzi, at Bologna. 

Riccardo Zandonai was born May 28, 1883, at Sacco, near rren- 
tino. He first studied with Rovereto, and then with Mascagni, at the 
Licio Musicale, at Pesaro. He has written several operas, and has 
contributed a concerto romantico for violin and piano, which was 
published by Ricordi in 1920. 

The first movement is Allo con vivacita ed energia, in A minor, 
3-4 time. There is an orchestral introduction of 23 measures. The 
movement is built mostly upon two themes. It is brilliant and pleas- 
ing, containing numerous doubles and three string chords, and has 
a section “con sordino.” The second movement is Molto Adaigo, 
sostenutissimo con dolore profondo, without key signature, in 3-4 
time, alternating near the end between 2-4 and 3-4, and contains many 
accidentals throughout the three pages. 

The third movement is Allo deciso, without key signature, in 
2-4 time. It is as long as both the other movements and is more 
difficult than the first movement, containing passages in 32ds, double 
stops, three string chords, and a page of arpeggios. 

Alfredo Casella was born in Turin, July 25, 1883. He received 
his musical education in Paris, where he soon became known as a 
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pianist and conductor. He returned to Italy in 1915, going to Rome, 
where he became master of the piano at the Liceo di St. Cecilia, where 
he remained until 1921. As a composer he has given most of his 
efforts to vocal, piano, and chamber music works, although he has 
also composed two symphonies, an orchestral suite, the orchestral 
rhapsody, “Italia,” two symphonic poems, etc. 

Casella was occupied in the composition of his Quartet Con- 
certo, for two violins, viola and violoncello, from November 28, 1923, 
to March 16, 1924. The first performance was given twelve days 
after it was finished, March 28, 1924, by the “Pro arte” Quartet from 
Brussels, in the concert hall of the Royal Academy Santa Cecilia, at 
Rome, at a concert given by the “Corporazione delle nuove musiche.” 

The concerto was published in the Universal Edition. 

To quote from the score: “In its style, the Concerto belongs 
to the works from Casella’s third period. Compared to his previous 
works, it represents a forceful stride toward a more synthetic, anti- 
impressionistic musical art. The formal schemes, however modern 
in their freedom, are yet traditional. Their contents, based on the 
Italian music of the 18th, and particularly that of the 17th century, 
reveal but little of romanticism.” 

The concerto is divided into four movements: Sinfonia, in the 
sense of a prelude; Siciliana; Minuet, Recitative and Aria; Canzone, 
in the sense associated with it during the 16th and 17th centuries, 
equivalent to the sonata. 


In the first movement, Sinfonia, the sonata form is used, aug- 
mented by a scheme which is characteristic for Bach’s Suites: the 
principal section is an integral part of the closing portion. The move- 
ment consists of 207 measures, and the following divisions are made 
in the score: 


Princip bh SECON. % .cat ese eae hee ee bid 
NeCOMG thee 5 Heo cis cad deo, 2 eeemuatnet paca mat ee ae 49- 62 
First repetition, followed by the development....... 86-119 
Repetition of the second theme and continuation of 

PheLWevelopments. (ccd. Waite tere eee ea eo 120-151 
Reversion to the principal key and repeated develop- 

IIETIE . Trcale.s.» » Grice dew Rikon Whe wr eteee Mien meee eae 1 ells. 
Repetition ofthe, principal. section’. cis". dasa seeean 176-202 


COG. 2 Ramah Wek oie a a) ct eneS oy Se ee Le 203-207 
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The second movement, Siciliana, is a song with three repetitions 
and two intermediate sections. It consists of 231 measures. 


JOP OC (NEG ate fi Rie ek an ae a a ca 27 
Bierre cee Oh Reiley ci oe Ags dee oc be cece 28- 57 
Mirsteimtermicdiate.SeCHiOn =. </.. sere kedeccusbovsce 58-112 
Bete OOM ate  Arste Becton, «5 c.s5 caw adhe see « 113-136 
Deco duintenmeciate *SECtlOM w ony.<ssty-sialdtv as wv bs eawes 137-161 


Repetition of the Introduction, with reminiscences 
of motives from the first Intermediate section. . . 162-196 
Second Repetition of the first section in the manner ; 
PIERO AM ins deat ss Od.8iiS 8 ine kd Ney ogy 2S 197-231 


The third movement, Minuet, Recitative, and Aria, represents 
not a combination of three pieces, but a modern variant of the old, 
traditional ““A-B-A” form (Minuet, Trio, Minuet). The recitative 
replaces the Trio, and the Aria is merely a new guise for the tender, 
graceful Minuet. This becomes evident in measure 120, where the 
first violin resumes the Minuet (Allegretto grazioso, 3-4) to the 
accompaniment of the Aria (Andante, 2-4) played by the other instru- 
ments. 


INA DUR URELE see ty teem ee, Oe Dy aR OOo A Tit 6 HE l- 66 
IVeCIbACLVerMet Pace nite c t acsleithrs mie isin hs ee ar eee 67- 83 
Blea nisttOn MtOMUED eee Atia as Sciatica ee re ees + eric 84-102 
PA TIAN Ee ert hers cla: Sepa ae hen tae eS 103-119 
Nvin aC einer COMbINEd sae exes ates ase eee 120-131 
SOCAN Ser er eet PO AN ee ee ne ee mee 132-142 


The fourth movement is a Canzone, in the sense of the word 
as used in the 16th and 17th centuries, when it was equivalent to 
the term “Sonata.” It is in Rondo form, with three repetitions and 
two intermediate sections. 

Burden (the theme opens in Dactyl rhythm, accord- 

ing to the custom practised in the time of Fresco- 


Baldi victek exh ei hes otek Sith tr oe Vee ts L- 45 
Transition to the Ist Intermediate section......... 46- 64 
Piret) -lvitermediate sechiOny.. os aas anaeveadsiack sk! 65- 89 
DNOLTISSCRIICT CRT ae a rete at oes eS ae a ero SESE 90-13 
Resrntion ot sthe Durden. 30h evan Sidney ess 136-152 
Transition to the second Intermediate Section...... 153-164 


Second Intermediate section ..2.........s8s453.5. 165-213 
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Second Divertissement and Transition to the last 
repetition. of the Durdenm. a7 «oi wares ean 214-290 
Second cepetition of the Burden 2s on. « tcc aan 291-313 
Siretta cand “Glosing section; a castian smut eens oe ena) 
Coda (with reminiscences of the opening theme from 
thes OLILONIa) pao 4.e oisinciat uaminauet sean eet 346-365 


This concerto is an interesting example of the extremes to which 
a composer will go in the matter of changes of time. In the first 
movement of 207 measures there are 144 changes of time. In the 
great majority of cases these changes occur after one measure and 
in no case are there more than seven measures consecutively in the 
-same kind of time. In the following analysis figures given in 
parentheses indicate the number of consecutive measures in the 
kind of time immediately preceding. If there is no number in 
parentheses it is always to be understood that there is only one meas- 
ure peter the change to oma else. 


) 


Ge wee 3° a 5-8, 9. 8 » dei 34 keh SVS shed 
5-4, 4-4(4), 3-4, 4-4(3), 2-4, 5-4, 2-2, 5-4, 3-4 
oe 2 


“ 


. 


. 


8, 
4 


> 


v 


. 


> 1 3 
4-4, 3 
Ree (2s 5 
This gives as a total 14 ieee ta of time, and the number 
of measures in each kind is shown herewith: 
1-2 (2), 2-2 (37), 3-2 (3), 5-2 (1), 2-4 (10), 3-4 (44), 4-4 (49), 
5-4 (32), 64 (1), 7-4 (4), 5-8 (4), 7-8 (13), 9-8 (5), 15-8 (2). 


In the second movement, Siciliana, the times are 6-8, 9-8, 2-4 and 
3-4. At section 7 where all of the instruments are playing in 2-4, 
the viola alone changes to 6-8, and three measures later the first violin 
also changes to 6-8, while the second violin and violoncello continue 
in 2-4 for eight measures, to section 8, where the second violin and 
‘cello change to 6-8, and the viola to 2-4 for 4 measures. Then the 
’ second violin and ‘cello change to 2-4, and in the next measure the 
first violin does the same, then to 6-8, and again to 2-4, the last 
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> 
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change bringing all the instruments into the same kind of time for 
6 measures. Several changes occur, all of the instruments playing 
in the same kind of time until section 12 is reached, when the second 
violin changes to 2-4 while the other instruments continue in 68, 
except that 4 measures later the first violin also changes to 2-4. For 
the rest of the movement the instruments use the same kind of time 
except for two measures just before section 20 where the second violin 
has the order 6-8, 9-8, while the others have it 9-8, 68. 

In the third movement the Minuetto is mostly in 3-4, with 9 
measures in 2-4, and 3 in: 4-4. In the Recitative and Aria the time 
at the first is mostly 4-4, with a measure each of 5-4 and 6-4. In 
the second measure of section 13 this changes to 2-4, which continues 
for the second violin, viola and ‘cello to the end, with the exception 
of the fourth measure before section 15; while in the third measure 
of section 16, the first violin changes to 3-4 time for the rest of the 
movement, except the last two measures. 

In the last movement, Canzone, the time is predominantly 2-4, 
which occurs in 312 measures out of the 365 in the movement. The 
others are: 1-4 (1), 3-4 (38), 4-4 (1), 5-4 (3), 5-8 (3), and 7-8 (7). 
There are only 362 measures for the ‘cello since this instrument in 
sections 9, 10, and 11 has 8 measures in 2-4 and 8 in 3-4, while the 
others have 17 in 2-4 and 2 in 3-4 for a total of 40 beats. Altogether 
there are 100 changes of time using 7 varieties, in the 365 measures 
for the violins and viola, while in the 362 measures for the ‘cello 
there are 103 changes. 

Daniele Antonietti has written a concertino which has been edited 
by William Henley and was published by Ricordi. The first move- 
ment is Moderato, in A major, 4-4 time, although more than 60 per 
cent of the movement is in the key of F. The solo violin opens in 
chords. The last part of the movement is quasi Allegro. The move- 
ment is of moderate difficulty. 

The second movement is Adagio con brio, in A minor, 2-4 time; 
but with some sections in A major. There is a cadenza of about three 
lines about 1 page from the end. The movement is melodious and 
not difficult. . 

Luigi d’Ambrosio was born at Naples in November, 1885. He 
first studied in the Naples Conservatory, and then with Wilhelmj, in 
London. Since 1916 he has been a professor of violin in the Naples 
Conservatory. He has composed chamber music, orchestral numbers, 
and many pieces for the violin, among which is a violin concerto. 
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Virgilio Ranzato was born at Venice, May 7, 1888. He has 
traveled widely as a violin virtuoso. He lives in Milan. Among his 
compositions are operettas, a suite and other numbers for orchestra, 
a concerto, and other numbers for the violin. 


Remigio Principe was born at Venice, August 25, 1889. He is a 
teacher of violin in the Conservatory at Palermo. He has confined 
his efforts to his chosen instrument for which he has written studies 
and a concerto, besides a book, “La storia e lo studio del Violino.” 


Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco was born April 3, 1895, at Florence. 
He studied with Ildebrando Pirret, at the Conservatory in Rome, and 
with Luigi Cherubini, in Florence, from 1913 to 1918, becoming a 
composer, pianist, and critic. 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Concerto Italiano was composed near Pisa 
from May to August, 1924. It was given its initial performance at 
Rome during the season of 1925-26 with Mario Corti, to whom the 
concerto is dedicated, as the soloist, and Bernardino Molinari as con- 
ductor of the orchestra. It was published with accompaniment for 
piano, by Ricordi, in 1926. The concerto was written in the spirit 
of the Italian masters, following the lyric treatment of Vivaldi, but 
with modern technical features. 

The concerto is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, tympani, organ, and strings. 

The first movement is Allegro Moderato, Maestoso, in G minor, 
4-4 time. It is developed in the classical form, with the orchestra 
stating the first theme, followed by the solo violin giving out the 
same theme. The solo instrument and orchestra give out the second 
theme together, and after the development the two themes are again 
stated by the orchestra. The solo violin then presents new develop- 
ment, followed by a cadenza in double stops, after which the orchestra 
brings the movement to a conclusion. 

The second movement is an Arioso, in G minor, 4-4 time, begin- 
ning like an Aria, and closing like a Nocturne. 

The third movement, Vivo e impetuoso, also in G minor, is in 
6-8 time. The first theme is announced by the orchestra, followed 
by the solo violin which develops it. After some passage work the 
solo instrument and orchestra bring forth the second theme and 
develop it. After passage work in 2-4 time the cadenza is heard, and 
at its conclusion comes a restatement of the first theme, now in the 
major, and a short section finishes the movement and the concerto. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


France from Sainton to the Present Time. 


The violin concerto, during the last period of its development 
in France, has called forth some of the best efforts of the composers. 
While there are none that have the standing of the concertos com: 
posed by Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Bruch, there are some con- 
certos of this period that are considered worthy of a place in the 
artist’s repertoire, and a number of others that are well worth studying. 


The first of the concerto composers during this period was Pros- 
pere Philippe Catherine Sainton, who was born at Toulouse, June 
5, 1813. He was originally educated for the law, but entered the 
Paris Conservatory, where he studied with Habeneck, winning the 
second prize in 1833, and the first in 1834. In 1844 he appeared 
in concerts given by the Philharmonic Society, and the critics said 
that he showed great talent and sound teaching. Mackenzie is one 
of Sainton’s pupils. Sainton composed two violin concertos. The 
first, Opus 9, in A major, was published by Schott, in 1851. Sainton 
died at London, October 17, 1890. 


Delphin Jean Alard was born at Bayonne, March 8, 1815. He 
studied in Paris with Habeneck, and may thus trace his violinistic 
lineage back through Baillot, Viotti, Pugnani, and Somis to Corelli. 
Alard was not at first admitted as a regular pupil in the classes, but 
attended as a listener. He soon won the second prize, however, and 
the next year the first prize, and from 1831 began to make a great 
reputation as a player. In 1843 he succeeded Baillot as Professor of 
Violin at the Conservatoire, and developed his methods of playing, 
numbering Sarasate among his pupils. Alard’s style was lively, pointed 
and brilliant. His Violin School is considered more meritorious than 
his concertos and fantasies, which won popularity in France without 
much claim to artistic worth. One of Alard’s contributions of merit 
is his revision of the violin compositions of eminent masters of the 
eighteenth century, which was published in forty parts by Schott 
Alard died in Paris, February 22, 1888. 

Alard’s first concerto, Opus 15, is dedicated to His Majesty, 
Louis Philippe, and states that Alard was solo violinist to the 
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King, as well as being Professor in the Conservatory. The concerto 
is in three movements, the first, Allegro maestoso, in E major, 4-4 
time, having a long orchestral introduction. The movement is difh- 
cult, and there is considerable work in double stops. Alard makes 
use of six-note arpeggios in grace notes up and down, as embellish- 
ments on the melody. An intermediate section in A flat occurs at 
section G. The second movement is Adagio, in B major. It is two 
pages in length, difficult, but melodious, and uses doubles freely on the 
last page. In this movement the solo enters in the second measure. 
In the third movement, Final, Allegro moderato, in E major, 2-4 
time, the solo enters in the third measure. The movement is written 
largely in single and double triplets, and in single and double thirty- 
seconds. In this movement Alard makes use of a seven-note grace 
arpeggio, down and up, as an embellishment, similar to the first move- 
ment. At section E the key changes to A minor, on the G string, and 
later to A major, poco piu lento, largely in double triplets. At sec- 
tion G, the key of E major is resumed and on the last page the work 
is practically all in doubles or in three string chords. There are nine- 
teen pages in the entire concerto. 


Alard’s second concerto, Opus 34, is dedicated to the Duke of 
Porto. The first movement is Allegro maestoso, in A major, 4-4 time. 
There are some doubles in the four pages of solo work. The second 
movement is Larghetto, in 4-4 time. The solo enters in the first 
measure on the last half of the third beat, on the G string. The 
movement contains considerable work in doubles. The third move- 
ment, Finale, Allegretto, is in A major, 2-4 time. There is some 
work in doubles, and the last part is Anime, in sixteenths. The second 
concerto is not as difficult as the first, and on the whole is about 
grade four. The general style of the concertos is the same as that 
of DeBériot, but feebler. 

The Alard concertos may be obtained in the Schott and Lemoine 
editions. Alard composed cadenzas for Viotti’s twenty-second and 
twenty-fourth concertos, published by Schott, in 1891; and a cadenza 
to Mozart’s fourth concerto, in D major, published by André. 


Jean Baptiste Charies Dancla was born at Bagneres de Bigorre, 
December 19, 1818. He studied in the Paris Conservatory, in 1828, 
with Baillot, Helevy and Berton, and, in 1860, became Professor of 
Violin at the Conservatory. Dancla died November 9, 1907, at Tunis. 
He composed about 140 violin works, mostly of a light and melodious 
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character, but produced six violin concertos, of which only one, the. 
first, in D major, Opus 78, has been published. It was issued by 
Costallat. 

The first movement is Maestoso, in D major, 4-4 time. After 
an orchestral: introduction of 15 measures, the solo violin enters in 
doubles. There are about two and one-half pages of solo, of only 
moderate difficulty, since there are but few three string chords, a 
fourth finger run and a series of trills. An orchestral section of 13 
measures closes the movement. The second movement is Andantino 
con moto, in F sharp minor, 6-8 time. The solo violin opens the 
movement and plays to the end. There are numerous thirty-second 
note passages, and some doubles in the movement, which consists of 
a little less than a page. The third movement is Allegretto, in D 
major, 2-4 time. It contains one and one-half pages of solo, with 
about the same degree of difficulty as the second movement., A five 
measure tutti closes the movement. 

Eugéne Chaine was born at Charleville, Ardennes, December 1, 
1819. He studied in the Paris Conservatory, with Clavel and 
Habeneck, winning the second prize in 1839, and the first in 1840. 
He was awarded prizes for composition in Holland, in 1864; in Bor- 
deaux, in 1866 and 1872, and also in Florence. He was made pro- 
fessor at the Paris Conservatory, in 1875, a position which he held 
for a number of years. He is credited with three concertos for violin 
and orchestra, or piano. 

Charles Victor Arthur Saint-Léon was born April 17, 1821, at 
Paris, where he died December 2, 1870. He was a ballet dancer and 
violin virtuoso, and composed concertos for the violin. 


Eduard Victor Antoine Lalo was born at Lille, January 27, 1823. 
He studied in Lille, with Baumann, and his individual talent was 
molded through his study of Beethoven, Schumann, and Schubert. 
Lalo died in Paris, April 23, 1892. 

Lalo composed two concertos and the Symphony espagnole, which 
is so much like a concerto that it is generally classed as such. The 
first concerto, Opus 20, in F major, was composed for Sarasate, and 
was first played by him January 18, 1874. This concerto was 
not played publicly in America until February 15, 1901, and is 
very little known, even in Europe. The probable explanation for 
this is that the concerto is exceptionally dificult, and does not have 
the same degree of superficial brilliancy usually met with, so that 
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it does not appeal to the average player or concert goer, and Ysaye 
and Sarasate have been, up to this time, the only violinists of note 
to play it to any extent. The first movement is Allegro, in 4-4 time. 
The solo is preceded by a very short introduction. The movement 
is exceedingly beautiful and somewhat suggestive of Schumann, hav- 
ing a breadth so great as to become almost symphonic. The second 
movement is Andantino, in B flat, 6-8 time. This is a Romanza-like 
movement in the elegant style typical of the French school, and is 
not very profound, though very fluently and finely worked out. The 
third movement, Finale, opens in F minor, Allegro con fuoco 2-2 
time. Competent critics call it remarkable in point of rhythmical 
forcefulness. It is decidedly original and presents numerous difficult 
passages for the solo instrument. It is published by Durand. 

Lalo’s Spanish Symphony, Opus 21, for violin and orchestra, 
is to all intents a concerto. Lalo was occupied with the composition 
of this work in 1874, and it was produced for the first time at a 
Chatelet concert in Paris, February 7, 1875, with Sarasate as the 
soloist, to whom the symphony is dedicated. 

The orchestral accompaniment is scored for two flutes, piccolo, 
two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, 
three trombones, kettle-drums, side drum, triangle, harp, and strings. 

As written, the symphony consists of five movements, but the 
second and third are often omitted in a public performance. 


The first movement is Allegro non troppo, in D minor, 4-4 time. 
The principal theme contains two divisions—a vigorous phrase set 
forth by the orchestra and the solo instrument successively, and a 
melody played, partly in triplets, by the solo violin with a pizzicato 
accompaniment in the strings. After the working over of this mate- 
rial, the second subject, previously suggested by the bassoons, enters 
in the solo part, in B flat major. The development consists for the 
most part of bravoura passages for the violin. The recapitulation 
presents the principal subjects thematically as before, the second sub- 
ject now appearing in D major. A short coda concludes the move- 
ment. 

The second movement is a Scherzando, Allegro molto, in 3-8 
time, partly in G major, with changes in the key to E flat and some 
in the minor, together with several changes in the tempo. It is a 
capricious composition in the style implied by its title. 
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The third movement is an Intermezzo, Allegretto non troppo, in 
A minor, 2-4 time, with an intermediate section, more difficult tech- 
nically, in 6-8 time. After an orchestral introduction of thirty-four 
measures, the solo violin enters with a sustained melody on the G 
string. Following this is the second theme, more elaborate, and upon 
these two the movement is developed 

The fourth movement is Andante, in D minor, 3-4 time. A 
sustained melody is given to the wind and later taken up by the 
strings. The violin enters with an expressive theme. Another and 
more florid section is also given to the solo instrument. which then 
brings forward again the melody with which the solo portion had 
begun. A tranquil coda brings the movement to a close. 

The fifth movement is a Rondo, Allegro, in D major, 6-8 time. 
The whole first part of the movement is founded upon the figure 
which opens in the orchestra, and upon the subject given to the violin 
which is accompanied by the orchestral figure just referred to. A 
new idea, poco piu lento, is sung by the solo instrument, in A major, 
and following this the first material returns with passage-work in 
the solo part. A brilliant coda closes the movement. 

Lalo’s concerto, Opus 29, dates from 1883. It is dedicated to 
his friends, J. Delsarte and M. P. J. Marsick. 

The first movement is Prelude—Allegro (Andante, in G major, 
4-4 time). The movement opens with twelve introductory measures 
in the brass, followed by unaccompanied passage-work for the solo 
violin. Then comes an interlude for the orchestra, followed by an 
unaccompanied sentence for the solo, leading to a more tranquil 
section. A cadenza leads to an Allegro in G minor, 2-2 time, whose 
subject is announced by the solo violin on the G string. This is 
worked over, and after an orchestral section, there is a change of 
key to G major, and a quieter theme is presented by the solo violin. 
The movement again becomes impetuous, and, after passage-work for 
the solo instrument, a cadenza leads inte a fiery coda, which brings 
the movement to a close. 

The second movement is Chants Russe, Lento, in D major, 3-2 
time. After eight introductory measures by the orchestra, the solo 
violin announces an expressive theme, accompanied by the wood- 
wind. This is followed by a more impassioned subject, accompanied 
by a triplet figure in the strings, but, after twenty measures of this, 
the first theme returns leading to a tranquil ending. 
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The third movement is Intermezzo, Allegro non troppo, in B 
flat major, 2-4 time. The orchestra opens the movement with mate- 
rial that is used as an accompaniment after the solo violin announces 
the opening subject. Later a broader theme is given out by the solo 
violin, appassionata. The material of the first part of the movement 
returns, with another partial presentation of the second subject, but 
the movement ends with a triplet figure of the earlier portion of the 
movement. 

The fourth movement is divided into two sections. In the first 
section, Chants Russes, Andante, in G minor, 3-4 time, the orchestra 
opens with a subject by the violins over harmonies held by the brass. 
The solo violin enters the fifteenth measure, and leads to a subject 
derived from Russian folk songs. The introduction closes with the 
vigorous material with which it began. The second section is Vivace, 
in G minor, 3-4 time. After a few introductory measures the theme 
is given out by the solo violin. A subsidiary subject, also in G 
minor, is heard, and leads to a resumption of the first subject. Pas- 
sage-work for the solo violin leads to a fortissimo tutti. After G 
string work for thé solo violin, the opening subject returns. Passage- 
work in triplets for the solo instrument, over a subject for the orches- 
tra, brings the movement to a conclusion. 


The fifth movement is a brilliant Finale, usually omitted in public 
performance. 


Victor Chéri, called Cizos, was born at Auxerre, March 14, 1830. 
He studied with Massart, in the Paris Conservatory, winning the 
second prize in 1848, and the first in 1849, and other prizes for com- 
position, in 1855 and 1857. Chéri is credited with a concerto for 
violin and orchestra that is not available. He committed suicide 
in Paris, November 11, 1882. 


Jules Auguste Salomon Garcin, whose real name is said to be 
Salomon, was born at Bourges, July 11, 1830. He studied in the 
Paris Conservatory with Clavel and Alard, and won the first prize 
in 1853. After a musical career as violinist and conductor in various 
degrees, he became conductor of the Conservatory concerts in 1885, 
and, in 1890, was made Professor of Violin, as Massart’s successor. 
Garcin has written a violin concerto in E major, Opus 14, which was 
published by Costallat, and a concertino, Opus 19, published by 
Lemoine. Garcin played his concerto at the popular concerts in 
1868. He died in Paris, October 30, 1896. 
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Charles Camille Saint-Saéns was born at Paris, October 9, 1835. 
He died in Algiers, Africa, December 16, 1921. His specialties in 
music were mostly piano, organ, and composition, and along these 
lines he is considered a musician of great ability. Critics say that 
he has a mastery of art form, but that he has more intellectuality than 
poetic inspiration. Again he is called the reverse of Bruch; clever, 
but lacking the true ring of genius. His orchestral arrangements throw 
out the solo part as an image in a mirror. Before 1870 few fought 
harder than Saint-Saéns on behalf of German musical art in France. 


Saint-Saéns himself has said that he first composed the concerto in 
C major, Opus 58, before composing the one in A major, Opus 20, in 
one movement. The latter was published first and the earlier concerto 
was then called the second. The fact is generally ignored, and the 
concerto in one movement is considered by all to be his first. 


The first concerto, Opus 20, was composed in 1859, but was not 
published until 1868. While elaborate in its internal detail, it 1s 
comparatively simple in its outward form, and consists of three closely 
connected movements, or as generally described, it is one long move- 
ment in A major, 6-4 time, Allegro, with a contrasting middle section, 
Andante espressivo, in D major, followed shortly by a more graceful, 
and expressive “pendant,” a prolonged and diminishing trill for the solo 
violin, leading presently to the appearance of what may be called 
the second theme, a melodious subject whose development mounts 
gradually to a climax which brings the first theme to notice again. 
Sundry further developments lead to a short solo cadenza, this sub- 
siding through a succession of trills into the expressive melody which 
forms the basis of the middle section. When the latter has come 
to an end the materials of the first part are reintroduced and worked 
over with various modifications, the whole coming finally to a bril- 
liant conclusion. 


The second concerto, Opus 58, has the first movement in C 
major, 12-8 time, and after a change to E major the original key is 
resumed. A cadenza is introduced ending at the part marked tempo 
piu Allegro. The second movement is Andante espressivo, 2-4 time, 
in A minor and A major. Octaves and double stops are plentiful. 
The third movement is Allegro scherzando quasi Allegretto, in C 
major, 2-4 time. This is not as difficult as the first movement. 


The third concerto, in B minor, Opus 61, was composed in 1880 
and was first played by Sarasate at a Chatelet concert in Paris, January 
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2, 1881. It is dedicated to Sarasate. The first movement is Allegro 
non troppo, in 2-2 time. This is a brilliant and rather free applica- 
tion of the sonata form developed from the customary two themes, 
both of which are given out by the solo instrument, the first being 
followed by much passage work, and the second being in E major. 
The development concerns itself with the principal theme which is 
for the most part worked out in the orchestra against passages in the 
solo instrument. Following this is a return to the original key, a 
modified recapitulation, and a coda built on the first theme. The 
second movement, Andantino quasi Allegretto, in B flat, 6-8 time, is 
something like a Siciliano. After three introductory measures the 
violin enters with the opening theme. Following an extended develop- 
ment of this material a new idea is presented, forte, by the solo instru- 
ment in F major. The first theme then returns in the orchestra, fol- 
lowed by a partial repetition of the second theme by the solo violin. 
The last part of the movement is a coda composed of arpeggio passages 
of harmonics and the lower tones of the clarinet. This movement 
is singularly expressive and abounds in beautiful effects for both solo 
instrument and orchestra. : 

The third movement, Finale, opens with slow introductory ma- 
terial, Molto moderato e maestoso, in B minor, 4-4 time, consisting of 
alternate, recitative-like passages for the solo violin and orchestra, 
leading to the main movement, Allegro non troppo, in B minor, 2-2 
time. This is a long and elaborate movement of the quasi-rhapsodical 
structure developed from four distinct themes. The first theme is 
announced by the solo violin, and is shortly followed by the second 
idea of impassioned character, also for the solo instrument. Then 
follows some passage work leading to the third subject in D major. 
Development of the first theme now takes place and is succeeded by 
a fourth subject in G major, first given out by muted violins and 
violas, and later by the solo instrument. An elaborate working out of 
the former material now takes place, followed by a recapitulation, in 
which the fourth theme appears in the trumpets and trombones, for- 
tissimo, embellished by figurations from the strings, to be carried on 
by the solo violin, expressively accompanied by strings and wood 
winds. Following this the movement comes to an end with a. free 
coda drawn mainly from the third solo theme from the first part. 


Saint Saéns composed three cadenzas to the Beethoven concerto, 
published by Durand in 1898. 
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The chief editions of Saint Saéns’ Concertos are as follows: 


Opus 20.- 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Score 1868, 1875, 1877, Durand. 
Parts 1877, Durand. 


Violin and Piano. 
Durand, 1868. 
Leuchart, 1875. 
Universal, 1908. 
J. Hamelle. 

Opus 58. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Parts, Durand, 1978. 


Violin and Piano. 
Durand, 1879. 
Opus 61. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Score and Parts, Durand, 1880. 


Violin and Piano. 
Durand, 1880. 
Fischer. 

Clement Francois Theodore Dubois was born at Rosnay, Marne, 
August 24, 1837, and died June 11, 1924, at Paris. In 1854 he studied 
in Paris with Ambroise Thomas, taking organ, harmony, and counter- 
point. Dubois succeeded Saint Saéns as organist at the Madeline, in 
1877. For a number of years he taught organ, but in 1896 he became 
Director of the Paris Conservatory, where he remained until 1905. 
Dubois composed a violin concerto, in D minor, in 1896, which was 
published by Heugel. This was composed for, and dedicated to, Henri 
Marteau, and was given its first performance at Paris, with the 
Cologne Orchestra, November 28, 1894. The three movements are 
Allegro, Adagio and Allegro. 

Felix-Ludger Rossignol, going under the name of Victorin de 
Jonciéres, was born April 12, 1839, at Paris, where he died October 
26, 1903. He studied at the Conservatory at Paris, with Elwart and 
Leborne, but left following a dispute with Leborne over Richard 
Wagner, whom Jonciéres venerated. Jonciéres went to Munich, in 
1868, to attend the first performance of the “Meistersinger.” He was 
- a composer, and composed music to Hamlet and other plays, and 
wrote a concerto for violin which was published with piano accom- 
paniment in 1869, by Huegel. 
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Jules Emile Frederic Massenet was born at Monteaux, near St. 
Etienne (Loire), May 12, 1842. He was a composer and pianist and 
held a Professorship in the Conservatory from 1876 to 1898. His 
works include operas and orchestral suites, but he also composed a 
violin concerto for Marteau, about 1891. Massenet died in Paris, 
August 13, 1912. 


Emile Louis Victor Mathieu was born at Lille, of Belgian par- 
entage, October 16, 1844. He studied in the Brussels Conservatory, 
taking piano, harmony, counterpoint, and other musical subjects. In 
1881 he became Director of the Louvain Music School, where he re- 
mained until 1898, when he was made Head of the Ghent Conserva- 
tory. He is the composer of many operas, but has written a violin 
concerto, theoretically in D minor. It was published in 1897 by Breit- 
kopf and Hartel, for violin and orchestra and for violin and piano. 
The concerto is dedicated to Melle. Irma Séthe. The first movement is 
entitled “Erzengel des Kampfes’—“Arch-angels of Combat.” The 
tempo is at first marked Andante molto agitato, Recitativo, but, like 
the title, it seems to be a combat as to which tempo will win, for 
changes of tempo are so frequent that no sooner do you get started in 
one, before you must change to another. Some of the tempo indica- 
tions are Moderato; Animato; Lento misurato; Allegro non troppo; 
Lento; Allegro con fuoco; Andante con moto; Piu lento; Andantino 
con anima; Adagio molto; Adagio; Allegro agitato; Largamente; Ani- 
mato non troppo; some of these occurring two or more times in the 
movement. The time varies from 4-4, in which it opens, through 68, 
3-4, 2-4, 12-8, 9-8, 5-4 and 3-2. The key wanders in the same way, nom- 
inally in D minor, but with parts written without key signature, others 
nominally in A flat, D, or A, but with so many accidentals that almost 
any key wanted may be found in you hunt for it. 


The second movement is entitled “Stille Wasser, traumende 
Schwane’”—“Deep waters, dreaming swans.” Like the first movement 
it contains many changes of time, tempo, and key. The tempo begins 
Larghetto quasi adagio, but soon changes to Poco piu lento; Animato; 
Moderato; Andantino tranquillo; Andante agitato; A tempo moderato; 
Agitato; Appassionato; A tempo largamente; Larghetto; some occurring 
two or more times. The time is 6-4; 9-4; 2-2; and 3-2. The keys 


are nominally E minor, E, C, and B major, with the customary acci- . 


dentals, as in the first movement. Possibly the water became ruf- 
fled by the wind, or the swans had troubled dreams. 
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The third movement is entitled “Des Morgens im Freien”— 
“Morning walk.” The tempo is marked Allegretto con anima, with 
comparatively few changes, Animato; Moderato and Un poco maes- 
toso being the chief indications of change. The time is more moderate 
in its demands for change, being satisfied with 3-2, 2-2, and 3-4; while 
the keys are G, G minor, C, and B, with the movement finally coming 
to a close in G major. A board of censors would probably call this 
composition something far different from a standard concerto. 


Louis Diémer was born February 14, 1843, at Paris, where he 
* died in 1919. He studied piano with Marmontel, organ with Benoist, 
and with Bazin and A. Thomas at the Paris Conservatory. He won 
the first of many prizes in 1856, and began to appear as soloist at 
important concerts in 1860. He soon became known as a composer, 
and in 1888 became the successor of Marmontel at the Conservatory, 
and the next year a member of the Légion d’Honneur. In 1890 he 
founded the Société des Anciens Instruments, which became celebrated 
both in Paris and in London. Among his numerous compositions, 
which are mostly for piano, are a violin sonata and a violin concerto. 


Emile Bernard was born at Marseilles, November 28, 1843, and 
died at Paris, September 11, 1902. He studied in the Paris Conserva- 
tory, and was known as an organist and composer of the new school. 
Bernard wrote a violin concerto, Opus 29, in G minor, for violin and 
orchestra or violin and piano, published by Ries and Erler. 


Charles Marie Widor was born at Lyons, February 24, 1845. He 
studied in Brussels with Lemmens and Fetis. He became a composer 
and organist at St. Sulpice, Paris, and has been made a Chevalier de 
la Legion d’honneur, and permanent secretary of the Academie des 
Beaux Arts. Widor has written a violin concerto. 


Gabriel Urbain Fauré was born at Pamiers (Ariége), May. 13, 
1845. In 1854 he was sent to Paris to study music, at Ecole Nieder- 
meyer, where his teachers were Niedermeyer, Dietsch, and Saint 
Saéns, the latter exerting great influence upon him. He became organ- 
ist at Rennes: in Brittany, in 1866, but returned to Paris, in 1870. He 
played in various churches, and was a professor at the Ecole Nieder- 
meyer. In 1896 he became professor of composition at the Conserva- 
toire, and became principal in 1905. Various honors and official dis- 
tinctions were conferred upon him from time to time, and the unusual 
‘Hommage National” was paid to him at the Sorbonne, in October, 
1922, two years before his death. He was composer of orchestral and 
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chamber music and songs. In France he was considered one of the 
greatest composers of the century, as well as a pioneer and leader 
into new paths. Critics say that even his most daring innovations are 
rendered unobtrusive by his balance, exquisite finish, quietness, and 
purity. Most of his music shows intense originality. Faure’s violin 
concerto was still in manuscript at the time of his death. 


Antoine Bartholemy Taudou was born at Perpignan, August 24, 
1846. He studied in the Paris Conservatory, and won the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1869. Taudou has written a violin concerto which 
was played at the Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris. 


Benjamin Louis Paul Godard was born at Paris, August 18, 1849, 
and died at Cannes, January 10, 1895. He studied in the Paris Con- 
servatory, in 1863, and his instructor in violin was Richard Hammar. 
Godard is well known as a composer, but more for the piano than 
for the violin. He has, however, written two concertos for the 
violin, the first, Opus 35, in A minor, known as the Concerto Ro- 
mantique, published by Durand, Bote and Bock, Heugel, and Fischer; 
the second, Opus 131, in G minor, published by Durand and by 
Adolphe Firstner, Berlin. 


Godard’s Concerto Romantique is dedicated to Marie Tayau. The 
first movement is Allegro moderato, in A minor, 3-4 time. After six- 
teen measures introduction, the solo enters in easy doubles and chords. 
After some solo work, there is a return to the series of chords, after 
which the second theme, in A major, is somewhat modified and en’ 
larged. This is followed by a Recitative, Andante, in A minor, with 
some in Allegro and Allegro molto as a cadenza. The second move- 
ment is Adagio non troppo, in D minor, 2-4 time, with part in D 
major. This is technically about as difficult as the first movement. The 
third movement is a Canzonetta, Allegro moderato in B flat, 2-4 time. 
This is more melodious than the other movements, and is best known, 
being published separately. The fourth movement is Allegro molto, 
in A minor, 2-4 time. Technically the most difficult parts are the 
fourth finger runs. On the last page the first theme of the first move- 
ment is again introduced and some easy arpeggios occur near the end. 
This concerto makes a good teaching piece, but the solo, as a solo, 
is not nearly as pleasing as many of the other concertos so that 
a violinist usually does not enjoy working at it without the accom- 
paniment. The manuscript of the concerto is in Det Kongelige Bib- 
liotek, Copenhagen. 
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The second concerto, Opus 131, is dedicated to Johannes Wolff. 
The first movement, Allegro moderato, in 4-4 time, is opened by the 
solo instrument without introduction. A cadenza occurs near the 
middle of the movement. The second movement, Adagio quasi An- 
dante, in D major, 4-4 time, changes to C major, 6-8 time, and has 
a couple of lines in doubles. The key then returns to D major, but 
the time remains 6-8 for a few lines before returning to 4-4. The 
third movement is Allegro non troppo, in G major, 2-4 time. There 
is some work in E flat with triplets, both single and double. The con- 
certo was first played in America January 14, 1893, in New York 
City. 

Emile Sauret was born at Dun-le-Roi, Cher, May 22, 1852. He 
was DeBériot’s last pupil, and studied also with Vieuxtemps, in Paris. 
Sauret began his public career at the age of eight years. He taught in 
Berlin, and later spent several years in the United States, where he 
taught in the Chicago Musical College. His last years were spent in 
London, where he died in February, 1920. 

Sauret’s concerto for violin and piano, or violin and orchestra, 
was published by Breitkopf and Hartel, in 1884 and 1885. It is his 
Opus 26, in D minor, and is dedicated to Adolf Brodsky. It is writ- 
ten along conservative lines, and although difficult, is brilliant and well 
laid for the violin.. This is not to be wondered at when it is con 
sidered in the light of the fact that Sauret could play for concert 
performance 70 concertos and 400 other numbers. Long experience 
with the violin as a solo instrument enables a composer to produce 
something that is really worth while from the violinistic standpoint, 
instead of composing a freak that cannot be played on any other in- 
strument, and is, therefore, handed to the violinist by some profes 
sional composer who often hardly knows the range of the instrument. 
The first movement is Moderato, in D minor, 4-4 time. There is an 
orchéstral introduction of 44 measures, opened by the kettledrums, 
followed by the ‘cellos, which give out the main theme. The solo 
violin part is full of difficulties and contains many doubles of all 
kinds, but does not seem nearly as difficult after comparing it with 
one of the ultra‘moderns. Sauret interposes two sections, one in B 
flat, the other in D major, and makes a few slight modifications in the 
tempo, but sticks to his plan. The second movement is Larghetto, in 
B flat major, 4-4 time. Two changes of key occur, one in G flat, the 
other in E flat. Passages in thirtyssecond notes are common, and 
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there is some work in doubles. The third movement is introduced by 
a Larghetto, in D major, 4-4 time, of ten. measures, followed by a four 
measure Moderato section, and leading without pause into the main 
movement, Allegro, without change of key or time. Later there is a 
section in B flat, and one in A major. In difficulty it is about on a 
par with the rest of the concerto, which contains in all 20 pages of ef- 
fective solo, now seldom heard on the concert platform. Sauret’s 
cadenza to Paganini’s concerto, Opus 6, is in the third volume of his 
Gradus and Parnassum, published by R. Forberg. 
Moszkowski’s concerto, Opus 30, is dedicated to Sauret. 


A recent report stated that Sauret had composed a second con- 
certo, shortly before his death. Up to this time, however, no veri- 
fication of this report and no notice of publication have been received. 


Ernest Chausson was born January 21, 1855, at Paris. He was 
killed by accident June 10, 1899, on his estate at Limay (Seine & 
Oise). He studied with Massenet and Cesar Franck, and was later 
Secretary of the National Society of Music. He wrote a violin con- 
certo, Opus 25, which was published in 1908; and a concerto in D 
major, Opus 21, for piano, violin and string quartet, which was pub- 
lished by Rouart, Lerolle and Co. 


René Ortmans was born January 4, 1863, at Fontainbleau. He 
studied in the Paris Conservatory, with Peirre Maurin, from 1880 to 
1884, and later with Ysaye. Ortmans is Director and Professor of 
Violin at the London Academy of Music; Conductor of the orchestra 
of the London Academy of Music, and Conductor of the London 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Ortmans has written three concertinos for the violin. The first 
of these, Opus 12, in A minor, was published by Schott, and, later, 
by Fischer and by Schirmer. It is dedicated to Miss Mary Macnamara. 
It is marked Allegro moderato, in A minor, 4-4 time, but there are 
several changes of key in the four pages of easy solo. It is bright and 
showy, the thirds and sixths comprising the most difficult portion. It 
is essentially written for the violin. 

The second concertino, Opus 14, is published in the same editions 
as the first. It is dedicated to Miss Peroline Maud Cutler, one of 
Ortman’s pupils. It is Allegro brilliante, in D major, 4-4 time, but 
has part of the solo in G minor. It is brilliant and effective and makes 
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use of the third, fourth, and fifth positions. Octave passages occur in 
the minor section. It closes piu mosso. 


The third concertino is Opus 27. It was published by Laudy in 
1896. It is considered a good teaching piece, for it is violinistic and 
not difficult. 

Baron Frederick D’Erlanger, whose pen name is F. Regnal, was 
born in Paris, May 29, 1868. He is a member of a family of bankers, 
and is an opera composer. His concerto, for violin and piano, or 
violin and orchestra, Opus 17, was published by Rahter and was 
played by Fritz Kreisler at the Philharmonic Concerts, March 12, 1903. 
A number of other artists have taken it up and the critics are generous 
in their praise. 

Henri Marteau was born at Reims, March 31, 1874. When five 
years of age Sivori gave him a violin, and he became a pupil of Bunz], 
who was a pupil of Molique. At eight years of age he went to Paris, 
where he studied with Léonard and Garcin, taking composition with 
Dubois, and, when ten years of age, played before an audience of 
2500. In 1892 he won the first prize at the Paris Conservatory, and 
Massenet wrote a concerto for him. Dubois also wrote a concerto for 
him. Marteau has made many concert tours, but became Director 
in Chief of the Geneva Conservatory in 1904. After the war Marteau 
became a naturalized Swede. In 1921 he became head of the master- 
class at the German Academy of Music, in Prague. He has written 
a concerto for the violin, and when this was played at Basle, in 1909, 
it won great applause. 

Marteau’s concerto, Opus 18, is dedicated to Sidonio Paes. It 
was composed in 1916, and was published in 1919 by Steingraber. 
Nominally the key is C major, but like most modern concertos the 
key signature does not mean very much for the greater part of the 
work. 

The first movement opens Allegro risoluto, in 3-4 time. There are 
six measures introduction by the orchestra, after which the solo violin 
enters in a cadenza, Lento, ad libitum, starting on the low A on the 
G string, lasting for two lines, and being mostly in double stops. Then 
comes a second section for the orchestra, followed by a second similar 
cadenza for the violin, this time beginning on F sharp on the D string. 
At section 2 the tempo changes to Allegro energico, ma non troppo, 
and the time to 4-4. This section is given over to the orchestra and 
the solo violin appears again in sections 3, 4, 5, and 6, with consid- 
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erable work in double stops and groups of 3, 6, 8, 10, 11, 14, and 17 
notes to the beat. The last half of section 6 and all of 7 are used 
by the orchestra, and at section 8, when the solo enters the key is 
nominally E flat. This solo covers a page, to section 12, where the 
time changes to 3-4, and the solo instrument rests for a measure, then 
enters again in a very expressive section. Beginning with section 14, 
marked Largamente, fortissimo, the solo violin has most of its work 
in double stops to section 21, with a change of key, nominally to G, 
at section 18. Numerous changes of tempo are indicated. Sections 
21, 22, 23 and the first part of 24 are given to the orchestra. At the 
beginning of this latter section the time changes to 3-4 and at the 
entrance of the solo violin in the fifth measure in an expressive pas- 
sage, the key is nominally A minor, and this lasts for two pages, to 
section 29. Groups of 9, 10, and 12 notes to the beat are common, 
and there is one group of 19. Sections 29, 30, 31, and 32 are assigned 
to the orchestra, the first three being in A major. In the second 
measure of section 33 the solo violin enters in an accompanied cadenza. 
At section 34 the tempo becomes Allegro moderato, and the time 4-4, 
with the solos given to the flute, clarinet, and oboe, while the solo 
violin plays a tremolando accompaniment. Six measures before the 
close of this particular feature one measure in 6-4 time is introduced. 
The unaccompanied cadenza then follows for five and one-half lines. 
-At the close of the cadenza work in arpeggios for the solo violin is 
introduced, followed by sextuplets in doubles, while the last half of 
section 38 is filled with a variety of doubles, followed by runs with 
groups of 10, 11, and 13 notes to the beat. The solo instrument rests 
through section 40, and, when it enters in section 41, the key changes 
to B flat. At section 43 the key changes to E flat, and at section 45 
to C, returning to E flat through sections 46 and 47, while at section 
48 the key of C is resumed for the rest of the movement. The last 
three pages of the movement do not present as wide a variety of diffi- 
culties as the first seven. 

The second movement is marked In Memoriam, Adagio, in E 
flat, with numerous alternations in the time between 6-4, 5-4, and 4-4. 
An intermediate passage, beginning with section 6, is marked Agitato, 
in B major, mostly in 3-8 time, but with some in 4-8. At section 12 
the original tempo, time, and key are resumed, and when the solo 
instrument enters at section 14, the theme is played in doubles. This 
is followed by Molto largo, where about half of the work consists 
of holding a quarter note and playing eight or nine against it. By 
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comparison this movement is very short, consisting of only three pages. 
The movement is not nearly as difficult as the first movement, and con- 
siderably less difficult than the third. 


The third movement, Finale, Rondo, is Allegro con fuoco, ma 
non troppo, nominally in C, alla breve time, but changing in section 
8 nominally to G major, poco piu lento, in 12-8 time. At section 13 
the original tempo, time, and key are resumed, while at section 18, 
Poco piu lento, the key changes to F major, but the original conditions 
are again seen at section 24, where three sections are given to the 
orchestra. Then, with the exception of a few short pauses, the solo 
violin plays to the end of the movement. In section 35 the time is 
,12-8, changing to 3-4 at section 41, and back to alla breve at section 
46, with the last five measures in 12-8. Altogether Marteau has given 
us a concerto having 27 pages of extremely difficult, and at times, 
not very pleasing solo. 

Marteau has written a cadenza to the Brahms Concerto, Opus 77, 
published in 1905, by Simrock, and one to Viotti’s twenty-fifth con- 
certo, published in 1912. Marteau has revised a large number of con- 
certos, and has composed second violin parts to several which are 
published with piano by Steingraber. 

“A second concerto by Marteau has been reported but no details 
have been received. 

Marteau has been the recipient of several dedications, including 
Aulin, Opus 14; Dubois, D minor; Massenet; Modr, Opus 62; Sinding, 
Opus 60. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Germany from Molique to the Present Time 


In the last period of the concerto in Germany, we find a great 
many names and of these several stand very high in the history of 
music. Some of the concerto writers of this period are, of course, not 
important, but the average is rather high as compared with the same 
period in Italy or France, where the interest in the earlier periods 
centered. 

The first of these writers is Bernard Wilhelm Molique, who was 
born at Nuremburg, October 7, 1802. He studied for a short time 
with Spohr, in Nuremburg, and then went to Munich, where he was 
with Rovelli for two years. Molique was first a theatre violinist in 
Vienna. He became leader of the Munich Orchestra in 1820, and in 
1826 he was made leader of the Royal Band, at Stuttgart, where he 
remained for twenty years. In 1866 Molique retired to Canstadt, near 
Stuttgart, where he died May 10, 1869. 

Molique is generally compared with Spohr, and it is evident that 
he is not as great, though he was a thorough musician and a good 
composer. His third and fifth concertos, which are the best, show 
the influence of Spohr, and in these we find noble and pathetic main 
subjects, masterly form, and a working out that it full of interest; 
but they are generally considered to be much too spun out, and are 
overladen with old fashioned, and, in some cases, extremely difficult, 
passages. The other compositions show hardly any trace of inspira- 
tion, and had neither great nor lasting success. One critic says that 
while they are irreproachable in structure and have many graceful 
ideas, the music is cold, and the passages have few blossoms, but 
many thorns. 

Molique wrote six concertos, or five concertos and one concertino, 
since the first is frequently called a concertino. Manuscripts of the 
five concertos are in the Wirtt. Landesbibliothek, at Stuttgart. Brief 
mention of the second, third, fourth and fifth will be given. 

The second concerto, Opus 9, in A major, is published by Breit- 
kopf and Hartel. The first movement is Allegro, 4-4 time. The second 
movement is Andante moderato, in F sharp minor, with some in D 
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major. The movement has several runs in thirty-seconds and in sixty- 
fourths and after a short cadenza has a run in 128ths, with thirty-nine 
notes to the bow. The third movement is a Rondo, in A major, 6-8 
time. Two pages are in E minor. There are eighteen pages in the 
concerto, which is about as difficult as the fifth. 

The third concerto was at one time considered exceedingly diffi- 
cult, but is not longer so considered. It shows purity of construction 
and commands the best instincts of the players. It is published in the 
Breitkopf and Hartel and Costallat editions. The first movement is 
Allegro, in D minor, 3-4 time. There is an introduction of 110 mea- 
sures before the opening of the solo, the last measure before the solo 
being a grand pause. After three pages of solo there is a division of 
the movement and an orchestral section of thirty-five measures, clos- 
ing with a grand pause, occurs before the re-entrance of the solo 
instrument, in the same manner as at the first section of the solo. This 
solo is shorter and the key changes to E major at section H, with six 
measures for the orchestra, and after a passage with no key signature, 
but with various key changes, the key finally comes back to D minor 
and eventually to D major. The second movement is Andante, in A 
major, 9-8 time. The movement is moderately difficult, but at the same 
time melodious. The orchestra has a short introduction, the solo enter- 
ing in the eleventh measure. There is a change to B flat at section G, 
and to D major at section I, and the solo plays to the end of the 
movement. 

The third movement is a Rondo, Vivace, in D minor, 6-8 time. 
This movement is strictly in keeping with its title, and affords plenty 
of opportunity for the violinist to make use of legato and staccato 
bowing, broken octaves and tenths, trills, and other moderate diff- 
culties. There is a section in B flat major, and the movement closes in 
D major, with the solo instrument playing to the end. 

. The fourth concerto, Opus 14, is published by Schlesinger. The 
first movement is Allegro, in D major, 4-4 time. There is a long 
introduction as in the third concerto. The second movement is An- 
dante, in B minor, 3-4 time. The third movement is a Rondo, in D 
major, 2-4 time, with about a page in D minor. Thére are nineteen 
pages in the entire concerto and the degree of difficulty is about the 
same as for the third and fifth. 

The fifth concerto, Opus 21, is by far the most popular, and is 
published for violin and piano in several editions—(Fr. Hermann) 
Breitkopf and Hartel; (A. Schultz) Litolff; Peters; Universal; Hof- 
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meister; Costallat; (Schradieck) Schirmer. The edition for violin and 
orchestra is published by Hofmeister. The first movement is Allegro, 
in A minor, 4-4 time. Like the third and fourth concertos it has 
a long introduction, this time 104 measures. The movement is not 
quite as difficult as the corresponding movement of the third. The 
second movement is Andante, in E major, 4-4 time. The third move- 
ment is a Rondo, Allegretto, in A minor, 6-8 time. This is a very 
pleasing movement of not too great difficulty but contains plenty of 
good work for the average violinist. There is a cadenza about a page 
from the end, with a few measures in 2-4 time scattered here and 
there. 

The first concerto or concertino, Opus 1, is in E major, and is 
published by Schott, Peters, and Breitkopf and Hartel. The sixth is 
Opus 30, in E minor, and is published by Schlesinger. 

Molique’s cadenza to the Beethoven concerto was published by 
Auer Verlag, in 1909. 

Georg Wichtl was born at Trostberg, Bavaria, February 2, 1805. 
He studied in Munich and became a member of the orchestra of 
Prince Hohenzollern Hechingen, at Lowenberg, Silesia, as first violin- 
ist. From 1852 he was Royal Music Director and second conductor 
in the same place. In 1870 he was pensioned and lived at Breslau for 
six years and then at Bunzlau, Silesia, where he died June 3, 1877. 
Wichtl wrote two violin concertos, Opus 5, in A major, published by 
Hofmeister. and Opus 24, in D major, published by André 

The manuscript of his concerto in D major is in the Hofbibliothek, 
at Donaueschingen. The accompaniment calls for strings, two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, and two trumpets. 
The concerto is in three movements. The first is Allegro maestoso, 
in D major, 4-4 time. The second is Adagio, in A major, 4-4 time. 
The third is Rondo, Allegro, in D major, 2-4 time. 

Karl Matthias Kudelski was born at Berlin, November 17, 1805, 
and died at Baden Baden, October 3, 1877. He studied with Lafont. 
From 1841 until 1851 he was Director of the Imperial Theatre at 
Moscow. Kudelski wrote at least two concertinos for the violin, the 
second, Opus 2, being published by Trautwein and Company, Berlin, 
and by Heinrichshofen. 


August Pott was born at Nordheim, near Hanover, November 7, 
1806. He studied in Cassel, with Spohr. For a number of years after 
1824 he traveled, and, in 1832, became Concertmeister to the Duke 
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of Oldenburg, and was later made court-director. In 1838 Pott played 
Lipinski’s B minor concerto in London. He was pensioned in 1861, 
and died August 27, 1883, at Graz. He wrote two concertos for the 
violin, Opus 10, in A major, called Les Adieux de Copenhagen, pub- 
lished by Hofmeister and by Costallat; and Opus 15, in D minor, 
published by Kistner. 


Otto Gerke was born at Liineburg, July 13, 1807, and died at 
Paderborn, in June, 1878. He studied with Spohr. He wrote at least 
one concerto, Opus 28, in E minor, published by Breitkopf and Hartel. 


Gottfried Herrmann was born at Sondershausen, May 15, 1808. 
He studied with Spohr, and lived as a violinist, pianist, organist, and 
composer. He is credited with concertos for the violin, and with one 
concerto for two violins. Herrmann died at Libeck, June 6, 1878. 

What is probably the most popular of all of the violin concertos 
that have ever been penned was written by Jacob Ludwig Felix Bar- 
tholdy Mendelssohn, or Mendelssohn Bartholdy, born of Jewish 
parents, at Hamburg, February 3, 1809. Mendelssohn’s father, Abra- 
ham Mendelssohn, appended the name of Bartholdy when he and his 
wife became Christians. Mendelssohn began the study of music when 
only seven years of age. He eventually studied the violin with Hen- 
ning, and took his work in thoroughbass with Zelter. While Mendel- 
ssohn wrote in his youth a violin concerto with string accompaniment, 
and a concerto for violin and piano with string accompaniment in 
1823 at the age of fourteen, neither of these were published and it is 
only through the Opus 64 that he is generally known as a writer of 
a violin concerto. 

The idea for the concerto was long in developing, for Mendel- 
ssohn wrote to his friend, Ferdinand David, July 30, 1838, and told 
him that he intended to write a violin concerto for him the following 
winter and that one in E minor was sticking in his head and would 
give him no rest. A year later, July 24, 1839, he wrote again about 
the concerto and said that the whole of the first solo should be on the 
high E. The main part of the concerto, however, was written near 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, but not until 1844, and the score was com- 
pleted September 16th, of that year. The concerto is dedicated to 
David, who is responsible for the cadenza as it now stands, and for 
how much more we cannot say. The concerto is so entirely violinistic 
that it hardly seems possible for one who was not more of a profes: 
sional violinist than Mendelssohn to have been able to write it. The 
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concerto was sent to the publisher in December, but was revised up to 
February of 1845, and was not fully printed until April, 1862, nearly 
eighteen years after it was finished. On Thursday, March 13, 1845, 
David played the concerto at the twentieth, and last, concert at the 
Gewandhaus, with Gade conducting the orchestra. One can imagine 
the applause that must have followed when the concerto was first 
heard, when even today, after it has been played thousands of times 
by all sorts and conditions of violinists, it never fails to awaken the 
raptures of the audience if it is played in any respectable manner. 
When David played it next in public, it was with Mendelssohn con- 
ducting. Joachim had been sent as a pupil to David, by Mendelssohn, 
and it was only natural for him to be among the very first to become 
interested in the wonderful production, so that we need not be sur- 
prised to hear that he played it less than three weeks later, November 
10, 1845, in the hall of the Hotel de Saxe, Dresden, under the con- 
ductorship of Ferdinand Hiller. 

Mendelssohn’s concerto is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, kettledrums, and 
strings. The first movement is Allegro molto appasionato (in the 
original score, Allegro con fuoco), in E minor, 2-2 time, or as often 
printed, 4-4 time. The concerto has as short an introduction as can 
be found in any of the concertos, for after only a measure and a half 
the solo enters with the principal theme. After the statement of this, 
the orchestra breaks in with a section of its own, based upon the 
same materials, following which the violin brings forward a new idea 
over a pulsating figure in the wind. There is passage work in triplets 
leading to the second theme, in G major, played by the clarinets and 
’ flutes over a long held G in the solo violin. The development begins 
in the solo instrument with a working out of the principal theme, this 
being the only material that is used. The cadenza is introduced at 
the close of the development, instead of at the end of the recapitula- 
tion as was customary. The recapitulation enters in the midst of the 
arpeggios for the solo violin. The subjects are presented as before, 
the second theme being now in E major. There is no pause between 
the first movement and the second, which is Andante, in C major, 6-8 
time. There are eight measures introduction before the entrance of 
the solo violin which introduces the principal theme. It is related that 
Mendelssohn originally intended to have the accompaniment, in strings, 
to be played pizzacato, but that something prevented it. There is a 
middle section of a more agitated character, and then the divine first 
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part returns, leading into the third movement. The movement is pre- 
ceded by a short introductory movement, Allegro non troppo, in 4-4 
time. The main part of the movement, Allegro molto vivace, in E 
major, 4-4 time, has its first theme set forth by the solo instrument. 
Following brilliant passage work in the violin, the orchestra brings 
in, fortissimo, a new theme in B major. This is worked over at some 
length, and over a development, in the strings, of the principal theme, 
the violin sings a new subject in G major. A recapitulation ensues, 
in which the orchestra takes this theme, while the solo instrument 
brings forward the opening subject of the movement. The fortissimo 
second theme appears once more in the orchestra, this time in E major, 
and there is a brilliant coda. Véiolinists of the highest renown often 
lose control of themselves in playing the last movement of this con- 
certo, and take it as a tempo seemingly too fast to follow, but there 
is no tempo at which it loses its charm. The first movement is more 
often omitted by the amateur violinist because it presents greater 
difficulties, but it is so entirely delightful that one wonders how a 
violinist could possibly think of neglecting any part of it. 

A study of the concerto programs will probably show that in the 
number of times this concerto appears it far outnumbers any other, 
and it is played by both great and small. Since its publication, in 1862, 
when it became available, it has been the ambition of every aspiring 
violinist to be able to play it “somehow.” Sarasate made his first triumph 
in Germany, at Leipzig, by playing the third movement with enormous 
speed and absolute accuracy. Wieniawski, Remenyi, Sauret, Maud 
Powell, Lady Halle, Gregorowitsch, Kubelik, and hundreds of others 
on the concert platform have given this concerto earnest study so that 
they might have at least one in their repertoire that would appeal 
to everyone. 


The chief editions of Mendelssohn’s concerto, Opus 64, are as 
follows: 


Violin and Orchestra. 

Breitkopf and Hartel, Orchestra parts, before 1850; score, 1862; score 
and parts, 1876. 

Peters, score, 1878. 

Eulenberg, Miniature score, 1904. 

Costallat, parts. 

Novello, parts. 

Ricordi, parts. 

Schott Freres, parts. 

Societa, parts. 

Wieéner Philharmonischer Verlag, 1924. 
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With Small Orchestra (K. Th. Grohmann, 1909) Cranz, 


Solo Violin only. 
(F. David, 1865) Breitkopf and Hartel. 


Violin and Piano. 
Brietkopf and Hartel, before 1850. 
(Sauret) Augener. 
(David-Reinecke, 1865) Bretikopf and Hartel. 
Chanot. 
Costallat. 
(J. Hellmesberger, 1898) Cranz. 
(A. Roussel) Durand) 
(Sitt, 1898) Eulenberg. 
(Blumenstengel, 1878) Litolff. 
(Schulze-Priska and Schultze-Biesantz, 1910) Litolff. 
(Becker, 1878) Peters. 
(Flesch, 1912) Peters. 
|/(Schradieck, 1878) Schuberth. 
(J. Hubay, 1918) Rozsfyai. 
(Teresina Tua) Ricordi. 
Schirmer. 
(J. Dont, 1880) Schlesinger. 
Schott Freres, 1878. 
(H. Dessauer, 1899, 1912) Schott. 
(Lauterbach, 1878) Schweers and Haake. 
(Joachim, 1878, 1911) Simrock. 
(W. Meyer, 1902) Steingraber. 
(Marteau, 1910) Steingraber. 
(A. Rosé, 1902) Universal. 
Weekes. 


Violin and Piano with second violin. 
(Léonard-Marteau, 1910) Steingraber. 


Violin and Piano, Andante only. 
André. 
(E. Heim) Augener. 
Chanot. 
Donajowski. 
Fischer. 
Gebethner. 
(Westbrook) Schott. 
Weekes. 
Wickins. 
(Tolhurst) Williams. 


Cadenza. 
(Aiberto Bachmann, with other cadenzas) Costallat. 


Arrangements. 
Piano, 2 hands. 


Andante for piano after a motive from the violin concerto, Opus 64, 
arranged by Liebert and Stark (about 1916) Benjamin. 
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Piano, 4 hands. 


Breitkopf and Hartel, 1851. 
Costallat. 

(L. Winkler, 1878) Litolff. 
Novello. 

(Gust Rosler, 1878) Peters. 
Schott Freres. 

Universal. 


Violoncello and Piano. 
(Bockmuhl, 1879) André. 
(J. de Swert) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Costallat. 
Novello. 


Flute and Piano. 
(W. Popp, 1879) Cranz. 
Accompaniment for Player Piano. 


Melographic, 88 note. 
Q. R. S., 65 note. 


Mendelssohn's life was quiet, and the most active portion from 
1835 to 1844 and from 1845 to the end of his life, which occurred 
November 4, 1847, was spent in composing, and as the head of the 
Gewandhaus concerts, where David, his friend and helper, director of 
the violin department of the Leipzig Conservatory, was his concert- 
meister. Spohr called Mendelssohn one of the greatest composers, and 
at that time the greatest of living composers. 


Friedrich Pacius was born March 19, 1809, at Hamburg, and 
died January 9, 1891, at Helsingfors. He studied with Spohr. Be 
ginning in 1834 he was music director of the conservatory in Helsing- 
fors, while the following year he became head of a choral society, and 
in 1845 began to conduct important symphony concerts. These various 
enterprises with his other activities made Helsingfors the musical cen- 
ter of. Finland. He received the Order of Vasa in 1856; was made 
professor in 1860, and was given his Ph.D. in 1877. Among his 
numerous compositions, which include both vocal and instrumental 
numbers, is a violin concerto. 


Ferdinand David, closely connected with Mendelssohn in birth, 
taste, and professional life was born January 19, 1810, at Hamburg, 
in the same house where Mendelssohn was born. David studied with 
Spohr and with Hauptmann. In 1827-28 he was a member of the 
orchestra at the Konigstadt Theatre. He then went to Russia where 
he stayed until 1835. When Mendelssohn was made Conductor of 
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the Gewandhaus Concerts he insisted that David become his concert- 
meister. In 1843 he took charge of the violin department in the Leip- 
zig Conservatory where he remained for thirty years. David was highly 
regarded by Mendelssohn, as is evidenced by the fact that David 
consulted with Mendelssohn on all the passages of the latter’s con- 
certo, and his taste and practical knowledge helped to shape it. David's 
compositions for the violin are numerous. His concertos are consid- 
ered as being built on broader outlines and with more musicianly tex- 
ture than those of DeBériot, but they are not as good as the one he 
helped Mendelssohn work out, and are very seldom heard in the 
concert room. However, it is a pity that they cannot be heard 
to relieve the modern tendency at times, for some of them are de- 
lightful compositions and are well worthy of a part of the time of the 
violinist. 

David wrote five concertos and one concertino for the violin. The 
concertino is Opus 3, and is published by Breitkopf and Hartel, and 
by Litolff, for violin and piano; and by Breitkopf and Hartel for violin 
and orchestra. The first movement is Andante sostenuto, in A major, 
4-4 time. The solo opens in the tenth measure changing to Allegro, 
A minor, at the end of the first page, with double the speed of the 
first part. There are no difficulties except the ordinary ones of turns, 
trills, and broken octaves. The tempo then returns to Andante sos- 
tenuto, 4-4 time, this time in F major, somewhat modified but similar 
to the first part. This is followed by the fourth movement, Rondo 
vivace, in A major, 6-8 time, a five page movement having a moderate 
amount of easy doubles. 

The first concerto, Opus 10, is obtainable in the same editions 
as the concertino. The first movement is Allegro con fuoco, in G 
major, 4-4 time. At first glance this looks like a difficult concerto, 
but it is so well adapted to the violin that the difficulties are more 
seeming than real, and the movement is not especially difficult, although 
it is exceedingly effective. The work in double stops and three string 
chords is of a simple nature and not at all troublesome. The second 
movement is Andante, in C major, 3-8 time. This is a beautiful 
movement of three pages, the solo violin playing continuously after 
ten measures introduction. This leads directly to the Finale, Allegro 
giocoso, in 2-4 time, and without change of key signature, but modu- 
lating into minor, in which the solo enters after a three line tutti. The 
movement is in two main sections and closes with a short codavlike 
section, un poco piu animato. There is a considerable amount of 
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work in double stops throughout, but they are not very difficult, though 
: little more so than the first movement, owing to the change of the 
ey. 

The second concero, Opus 14, is dedicated to J. Moschelles. The 
first movement is Allegro molto moderato, in D major, 3-4 time, 
changing, after eight measures, to 9-8 time, with numerous changes 
back and forth with the last half of the movement in A major. There 
is considerable work in doubles, and the movement is somewhat more 
dificult than the corresponding movement of the first concerto. A 
three line tutti closes the movement, leading without pause into the 
second movement, Andante con moto, in B minor, 4-4 time, with 
an introductory section in B major. This is also more difficult than 
the slow movement of the first concerto, and is not as melodious. The 
solo plays to the end, leading without pause into the third movement, 
Rondo capriccioso, Molto Allegro vivace, in D major, 2-4 time. There 
is a moderate amount of work in doubles, three strings chords and ar- 
peggios, so as to make the movement interesting. 

The third concerto, Opus 17, is dedicated to Karl Miller, in Bruns- 
wick. The first movement is Allegro, in A minor, 4-4 time, with 
three pages in E major, coming back to A minor and later changing 
to A major for five lines, but closing in A minor. The tempo retards 
to Lento for about a line and a half, written in octaves, but the last 
three lines of the movement are Allegro vivace. Nearly one-half of 
the movement is written in double stops, and the solo plays to the end 
of the movement. The second movement is Adagio, in D major, 2-4 
time. After one measure introduction the solo enters and plays con- 
tinuously to the end. There is an intermediate section in B flat. The 
third movement is Rondo grazioso, Vivace, in A major, 6-8 time, with 
part of the movement in F major, but returning to A major at sec- 
tion U. About half through the movement there is some work in 
doubles and the last page, including the coda, un poco piu animato, 
2-4 time, is practically all double stop work. A four measure tutti 
closes the movement. 

The fourth concerto, Opus 23, opens Allegro,-in E major, 4-4 
time, but has numerous changes of key. Probably this is the most 
difficult, and the least pleasing, of all of David’s concertos. Octaves, 
broken octaves, doubles and three string chords give plenty of work in 
the eight pages of solo. The second movement, Adagio cantabile, non 
troppo lento, is in C major, with a line in A major, 4-4 time. This is 
a very pleasing movement and has a line of three string arpeggio 
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chords. The solo enters in the fifth measure and plays to the end, the 
third movement, Finale, following without pause. This movement is 
Allegretto grazioso, in E minor, 3-8 time, and is a lively and very 
melodious violinistic composition, not especially difficult, about two 
pages of the eight being in doubles. The last three pages are in E 
major, of which the last page, Presto, is given over to a coda-like 
close. 


David's fifth concerto is Opus 35. The first movement is Allegro 
serioso, in D minor, 3-4 time. The introduction is about a page in 
length. This is one of the best of David’s concertos and is built along 
rather regular lines. There are two intermediate sections in A major, 
and the last of the movement is piu stretto. The second movement is 
Adagio, in G major, 4-4 time. This is a plaintive and beautiful solo 
playing to the end and leading directly to the third movement, Finale, 
Vivace, in D major, 2-4 time. There are nineteen pages in the entire 
concerto, and, of these, ten are given over to the last movement. The 
solo enters after eight measures introduction in broken octave triplets 
in sixteenths, and the greater part of the movement is in single or 
double triplets. At the bottom of the seventeenth page the opening 
measures of the Adagio are heard, pianissimo, leading back to Vivace, 
2-4 time, still in G major, but coming back to D major, finally chang: 
ing to molto animato in doubles and closing in double stop arpeggios, 
with the solo playing to the end of the movement. This concerto is 
entirely violinistic and makes a very effective solo when well played. 


Mendelssohn dedicated his concerto, Opus 64, to David. 


In addition to revising a large number of concertos by other com- 
posers, David contributed cadenzas to two concertos: a set of three to 
the Beethoven concerto, published in 1854, and republished in 1898, 
by Breitkopf and Hartel, and one to Handel’s G minor concerto, for 
two violins and ‘cello, published by Senff, between 1860 and 1867. 

David died suddenly while on a mountain excursion in Switzer- 
land, July 18, 1873. 


The chief editions of David’s Concertos are: 


Concertino, Opus 3. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, before 1844. 
Violin and Piano. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, before 1844. 
Litol ff. 
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Concerto, Opus 10. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, before 1844. 
Violin and Piano. 
(H. Petri, 1891) Breitkopf and Hartel. 
(A. Schulz, 1904) Litolff. 


Concerto, Opus 14. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Kistner, before 1850. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, before 1844. 
Violin and Piano. 
(F. Hermann, 1904) Breitkopf and Hartel. 


Concerto, Opus 17. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Kistner, before 1850. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, before 18450. 
Violin and Piano. 
(F. Hermann, 1904) Breitkopf and Hartel. 


Concerto, Opus 23. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, before 18450. 


Violin and Piano. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, 1908. 


Concerto, Opus 39. 
Violin and Orchestra. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, 1857. 


Violin and Piano. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, 1857. 


(A. Eibenschitz, 1886) Breitkopf and Hartel. 


(F. Hermann, 1904) Peters. 
(Wald. Meyer, 1904) Steingraber. 
(A. Schulz, 1904) Litolff. 
(H. Sitt, 1905) Eulenburg. 

Free Arrangement for Violin and Piano. 
Wilhelmj, 1888. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 
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Following David we may notice for a moment Adolph Fischel, a 
cigar dealer of Berlin, who, born in 1810, studied with Spohr and wrote 


a concerto for the violin, Opus 40, which was published by Schott. 


Otto Nicolai was born at K6nigsberg, June 9, 1810. He was the 
son of a singing teacher. He left home at the age of sixteen to seek 
his fortune. In 1837-38 he was conductor at the Kartnertor Theatre, 
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at Vienna. Later he became a composer of operas. He died at Berlin, 
May 11, 1849. His concerto for violin and ‘cello, Opus 7, was pub- 
lished by André, before 1844. 

Ferdinand Hiller was born of Jewish parents, at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, October 24, 1811. He studied in Frankfort, with Aloys Schmidt, 
and in Weimar, with Hummel. Hiller taught Bruch and Gernsheim, 
and was very intimate with Mendelssohn: He acted as deputy con- 
ductor for Mendelssohn at the Gewandhaus concerts, and imitated 
him to a great extent in his compositions. Hiller became conductor at 
Cologne in 1850. He wrote a concerto, Opus 152, in A major, for 
violin and orchestra, or violin and piano, which was published by 
Schott. The Andante, which is about grade five, with a cadenza by 
Joachim, is published separately. Hiller died at Cologne, May 10, 
1885. 

Wilhelm Karl Gottfried Taubert was born at Berlin, March 21, 
1811. He studied with Ludwig Berger, Bernhardt Klein, and Neit- 
hardt, and was the friend, fellow student, and follower of Mendel- 
ssohn. Taubert was a piano virtuoso and a composer. In 1831 he 
conducted Court Concerts at Berlin. In 1834 he became a member of 
the Prussian Academy of Arts, and in 1845 became Court Conductor 
of the Royal Opera House at Berlin, where he remained until 1869. 
He died January 7, 1891, at Berlin. Taubert wrote a concertino for 
violin and piano, Opus 205, which was published by Schlesinger and 
by Raabe and Plothow. The movements are Ballade, Canzone and 
Saltarello. 


Julius Rietz was born at Berlin, December 28, 1812. He studied 
with Zelter and with Bernhard Romberg, and became a ’cello vir- 
tuoso, composer, and conductor. Rietz was intimate with Mendel- 
ssohn, and succeeded him as Conductor of the Gewandhaus Concerts 
in 1848, when he became Professor in the Conservatory. In 1860 
he became Royal Conductor of the Court Theatre, Dresden. In 1874 
he was made General Music Director of the Conservatory. Rietz fol- 
lowed Mendelssohn’s style of composition, but is not of much impor- 
tance as a composer, and is best known through his editing the works 
of Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Mozart. He died at 
Dresden, September 12, 1877. Rietz wrote a concerto for the violin, 
Opus 30, in G major, published by Kistner about 1860. 


Heinrich (Henry) Wolff was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
January 1, 1813, and died ‘at Leipzig, July 24, 1898. He first studied 
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with Femy and Schnyder from Wartensee. In 1828 he studied in 
Vienna, with Mayseder and Seyfried. He traveled as a violin virtuoso, 
then taught in an academy, in Stockholm, and from 1838 to 1873 was 
conductor in the Stadttheater, in Frankfort. In addition to composing 
string quartets and quintets, overtures and symphonies, he is credited 
with four violin concertos, or concertinos. He played his concertino 
at one of the Philharmonic concerts, in London, March 11, 1833, and 
one of his concertos, under the same auspices, March 29, 1841. 


Karl St6r was born at Stolberg, Hartz, June 29, 1814. He studied 
in Weimar with Gotze, and later with Taubert and Halle. Stér was 
a violinist and was Court Musician in 1827. He later became Court 
Conductor, but disease of the eyes finally caused him to resign. He 
died at Weimar, January 17, 1889. Stér wrote a violin concerto, Opus 
30, in B minor, published by Richter, and by Lehne. The first move- 
ment is Allegro vivace e deciso. The solo enters in the thirty- 
seventh measure. There is a change of key to F sharp for two pages, 
to the end of the movement, the solo ending with a series of double 
notes of which the upper note is trilled. The second movement is 
Larghetto ma non lento, in 3-8 time, in the awkward key of G flat, 
but with several changes of key before the end of the movement. Part 
of the movement is marked “mysterioso” and contains arpeggios in 
thirty-seconds. 

The third movement, Finale, is Allegro giocoso, in B major, 2-4 
time. After ahout three pages comes a theme with a set of three 
variations. This part is followed by a cadenza. The original tempo 
then returns, but is succeeded by various changes, leading eventually 
into Allegro di molto, 4-4 time, in arpeggio style and closing prestis- 
simo, in 2-4 time. The nineteen pages of solo are rather difficult. The 
concerto is dedicated to Joachim. 


Siegfried Saloman was born at Tondern, Schleswig, October 2, 
1816, and died at Stockholm, July 22, 1899. He studied with Siboni, 
Fr. Schneider and Lipinski. From 1842 he was active in Copenhagen. 
From 1847 he toured as a violinist, at first alone, and from 1851 with 
his wife. He lived from 1859 to 1879 in Leningrad, where his wife 
taught in the Conservatory. After her death, he went to Stockholm. 
He composed operas, overtures, songs and violin numbers, including 
a violin concerto. 


Edward Franck was born at Breslau, October 5, 1817, and died 
at Berlin, December 1, 1893. He was a pianist, composer, and teacher 
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in Berlin, and wrote a violin concerto, Opus 30, in E minor, pub- 
lished by Schlesinger. 

Carl Engel was born at Thiedenwiese, near Hanover, July 6, 
1818, and died November 17, 1882, at Kensington, England, where 
he had been living the greater part of the time since 1844. He was 
a musical historian and pianist, and wrote a violin concerto, Opus 6, 
published by Breitkopf and Hartel. The Allegro maestoso is pub- 
lished separately by Sieling, Dresden. 

Karl Hennig was born at Berlin, April 23, 181%. He was a 
music director and organist. He died at Berlin, April 18, 1873. His 
violin concerto, in A major, was published by Gombart, before 1844. 

Adolph Kottlitz was born September 27, 1820, at Treves, Rhenish 
Prussia. He began to study music at the age of five years, at the 
Cathedral, and appeared in public three years later. When sixteen 
years of age he played at Cologne. Although a violinist, he went 
to Paris, and studied three years with Liszt. He then settled in 
Breslau. In 1828 he went to Koénigsberg as konzertmeister, and in 
1856 he went to Uralsk, Siberia, where he remained for four years, 
until he was killed by accident at the chase. His compositions include 
violin concertos, quartets, and other numbers, but very few were pub- 
lished, and his works are not available. 

Gustav Robert Dorstling was born at Chemnitz, December 26, 
1821. He was a bank director, and lived in Sondershausen. In 1882 
he published a concerto for the violin. 

Theodor Ublig was born February 15, 1822, at Wurzen, near 
Leipzig. He studied in Dessau, with Fr. Schneider, and, in 1841, was 
a violinist in the Dresden Orchestra. Uhlig died January 3, 1853, 
at Dresden. He wrote a concerto for the violin published by 
Schlesinger and by Sieling. 

Karl Witting was born September 8, 1823, at Julich, and died 
June 28, 1907, at Dresden. He studied with Reichel. He was first 
an orchestra player, then went to Paris as a singer. He returned to 
Germany, going to Berlin, in 1855; to Hamburg, in 1858; to Glogau, 
in 1859; and to Dresden, in 1861. He composed a variety of works, 
including choruses, operas, works for violin, cello, or piano, one of 
which was a violin concerto, besides doing editorial work, and writing 
a history of violin-playng and the analyses for the Konzertfihrer. 
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Carl Reinecke was born June 23, 1824, at Altona. When he 
settled in Leipzig, in 1843, he was intimate with Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. In 1851 he was a Professor in the Conservatory at 
Cologne. In 1861 he was Conductor of the Gewandhaus Concerts 
at Leipzig, and was also Director of the Conservatory. In 1854 he 
was Conductor at Barmen, and in 1859 at the Breslau Vocal Academy. 
Reinecke lived as a pianist, composer and conductor. In his younger 
days he was considered a first rate orchestra violin player, but he is 
better known through his piano works, in which he is a follower of 
Schumann, than through his violin works. Reinecke died March 
10, 1910, at Leipzig. 

Reinecke’s concerto is dedicated to Joachim. The movements are 
- Allegro moderato; Lento; and Finale, Moderato con grazia. It was 
composed in 1876, at Leipzig, and was first played in Leipzig, at the 
Gewandhaus Concert, December 21, 1876. Joachim played the solo, 
with Reinecke conducting the orchestra. Breitkopf and Hartel pub- 
lished the concerto in October of the following year. It is scored for 
two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two 
trumpets, three trombones (ad lib), kettledrums, and strings. Pe 

Reinecke’s Concerto, Opus 141, opens Allegro moderato, in G 
minor, 4-4 time. It contains some not difficult doubles, triplets in 
broken octaves, and three string arpeggios. There is a short section 
of 4 lines in G major, which leads back to G minor. After the 
cadenza the key again changes to G major without further change 
before the end of the movement. The solo violin plays to the end. 
The second movement is Lento, in B major, 9-8 time, alternating 
with 3-4. It contains about 2 lines in G major. The third movement 
is Finale moderato con grazia, in G major, 3-4 time. There is con- 
siderable work in doubles, but the movement is neither very difficult 
or especially pleasing. 

Twenty years before this concerto was published Reinecke com- 
posed another violin concerto in Barmen, where it was first played 
November 21, 1857, with Franz Seiss as the soloist and Reinecke 
conducting the orchestra. The next year, October 3, David played 
this concerto in Leipzig, under Reinecke’s direction. The movements 
are Allegro, Andante and Rondo. Reinecke also composed a cadenza 
for Mozart’s Seventh Concerto. This was published by Breitkopf 
and Hartel in 1908. 
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Bernard A. G. Mueller was born at Sonneberge, January 25, 
1824. He was a director of church music, or cantor, and died in 
Meiningen, December 5, 1883. His violin concerto, Opus 2, was 
published by Spehr, of Brunswick, before 1860. 


Richard Ferdinand Wiierst was born February 22, 1824, at Ber- 
lin, where he died October 9, 1881. He studied violin with Hubert 
Ries and David, and composition with Mendelssohn. He lived as a 
composer, and published a violin concerto, Opus 37, in A major, for 
violin and orchestra, or violin and piano, published by Breitkopf and 
Hartel, and also by Peters, the piano arrangement appearing in 1861, 
and the orchestral parts in 1862. 


Julius Eichberg was born June 13, 1824, at Dusseldorf, and died 
January 18, 1893, at Boston, Mass. He studied in the Conservatory 
at Brussels and also with Rietz. After 1857 he was Director of the 
Conservatory in Boston. Eichberg wrote a concertino for the violin, 
Allegro, in F major, 4-4 time, which was published in 1880, by the 
White-Smith Music Co. It is not difficult and does not go beyond 
the fifth position. 

Ferdinand Huellweck was born at Dessau, October 8, 1824, and 
died at Blasewitz, near Dresden, July 24, 1887. He studied with Fr. 
Schneider and became a fine concert violinist. For a number of years 
he taught in the Dresden Conservatory, but retired in 1886, about a 
year before his death. His violin concerto, Opus 12, in D major, was 
published by Schlesinger and by Firstner. 


August Reissmann was born November 14, 1825, at Frankenstein, 
Silesia. He studied in Breslau, with various teachers, on different 
instruments, but turned to literature in 1850, and is known as an his- 
torian and composer. His violin concerto, Opus 30, is published by 
Bote and Bock. He also wrote a suite for the violin. Reissmann 
died at Dalldorf (Berlin), July 13, 1903. 

Reissmann’s concerto, Opus 30, is dedicated to Herrn Otto Liust- 
ner, and was published by Bote and Bock. It is in three movements. 
The first movement is Allegro brillante, in D major, 4-4 time. The 
solo opens the movement of seven pages, which contains no special 
difficulties, but has many triplets and repeated doubles in sixteenths. 
The second movement is Adagio con espressione, in B flat, 3-4 time. 
It contains about three pages, and is not very difficult. The third 
movement is Allegro assai, in D major, 6-8 time, with the solo opening 
the movement. In the seven pages of the movement, in which the 
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solo violin plays to the end, there is about a page of doubles, but 
otherwise no special difficulties. 


Jean Joseph Bott was born at Cassel, March 9, 1826. He studied 
with Spohr and Hauptmann, and became solo violinist in the electoral 
orchestra in 1846, and second director in 1852. He was Court 
director at Meiningen, in 1857, and at Hanover, in 1865. Spohr 
considered him very talented, both as a violinist and as a pianist. 
Bott died in New York, April 30, 1895. He wrote two violin con- 
certos—Opus 2, in E major, published by Schuberth, for violin and 
piano, or violin and orchestra; and Opus 21, in A major, published 
by Peters. 


Fr(anz) Magnus Bohm was born March 11, 1827, at Willerstedt, 
near Weimar. He studied with Tépfer, Hauptmann and Rietz. He 
was a school master for eleven years, and for twenty years was active 
in the musical life of Dresden, where he died October 18, 1898. 
Bohm wrote a violin concerto in E minor, published by André. 


Eduard Mollenhauer was born at Erfurt, April 12, 1827. He 
studied with Ernst and Spohr. Beginning in 1845 he toured in Ger- 
many. He then played in Julien’s orchestra, in London. He and 
his brother, Friedrich, came to America with the orchestra, in 1853, 
and settled in New York as teachers. Mollenhauer was one of the 
first to establish a conservatory of music in America. He composed 
two operas, three symphonies, chamber music, a violin concerto, 
and one for two violins, string quartets, and other numbers. 


Max Seifriz was born at Rothweil, October 9, 1827. He was 
a violinist and composer. After 1857 he was court director at Lowen- 
berg, and after 1871 was music director at the Royal Theatre in Stutt- 
gart, where he died December 20, 1885. The manuscript score and 
piano accompaniment of his violin concerto, in G major, are dated 
1854, and are found in the Wiurtt Landesbibliothek, at Stuttgart. 


Carl Hohnstock was born in 1828, at Brunswick, where he died 
in 1889. He was both a violinist and pianist, and gave concerts in 
Germany beginning in 1846. Two years later he settled in Phila- 
delphia, where he remained for twelve years, after which he went 
to Blankenburg. He composed concertos for the violin, in addition 
to symphonies and overtures. 

Carl Mueller-Berghaus was born as Carl Mueller, at Brunswick, 
April 14, 1829, and hyphenated his name after marriage, his wife's 
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maiden name being Berghaus. He was conductor at Rostock and 
was later Conductor of the Electoral Band at Wiesbaden. He was 
active in Hamburg musical circles between 1881 and 1886. Mueller 
Berghaus died at Stuttgart, November 11, 1907. 


Mueller-Berghaus dedicated his Hungarian concerto, Opus 60, to 
Herrn Franz Klein. The concerto is published by Oertel. The first 
movement is Allegro in D minor, 4-4 time. After an introduction of 
4 measures by the orchestra, the solo enters and plays to the end of 
the movement which is only two pages in length. The second move- 
ment opens Lento, in F major, 4-4 time, changing, after 4 measures, 
to Andante Cantabile ma non troppo lento, in 3-8 time. On the 
second page of the movement the tempo becomes Lento, in F minor, 
2-4 time, but, after about 6 lines, this returns to tempo I (Andante 
cantabile) in F major, 3-8 time. The solo is written an octave higher 
than at the beginning. The third movement is Finale, Allegro Vivace 
e con brio in 2-4 time. The key, alternating between D minor and 
D major, later changes to G major, then back to G minor, then 
alternates between D minor and D major, the movement closing in 
the last named key, with the solo violin playing to the end of the 
movement. Although it is called the Hungarian Concerto, it is not 
especially Hungarian in treatment, when compared with various other 
types of the Gypsy music. It is not very difficult. 

David dedicated his concerto, Opus 17, to Karl Muller of Bruns- 
wick. 

Albert Hermann Dietrich was born at Golk, near Meissen, 
August 28, 1829. He studied in Leipzig, from 1847 to 1851, with 
Rietz, Hauptmann, and Moschelles, and in Dusseldorf, from 1851 
to 1854, with Schumann. From 1855 to 1861 he was a concert 
conductor. In 1859 he was made municipal music director at Bonn, 
and from 1861 was Court Conductor at Oldenburg. He settled in 
Berlin in 1890, and died November 19, 1908. Dietrich is well 
known as a composer and in his work was greatly influenced by 
Schumann. His compositions rank high. He was one of the few 
intimate friends of Brahms, whom he first met at Dusseldorf, in 1853, 
and of whom he predicted wonderful things. Dietrich wrote a violin 
concerto, Opus 30, in D minor, which was published by Schweers 
and Haake, and by Pohle of Hamburg. 


Ernst Spies, a German composer of the nineteenth century, prob- 
ably born about 1830, wrote two violin concertos. The first, Opus 13, 
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was published by Bote and Bock, May 1, 1860. The second, Opus 
80, is a Schiiler concerto, in D minor, and was published by Eisoldt 
and Rohkramer, Berlin; and by Heinrichshofen Verlag, in 1899. 


Alexander Casorti was born at Coburg, November 27, 1830. He 
studied in the Brussels Conservatory with Meerts and DeBériot, and 
took composition with Fetis. Casorti died in Dresden, November 28, 
1867. He wrote four concertos, of which the second, Opus 22, in 
D major, was published by Hofmeister, and the third, Opus 50, in 
A minor, was published by Schweers and Haake. 


Leopold Damrosch was born at Posen, Prussia, October 22, 1832. 
He first studied to become a physician, but gave it up for music, 
and made his first appearance as a solo violinist at Magdeburg, in 
1855. In 1857 he was made leading violinist in the court orchestra 
at Weimar, under Liszt. In 1858 he was made conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society of Breslau. He withdrew from this position 
in 1860, and in 1861 established the Orchester Verein of Breslau. 
He remained here until 1871, when he went to New York City as 
Conductor of the Arion Society. In 1873 he was made Conductor 
of the Oratorio Society, and in 1878 he became Conductor of the 
Symphony Society where he remained until his death, which occurred 
February 15, 1885. He wrote three concertos for the violin, in D 
minor, F sharp minor, and G major, the first of these being published 
by Bote and Bock. 

Damrosch dedicated his concerto, in D minor, to Joachim. It 
was published by Bote and Bock. It is in three movements. The 
first movement is Allegro assai moderato molto appassionato, in D 
minor, 4-4 time. The solo instrument enters in the tenth measure, 
quasi cadenza. There are plenty of difficulties in the movement, 
such as doubles, arpeggios, runs, etc., and with such phrasing as 
thirty-five thirty-second notes to the measure, and seven, nine, ten, 
or eleven notes to the beat. There are two contrasting sections, the 
first in A major, the second in D major, these being separated by a 
passage in D minor, in which key the movement is brought to a close. 

The second movement is Assai lento, in G major, 4-4 time. The 
solo begins in the eighth measure, and is about two pages in length. 
There is some work in doubles, but the movement is not difficult. 

The third movement is Allegro con spirito ma non troppo vivace, 
in D major, 4-4 time, with a few measures in 6-4 and 2-4. It is 
about as difficult as the first movement, and the difficulties are of 
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about the same kind, such as seventeen notes in the time of sixteen, 
staccato runs of thirty-two and thirty*six notes to the bow, and double 
stops, although many of the doubles have one note on the open 
string. : 

Johannes Brahms was born at Hamburg, May 7, 1833. He 
studied with Eduard Marxsen, and made a specialty of the piano, 
and composition. In 1853 Brahms toured with Remenyi, the Hun- 
garian violinist. He died in Vienna, April 3, 1897. 

The violin concerto by Brahms has called forth an abundance of 
criticism, both for and against it. According to one critic there is 
too much orchestra for the solo, but he considers that in the record 
of musical art it stands second only to the Beethoven concerto. An- 
other critic expresses himself as follows: “The concerto by Brahms 
I still consider the most monstrously gawky, anti-violinistic work ever 
written in the world’s history. Were it not that musically it is 
grandiose and unequalled, I am convinced that no violinist would 
undertake the labor to deceive the public into thinking they are 
actually hearing a violin concerto. For this abuse of the violin and 
the sacrifices of the violinist the musician compensates.” All agree 
that Brahms did not write his concertos either as symphonies with 
violin obbligato, nor strictly as virtuoso concertos; that repeated 
hearings are necessary to appreciate them and that they require years 
of hard study. 

The composition of the violin concerto, in D major, Opus 77, 
was begun by Brahms in the summer of 1878 at Portschach, on Lake 
Worther, in Carinthia, and was finished late in the autumn of the 
same year. The violin part was finished first, and reached Joachim, 
August 22, 1878. Brahms worked upon the creation of his violin 
and piano sonata in G major, Opus 78, during the same period. To 
judge from a letter it would seem that Brahms, himself, was not 
entirely satisfied with the violin concerto, for he wrote December 15, 
1878, from Vienna to Elisabet von Herzogenberg: 

“Joachim is coming here and I shall have a chance of trying 
the concerto through with him and deciding for or against a public 
performance.” Joachim came and tried it, supplied the bowing indi- 
cations and the fingering which stand in the published work and 
furthermore, furnished a cadenza. 

It was decided to bring out the concerto at Leipzig, with Joachim 
as the soloist. Brahms arrived in Leipzig, December 30, in order 
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to rehearse the work which came to its first performance at the 
Gewandhaus, New Year’s Day, 1879, although there is a_ state- 
ment that the concerto had an earlier performance in Berlin, at the 
Hochschule concerts, with Joachim as soloist and the accompaniment 
furnished by the school orchestra. One week later, on January 8, 
1879, Joachim played the concerto at Pest, under the direction of 
Brahms. He then played it on January 14th, at Vienna, under the 
direction of Jos. Hellmesberger; while he gave a fourth performance 
of the concerto at London, February 22, of the same year, under the 
direction of August Manns, at the fourteenth Saturday concert at the 
Crystal Palace. On the sixth of March the concerto was heard again 
in London, this time at St. James Hall, in the Third Concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, under the direction of W, G. Cusins. Joachim 
greatly admired the concerto. Originally it contained a Scherzo, but 
this was finally omitted, and the Adagio was so thoroughly revised 
as to be practically a new movement. 


Brahms. dedicated the concerto to Joachim. The orchestral ac- 
companiment is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, kettledrums, and strings. The 
first movement is Allegro non troppo, in D major, 3-4 time. The 
general plan of this movement follows the classical construction of 
the first movement of a concerto as employed by Mozart and 
Beethoven. The first exposition for the orchestra begins, without 
any introduction, with the principal subject, in D major, in the 
violas, ‘cellos, bassoons, and horns in octaves. After a transitional 
passage, in which the material of the principal theme is worked 
over, fortissimo, in the full orchestra, the second subject, in the 
same key, enters tranquilly in the oboe, and is taken up by the first 
violins. Another, and more marcato, section of it is heard in a dotted 
figure, forte, in the strings. After the strings have played a vigorous 
passage in sixteenth notes, the solo violin enters with a lengthy sec- 
tion, composed principally of passage work, introductory to its 
presentation of the main subject. This at length arrives, the theme 
being accompanied by an undulating figure in the violas.” The second 
subject appears in the flute, later continued in the first violins, pas- 
sage work playing around it in the solo instrument. The second, mar- 
cato, section is now taken up by the violin. Development follows, as 
customary in the older concertos, being introduced in an orchestral 
tutti. The recapitulation has the principal subject announced by the 
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orchestra, fortissimo. The second theme occurs as before, in the 
orchestra, but now in D major, the solo violin playing around it 
with passage work, as in the exposition. The second section of the 
theme is played by the violin, in D minor. A short tutti precedes 
the cadenza for the solo instrument. The coda, which follows it, 
begins with the material of the principal subject. The time required 
for performance is 20 minutes. 


The second movement, Adagio, in F major, 2-4 time, has the 
orchestral accompaniment lightly scored, merely the wood-wind, two 
horns, and the strings being employed. It’opens with a subject in 
the wood-wind, its melody being set forth by the oboe. The solo 
violin takes up a modified and ornamental version of this theme. A 
second, more ardent subject, in F sharp minor, follows, also played 
by the solo instrument and the first is eventually, and in modified 
form, resumed. The movement was originally Poco Larghetto and is 
of the Romanzo type. The time required for performance is 9 
minutes. 

The third movement is Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace, 
in D major, 2-4 time. The principal theme is announced at once 
by the solo violin and is taken up fortissimo, by the orchestra. A 
transitional passage leads to the second subject given out, energica- 
mente, by the violin in octaves. This is a rushing passage in A 
major, the strings accompanying tremolo. This is worked over and 
leads to a resumption of the main theme by the solo instrument. 
An episode, in G major, 3-4 time, is set forth by the violin, with 
suggestions of the opening subject occurring in the orchestra. The 
second theme is once more heard in the solo violin and is, in turn, 
succeeded by the further development of the principal subject. A 
short cadenza for the solo instrument leads into the coda in which 
the first subject is further insisted upon, now in quicker tempo and 
somewhat rhythmically changed. The time required for performance 
is 7 minutes. 


The chief editions of the Brahms Concerto, Opus 77, follow: 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Simrock, 1879. 
Eulenburg, 1905. 

Violin and Piano. 

Simrock, 1879 and 1909. 
Universal. 
Schott. 


ee 
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Cadenzas, published separately. 


(Auer, 1903) Simrock. 

(Aulin, 1908) Simrock, 

(Bachmann, 1909) Simrock. 
(Besekirsky, 1909) Simrock. 
(Busoni, 1914) 

(D. Gentiln, 1909) Schmidl and Co. 
(W. Gorski, 1914) Simrock. 
(Eugene Gruenberg). 

(C. Halir, 1895) Simrock. 

(Ed. Herrman, 1908) Schmid. 

(H. Hermann, 1896) Simrock. 

(J. Joachim, 1902) Simrock. 

(A. Marchot, 1909) Simrock. 

(A. Margulies, 1907) Raabe and Plothow. 
(H. Marteau, 1905) Simrock. 
(Ondriéek, 1900) Simrock. 
(Schradieck, 000) Schirmer. 

(E. Singer, 1878) Simrock. 

(Zajic, 1905) Simrock. 


Piano, Four hands, arrangement. 
(Robert Keller, 1880) Simrock. 


Brahms’ concerto, Opus 102, in A minor, for violin and ‘cello 
is an unigue production. It was first publicly performed at Cologne, 
October 18, 1887, under the direction of Brahms, with Joachim 
and Robert Hausmann taking the solos. The score was published 
in 1888, and the concerto was introduced into the United States at 
New York, January 5, 1889, with Max Bendix and Victor Herbert 
as soloists under the direction of Theodore Thomas. The first move- 
ment is Allegro, in A minor, 4-4 time. It opens with a brief state- 
ment of its resolute principal theme by the orchestra, out of which 
streams an elaborate cadenza for the solo instruments, begun by the 
‘cello and joined shortly by the violin. Then follows development 
of the principal theme which leads to the more expressive second 
theme, begun, in C major, by the solo ‘cello, with an answer from 
the solo violin. The themes are worked over elaborately in the sonata 
form, the solo instruments taking the leading roles throughout. The 
second movement is Andante, in D major, 3-4 time. This follows 
the general plan, if not the temper, of the old “dance form with trio” 
being an intermezzo like composition of which the principal thematic 
element is the flowing subject stated at the start by the solo instru- 
ments. Variety results from a short contrasting intermediate section 
in F major, following which the flowing opening theme is taken up 
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again, to lead shortly to an expressive conclusion. The third move- 
ment, Vivace non troppo, in A minor, 2-4 time, is a spirited rondo, 
developed in accordance with the structural requirements of this 
form of musical composition, and with Brahms’ customary fluency 
and elegance of detail from sundry agreeable contrasting themes. 

The first theme is given out at once by the solo violoncello, 
lightly accompanied by the lower strings and two bassoons. This is 
worked over, ff, in a tutti, and a second subject is presented, in C 
major, by the solo violoncello, and continued by the solo violin. The 
first theme returns, and is succeeded by an episode for the two prin- 
cipal instruments accompanied by the strings. There is heard also 
another subject in the clarinets and bassoons against an arpeggio 
figure in the solo instruments. The principal theme returns in the 
solo violoncello, and in the two solo instruments there is presented 
the second subject, now in A major. A brilliant coda brings the 
concerto to a conclusion. 

Albrecht Blumenstengel was born January 7, 1835, at Helmstedt, 
and died June 6, 1895, at Hamburg, while taking a holiday. Most of 
his musical career was in Brunswick, where he was active from 
1858 to 1885. From 1871 he was concertmaster at the Royal Theatre, 
in Brunswick. Among his compositions for the violin is a concerto. 

Ludwig Abel was born January 14, 1835, at Eckartsberga, 
Thuringia. He studied with David, and, in 1867, became: Royal 
Concertmeister and Professor at Munich, where he died August 20, 
1895. In addition to a school, etudes, duets, etc., Abel wrote one 
violin concerto. 

Felix August Bernhard Draeseke was born at Coburg, October 
7, 1835. He studied in Leipzig with Rietz, later with Liszt and Wag- 
ner and became a teacher and composer. He has written a violin 


concerto. Draeseke died during the night of February 25-26, 1913, - 


at Dresden. 


Max Zenger was born February 2, 1837, at Munich, where he 
died November 18, 1911. He studied theory with Ludwig Stark. 
He became conductor at Regensburg, in 1860. In 1869 he became 
music director at the Munich Royal Opera, and in 1872 court direc- 
tor in Karlsruhe. Shortly after that he went to Munich, where he 
remained until his death. He was connected with the Munich Con- 
servatory, as Professor of Music. Zenger is credited with a concerto 
for violin and piano. 
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Heinrich Urban was born at Berlin, August 27, 1837. He stud- 
ied with Ries, Laub, Hellmann, and others, and also at Paris. Urban 
was a gifted violinist and composer, and after 1881 was connected 
with Kullak’s Academy. He died at Berlin, November 24, 1901. 
Urban’s violin concerto, Opus 22, in D minor, was published by 
Challier and Co., Berlin. 


Ferdinand Thieriot was born April 7, 1838, at Hamburg. He 
studied in Altona, with Edward Marxsen, and in Munich, with Rhein- 
berger. Thieriot became leader of the Singacademie at Glogau, and 
in 1870 became leader of the music society at Graz, Austria. In 
1891 he became leader of a private music society at Leipzig, but re- 
turned to Hamburg in 1902, occupying himself in private life with 
composition. He died August 4, 1919. 

Thieriot composed ,his violin concerto, Opus 68, in A major, 
at Leipzig, the inspiration coming from hearing Joachim play Mozart's 
A major concerto. The concerto is dedicated to E. Réntgen, who 
first performed it at Leipzig. Kaufmann and Meyer-Schroéter have 
also performed this concerto. It is published by Rieter Biedermann. 
The first movement, Allegro non troppo, is of a lyric nature, now 
and then mixed with stronger impressions, to avoid monotony. The 
second movement, Adagio, is grave; and the third movement, Finale, 
is merry and extremely brilliant. 

Thieriot’s Opus 88, in D major, is a concerto for three violins 
and piano, or three violins and orchestra. It was published by Rieter- 
Biedermann in 1908. The first movement opens with a vigorous 
melody, which leads to a second melody in A minor. The three vio- 
lins play it softly and with smoothness, but, when the orchestra 
takes it over, it is forte, strong, and brilliant, and in D major. The 
second movement is Andante, a sort of popular air with free varia- 
tions,,and in the public performances is always the most heartily 
applauded portion of the work. The short finale is merry and lively. 

In 1911 Thieriot brought out a double concerto for violin and 
viola, which was performed for the first time in February, 1912, at 
Basel. This is his Opus 89. He has also written a second violin 
concerto and a double concerto for violin and violoncello with orches- 
tra or piano, which are still in manuscript. 


Dr. Max Bruch, who is known to every lover of the violin 
through his wonderful concerto in G minor, Opus 26, was born at 
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Cologne, January 6, 1838.. He studied in Bonn, and for four years 
in Frankfort, with Hiller, Reinecke, and Breuning. Like a number 
of other composers of great violin concertos, Bruch did not become 
a violinist, but a great deal of his best effort as a composer was given 
to the violin. The winter of 1857-58 he spent at Leipzig. From 
1862 to 1864 he was at Mannheim. In 1865 he went to Coblentz 
as Director of the Musical Institute, and in 1867 to Sondershausen 
as Director of the Court Orchestra. Bruch received his degree from 
Cambridge, England. He died at Berlin, October 3, 1920. 

Bruch is considered a master of melody and his works are true, 
unconstrained, natural and well balanced. It is to be regretted by 
the violinist that Bruch did not devote his entire attention to violin 
compositions for there are few who have such a high percentage of 
merit in the entire list of violin composers as may be seen from a 
careful study of the compositions he has given us. 


Bruch made the first sketches of the G minor concerto, Opus 
26, in Cologne, in 1857, when nineteen years of age, but the con- 
certo was not completed until 1866, at Coblenz. The date of the 
first performance was set for April 10, 1866, with Johann Naret- 
Koning, of Mannheim, as soloist, but he fell sick, and the first public 
performance was given at Coblenz, by Otto von Ko6ningsléw, con- 
certmeister of the Gurzenich Orchestra and violin teacher in the Con- 
servatory of Cologne, in a hall of the city gymnasium, at the last 
winter concert of the Musik Institute, April 24, 1866. Bruch con- 
ducted, from manuscript. After the concert the concerto was re- 
vised, with the assistance of Joachim, during the summer of 1866, but 
the concerto was again revised and was not finished, as published, 
until October, 1867. There was a private rehearsal at the Royal 
Court Theatre, at Hanover, in October, 1867. Joachim, to whom 
the concerto is dedicated, brought out the new version at Bremen, 
January 7, 1868, at a concert conducted by Rheinthaler. He also 
played it at Aix-la-Chapelle, February 13, 1868; at Brussels, April 5, 
1868; and at Cologne, in June of the same year. Sarasate introduced 
the concerto in the United States, at a concert given in New York 
City, February 3, 1872, and S. E. Jacobsohn played it in Boston, 
December 3, 1872. Since that time it has been on the concert pro- 
grams many times every year, and will probably continue to be one 
of the best liked concertos for many years to come, in spite of the 
criticism that has been made that the music is neither difficult nor 
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elevated.. However, the critic has not shown any constructive criti- 
cism, by showing what he can produce along this line where the 
music is both difficult and elevated, so the student of violin music 
does not need to be ashamed to number Bruch’s G minor concerto 
among his prized possessions. 


The orchestration calls for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, kettledrums, and strings. 


By many critics this concerto is considered fully the equal of 
Mendelssohn’s, and some go even further to say that it is superior. 
However it is viewed, all agree that it is exceedingly well written 
for the violin, and the accompaniment is employed largely to throw 
the solo into relief. It is full of tragic intensity, of a passionate 
nature and one of the most effective of all virtuoso pieces for the 
violin. . 

The first movement opens with five preludiary measures for the 
orchestra, Vorspiel, allegro moderato, in G minor, 4-4 time, after 
which the solo violin enters with an eloquent recitative, embellished 
by sundry florid passages. In time this gives way to another melodious 
motive which serves as the second theme. This action is immediately 
followed by the Adagio, in E flat, 3-8 time, which is one of the most 
romantically beautiful of all violin compositions. The Finale, Allegro 
energico, in G major, 4-4 time, begins with a short modulatory passage 
for the orchestra leading up to the statement by the solo instrument 
of the vigorous principal theme. This movement is longer and more 
elaborate than the two preceding, and with it the concerto is brought 
to a brilliant climax. The entire concerto requires taste and skill 
for its proper performance and in the hands of a competent player is 
exceedingly agreeable. 

Bruch’s second concerto, in D minor, Opus 44, was composed 
at the suggestion of Pablo de Saratate, at Bonn, in 1877. Bruch 
lived at that town from 1873 until 1878, when he left it to become 
the successor of Julius Stockhausen, as director of the Gesangverein, 
founded in Berlin, by Julius Stern, in 1847. While living at Bonn, 
Bruch devoted himself entirely to composition. The creation of this 
concerto was the result of the impressions made upon the composer 
by reading the narrative of the Carlist wars, which, according to his 
own testimony, awakened in him “romantic conceptions” which he 
turned into “tone-pictures.” 
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According to the best authorities the first performance of the 
concerto took place at one of the Saturday concerts of the Crystal 
Palace Orchestra, in London, November 3, 1877. Sarasate was the 
soloist, and the work was conducted from the manuscript score by 
August Manns, who founded the Crystal Palace concerts in 1855, and 
directed them until they were discontinued in 1901. It is some- 
times stated that Bruch and Sarasate first performed the work at the 
Crystal Palace, October 13, 1877. No Sunday concerts were given, 
and there is no mention of Bruch in the concert of November 3. 
There had, however, been a previous rehearsal of the concerto by 
the orchestra of the Baden-Baden Kurhaus. The first trial of the 
work took place in September, 1877, with Sarasate as ‘soloist, and 
Bruch as conductor. Brahms was present at this rehearsal. On 
November 9 there was a second public performance of the concerto 
at Coblenz, and on November 15, a third, at Bonn, Sarasate and 
Bruch acting each time as soloist and conductor, respectively. 


The second concerto is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, 
kettledrums, and strings. The concerto was published by Simrock, 
in 1878, the piano arrangement appearing in February, and the orches- 
tral parts in May. 

The concerto was dedicated by the composer “to his friend, 
Pablo de Sarasate.” 


The second concerto is a magnificent piece of work, and although 
it is the easiest of the Bruch concertos, it has been heard only at 
comparatively rare intervals on the concert platform, since it was 
published with the right of public performance reserved. In some 
respects the concerto differs from the regular form. 


The first movement is Adagio ma non troppo, in D minor, 4-4 
time. Following four introductory measures in the orchestra the 
solo violin gives out the principal theme, accompanied by the strings, 
piano. Some passage work for the solo leads to a more vigorous 
section, fortissimo, in which the full orchestra and the violin answer 
each other imitatively. This is followed by the second theme in F 
major, sung by the solo instrument, accompanied for the most part 
by the strings. The close of the subject is followed by a tutti, opening 
with new material, the theme being in the lower strings, with tremolo 
in violins and violas, but also making use of the vigorous section, 
mentioned above. This and some passage work for the solo violin 


see 
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form the development section of the movement. The recapitulation 
opens with the first theme in the violins on an organ-point (basses 
and kettle-drum). The second subject—given as before to the solo 
violin—is in D major. A short coda, built upon material previously 
heard, brings the movement to an expressive close. 


The second movement is a Recitative, Allegro moderato, in B 
flat major, 4-4 time. This movement is full of feeling and brilliancy. 
Vigorous chords for the strings are succeeded by a declamatory pas- 
sage for the solo violin. The chords return and another cadenza 
for the solo violin leads to a more melodious section put forward 
by the solo violin accompanied by the tremolo of the strings. There 
is another introduction of the chord section and of the violin melody, 
finally leading without pause into the finale. 


The third movement, Finale, Allegro molto, B flat major and 
D major, 3-8 time, has the opening built partly upon the recitative 
which had been given to the solo violin in the previous movement. 
It is again given to the solo violin in this movement, but the motive 
is also heard later in the orchestral portions of the movement. This 
material is heard at some length, finally leading into a flourish for 
the solo instrument, which then announces the principal subject in 
D major.. The full orchestra takes this up, fortissimo, and it is 
worked over alternately by the violin and the orchestra. There is a 
tutti, based upon previous material, which is succeeded by the second 
theme, an ascending scale-like subject given to the solo violin. This 
is succeeded by passage work in the solo instrument. There is a tutti 
based upon the principal subject, which is followed by development, 
in which the recitative motive of the previous movement is heard 
in the horn. The violin works out the principal theme, and passage 
work for it leads into the recapitulation, the first theme being heard 
in the full orchestra, fortissimo. The second subject, now in D 
major, is again given to the solo instrument. The coda is based for 
the most part upon the first theme, and there is much passage work 
for the solo violin. 

The third concerto, Opus 58, in D minor, is dedicated to Joachim. 
This was composed between the summer of 1890 and February of 
1891, at Berlin. It received its first hearing at Disseldorf; with 
Joachim as the soloist, and Bruch conducting the orchestra, May 31, 
1891. Halir took it up at once, and played it October 23, 1891, at 
Berlin, with Paur conducting the orchestra. The scoring is the same 
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as for the second concerto. The concerto was published by Simrock, 
in 1891, the piano part appearing in July, and the orchestra parts 
in September. Like the second, the right of performance is reserved, 
but to the average violinist this is not so much to be regretted as in 
the case of the second, for the concerto is much more difficult. In 
fact it is more difficult than the first and is not easy to understand, 
so that the difficulties seem to give too little reward at first. 

The first movement is Allegro energico, in D minor, 4-4 time. 
There is a long introduction, and the eight pages of solo abound in 
difficulties of all kinds. The second movement is Adagio, in B flat, 
6-8 time. The four pages of solo are about as difficult as the corre- 
sponding movement of the first concerto. It is a beautiful movement, 
full of rich harmony and melody. The third movement Finale, is 
Allegro molto, in D minor, 3-4 time. Here, too, the eight pages 
are full of difficulties, such as double stops, three string chords and 
arpeggios. The accompaniment in the bass has the accent on the 
second beat and the movement requires brilliant and decisive playing. 
The third concerto is published by Schott. 

While not in the orthodox concerto form, Bruch’s composition 
generally known as the Scottish Fantasia (Schottische Fantasie) has 
all the importance of a concerto and will, therefore, be described. 

The title on the published score is: Fantasie (Introduction, 
Adagio, Scherzo, Andante, Finale) for the violin, with orchestra 
and harp, with the free use of Scottish folk-melodies. According to 
Theodor Muller-Reuter the fantasie was written in the winter of 
1879-80 in Berlin; J. A. Fuller Maitland in an earlier work states 
that it was written in Liverpool, where from 1880 until 1883 Bruch 
was conductor of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society; but Miuller- 
Reuter is probably correct, since Bruch did not leave for Liverpool 
until after the winter of 1880. 


The first performance of the Fantasie was given by Sarasate— 
to whom the work is dedicated—at a Bach festival, at Hamburg, in 
September, 1880. According to Miiller-Reuter there had been a 
private rehearsal in May, in the hall of the old Hochschule fiir Musik 
(Rasczynski Palace), Berlin, with Joseph Joachim as soloist, and 
Bruch conducting the Hochschule Orchestra. He mentions as the 
second performance the presentation of the Fantasie by Joachim at 
the tenth concert of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, February 
22, 1881, Bruch conducting, and the Halle Orchestra furnishing the 
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accompaniment. However, authorities state that Sarasate played the 
Fantasie in Paris, January 2, 1881, seven weeks before the Liverpool 
performance. The orchestral parts were published in September, 
1880; the score appearing in October of the same year. 

The direct inspiration of the Scottish Fantasie was Bruch’s read- 
ing of the works of Sir Walter Scott. It may be said in connection 
with this fact that Bruch showed a fondness for Scottish things in 
various other compositions. The orchestral portion of the Fantasie 
is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tuba, bass drum, cymbals, 
harp, and strings. 

The first movement is Grave, in E flat major, 4-4 time. The 
entrance of the solo violin (Quasi Recit.), is preceded by seven intro- 
ductory measures given to the harp and wind. This preludial mate- 
rial leads without pause into the next section, Adagio cantabile, in 
E flat major, 3-4 time. After twenty introductory measures by the 
orchestra the solo violin enters with the theme, freely based upon 
the tune “Auld Rob Morris,” which is developed into a broad melody, 
with a subdued accompaniment, enriched with arpeggios in the harp. 
The tune itself is at least as old as the seventeenth century. William 
Stenhouse (“Illustrations of the Lyric Poetry and Music of Scot- 
land”) says that it is an ancient comic dialogue, between a mother 
and her daughter on the subject of marriage, and that it contains 
many remarks by the daughter on the person and manners of Auld 
Rob, omitted from reprints of the poem on account of their coarse- 
ness. Burns composed verses to the air in 1792, taking only the first 
two lines of the ballad for his poem. Bruch modified the ‘tune to a 
considerable extent. 

The second movement is Allegro, in E flat major, and G major, 
3-2 time. The introduction is given to the orchestra in E flat. The 
key changes to G major, and the violin announces the theme, based 
on “The Dusty Miller,” lightly accompanied by the strings. It 1s 
entitled in the score, “Dance.” The orchestra takes up the subject, 
and the violins play passage work around it. A tutti brings forward 
another idea, which is developed, but the first theme returns in the 
strings, with arpeggios in the solo instrument. At the end there is a 
reminiscense of the subject of the first movement. The Dusty Miller 
was formerly played as a single hornpipe in the Scottish dancing 
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schools. Crockat included it in his collection, brought out in 1709. 
The verses, somewhat altered by Burns, ran thus: 


Hey the dusty miller, 
And his dusty coat; 

He will win a shilling, 
Or he spent a groat. 


Dusty was the coat, 
Dusty was the color, 
Dusty was the kiss 
I got frae the miller. 


The third movement, Andante Sostenuto, in A flat major, 4-4 
time, follows without pause. The theme, founded upon “I’m a doun 
for lack o° Johnnie,” is given at once to the violin, accompanied 
alternately by strings and woodwind. The horn takes it up, and the 
solo instrument embroiders it with a triple figure. A contrasting pas- 
sage in B major follows, and the violin gives out a new idea, after 
which the opening theme is taken up again. The poem upon which 
this movement is based is by an unknown author. The verses begin: 


I’m a doun, doun, doun, 

I’m a doun for lack o’ Johnnie, 
I’m a doun, doun, doun, 

I’m a doun for lack o’ Johnnie. 


The fourth movement, Allegro guerrio, in E flat major, 4-4 
time, opens with a martial subject, set forth, without introduction, by 
the solo violin and harp. It is a modification of “Scots wha hae.” 
There are alternate presentations of it by the solo instrument and the 
orchestra, and the violin plays much passage-work around the orches- 
tral development of the theme. A more tranquil section follows, with 
a subject worked out by the solo instrument. There is development 
of “Scots wha hae” and the second theme alternately. The move- 
ment closes with a final reference to the first subject. The air to the 
verses by Burns was originally called “Hey tuttie taitie,” and was 
supposed to date back at least as far as the battle of Bannockburn. 
It did not, however, find actual publication until the middle of the 
18th cenutry. Burns’ poem was composed in 1793. 


Elizabeth Kuyper dedicated her concerto, Opus 10, to Bruch. 
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The chief editions of the Bruch Concertos are as follows: 


Concerto in G minor, Opus 26. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Siegel, 1868. 
Durand. 
Eulenburg, 1905, Miniature score. 


Violin and Piano. 
Siegel, 1868. 
Peters, 1877. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, 1906. 
Schirmer. 
Schott. 
Durand. 


Arranged for Piano, Four hands. 
(R. Kleinmichel, 1879) Siegel. 


Concerto in D minor, Opus 44. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Simrock, 1878. 

Violin and Piano. 
Simrock, 1878. 
Universal, 1909. 
Schott. 


Concerto in D minor, Opus 58. 


Violin and Orchestra. 
Simrock, 1891. ~ 


Violin and Piano. 
Simrock, 1891. 
Schott. 


Fritz Listemann, brother of Bernhard, was born March 25, 1839, 
at Schlotheim, Thuringia, and died at Boston, December 28, 1909. He 
studied with his uncle, Ulrich, and with David, in the Leipzig Con- 
servatory. In 1858 he was chamber musician to Prince Rudolstadt. 
He‘came to America in 1867 and played in the Thomas (now Chicago 
Symphony) Orchestra, and in the Symphony and Philharmonic Or- 
chestras in New York and Boston. He was closely associated with 
his brother in nearly all of his enterprises, touring with-the Listemann 
Concert Company, and for some time taught in New York. Begin- 
ning in 1893, he remained in Boston as a teacher. He composed sev- 
eral pieces for the violin and two violin concertos. 


Friedrich Gernsheim was born at Worms July 17, 1839. He 
studied with Moritz Hauptmann, Reitz, Moschelles and Hiller, in 
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Leipzig, from 1852 to 1855. He became a pianist and composer, and 
was made professor at the Cologne Conservatory in 1864. In 1874 
he was made Director of the Rotterdam Conservatory, where he re- 
mained until 1890. Since 1901 he has been director of the master 
school of composition of the Royal Academy of Arts and a senator. 
Gernsheim died at Berlin, September 11, 1916. Gernsheim’s first 
Concerto, Opus 42, in D major, was composed at Rotterdam, in June 
and July, 1879. It is dedicated to Wilhelmj, and was published by 
Rieter-Biedermann at Leipzig, in 1880. The composer has stated that 
“an inner urging” prompted the composition. The concerto was given 
its first hearing at Rotterdam, January 22, 1880, Isidor Schnitzler 
being the soloist, while the composer conducted the orchestra. It 
was taken up soon afterwards by Jean Becker and Sauret, and won 
a success in Boston with Paur conducting. 


The orchestration calls for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, kettledrums, and strings. 

The first movement is Allegro ma non troppo, in D major. A 
bright theme in the orchestra begins the movement, and is developed 
until it reaches fortissimo, while the solo violin begins with a little 
cadenza and the principal theme. The second theme is in the key of 
A major. A cadenza takes the place of the usual development. The 
time required for the performance of the movement is about ten 
minutes. 

The second movement is Andante affettuoso, in F sharp minor. 
The solo violin begins directly with a pathetic motif, repeated by the 
orchestra and developed by the solo violin. This is succeeded by an 
intermediate section in the key of F sharp major. This movement re- 
quires about seven minutes for its performance. 


The third movement is Allegro energico brio, in D major. There 
is a rhythmical motif played by the principal violin at the beginning. 
This is followed by an orchestral section, and later by a second motif 
in the key of A major. Eight minutes are required for this move- 
ment. 

Gernsheim composed another concerto for the violin, during the 
year 1912, and was occupied with the orchestration during the latter 
part of that year. 


It was published as Opus 86, by Zimmermann, in 1913, and is 
dedicated to Marteau. The first movement is Allegro risoluto, in F 
major, 3-4 time. The solo enters in the second measure and after 
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work consisting of some doubles and triplets in broken octaves there 
is a cadenza of about 6 lines. In the Sth page of the movement are 
doubles of all kinds. The second movement is Andante Cantabile, in 
D major, 2-4 time, with passages in 32nds and 64ths with a varying 
number of notes to the beat. The tempo is broken by a one measure 
Adagio, returning to tempo I in D major, 2-4 time. The third move- 
ment is Allegro giocoso, in F major, 2-4 time, with an intermediate 
section in C major, but returning to F major. The five pages of the 
movement contain numerous doubles and triplets. 


Georges Jacoby was born February 13, 1840, at Berlin, and died 
September 13, 1906, at London. He studied violin with E. and L. 
Ganz, in Berlin; with de Bériot, in Brussels; and with Massart, in 
Paris. His work in composition was taken with Réber, Gevaert and 
Chéri. Beginning in 1861 he was a violinist in the Opéra and Opéra- 
Comique orchestras. He organized a successful string orchestra. He 
became conductor of the Bouffes Parisiens, in 1869, but went to Lon- 
don in 1872, where he was conductor of The Alhambra until 1898. 
Beginning in 1896 he was a professor in the Royal College. He was 
an Officier in the French Académie, and a member of the Order of 
Isabella the Catholic. Among his numerous compositions are two 
violin concertos. 


Carli Zoeller was born at Berlin, March 28, 1840. He studied 
in the Royal Academy of Berlin, taking his work in violin from Hubert 
Ries. He studied harmony with W. Carish, and counterpoint with 
Grell. Zoeller became a: teacher, writer, and composer, and con- 
tributed one concerto, called the Dramatique Concerto, to violin liter- 
ature. It was published by Lafleur. Zoeller died in London, July 
13, 1889. 


Hermann Gotz, or Goetz, was born at Konigsberg, Prussia, De- 
cember 17, 1840. He was at first a vocalist, but later became a pianist 
and composer, and then was made Royal Music Director at Ziegenshals, 
Silesia. Gé6tz has written two concertos for the violin, Opus 18, in 
B flat, which was played in New York City April 15, 1882, by Her- 
man Reitzel; and Opus 22, in G major, published by Kistner. The 
latter concerto is in one movement. It opens Allegro vivace in G 
major, 12-8 time, changing finally to 2-4 time. A tutti closes the con- 
certo, which has about eight pages of solo. Gdétz died at Hottingen, 
near Zurich, December 3, 1876. 
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Wilhelm Fritze was born at Bremen, February 17, 1842. From 
1867 to 1877 he was Director of a music school in Liegnitz. He then 
lived in Berlin, and later in Stuttgart, where he died October 7, 1881. 
He is credited with the composition of a violin concerto. 


Rheinhold Becker was born at Adorf, Saxony, August 11, 1842, 
and died at Dresden, December 4, 1924. He had trouble with his 
hand, was obliged to give up the study of violin, and turned to operatic 
composing, but did not lose interest in the violin, for he composed two 
violin concertos, Opus 4, in A minor, published by Breitkopf and 
Hartel and by Hoffart; and Opus 100, in E minor, published by J. 
Schuberth. 


Josef Venzl was born at Munich, March 26, 1842. He studied 
in the Royal School of Music, in Munich, from 1852 until 1858, and 
became a member of the Court Orchestra at Munich, where he died 
November 29, 1916. His violin concerto, Opus.112, in A minor, was 
published by Bosworth. 

Venzl’s concerto, Opus 112, has the first movement Allegro mod- 
erato, in A minor, alla breve time. There is an orchestral introduc- 
tion of 21 measures, followed by two pages of solo with no difficulties. 
Then comes a 19 measure tutti passing into a Tranquillo section, where 
the short solo.leads into the second movement, Adagio, in F major, 2-4 
time. This movement is somewhat more difficult than the first, and 
contains six sixty-fourth note passages. With the exception of two 
three measure rests, the solo plays continuously to the end of the 
movement. The third movement is Allegro moderato, opening, with- 
out change of key signature, with a four measure tutti passage, fol- 
lowed by a Recitative for the solo instrument. The key then changes 
to A minor, but later changes to A major, in which key the move- 
ment closes. It contains somewhat more work than the rest of the 
concerto. There is a cadenza, chiefly in thirty-seconds, with 31 notes 
to the bow, also three string arpeggios, doubles work in triplets, etc. 
It is not, however, very difficult, and is a pleasing number, well writ- 
ten for the violin. 

The manuscripts of two other concertos are found in the Bayer. 
Staatsbibliothek, in Munich. The first, in C minor, has the accom- 
paniment for flute, oboe, two clarinets in A, two bassoons, two horns 
in E, two trumpets in E, timpani, and the usual strings. It is dated 
August 20, 1863. The movements are Allegro moderato; Andante and 
Rondo, Allegretto. 
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The other concerto, the third, in G minor, is Opus 115. It has 
accompaniment for orchestra or piano, and is dated July 6, 1898. The 
movements are Allegro moderato; Allegro; and Finale, Allegro mod- 
erato maestoso. 


Eugen Adalbert Woycke was born at Danzig, June 19, 1843. He 
studied in the Leipzig Conservatory, and had as his teachers Moschelles, 
_ Plaidy, Hauptmann, Reinecke, and Richter. He became a pianist and 

composer, and later was identified with the National Conservatory, 
New York City. His violin concerto, Opus 55, is published by Chanot. 

Karl Grammann, or Gramann, was born at Libeck, June 3, 1844. 
According to Baptie he was an operatic, vocal, and instrumental com- 
poser. Bremer states that he lived in Vienna and Dresden, and that 
he composed one violin concerto. Grammann died at Dresden, Jan- 
uary 30, 1897. 

Richard Metzdorf was born at Danzig, June 28, 1844, and died 
at Berlin, April 26, 1919. He studied in Berlin with Geyer, Dehn, and 
Kiel. He was theatre director at Dusseldorf, Berlin, Nuremberg, 
Brunswick, and Hanover. Metzdorf has written two concertos for the 
violin, the second, Opus 48, being called a Sinfonisches Concert. This 
is dedicated to Richard Sahla, and is published by Litolff. The first 
movement opens with a long tutti, which, in the pianoforte arrange’ 
ment, takes nearly three pages. It is moderato assai, in D major, 4-4 
time. Measures in 2-4 time are used, and there are also some measures 
in 3-2 time. The first movement contains eleven pages. The second 
movement is Adagio ma lentissimo, in G minor, 8-8 time, with some 
in 12-8 and 68. After a page the tempo is Adagio ma meno sostenuto, 
in C minor, 3-4 time. The movement contains rather difficult phrasing 
as there are groups of five, seven, nine, ten, twelve, thirteen and 
twenty-three notes used here and there. The third movement is 
Rondeau a la Russe, in D major. The introduction opens Allegro, 
changing to Allegretto, as the solo enters. There are numerous 
changes of time throughout the movement. 


Carl Bohm, a prolific composer, was born at Berlin, September 
11, 1844. He studied with Léschhorn, Reissman, and Geyer, and is 
better known as a piano composer than through his works for the 
violin, although he has written a great many light numbers for that 
instrument. Bohm died at Berlin, April 4, 1920. In 1906 Simrock 
published his Concertino in D major, Opus 370, and two years later 
Otto Forberg published his second Concertino in G major, Opus 377. 
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Bohm’s Opus 370 is dedicated to Julius Nieselt. The first move- 
ment is Allegro moderato, in D major, 4-4 time. In the second move- 
ment is Andante cantabile con moto, in G major, 4-4 time, and the 
third is Allegro, in D major, 2-4 time. In this movement there is 
some work in triplets and a little double stop work. There are, how- 
ever, no technical difficulties. The second concertino, Opus 377, is 
even less difficult, and does not go beyond the third position. It is in 
G major. The three movements are Allegro piu moderato; Adagietto; 
Tarantelle. 


Richard Hofmann was born at Delitzsch, Prussian Saxony, April 
30, 1844. He studied with Dreyschock and Jadassohn, and became 
a teacher in Leipzig. He died at Leipzig November 13, 1918. He has 
written a number of student concertinos, of which Opus 126 consists 
of three and Opus 128 of three more. The first set is published by 
Zimmerman; the second by Peters; and both appeared about 1908. ° 

In the first set the first is in A minor, first position; the second is 
in D major, first to third positions; the third is in F major, first to fifth 
positions. In the second set the first is in C major, first position; the 
second is in G major, first to third positions; the third is in D minor, 
first to fifth positions. 

The first concertino of Hofmann’s Opus 126 has the first move- 
~ ment Allegro moderato, in 4-4 time; the second movement is Andante 
con moto, in F major; the third movement is Allegretto con allegrezza, 
in A minor, 2-4 time. There is a very little work in double stops and 
the entire concertino is easy. 

The second number of the set requires the application of the 
third position. The first movement is Marciale con fuoco, in 4-4 
time, with some doubles. The second movement is Andante, in G 
minor; the third is Allegro non tropo, in D major, 6-8 time. There 
are a few doubles and a short cadenza is introduced on page seven. 

The third number applies the first five positions. The first move- 
ment is Moderato con moto, in F major, 4-4 time. The solo opens 
with a cadenza, after seven measures introduction. The movement 
contains some work in doubles and arpeggios. The second movement 
is Andante con moto, in D minor, 9-8 time, with some work in doubles. 
The third tnovement is Allegretto giojoso ma non troppo, in F major, 
2-4 time. In difficulty this movement is about the same as the first, 
but the entire concertino is somewhat more difficult than the other two. 
It is dedicated to Ludwig Wiemann, and is intended as introductory 
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to the study of the concertos of Viotti, Rode, Kreutzer, De Bériot 
and others. 


Georg Wilhelm Rauchenecker was born at Munich, March 8, 
1844, and died at Elberfeld, July 17, 1906. He studied violin with 
Lachner, and also studied with J. Walter. From 1860 to 1862 he was 
a violinist at the Grand Theatre at Lyons, and, in 1868, became Direc- 
tor of the Avignon Conservatory. In 1873 he became music director 
at Winterthur. He has written a violin concerto which is published 
by Kupper, at Elberfeld. 


Hermann Theodor Otto Gradener was born at Kiel, May 8, 1844. 
He first studied with his father, and, in 1862, entered the Vienna 
Conservatory. In 1864 he became a violinist in the Court Orchestra 
in Vienna, and a teacher in the Vienna Conservatory in 1874, being 
made Professor in 1882. He became a lecturer in harmony and coun 
terpoint at Vienna University, in 1899, and was pensioned in 1913. 

Gradener has written a violin concerto, Opus 22, which is dedi- 
cated to Adolf Brodsky, and published by Breitkopf and Hartel. The 
first movement is Moderato, in D major, 4-4 time. There is a short 
introduction followed by a short solo, another short tutti, another 
short solo, then a longer tutti and finally the main solo. The first move- 
ment contains thirteen pages of not very difficult violin music, the 
most difficult part being the cadenza which is found on pages ten, eleven, 
and twelve. The second movement is Larghetto, in B minor, 68 time. 
The movement is two pages in length and is not difficult. The third 
movement is Finale, Allegro non tanto. The solo enters after four 
measures, with two short cadenzas, followed by the main movement, 
Allegro eapriccioso, with a solo on the G string at the beginning of 
the movement. The movement opens in B minor and closes in D 
major. 

Gridener’s second concerto, Opus 41, with cadenza by Franz On- 
dritek, was published in the Universal edition in 1914. . 

Gerhard Brassin was born at Aix, June 10, 1844, and died May 
17, 1884. He studied with Moschelles. He became concert meister 
at Gotenburg, Sweden, and, in 1875, was made Director of the Musical 
Society at Breslau. Following 1880 he lived at Leningrad and Con- 
stantinople. Brassin is better known to violinists through his “Four 
Duos” for one violin, but is credited with three concertos. 

Franz Ludwig was born at Holleben Lauchstadt, April 4, 1846, 
and died at Cassel, August 15, 1913. He was oboist in the royal 
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band at Cassel from 1867 to 1902. His compositions were not con- 
fined to his instrument, however, and he numbered among his works 
operas, overtures, symphonies, chamber music, songs, and a violin 
concerto. 

Franz Ries, son of Hubert Ries, was born at Berlin, April 7, 1846. 
He studied with his father and with Kiel, and also in the Paris Con- 
servatory. He is a member of the publishing house of Ries and Erler, 
of Berlin, and is sometimes credited with some violin concertos, but 
says he wrote only the Adagio and Rondo: Caprissioso of his Opus 9, 
which is dedicated to Vieuxtemps. 

Philip Scharwenka was born February 25, 1847, at Samter, Posen. 
He studied in Berlin with Woerst, and, in 1880, founded with his 
brother, Xavier, the Scharwenka Conservatory, at Berlin. He died 
July 16, 1917, at Bad Nauheim. He has written a violin concerto, 
Opus 95, in G major, which appeared in the Breitkopf and Hartel 
edition in 1895. The first movement is Allegro, 3-4 time. It contains 
eleven pages of moderately difficult violin music. The second move- 
ment is Andante tranquillo, in B flat, 4-4 time, which is a little over 
three pages in length. The third movement is Allegro non tanto, 2-4 
time, in G minor and G major. The entire concerto is twenty-three 
pages in length, and is of about the same degree of difficulty as the 
concerto by Ferdinand Ries. 

Scharwenka composed a cadenza to Haydn’s second concerto, in 
G minor, published in 1909, by Breitkopf and Hartel. 


M. Carl was born August 2, 1847, in Dresden, where he died in 
1906. He composed three violin concertos. The first was published 
for violin and orchestra (parts) in 1879 and revised in 1883, and for 
violin and piano, in 1883, by Bellmann and Thiimer. It is in A major. 
The second, in E major, was published by the same publishers in 1883, 
for violin and orchestra (parts). The third, in D major, was pub- 
lished for violin and orchestra and violin and piano, in 1886, by 
Oertel. It is a light and brilliant number. 
The first movement of the third concerto is Allegro risoluto, in 
D major, 4-4 time. After a short orchestral introduction the solo 
violin enters, and with the exception of two short orchestral inter- 
ludes plays continuously throughout the two pages of solo, at the 
end of which a short cadenza for the solo violin leads without pause 
into the second movement, Andante cantabile, in A major, 3-4 time, 
in which the solo instrument plays continuously with the exception of 
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about fifteen measures. What corresponds to the third movement 
is marked Tempo I, and the first part of the concerto is repeated. After 
about a half page the same theme is repeated, but, as in the Accolay 
concertino, in A minor, the theme is written a third lower, though 
later it is a fourth higher. Then some double stop work is intro- 
duced, followed, after a little, by a short orchestral passage leading 
to some easy arpeggios. After a ritardando, a brilliant coda-like 
movement brings the concerto to a conclusion, with the solo violin 
playing to the end. The iast movement is the longest. It is an effec 
tive solo number, and excellent for sight work. 


Hermann Ludwig Eichborn was born at Breslau, October 30, 
1847. In addition to taking his degree in law he studied with Adolf 
Scholz and Dr. Emil Bohn and became Director of the excellent Kur- 
kapelle at Gries, near Bozen, where he died April 15, 1918. He was 
a composer, writer, and inventor, and has written a concertino, Opus 
69, called Concertino pastorale, for violin and orchestra or violin and 
piano, published by Schmidt, at Heilbronn. 


Fritz Struss was born in Hamburg, November 28, 1847. He stud- 
ied with Unruh, Auer (1865), and Joachim (1866), and became a vio- 
linist. In 1870 he was a member of the Berlin Court Orchestra; in 
1885 he was chamber virtuoso; in 1887 Royal conductor; and then 
became a teacher in the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory. He 
has written two concertos for the violin, Opus 4, in A major, published 
by Kistner, in 1883; and Opus 9, in D major, published by Bote and 
Bock, in 1895, and by Raabe and Plothow. The second concerto is 
dedicated to Count Alexander Friedrich von Hessen and was published 
in 1895. The first movement is Allegro, in D major, alla breve time, 
the solo beginning in the fourteenth measure. The second movement is 
Adagio, in G major, 6-8 time, and is more difficult than the first move- 
ment. The third movement is Rondo, Allegro, in D major, 2-4 time, 
and is about as difficult as the first movement, that is, about grade four. 


August Friedrich Martin Klughardt was born at Kothen, No- 
vember 30, 1847. He studied at Fresden, with Blassmann and Reichel, 
and became a theatrical conductor, then Court Musician, and was 
Director at Weimar in 1869; at Neustrelitz, in 1873; and at Dessau, 
in 1882. Klughardt died at Dessau, August 3, 1902. He wrote a 
violin concerto, Opus 68, in D major, which was published in 1895, 
by Fritzsch. It is also published by Siegel. The first movement is 
Allegro moderato e molto maestoso, in D major, 4-4 time. The second 
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movement is Andante quasi Recitative, in D minor, changing to B 
flat, and finally to D major. There is rather more work in this move- 
ment than in the first, but the last part of the movement is easier than 
the first part. The third movement is Molto moderao, in D major, 
6-8 time. The movement contains some work in double stops and is 
about grade four to five. 


Ernst August Heinrich Chevallier, generally known as H. Cheval- 
lier, was born at Hanover, May 12, 1848. He studied in Hanover, with 
Bunte, and in Hamburg, with E. von Holten and A. F. Riccius. He 
was the founder and director of the Hamburg Vocal Teachers’ So- 
ciety, and the Hamburg Choral Society. He died at Hamburg, January 
18, 1908. 


Chevallier’s concertino, Opus 54, in D major, first to third posi- 
tions, was published in 1907, by André. It opens Allegro con spirito, 
in 4-4 time. At the bottom of the second page it becomes Andante 
con espressione, in 6-8 time, changing on the third page to Allegro 
con fuoco, in 4-4 time. It presents no difficulties. The concertino is 
also published in the Offenbach and Schirmer editions. 


Frederick Seitz was born at Gunthersleben, near Gotha, June 12, 
1848. He studied violin with Uhlrich, and, since 1884, was concert 
master of the Court Orchestra at Dessau, where he died late in the 
afternoon, May 22, 1918, after an illness of only a few weeks. 


Seitz has written a number of violin concertos, but the numbering 
of the concertos does not agree with the Opus numbers, and in some 
cases two concertos of different Opus numbers are given the same 
concerto number. His Opus 7 called Schiler-concerto, No. 5, is dedi- 
cated to Fraulein Elsa von Prosky. It was published by Laudy; by 
Schirmer, in 1909; and in 1912 by Heinrichshofen. The concerto is 
easy, employing only three positions. It opens Allegro moderato, in 
D major, 4-4 time. The violin plays continuously to the end of the 
movement, and enters without pause into the second movement Alle- 
gretto, in F major, 6-8 time. There is a tutti of 21 measures at the 
end. The third movement is Adagio, in A major, 4-4 time. The 
solo enters in the second measure and plays to the end of the move- 
ment. The fourth movement is another Allegretto, in D major, 6-8 
time. This solo enters on the last beat of the 12th measure. The 
movement is three pages in length, making it as long as the other three 


movements of the concerto. It has practically the same degree of 
difficulty. 
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The second concertino, Opus 13, is in the first position. The 
first movement is Allegro non troppo, in G major, 4-4 time. The 
second movement is Adagio, in B minor, 6-8 time; and the third is 
Allegretto moderato, in G major, 6-8 time. This is published by 
Schlesinger; and by Rathke, at Magdeburg. 

The third concertino, published by Schlesinger, Rathke, and 
Schirmer, and at the same time as the first, is numbered Opus 12. The 
first movement is Allegro risoluto, in G minor, 4-4 time. The move’ 
ment contains some work in doubles, chords and four string arpeggios, 
and changes to meno mosso, in B flat, on the second page. The sec 
ond movement is Adagio, in E flat, 3-8 time. The third movement 
is Allegro vivace, in 2-4 time, for the introduction, changing to Allegro 
moderato, in G major, 2-4 time, for the solo. It has about the same 
degree of difficulty as the first concertino. 

The fourth concertino is published by Rathke, and Laudy and Co., 
and appeared in the Schirmer edition in 1909. It is Opus 15. The 
first movement is Allegro moderato, in D major, 4-4 time. It is ‘not 
very dificult and contains a passage in chords near the end of the 
first page and some fairly easy staccato passages. The second move- 
ment is Andante con moto, in F major, 3-4 time. It is a pleasing 
movement and is the easiest technically. There is a little work in the 
fifth position and the movement has a short cadenza though it is 
‘not so named. The third movement is Allegretto, in D major, 6-8 
time. There is some work in pizzacato and harmonics with easy 
doubles, extension fourth, and other similar devices. It is not very 
difficult. 

~ The fifth concertino is also published by Rathke, and by Schirmer. 
This is Opus 22. The first movement is Allegro moderato, in D major, 
4-4 time; the second is Andante cantabile, in F major, 3-4 time; and 
the third is a Rondo, in D major, 2-4 time, that contains some easy 
doubles. 

Seitz’ concertino, Opus 25, known as Schuler-concerto, No. 7, was 
published in 1902 by Albert Rathke. It is in one movement—Allegro 
moderato, in A minor, 4-4 time; but there are changes in the key, first 
to F major, then to A major, in which key the concerto ends. It is 
only four pages in length and has only a few spots above the third 
position. It is a melodious and pleasing number. 

Seitz’ concertino, Opus 31, is dedicated to Gertrud Anderson. It 
was published by Rahter, now Anton J. Benjamin, in 1907. The first 
movement is Allegro moderato, in G major, 4-4 time, changing to B 
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flat major before the end of the first page. The second movement is 
Andante cantabile, in D major, 6-8 time, with an intermediate section 
in D minor. The third movement, Finale, is Allegro giocoso, in G 
major, 2-4 time. The concerto is not difficult. 

Seitz’ next concerto, Opus 32, is dedicated to Reinhold Preiss, and 
was published as a companion piece to Opus 31. The first movement 
is Allegro moderato, in D minor, 4-4 time. The second movement is 
Andante sostenuto, in B flat major, 3-4 time. The third movement, 
Finale Allegro giusto (ma non troppo), in D major, 2-4 time, with the 
last half of the movement Allegro moderato, in 6-8 time. The con- 
certo is brilliant but not difficult. 

Seitz’ concerto, Opus 50, is a pupil concerto, dedicated to Hell- 
mut Eilsberger. The first movement is Allegro moderato, in D major, 
4-4 time. The solo enters in the eleventh measure. The concerto is 
somewhat more difficult than his earlier concertos, and involves the 
use of the seventh position. The second movement is Adagio molto 
cantabile, in B flat major, 3-8 time. The third movement is Allegro 
risoluto, in D major, alla breve time. This movement also involves 
some work in the seventh position and has the same amount of double 
stop work, but is not difficult. 

Rheinhold Jockisch was born at Glogau, in 1848, and died in Leip- 
zig, in 1906, the exact dates being unknown. After 1873 he lived 
in Leipzig as a violin teacher. He wrote a Violin School, Opus 10, 
and a Catechism of Violin Playing. His violin concerto, in E minor, 
Opus 6, was published by Siegel, in 1893. 

Arnold Krug was born October 16, 1849, at Hamburg, where 
he died August 4, 1904. He studied in the Leipzig Conservatory, in 
1868; and with Reinecke and Kiel, in 1871, under the Mozart Founda- 
tion. He taught piano in the Berlin-‘Stern Conservatory from 1872 
to 1877. Under the Meyerbeer Foundation he went to Italy and 
France, in 1877 and 1878. Since 1885 he has been a teacher in Altona, 
and Director of the Singakademie. He composed a violin concerto, 
that is not known to players. 


August Wiltberger was born April 17, 1850, at Sobernheim. He 
studied with Peter Piel, from 1868 to 1871. Since 1884 he has 
been a music teacher in Brihl. His concertino in E minor, Opus 75, 
in first to third positions, was published by Schwann, in 1898. 

Carl Schatz was born at Hamburg, September 23, 1850. He 
studied in Hamburg, with Schradieck, and became a teacher in Ham- 
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burg. He has written a number of easy concertos, or concertinos, for 
the violin, the first, Opus 23, being published by Schlesinger, in 
1893. 


The other four were published by Hinz. The second concertino 
is Opus 26, in first and third positions, published in 1898; the third 
is Opus 29, in G. minor, in first to fifth positions, published in 1900; 
the fourth is Opus 32, in C major, first to fifth positions, published 
in 1903; the fifth is Opus 35, in A major, first position, published in 
1909. They were written to supply a lack of compositions covering 
their particular field, a dearth more strongly felt twenty-five years ago 
than it is today. The first concertino is dedicated to Schradieck. The 
first movement is Allegro moderato, in G major, 4-4 time; the second 
is Andante sostenuto, in A minor, 3-8 time; and the third is Alle 
gretto grazioso, in G major, 6-8 time. 


Hermann Necke was born November 8, 1850, at Wiehe, Thirin- 
gia. He was, for some years, a music director at Duren. He has 
written a student’s concerto, based upon themes of the classic masters, 
in the first to third positions, published by Carl Ruhle, Leipzig, in 
1911, shortly before the composer’s death, which occurred at Leip- 
zig, February 15, 1912. 


Necke and L. Norden have written some student’s concertos 
published by Ruhle in 1914. 


Eduard Herrmann was born December 18, 1850, at Oberrotweil, 
Baden. He studied in Stuttgart, from 1862 to 1869, with Keller, and, 
from 1869 to 1871, he was in Berlin, with Joachim. His chief sub- 
jects were violin and composition. From 1871 to 1876 he was first 
violinist in the Grand Ducal Orchestra, at Schwerin, but spent the 
next two years as concert violinist in Germany, Holland, and Rus- 
sia. From 1878 to 1881 he was concertmeister in the Imperial 
Theatre, at Leningrad, and then came to America, where he spent 
some time in the Theodore Thomas (now Chicago Symphony) Or- 
chestra, then went to New York as a teacher. 

Herrmann’s violin concerto, Opus 25, was written during the 
winter of 1904, in New York. It is dedicated to the Grand Duke 
of Baden, and was published by Wilhelm Schmid, Leipzig, in 1905, 
for violin and piano, and for violin and orchestra. The concerto 
was given its first public hearing February 17, 1905, H. von Dameck 
being the soloist, while the orchestra was conducted by Franz X. 
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Arens. The orchestration calls for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, two trumpets, kettle drums, and strings. 

The first movement is Allegro maestoso, in C minor, 4-4 time. 
The first theme is bold and passionate, in D minor. The second theme 
is quiet and tender, and is first played by the solo violin, then taken 
up by the wind instruments, with figuration in the solo violin, in A 
flat major. This is followed by an intermediate theme, with the 
violin and flute alternating; then comes passage work, leading into a 
section in G minor. The special difficulties of this movement are in 
the double stops that occur at the beginning and in the middle por- 
tion. 

The second movement is Andante, in E major, 4-4 time. There 
is a soft, contemplative theme for the violin and wind instruments, 
which is then taken up by the ‘cello, with a counter theme in the 
violin, leading to imitative treatment, and contrapuntal elaboration, in 
F major, suggesting the second theme of the first movement, and 
leading to a passionate accellerando and a return to E major. 

The third movement is Allegro giucante, in C major, 2-4 time. 
There is a brilliant martial theme, followed by brilliant solo work, 
after which comes the second theme, in A minor, of a Slavic character, 
followed by a gay theme, in A major, in the clarinet, with graceful 
figuration for the solo violin. The same themes are repeated in C 
minor and C major, leading to the section Allegro molto, which fin- 
ishes the movement. 

Herrmann has composed two cadenzas: one to the Beethoven 
concerto, published by W. Schmid, in 1884; and one to the Brahms 
concerto, published by W. Schmid, in 1908. 


Gustave Hille was born at Jerichow-on-Elbe, near Berlin, May 
31, 1851. He studied in Kullak’s Academy, in Berlin, from 1864 to 
1868, and with Joachim from 1869 to 1874, graduating from the 
Royal High School of Music in 1874. He became an excellent vio- 
linist and settled in Amsterdam about 1880. 

He came to Boston in 1887, and, since 1900, has been Director 
of a Conservatory of Music in Philadelphia. He has written a num- 
ber of concertos for the violin, of which his first effort, Opus 17, is 
for two violins and piano. This appeared about 1886, and was pub- 
lished by Siegel. The second and third movements, Andante con moto 
and Allegretto, are published separately. The first concerto, Opus 40, 
in C major, was published by Breitkopf and Hartel, and had its first 
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performance in America at the meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association, at the meeting in Philadelphia, July 2-6, 1889. 

Hille’s second concerto, Opus 50, is in G major, and is published 
by Siegel. The third is Opus 60, in D major, and is published by 
Schott. The first movement is Allegro moderato, in 4-4 time. The 
movement contains some work in doubles, double triplets, and chords. 
The second movement is Andante, in 4-4 time; and the third is Allegro, 
in 4-4 time. The solo opens in doubles. There is a change to An- 
dante, with rolled chords in part of it, coming back to the opening 
doubles at the bottom of page fourteen, and with more doubles on 
page sixteen. ‘ 

Hille has also written two other concertos. The fourth concerto, 
in A major, Opus 61, is published by Raabe and Plothow. 

Goby Eberhardt was born at Hattersheim, near Frankfort-am- 
Main, March 29, 1852. As a composer he is better known through 
his Virtuoso Violin School, published by C. F. Kahnt, in 1907, than 
he is through his concertino, Opus 109, in D major, which was pub- 
lished for violin and piano, by Junne, in Berlin, in 1920. 

Louis Maas was born at Wiesbaden, June 21, 1852. He studied 
in the Leipzig Conservatory, with Papperitz and Reinecke, and spent 
three summers with Liszt. From 1875 to 1880 he taught piano at the 
Leipzig Conservatory, and then came to Boston as Conductor of the 
Philharmonic concerts, but spent part of his time in the New England 
Conservatory. Maas died in Boston, September 18, 1889, and is often, 
but incorrectly, called an American composer. He wrote a violin 
concerto, Opus 18, which was first played at Chicago during the meet- 
ing of the Music Teachers’ National Association, held July 3 to 6, 1888. 

Hans Koessler was born January 1, 1853, at Waldeck, Fichtel- 
gebirge. In 1871 he was organist at Neumarkt (oberpfalz). From 
1874 to 1877 he was a pupil of Joseph Rheinberger, at the Royal High 
School, in Munich. In 1877 he became teacher of theory and choir 
singing at the Conservatory of Dresden, and Conductor of the Dresden 
Liedertafel. In 1881 he was Conductor of the Stadttheater, in Col- 
ogne. In 1882 he went to Budapest, as teacher of organ and choir 
singing at the Landesmusikakademie, and, in 1883, at the death - of 
Robert Volkmann, he took charge of the composition classes. In 
1908 he retired, and after living in several places, he returned to 
Budapest, in 1920, where he became director of the advanced school 
for composition at the Music Academy. His musical training naturally 
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fitted him to compose vocal numbers, but, like many other composers, 
he wrote a violin concerto, known as the Passacaglia Concerto. It 
was published by Simrock, in 1914. 

Arnoldo Sartorio was born at Frankfortam-Main, March 30, 
1853. He studied in Strassburg and Cologne, and settled in Crefeld. 
His concertino for violin, in C major, in the first position, was com- 
posed in 1910, and was published by Tonger. At the time this was 
written Sartorio was planning the composition of a new concerto. 

Karl Zuschneid was born at Oberglogau, Silesia, May 29, 1854. 
He studied at Stuttgart Conservatory, with Lebert, Stark, Pruchner, 
and Faisst. From 1879 to 1889 he was conductor of the Musical 
Society at Gottingen, then conducted the Musical Society at Minden. 
From 1897 to 1907 he conducted the Soller Musical Society and the 
Men’s Choral Society, at Erfurt. In 1907 he became director of the 
High School of Music, at Mannheim. He became professor in 1914, 
and retired, in 1917, to Bad Homburg. 

Zuschneid has composed:a violin concerto. 


Moritz Moszkowski was born at Breslau, August 23, 1854. His 
father was a Pole, but the German influence is so exceedingly strong 
in Maoszkowski’s works, that he is always regarded as a German. He 
studied as a child in Breslau, then in the Dresden Conservatory, but 
chiefly in Berlin with Kullak and Wurst, taking piano and composition 
as his chief subjects. He has followed a musical career since his eight- 
eenth year. Naturally his compositions for the piano are his best 
works, but he has written a violin concerto, Opus 30. 

Moszkowski’s concerto was composed in 1881. It is dedicated to 
Emile Sauret, and was published by Bote and Bock, Berlin. Sauret 
gave the concerto its first public performance at one of the Gewand- 
haus concerts in Leipzig, the orchestra being under the direction of 
the composer. It has not, however, become a popular concert num- 
ber among violinists, the only notice of a public performance in 
America that has come to me being when John F. Rhodes played it 
in Brooklyn, March 1, 1884. The first movement is Allegro com- 
modo, in C major, 12-8 time, the solo entering after 21 measures on 
a long held G. The second movement is Andante, in G major, 4-4 
time, rather longer than the usual second movements, having a length 
of 314. pages. 

This passes directly into the third movement, Vivace, in C major, 
4-4 time. After 6 pages of not very difficult work the concerto is 
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brought to a close. The first movement is the most difficult part, and 
is about half of the entire concerto. 


Gustave Hollander was born at Leobschitz, Upper Silesia, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1855. He studied in Leipzig, with David, and in Berlin, 
with Joachim and Kiel. In 1874 he was violinist to the Emperor; 
in 1881 he was concertmeister of the Cologne Symphony Orchestra, 
and later became Director of the Berlin Stern Conservatory. Hol 
lander died at Berlin, December 4, 1915. He has written three violin 
concertos, which contain nothing new nor original, but are pleasing 
and melodious in the old classic form. 

Hollander’s first concerto, Opus 52, is dedicated to Prof. Dr. 
Franz Willner, and was published by Ries and Erler in 1893, for 
violin and orchestra or violin and piano. The first movement is Al- 
legro non assai, in B flat, 4-4 time. There are some runs in triplets 
and in octaves, and in difficulty is about grade four. The second 
movement is Adagio, in D major, 3-8 time. The third movement is 
Allegro energico, in 4-4 time. There is some work in doubles and sev 
eral changes in the tempo, the last changes being made to Largamente 
at the bottom of page twelve, and to Animato on the following page, 
where the time changes to 2-2. 

The second concerto, Opus 62, is dedicated to Ida Koppel, and 
was published by Bote and Bock, in 1904. The first movement is Al- 
legro moderato, in A minor, 4-4 time, with a change to E major. The 
second movement is Andante religioso, in C major, 6-8 time, and 
the third is Rondo grazioso, in A major, 2-4 time. The concerto is of 
a light nature, there being only a little work in double stops. 

The third concerto, Opus 66, is dedicated to Crown Prince Wil 
helm, and is published by Zimmermann, in 1911. The first movement 
is Allegro moderato, in D minor, 4-4 time, with an intermediate sec- 
tion pfu moto, in D major, 2-2 time. There is some work in doubles 
and arpeggios. The second movement is Andante, in F major, 6-8 
time, and has some work in triplets. The third movement is Allegro 
risoluto, mostly in D major, but with several changes of key. There 
is some work in doubles but the movement is not very difficult. 


Fritz Kauffmann was born at Berlin, June 17, 1855. He was first 
a druggist, but turned to music and studied in the Royal Hochschule, 
with Kiel, from 1878 to 1881. Kauffmann lived in Berlin, in 1881; in 
Vienna, in 1882; then in Berlin, until 1889, as a composer and teacher, 
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after which he went to*Magdeburg as a chorus leader, teacher, and 
pianist, and became Royal Music Director. 

Kauffmann’s concerto, Opus 27, was written at Magdeburg, in 
1892, and was published by Carl Paer, of Berlin, in 1894. It was 
first played by Felix Berber, at Magdeburg, November 8, 1893, with 
Kauffmann conducting the orchestra. It is scored for two flutes, two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, three 
trombones, tuba, triangle, and strings. The first movement is Allegro 
moderato, in D minor; the second is a Romanze, Andante, in B major; 
and the third is Finale, Vivace, in D minor and D major. 

Kauffmann’s second concerto, Opus 50, was written in 1907, in 
Braunlage, in Harz. It is dedicated to Felix Berber, and was pub- 
lished by Heinrichshofen Verlag, Madgeburg, in 1909. This con- 
certo was first played by Felix Berber at Berlin, November 14, 1908, 
with Dr. Kuhnwald of the Philharmonic Orchestra conducting. It is 
scored for the same instruments as the first concerto. The first move- 
ment is Allegro molto moderato, in B minor; the second is an Inter- 
mezzo, Poco Adagio, in G major; and the third is Allegro non troppo, 
ma con brio—molto vivace, in B minor and B major. 

Moritz Kohler was born November 29, 1855, near Altenburg. 
He became a violin virtuoso, and in 1880 was made Konzertmeister 
of the Hofkapelle in Leningrad, being made conductor in 1898. He 
has written one violin concerto. 


Arnold Mendelssohn is the son of a cousin of Felix Bartholdy 
Mendelssohn. He was born at Ratibor, December 26, 1855. He 
studied in the Berlin Hoch Schule, making a specialty of piano, organ, 
and composition, but did not study violin seriously. In 1880 he was 
organist and teacher at Bonn University. From 1883 to 1885 he was 
conductor of the Musikverein at Bielefeld. In 1885 he became Pro- 
fessor at the Cologne Conservatory, and in 1890 Gymnasium profes- 
sor at Darmstadt, and church director. He became royal professor 
in 1899. Since 1912 he has been teaching at the Hoch Conservatory, 
in Frankfort. 

In spite of the fact that Mendelssohn did not make a special study 
of the violin he has composed a violin concerto, Opus 88, which was 
published by Bote and Bock, in 1922. The violin part was arranged 
by Otto Drumm. 


Marianne Scharwenka-Stresow was born at Marianne Stresow, 
February 25, 1856. She studied violin, piano, and composition, having 
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Marsick and Sarasate as her instructors in violin playing. In 1880 
she was married to Ludwig Philipp Scharwenka, and hyphenated her 
name. She died in Berlin, October 23, 1918. She was the composer 
of a concertino, Opus 5, for violin and piano, which was published in 


1911, by Schuberth and Co. 


Karl Wassmann was born at Eschwege, in 1857, and died at 
Schoneberg, September 15, 1902. He studied with Joachim, Wirth, 
and Sauret. He was a member of the Royal Orchestra, and Professor 
of Violin in the Conservatory at Karlsruhe. He composed chiefly for 
the violin, and among his works is a violin concerto. 


The first movement is Allegro, in G minor, 4-4 time. The solo 
enters in the second measure. The movement contains plenty of 
difficulties, but is not terrifying. At section 14 a contrasting section, 
in G major, is found with changes again at section 16 to G minor. The 
entire movement contains seven pages but there is no cadenza. 

The second movement is Adagio, in E flat, 3-4 time. It is two 
pages in length and is about as difficult as the first movement. The 
third movement, Finale, is vivace non troppo, in G major, alla breve 
time. There is no pause between the second and third movement; and 
the solo violin, which concludes the second movement, opens the third. 
There are a number of long trills in the movement; otherwise the 
movement is not especially difficult and is much less difficult than either 
the first or second movement. The entire movement contains five 
pages of solo. There is a contrasting section in E flat. The piano ac- 
companiment is difficult. 


Richard Franck was born January 3, 1858, at Cologne. He stud- 
ied in Leipzig and Berlin, from 1877 until 1880, making piano and com- 
position his chief subjects. After teaching in Basel, Berlin, and Mag- 
deburg, again in Basil, and elsewhere, he became Royal Prussian Music 
Director; and teacher of piano and aesthetics at the Heidelberg Con- 
servatory, in 1903. 

Franck’s concerto, Opus 43, was written at Cassel, and was pub- 
lished in 1906, by Schlesinger. It is peculiar in having only two move- 
ments. The first movement is Andante, in D major, 3-4 time, part of 
the movement being in D minor and in A major. The second move- 
ment is Allegro con fuoco, in D major, 2-4 time. It opens in doubles 
There are some octaves on page 7. The concerto is not very difficult, 
being about grade 31/2 to 4. 
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Gustav Ernest was born July 5, 1858, at Marienwerder, Prussia. 
He studied in Berlin with Scharwenka, Kullak and Becker, taking as 
his principal subjects, piano and composition. From 1888 to 1900 
Ernest was Principal Professor at the Crystal Palace School of Music, 
London. In 1909 he founded the Gustav Ernest Conservatory of 
Music in London, where he remained as Director until 1909, when he 
went to Berlin, where he became Lecturer at the Humboldt Academy. 

Ernest’s Concerto, in D minor, was written in London, in 1908, 
and is dedicated to Hans Wessely. It was published in 1909, by 
Schott’s Sohne, Mainz, for violin and orchestra or for violin and 
piano. 

It was first played by Hans Wessely in London, in 1908, the 
orchestra being conducted by the composer. It was first played in 
Berlin by Alexander Petschnikoff in 1909. : 

The concerto is scored for the usual strings, and wood winds, with 
English horn, four horns, two trumpets, and drums. 

The first movement is Allegro Energico, in D minor, 3-4 time. It 
is built upon three themes, the first bold, the second gentle, and the 
third playful. The working out is built mostly upon the first two 
themes, followed by the recapitulation and a brilliant coda. 

The second movement is Adagio, in F major, 3-4 time. The theme 
is first given out by the English horn accompanied by strings, after 
which it is taken up by the solo violin. This is followed by a duet for 
the solo violin and the English horn. Next a Maestoso passage inter- 
venes, and the movement is brought to a close by the previous 
Adagio. 

The third movement is Finale con spirito, in D minor, 2-4 time. 
It is built upon three themes, the first in Hungarian style; the second 
romantic; and the third scherzando. The principal subjects of the 
first and second movements are introduced, leading into a very difhi- 
cult, but brilliant, cadenza and Coda in D major. 

Ernest has written a second Concerto in G minor. This was com- 
posed in 1911, in Berlin. It was first played by Alexander Schmuller 
in Berlin, in 1912, with the Philharmonic Orchestra, Leonid Kreutzer 
conducting. The scoring is about the same as for the first concerto. 
The first movement is Allegro, in G minor, 4-4 time, ending in G 
major. The second movement is a Romanze; and the third is a Rhap- 
sodie, ending after a brilliant cadenza in a Maestoso triomphale. 
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Emil Séchting was born at Grdéningen (Saxony), February 22, 
1858. He studied in the Berlin Royal Institute for Church Music, 
with Haupt and Léschhorn, and studied piano with Deppe. He became 
a teacher in Magdeburg. He has composed six concertinos for the 
violin. Opus 95 consists of two concertinos, the first in C major, the 
second in G major, both in the first position. They were published 
by Heinrichshofen, in Magdeburg, in 1908. The next three con- 
certinos are found in Opus 138. The first of the three is in G major, 
the second is in D major, and the third is in C major. They were 
published by Kahnt, in 1913. The sixth concertino is Opus 152. It is 
in A minor, and is called the second Schiler concertino (Pupil’s con- 
certino) and was published by Kahnt, in 1914. 

Ludwig Mendelssohn, descended from the celebrated Mendel- 
ssohn family, through the Silesian branch, was born March 25, 1859, in 
Striegau, and died October 5, 1921, in Charlottenburg. He received 
his musical education in the Royal High School of Music, in Berlin. 
He became a piano virtuoso, conductor, concert performer, and musical 
pedagogue.. He composed about 300 musical numbers, among which 
are three concertinos for violin. The first of these is Opus 110, in ~ 
A major, first position, published by Moderner Musikverlag, Ber- 
lin, in 1910. The next is a concertino in D major, Opus 213, published 
by Junne, in 1908. The third is a concertino in A major, Opus 240, 
in first position, published by Kaun, Berlin, 1911. 

Richard. Gompertz was born at Cologne, April 27, 1859, and 
died at Dresden, in 1921. He studied with von K6nigslow and 
Joachim. He appeared as a violinist at Cologne, in 1878, at a Gurze- 
nich Concert, and began touring the same year. In 1880 he went to 
Cambridge, where he was associated with Stanford. From 1883 to 
1899 he was a professor in the new Royal College, in London, where 
he organized a quartet. He then settled in Dresden. He has com- 
posed sonatas, etudes, and a violin concerto. 


Rudolf Arthur Résel was born at Munchenbernsdorf, August 
23, 1859. He studied in the Music School at Weimar, from 1873 to 
1877, taking his work in violin with Walbrul; harmony with Sulze, and 
counterpoint with Hartung. In 1884 he became an orchestra leader 
at Rotterdam, and taught in the music school. Beginning with 1888, 
he was conductor of the Court Orchestra, in Weimar. He has written 
one violin concerto. 
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Hugo Riiter was born September 7, 1859, in Hamburg, where 
he studied in the Conservatory. He is a singing teacher and choir 
director, but has composed a violin concerto. 


Carl Venth was born February 10, 1860 (the date is sometimes 
given as February 16), at Cologne. He entered the Cologne Conserva- 
tory, in 1876, as a pupil of Georg Japha and at the same time studied 
composition with Hiller. In 1878 he went to Brussels, where he was 
a pupil of Wieniawski and August Dupont, while in the same year he 
was concert master at the Flemish Opera House in Brussels. In 1879 
he made a concert tour through Holland, and, the following year, 
came to the United States, where he has been actively engaged in 
music. He has held various positions in New York, Brooklyn, St. 
Paul, and Dallas, going to the latter city in 1911, as conductor of the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra, the male chorus, and the Dallas Oratorio 
Society. 

Most of Venth’s larger works are still in manuscript. Among these 
is his violin concerto, which had not been published at the time this 
was written. The movements are Allegro, Romanze, and Finale. 


Konrad Leonhard Heubner was born at Dresden, April 8, 1860. 
He studied in Dresden, at the Kreuzschule. He was made Director of 
the Conservatory, at Coblenz, in 1890. He has written a violin con- 
certo, in C minor. Heubner died at Coblenz, June 6, 1905. 


Bernhard Dessau was born in Hamburg, March 1, 1861, and died 
at Berlin, April 28, 1923. He studied with Schradieck, Joachim and 
Wieniawski. As a violinist he has held positions in Gorlitz, Ghent, 
Prague, and Bremen, but went to Berlin, in 1898. His violin concerto, 
in old style, is his Opus 55. This was published by Simrock, in 1913. 
His concertino, Opus 60, in the first three positions, was published 
by Simrock, in 1922. 


Arthur Konnemann was born at Baden-Baden, March 12, 1861. 
He studied first with his father, who was the director of the Electorate 
orchestra, and then with Krasselt and Deecke. He has been a theatre 
director in Brandenburg, Paderborn, Greifswald, Osnabriick, Wesel, 
_ Minster, and elsewhere. Since 1887 he has been at Mahrisch-Ostrau, 
as conductor of an orchestra and director of a music school. His com- 
positions include a number of operas, many lesser works, and a violin 
concerto. 
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Carl Heinrich Paul Stoeving was born at Leipzig, May 7, 1861. 
He studied in the Leipzig Conservatory, and with Léonard. In 1881-82 
he was a violin teacher in Kénigsberg. In 1882-83 he was konzert- 
meister in Hamburg. He then traveled in Russia and Scandinavia 
as a violinist. He visited the United States in 1884. Beginning in 1896 
he lived in London, where he was made professor of the violin in 
the Guildhall School, beginning in 1898, and in the Trinity School, 
beginning in 1907. He returned to the United States, in 1914, and 
taught in New York and New Haven. At the time this was written 
he was living in Greenwich, Connecticut. Stoeving has written a 
number of books on violin subjects, both in English and in German. 

Stoeving has composed two violin concertos. The first concerto, 
in one movement, was composed in 1918, in New York. It was dedi- 
cated to Vasa Prihoda, a talented violinist, admired by the composer. 
The concerto was published for violin and piano, by Bosworth, in 
1924. The first performance of the concerto was given at Ithaca, New 
York, in January, 1922, at one of the Conservatory Symphony con- 
certs. It was played from manuscript, with Francis Yontz taking the 
solo parts, while the composer conducted the orchestra. The orchestra- 
tion calls for strings, reeds, two horns, trumpets, and tympani. The 
concerto comprises a variety of moods, and, therefore, has a number 
of changes of tempo, Andante, Allegro moderato, Molto Andante, 
Vivo, and others being introduced. The thematic material is taken 
from the introductory passage, and the first theme is heard in both 
the orchestra and the solo instrument. There are a number of diffi- 
cult passages, chiefly in double stops, but the concerto was composed 
by a violinist, and is, therefore, available for any good soloist of today. 
Professor Sevcik, writing to the composer, from Pisek, July 20, 1924, 
says “You have accomplished the miracle of writing in these days a 
violin concerto in one movement. This mark the present composers 
do not hit, and require three-fourths, one, or one and one-fourth hour 
to tell the listener something, or also nothing. The music of your 
opus is amiable and healthy, and the violinist will not regret the time 
spent on the study of the beautiful work. The passages lie well and are 
throughout effective, and one sees the experienced hand of the master.” 

Stoeving’s second concerto was completed in 1924. It is. or- 
chestrated for small orchestra, and is in three movements. The first 
movement is Moderato; the second is Andante sostenuto; and the 
third is Allegro non troppo. There is thematic working out in each 
movement. The solo part and the orchestra are coordinate, and are 
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of equal importance. At the time this was written the composer was 
arranging the concerto for violin and piano. 


Max Eichhorn was born at Bieberschlag, June 1, 1861. He studied 
in Weimar for four years, with Joachim, Ahna, Dorn, Spitta, and 
others, and became a teacher in the Berlin Stern Conservatory, and, 
later, founded his own school. He has written two concertos for the 
violin, Opus 23, a student concerto, published by Raabe and Plothow; 
and Opus 25, which appeared about 1912. The first concerto was 
given its first public hearing by the composer in Berlin, 1910. 


Eduard Behm was born at Stettin, April 8, 1862. He studied in 
the Conservatory at Leipzig, and then in Berlin, with Hartel, Raif, 
and Kiel. He lived in Vienna, then in Stettin, and then in Erfurt, 
as a teacher in the Academy of Music. He then went to Berlin, as the 
Director of a Conservatory, in 1901. In 1917 he was made Royal 
Professor. He received the Mendelssohn prize for composing a sym- 
phony, and the Bésendorfer prize for a piano concerto. For the violin 
he has written two sonatas, a suite and a concerto. 

Friedrich Ernst Koch was born in Berlin, July 3, 1862. He stud- 
ied in the Hochschule, in Berlin, and had as instructors Bargiel, Rad- 
ecke, and Kiel. From 1883 to 1891 he was Chamber musician, ’cellist, 
in the Royal Orchestra, Berlin. He then served as conductor at 
Baden Baden for a short time, and then became a teacher of compo- 
sition and a composer, in Berlin. He received his Professorship in 
1900, and was called to the Senate of the Royal Academy of Liberal 
Arts in 1902. His concerto, in D major, Opus 31, Deutsches Rhap- 
sodie, was published by C. F. Kahnt Nachfolger in 1907. The con- 
certo was first performed in November, 1907, in Berlin, by Felix 
Berber, who later played it in Eisenach, where the critics praised 
it as containing new and original ideas. 

Koch’s Concerto is not in the strict concerto form. It opens 
Breit. (Quasi Recit.), in D major, with the first measure in 3-4 time, 
changing to 4-4 in the second measure, while the third is marked 
Sehr massig bewegt, Andante. The solo enters with a thirty-second 
note on the first beat of the first measure. It is freely treated. At sec- 
tion 3 the time becomes 12-8, and nearly at the end of section 4 > 
changes to 9-8, while at section 5 the key changes to A minor, and at 
section 6 the time changes to 12-8, at section 7 to 9-8 for three mea- 
sures, then back to 12-8, and after two lines in section 8, back to D 
major. Shortly thereafter a cadenza is introduced, lasting for six 
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lines. It then changes to Larghetto, in D minor, 3-8 time, lasting 
until section 14, which is marked Alla tedesca, in D major, 6-8 time. 
In section 19 a cadenza is introduced, written partly in 6-8 time, while 
the rest is without time signature. At section 20 it is again in 6-8 
time, Tranquillo molto, and half through the section the time becomes 
4-8. The concerto is modern in its tendencies, and contains numerous 
difficulties, such as octaves, tenths, passages in thirty-seconds and 
sixty-fourths, chromatic runs in thirty-seconds in octaves, and others 
of similar character. 


August Nolck was born at Libeck, in 1862. He studied in Ham- 
burg, from 1877 to 1879. He became a music teacher in the Military 
Academy. He lived several years in Dresden. He has composed 
for violin, piano, and ‘cello. His Schuler Concertino, in D major, Opus 
178, was composed in Maerisch Weisskirchen in 1910, and was pub- 
lished by Portius, in Leipzig, in 1911. 


Otto von Tiedebohl was born at Woronesch, in 1863. He studied 
in the Berlin-Stern Conservatory, with Gustave Hollander, after 1898, 
although he has lived as a violin virtuoso since 1893. He became a 
teacher in the Conservatory at Tambow, in 1896. His violin concerto, 
Opus 10, in D minor, was published with piano accompaniment, in 
1908, by Schroeder Nachf., in Berlin. 


Anton Beer-Walbrunn was born at Kohlberg, Bavaria, June 29, 
1864. He was first a teacher and organist at Eichstatt, then studied 
at the Academy of Music, at Munich, from 1889 to 1891, principally 
with Rheinberger, but also with Riehl, Abel, and Bussmeyer, taking as 
his subjects counterpoint, composition, piano and organ. Beer- 
Walbrunn began teaching piano and composition in the Academy, in 
1901, becoming professor of counterpoint and composition in 1908. 

As a composer he is considered a delicate and melodious roman- 
ticist.- Among his compositions is a violin concerto, Opus 52, which 
was composed during the summer of 1913, in Italy. At the time this 
was written the concerto was still in manuscript. It is dedicated to Prof. 
Fani Szanto, who gave the concerto its first public hearing at Munich, 
in 1920, under the direction of F. C. Adler. The first movement ig 
Allegro moderato, in G major. The second movement is Adagio, in 
G minor, in the form of variations. The third movement is Allegro 
vivace, in G major, in the form of a tarantella, with a slow inter- 
mediate section. The movements require twelve, ten, and eight min- 
utes respectively for performance. 
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Richard Strauss, who is not related to the Vienna Strauss family, 
was born at Munich, June 11, 1864. He is a composer, and up to the 
age of twenty was influenced by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Brahms. Strauss has written a violin concerto, Opus 8, which is dedi- 
cated to Benno Walter. It was composed in 1881-2 at Munich and 
was first performed in Munich, February 8, 1883, by Walter, with 
Strauss at the piano. The concerto was published the same year by 
Aibl. The concerto was first performed in England, in 1904, by 
Achille Rivarde. It is now published by Breitkopf and Hartel, and, 
like the second and third concertos of Bruch, the right of performance 
is reserved. 

Strauss has scored the orchestra parts for two flutes, two oboes, 
two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trombones, kettledrums, 
and strings. The concerto is seldom played because so much of it is 
unviolinistic and violinists, therefore, avoid it. The first movement, 
Allegro, in D minor, 4-4 time, follows the sonata form quite regularly, 
opening with a brief orchestral ritornello, out of which streams a 
short solo cadenza. This winds up with a little flourish, which leads 
to the statement, by the solo violin, of the resolute principal theme, 
whose development is neither very long nor very elaborate, for Strauss, 
at least. Presently the solo violin introduces the sustained and ex- 
pressive second theme in F major, leading at once into elaborate pas- 
sage work. The working out runs largely on the resolute principal 
theme, leading finally to the restatement of the same, in much the 
same manner as at first, at the beginning of the recapitulation, a 
regular repetition of the first part with the second theme transposed 
to D major, in which key the movement comes to a spirited and rather 
abrupt conclusion. 

The second movement, Lento, ma non troppo, in G minor, 3-8 
time, is a comparatively short and lightly scored composition, having 
the general character of the Romanza, the principal subject being the 
quasi-plaintive melody, sung expressively at the start by the solo vio- 
lin. Some contrasting developments follow, after which the opening 
melody is taken again, the movement passing quickly to an expressive 
pianissimo conclusion. 

The third movement, Presto, in D major, 2-4 time, has for the 
principal theme the animated, tarantella-like subject stated at the 
beginning by the solo violin, this being worked up in the general 
structural scheme of the rondo in alternation with appropriately con- 
trasting materials, embracing here and there sundry brief allusions 
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to the first movement, and all proceeding to a dashing close. The 
second subject of the first movement is interpolated about thirty mea- 
sures from the end, and is marked molto con espressione, as if it had 
some poetic significance. This idea, is not, however, original with 
Strauss, since it occurs here and there in other composers before his 
day, as in the fifth concerto of David where the opening theme of the 
second movement is introduced in the third movement. Strauss is 
said by critics to be ill at ease in his slow movement and that he seems 
to heave a sigh of relief when he has finished what he has cut as short 
as possible. 

Jean Paul Ertel was born at Posen, Prussia, January 20, 1865. He 
studied with Brassin and Liszt, and Liszt said that he had a greater 
talent for composition than for execution. Ertel studied law in Berlin, 
where he follows his profession, and also devotes considerable time to 
his work as musical writer, critic, teacher, and editor of a musical 
paper. Ertel’s concerto for violin only, Opus 17, in G minor, is pub- 
lished by Bote and Bock. It owes its origin to the desire to produce 
a great solo work for the violin in the manner of Bach but entirely 
modern in its construction. The concerto demands the highest tech- 
nical skill and presents many technical problems. The concerto origi- 
nated in three evenings, June 21-23, 1906. The contents of the con- 
certo lead eventually to the well known sonata form but the first part is 
developed after the manner of a four voice fugue. Ertel’s concerto was 
first pldyed by Alexander Sebold, in Beethoven Hall, Berlin, January 
7,1907. The concerto is dedicated to Sebold, who has played it many 
times with great success. Although few other violinists play it in 
public, it is well worth the time required to master its combinations 
of beauty and difficulty. 

Edward Benjamin Scheve was born at Herford, February 13, 
1865. He studied at the Kullak Academy, in Berlin, becoming an 
organist and composer, and taught there from 1886 to 1888. He then 
came to America, where he was at first an organist in Rochester, New 
York. Beginning in 1902 he spent four years in Chicago, as organist 
and director of a music school. Since 1906 he has been a teacher of 
theory and composition at Grinnell College, in Iowa, from which 
school he received his degree Mus.D. in 1912. His compositions 
cover a wide range, and include a violin sonata and a violin concerto. 


Emil Kronke was born at Danzig, November 29, 1865. He 
studied in the Leipzig Conservatory, with Reinecke and Paul; and in 
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the Dresden Conservatory, with Nicodé and Th. Kirchner. While 
attending the Dresden Conservatory he won the prize for piano play- 
ing, in 1886, and the diploma of honor in 1887. He settled in Dresden 
as a pianist, composer, and teacher. Kronke specialized in Liszt’s 
music. He has composed for piano, flute, horns, violin, violoncello, 
and orchestra. His chamber concerto, in olden style, was published 
in 1922, by Zimmermann. 


Hugo Rabus was born in December, 1865, at Mannheim. He 
studied in the Leipzig Conservatory, and became a violin virtuoso, 
composer, and teacher. Among his compositions is listed a violin 
concerto, in B flat major, published by Musikverlag “Polyhymnia,” in 
1911. His cadenza to Beethoven, Op. 61, was published by the 
same publishers, in 1924. 

Willibald Kahler was born at Berlin, January 2, 1866. He 
studied in the Royal High School for Music, in Berlin, with Kiel, 
Herzogenberg, and Gustave Engel. From 1896 to 1901 he was As- 
sistant Director at Bayreuth. In 1906 he was court director, and 
in 1911 became a Professor in Schwerin. He is credited with a violin 
concerto. 


Adolf Gunkel was born at Dresden, July 25, 1866. He studied 
in the Dresden Conservatory, and became violinist in the court orches- 
tra. He has composed several operas, and has also produced a violin 
concerto. , 

Gustave Strube was born at Ballenstadt Haz, March 3, 1867. 
He studied in the Leipzig Conservatory at the age of sixteen, having 
as his teachers Hermann, Brodsky, Reinecke, and Jadassohn. Strube 
became a violinist, and was made Professor of Violin in the Mann- 
heim Conservatory, but went to Boston, in 1889, and joined the 
Symphony Orchestra. In 1913 he went to the Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore, as head of the department of harmony and composition. 
He has written a concertino for the violin, in D major, which is 
praised for its refreshing beauty; and a concerto in F sharp minor, 
both of which are published by G. Schirmer. 

Strube’s concerto in F sharp minor, which was published in 1907 
is dedicated to Mr. T. Adamowski. The first movement is Allegro 
assai, in 3-4 time. It contains double stop work, trills and enough 
other difficulties to make it about grade five. The second movement 
is Adagio, in E flat, and is not as difficult as the first movement. The 
third movement is Finale, Andantino grazioso, in A major, in 2-4 
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(6-8) and 3-4 (9-8) time, with rhythmic grouping of the quarter and 
dotted quarter notes. There are some changes of key, and, after 
the cadenza, the tempo changes to Allegro vivace, while the key 
returns to F sharp minor. 

Strube’s concerto, in G major, Opus 13, was first played in Bos- 
ton, December 10, 1897. The F sharp minor concerto was first 
played in Boston, December 22, 1905. 

Ewald Straesser was born at Burscheid, June 27, 1867. He 
studied with Willner, at the Cologne Conservatory, and became a 
teacher of counterpoint at the Institute. He was made Royal Pro- 
fessor in 1918; then became a teacher at Cologne University, and, 
in 1921, teacher of composition in the Stuttgart Academy. His 
compositions generally resemble those of Brahms. 

Straesser has composed a violin concerto, Opus 36, in D major. 

Arthur Seybold was born in Hamburg, January 6, 1868. He 
studied in the Hamburg Conservatory taking violin with Bargheer, 
piano with Degenhardt and theory with Dr. H. Riemann. Later 
he studied violin with J. J. Bott. From 1885 to 1887 he was a mem- 
ber of the Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra; in 1888 a member 
of Laube’s Orchestra, and in 1889 a member of Bulow’s Orchestra. 
He later became a teacher in the Hamburg Conservatory, devoting 
part of his time to composition, and to chorus and orchestra leading. 
Seybold has written three violin concertinos. The first is Opus 96, 
in A minor, dedicated to John Kluck, and published by Lengnick, 
and by Simrock. There is a short introduction to the first move- 
ment which is in 4-4 time, without difficulties. The second movement 
is Romanze, Andante, in E major, 3-4 time, and the third movement 
is Allegro, in A major, 2-4 time. There are a few doubles, but the 
movement is not dificult and is about grade two to three. 

Seybold’s second concertino, Opus 112, was published in 1904 
by Rahter, now Anton J. Benjamin. It is dedicated to Ottokar 
Kopecky. The first movement is Allegro, in D major, 4-4 time. The 
solo enters in the 17th measure, and the movement contains some 
doubles and a few harmonics, but is not difficult. It is brought to a 
close by a 24 measure tutti. The second movement is Larghetto, in 
B flat major, 9-8 time. The third movement is an Allegro, in D major, 
3-4 time, with the solo entering in the 10th measure. It has about 
the same degree of difficulty as the first movement; neither move- 
ment being difficult, since the most of the work is in the first and 
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third positions. The concertino may also be obtained in the Schirmer 
edition. 

The third concertino is Opus 121, in D major, published by 
C. F. Kahnt Nachfolger, in 1906. The three movements are bound 
together in a fashion as one. The first is Allegro non troppo, in D 
major, followed by a melodious Andante, in F major. After a digres- 
sion in D minor and G minor, and a cadenza, comes the third move- 
ment, Allegretto grazioso, in D major, and the work is brought to 
an effective close. 

Paul Friedrich Theodore Miersch was born at Dresden, Janu’ 
ary 18, 1868. He studied in the Royal Academy at Munich. Since 
1893 he has been in New York, for five years as solo ‘cellist in the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, and since 1898 as solo ‘cellist in 
the Metropolitan Opera House. He has composed a violin concerto. 

Max Schillings was born at Diren-am-Rhein, April 19, 1868. 
He studied in Bonn, with Brambach and O. von Konigsléw, and also 
in Munich. In 1908 he succeeded Carl Pehlig as conductor of the 
Royal Theatre at Stuttgart. He is better known as an opera com- 
poser, but has written a violin concerto, Opus 25, which was pub- 
lished by Simrock, in 1910, for violin and orchestra, while the accom’ 
paniment for piano was arranged by Hermann von Glenck. 

Paul Kihnel was born at Forst, N./L., September 30, 1868. He 
studied in Leipzig, and became a violinist, playing in the Royal 
Theatre at Karlsruhe, teaching in the Conservatory in the same city, 
and taking part in the Festivals at Bayreuth. Kuhnel died at Karlsruhe, 
June 22, 1905. He composed orchestra studies for two violins, and 
a concertino, Opus 2, in G major, published by André, in 1901. 

Peter Fassbaender was born at Aachen, Rhenish Prussia, Janu- 
ary 28, 1869. His father was an organist. He studied with Willner, 
Jensen, and Seiss. Since 1895 he has been music director in Luzerne. 


He has written at least one violin concerto. Fassbaender died at 
Zurich, February 27, 1920. 


Hans Ehrich Pfitzner, although born at Moscow, must be classed 
with the German composers. He was born of German parents, May 
5, 1869. He studied with his father who was musical director and 
violinist at the Stadttheater at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and also with 
Kwast and Knorr at Hoch’s Conservatoire there. Pfitzner was a 
teacher in the Coblenz Conservatory, 1892-93, and, in 1893, gave a 
concert of his own compositions in Berlin. He was honorary con- 
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ductor at the Mayence Stadttheater, 1894-95; salaried second con- 
ductor in 1896; teacher of composition and conducting at Stern’s 
Conservatory, in Berlin, in 1897; also conductor of the Theatre des 
Westens in 1903; conductor of the Munich Subscription Concerts 
given by the Kaim Orchestra from 1907 until its dissolution. In 
1908 he succeeded Stockhausen as city music director, director of 
the Conservatoire, and opera manager. He withdraw from the man’ 
agement of the Strasburg Opera, in 1916. In 1919-20 he conducted 
the concerts of the Munich Concert Society. He taught the advanced 
classes in the Berlin High School for Music, and in 1913 became 
Royal Professor. Strasburg University gave him the degree, Ph.D. 
In March, 1919, he became a member of the Berlin Academy for 
Art; and, in 1920, Bavarian General Music Director. 

Pfitzner composed a violin concerto in one movement, in B minor, 
Opus 34. This was published in 1924, with accompaniment for 
piano or for orchestra, by Firstner, in Berlin. 


August Halm was born at Grossaltdorf, Wurttemburg, October 
26, 1869. He first studied theology, but turned to music, and en- 
tered the Munich Conservatory. From 1903 he was a teacher in the 
schools at Haubinda and Wickersdorf. In 1910-11 he was leader 
of the Ulm Liedertafel, and since 1913 has been a teacher in the 
Stuttgart Hochschule. He has written several books, and has com- 
posed a symphony, a piano concerto, a quartet, and a concerto for 
string orchestra, the latter being published by Zumsteeg, in 1915. 


Gustav Cords was born at Hamburg, October 12, 1870. He was 
the son of a ‘cellist in the Hamburg Stadttheater. From 1887 to 
1891 he studied with Riemann. He spent the years 1894 to 1911 
in Sondershausen and Wiesbaden, and in the latter city was a vio- 
linist in the theater orchestra. Since 1911 he lived most of the time 
in Berlin, as President of the Universal German Musical Union, and 
as a composer of songs and instrumental works for violin, piano, 
cornet, orchestra, etc. Cords died in Hamburg, November 9, 1919. 


His concertino, in A minor, was his Opus 41. It was published 
in 1913, by André. It is for students’ use and does not go beyond 
the first position. The first movement is Allegro moderato, energico, 
in 4-4 time. The second movement is Andantino grazioso, in A major, 
3-4 time. The third movement is Rondo ongarese, in A minor,- 3-4 
time, with an intermediate section of five lines in A major. 
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August Reuss was born March 6, 1871, at Liliendorf, near 
Znaim, Miahren, Bavaria. From 1893 to 1899 he was self-taught. 
_ He then studied with Professor Ludwig Thuille, in Munich, from 
1899 to 1906, a year before Thuille’s death. Reuss was conductor 
of a theatre orchestra, in Augsburg, in 1906; and in Magdeburg, in 
1909. He was a teacher of theory from 1907. At present he is a 
private teacher of theory in Munich. In addition to his concerto, 
Reuss has composed a serenade for violin and orchestra. 

His concerto for violin, Op. 41, was composed from August to 
December, 1921, partly in the country, and partly in Munich. It is 
dedicated to Felix Berber, in appreciation of his musical talent, and 
was first played by Berber, at Sondershausen, in 1922. It is orches- 
trated for one flute, one oboe, one clarinet, one bassoon, one horn, 
one trumpet and the usual strings. The accompaniment has also 
been arranged for piano. The concerto is in four movements. The 
first is in A flat major, light and lively, requiring four and one-half 
minutes to play. The second is in march time, in E major, with a 
trio, and requires six minutes. The third is in D flat major, broad 
and calm, requiring five minutes. The fourth is in convenient dance 
time, in A flat major, and requires six minutes. 


James Rothstein was born at Konigsberg, November 23, 1871. 
He first studied with Leimer and K. Berneker; and, in 1893, with 
Bargiel and Bruch, at the Academical Meisterschule, in Berlin. 

Rothstein has composed a double concerto for violin and ‘cello. 


Frederick A. Stock was born at Julich, November 11, 1872. He 
studied music at the Cologne University. In 1895 he came to 
America, and joined the Theodore Thomas (now Chicago Symphony) 
Orchestra, as a viola player. He was Assistant Conductor of the 
Orchestra for several years and at the death of Theodore Thomas, 
was made Conductor, a position which he still holds. Stock is not 
only a masterly conductor and skilful performer, but has also achieved 
fame as a composer, having written a set of variations, a tone poem, 
a symphony in C minor, two overtures, and various other works for 
orchestra, and a violin concerto. In 1915 Northwestern University 
gave him the degree Mus.D. In 1919 Stock became a naturalized 
citizen of the United States. 

Stock’s Concerto was begun in 1914. The first movement was 
finished in the summer of 1914; the Finale was completed March 31, 
1915, and the second movement was finished during the following 
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month. The concerto was composed for the Litchfield Choral Union 
Festival, held in the music shed in the grounds of Carl Stoeckel, 
Norfolk, Conn., and it was there that the concerto was given its 
first hearing, June 3, 1915, with the composer conducting, while the 
solo was played by Efrem Zimbalist. The concerto is dedicated 
to Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel. 

The first movement is Prelude, Andante, molto tranquillo, in D 
minor, 4-4 time. After two introductory measures the solo gives 
out the principal theme, which is heard later in the wood winds. 
After a rallentando, there is passage work for the solo violin, inter- 
mingled with the principal theme for the English horn, while the 
flutes, clarinet, and other instruments take it up in succession. The 
solo violin also announces the second subject, in E flat major, 
Espressivo e dolce, the melody being accompanied by strings and 
horns. The: first subject returns in the oboes, followed by the first 
and second violins, and in diminution by the oboes and flutes. The 
second theme returns in the first clarinet, with figuration for the solo. 
This leads to a new section, Moderato, un poco piu mosso, in which 
a tutti leads without pause to the second movement. 

The second movement is Adagio, in E flat major, 3-4 time. The 
first theme is given to the solo instrument, accompanied by strings. 
Later this appears in the English horn, the solo violin playing pas- 
sage work. The solo instrument gives out the second subject, in G 
major, again accompanied by strings. This is followed shortly by a 
new idea, L’istesso tempo, of dance-like nature, presented by the 
solo violin, and against this the second theme is given to the oboe, 
later to be worked over by the wood wind and the celesta. The 
main subject then appears in the horns, while a diminution appears 
in the woodwind. The English horn gives out the second theme, 
against passage work in the solo instrument. The first theme then 
reappears, this time in the horn, but taken up four measures later, by 
the solo instrument, which follows with the second subject, and in 
working over this material a great climax is attained, the dance-like 
theme, again in the violin, returns in the form of a coda. j 

The third movement, Finale, is Allegro ma non‘troppo, in D 
major, 6-8 time. The ‘cellos and basses lead off with some introduc- 
tory measures, suggesting the principal subject. This is followed by a 
cadenza for the solo violin, which soon announces the first theme. 
This is taken up by the orchestra, and is developed with passage 
work in the solo instrument. Following this is a subsidiary subject, 
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dance-like in character, in the solo violin. The first theme then 
returns in the trumpet, with passage work for the solo. The second 
theme, in C major, is announced by the solo instrument, with string 
accompaniment. The solo violin also presents the third theme, whose 
rhythm is marked by castanets and tambourine. The first subject 
is combined with this in the orchestra. A fourth theme for solo 
and strings soon follows. Following a descending scale in the violin, 
the Development begins, first given to the ‘cellos and basses, as at the 
beginning, and with the subsidiary theme heard in the third measure 
in the oboes. The solo instrument takes up the dance-like fourth 
subject, and the first is heard in the solo violoncello, with passage 
work for the solo violin. A climax is attained in the second subject 
in the full orchestra. The solo violin is given another cadenza, 
which is followed by the Recapitulation, its first subject being an- 
nounced by the solo instrument. The orchestra takes it up, with 
the subsidiary theme in the accompaniment. The main second subject 
appears in D major, in the solo. Material follows which is based 
upon the first theme in the solo violin, but with other thematic mat- 
ter combined with it, but with the second subject more prominent. 
The Coda, Allegro giocoso, in D major, 2-4 time, has its subject based 
upon the opening theme, this being worked over in all instruments, 
and with the rhythm finally heard in the kettledrums and side drum, 
with chords for the solo instrument. Finally the trumpet announces 
the second subject, while the solo plays the first theme against it, 
and the movement comes to a brilliant conclusion. 


Adolf Huber was born in Magdeburg, November 13, 1872. He 
came from a musical family and in early life began the study of the 
violin and piano. He studied in Weimar for two years, and then in 
Leipzig, where his teachers were Brodsky, Reinecke, and Hilf. In 
1903 he became Director of the Orchestra at Magdeburg.. He has 
written a number of concertos and concertinos for the violin. Of 
these the first, Opus 5, is a Schuler Concertino, embracing the first 
three positions, and was published by Eulenburg, in 1903. The 
second concerto, Opus 6, was published by C. F. Kahnt Nachfolger, 
in 1903, and also by Schirmer. The third concertino, Opus 7, was 
published by Eulenburg, in 1905. This is in the first position. The 
first movement is Allegro, in F major, 4-4 time; the second is marked 
Ruhiger, in A minor, 3-4 time, for six lines, and the third is Tempo 
l for the remainder of the two pages of the concertino. The fourth 
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concertino, Opus 8, published by Kahnt, in 1905. It is Allegro mod- 
erato, in G major, 4-4 time, with a contrasting section in B flat, 6-8 
time, the opening theme being resumed at Tempo I. It is two pages 
in length and contains a few easy doubles. The fifth concertino, 
Opus 9, was published by Eulenburg, in 1906. This is in G minor, 
and is written for two violins and piano. 

Huber’s Opus 30 is a short concertino in the first position for 
two violins and piano. It is in one movement, Allegro moderato, in 
A major, 4-4 time, with a contrasting section, Poco tranquillo, in 
6-8 time. This melodious little number offers no difficulties to the 
young violinist. 

Max Reger was born at Brand (Kaimath), Bavaria, March 19, 
1873. He studied with Lindner and Dr. H. Riemann. He became 
a composer and lived first in Munich, and in 1911 was made General 
Music Director of the Meinigen Theater. He died at Leipzig, May 
11, 1916. Reger has written a violin concerto, Opus 101, in A 
major, which was published by Peters, in 1908. As to criticizing 
Reger at present it is impossible to do so with exactness. Some 
hail him as a forerunner of a new era in music, but to the average 
musician his music seems to have absolutely no meaning or form. 
It is as though he had taken a handful of notes and tossed them up 
in the air writing them down wherever they happened to fall. In 
his concerto the first movement is Allegro moderato, in 3-4 time. 
After an introduction the solo opens quasi Andante on the A string. 
The movement is nominally in A major but accidentals are so promi- 
nent that it might as well have no key signature. Some measures in 
sixteenths have every note accidental, and for three-fourths of a 
measure to be accidental is not uncommon. One stretch of fourteen 
measures has all but two notes accidental. The second movement 
Largo, con gran espressione with the key signature B flat. The third 
movement is Allegro moderato (ma con spirito) in A major, 2-4 
time. Marteau has played the concerto but is reported to have said 
that he would not memorize it. One prominent violinist'in America, 
concertmeister in one of the large orchestras, attempted it with the 
director at the piano. They worked at it for awhile and then aban- 
doned it, whether in despair or disgust was not stated. If this is to 
be a sample of the new music for the violin may we all be delivered 
from it as from a pestilence. Let us hear more of Viotti, Rode, 
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Spohr, De Bériot, Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, and others of similar 
sort, who treated the violin in a human fashion. 

The only public performance of Reger’s concerto in America 
that has come to my attention was given March 20, 1928, at Kimball 
Hall, Chicago, by Mrs. Ruth Parker Lilien. Mrs. Lilien played the 
first movement only, but played it entirely from memory. After the 
performance Mrs. Lilien said that her chief object in playing it was 
to see if she could do what no one else had done. 


Louis Zimmermann was born at Groningen, July 19, 1873. He 
studied with Poortman, Sitt, and Ysaye. He was soloist at Darmstadt 
from 1896 to 1899; soloist of the Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amster- 
dam, from 1899 to 1904. Zimmermann visited London, December 
6, 1902, to play in the first English performance of Strauss’s Helden- 
leben, when the composer conducted, and in 1904 accepted a pro- 
fessorship in the Royal Academy of Music, London, where he 
remained until 1911, when he returned to Amsterdam. Since that 
time he has been first soloist in the Concertgebouw Orchestra. 


Zimmermann has composed a violin concerto, which was first 
performed in Amsterdam, in 1921. 


Hugo Leichtentritt was born at Pleschen, Posen, January 1, 1874. 
He lived in America for several years beginning in 1889, and studied 
with J. K. Paine, at Harvard University. He finished his musical 
training in the Berlin High School for Music, 1895 to 1898. He 
took his Ph.D. in 1901, at Berlin, and became a member of the teach- 
ing staff of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory. Dr. Leichten- 
tritt is the author of numerous works, and is also a composer, among 
his compositions being a concerto for the violin, Opus 15. 


Walter Dost was born at Schneeberg, in 1874. He studied both 
theology and music, taking his instruction in the latter at the Thomas- 
schule, in Leipzig. About 1900 he settled in Plauen as choral con- 
ductor and teacher. Among his compositions is a violin concerto. 


Otto Wynen was born November 17, 1875, at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He studied in the Cologne Conservatory. His compositions are 
chiefly operas, masses, choruses, and songs, but he has composed 
a violin concerto. 


Paul Essek was born in 1875, in Gottingen. He received his first 


violin instruction from his father, Christian Essek. He studied in the 
Music School, in Rotterdam, with Bernhard Dessau; then in Liege, 
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from 1894 to 1897, with César Thomson; and from 1900 to 1907, in 
the Royal Academic High School for Music, with Emanuel Wirth 
and Joseph Joachim. Essek has been a teacher in the Conservatory of 
Music, in Zurich, since 1904, and a member of the Ziirich String 
Quartet (viola). He has done considerable composing. 

His concertino, Opus 4, in G major, was published by Bosworth, 
in 1911. It is dedicated to his sons, Robert and Walter. The first 
movement is Allegro ma non troppo, in G major, 4-4 time. There 
is an intermediate section in E major. The second movement is 
Andante, in B flat major, 3-4 time. The third movement is Allegro 
giocoso, in G major, 2-4 time. The solo enters at once. There is 
an intermediate section in E flat major. On the last page the first 
four lines of the movement are repeated in the solo, and a short 
coda-like ending brings the movement to a close. 

Essek’s Concertino, Opus 18, was published in 1924, by C. F. 
Kahnt, for violin and piano. It is dedicated to Adolf Kiunzle. The 
first movement is Allegro moderato, in D minor, 4-4 time. After 
eight measures by the piano, the violin enters, and plays continu 
ously for about a page. Then the piano has a twelve measure section, 
and is followed by the violin which plays for two pages. There 
is considerable work in doubles throughout the last two pages of the 
movement, but they are not difficult, and offer some melodious work 
to the student. The second movement is Adagio, ma non troppo, in 
F major, 4-4 time. Here, too, the piano has an eight measure intro- 
duction before the entrance of the violin, and again in the latter 
portion has a four measure passage. The latter is followed by a 
return of the first solo for the violin for eight measures, after which 
comes the ending of the movement. The third movement is Rondo, 
Allegretto, in D minor, followed by a section in G major, for about 
half of, the movement, by three lines more in D minor, followed by 
a piu vivo section in D major, in which key the movement is brought 
to a conclusion. The time is 2-4 throughout the movement. The 
movement is brilliant, and like the rest of the concertino is a very 
pleasing number, written primarily for the violin, and not for mere 
pleasure of writing notes, as seems to be the object of so many 
present day composers. 

Franz Stahr was born at Leipzig, January 30, 1877. He studied 
in the Leipzig Conservatory. He lives in Cologne as a violin virtuoso 
and orchestra director. Among his compositions are symphonies, 
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overtures, orchestra variations, songs, chamber music, and a violin 
concerto. 


Heinrich Steiner was born at Ludwigsburg, December 12, 1875. 
He studied in the Conservatory at Stuttgart, and settled in Stuttgart 
as a music teacher and director. He has composed a violin concertino, 
in C major. This appeared in Perlen der Violinmusik, Bd. I, pub- 
lished by Winkler, in Stuttgart. 


Felix Nowowiejski was born February 7, 1877, at Wartenburg. 
He studied in the Stern Conservatory, in Berlin, and with Bruch. 
He has written a violin concerto, Opus 32. 


Karl Klingler was born December 7, 1879, at Strassburg. He 
studied with Joachim, and became a teacher in the High School for 
Music in Berlin, and leader of a well known string quartet. Among 
his compositions is a concerto for the violin. 


Julius Weismann was born at Freiburg, December 26, 1879. He 
studied with E. H. Seyffart, from 1888 to 1891; with Rheinberger 
and Bussmeyer, in Munich, in 1891-92; with H. Dimmler, in Freiburg, 
from 1893 to 1896; with Herzogenberg, in Berlin, in 1898-99; and 
with Thuille, in Munich, from 1899 to 1902. He became a general 
composer. His violin concerto, Opus 36, in D minor, was published 
in 1913 by Leuckart. The piano accompaniment was arranged by 
Gust. Havemann. Score and parts have been published. 


Karl Bleyle was born May 7, 1880, at Feldkirch (Vorarlburg). 
He studied in the Stuttgart Conservatory, and in Munich, and be- 
came a composer. Bleyle has written a violin concerto, in C major, 
Opus 10, which was published in 1910, by Breitkopf and Hartel. 

In Bleyle’s concerto the first movement opens Allegro moderato, 
in 4-4 time, nominally in the key of C major, but, like most modern 
compositions, is full of accidentals, with sharps, flats, and naturals in 
the same measures. Part of the time is 3-4 and 2-4. The second 
movement is Larghetto, in G major, 3-4 time. The third movement is 
Allegro giojoso, in C minor, 3-4 time, but ending in C major, with 
the last line prestissimo.. It is only moderately difficult, and is not 
particularly pleasing to practice. 

Reinhold J. Beck was born at Hanover, January 10, 1881. He 
first became a pharmacist, then an actor, but turned to music in 1906, 


when he became a lecturer on the science of music at the Herder 
High School and Peoples’ High School, at Berlin-Harmsdorf. As a 
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eee y he has produced a chamber concerto for the violin in suite 
orm. 

Hermann Zilcher was born August 18, 1881, at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. He studied with his father, Paul Zilcher, and with Professor 
Dr. Scholz, and has passed most of his musical life in Berlin. He 
has composed two violin concertos—Opus 9, in D minor, for two 
violins and piano, published by Breitkopf and Hartel; and Opus 11, 
in B minor, for violin and small orchestra, published by the same 
publishers, in 1904. The first movement of Opus 11, is marked 
Frisch, and is in B minor. The solo instrument opens the movement. 
The second movement is Langsam bewegt und ausdrucksvoll. It is 
in F sharp minor, with part in D major. The solo instrument opens 
the movement. The third movement is Schnell, in B minor, 2-4 
time. The solo enters after an introduction of fifteen measures. The 
concerto is of only moderate difficulty. 


Martin Friedland was born at Stargard, December 9, 1881. -He 
studied in the Stern Conservatory and the Royal High School, in 
Berlin, and became a teacher of theory and a composer. His works 
are chiefly vocal, but he has also composed some string quartets 
and a violin concerto. 


Konrad Kolle, Ph.D., was born November 11, 1882, at Nienburg. 
He lives in Berlin. His compositions include works for piano, violqn- 
cello, orchestra, and voice, in addition to chamber music and a violin 
concerto. 


Albert Mattausch was born September 18, 1883, at Dresden. He 
studed with Draeseke, becoming a pianist. His works are chiefly 
operas, choruses, and songs, but he has also composed some chamber 
music and a violin concerto. 


Hermann Koegler was born at Lodz, February 2, 1885. He 
studied in the Vienna Blind Institute, with Wotawa and Lafite, and 
from 1904 to 1909 in the Leipzig Conservatory with Teichmiller, 
Krehl, and Richard Hofmann. He lives in Leipzig. Koegler has 
composed a violin concerto. 


Eduard Lerch was born in Munich during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. In 1901 he was living in Strassburg as Director 
of Mannergesangsverein. He studied with Rheinberger, and became 
a composer and director. He has written a violin concerto. 
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Kurt Striegler was born in, Dresden, January 7, 1886. He studied 
in the Dresden Conservatory with Draeseke, Urbach and Kutzbach. 
Since 1912 he has been conductor of the Dresden Opera, and later 
was made leader of the Dresden Volks-Sing-Akademie. His violin 
concerto, Opus 15, in D minor, with accompaniment for either orches- 
tra or piano, was published by Junne, in 1913. The score has also 
been published. 

Heinrich Kaminski was born at Thiengen, near Waldshut, July 
4, 1886. He was the son of an Old Catholic clergyman. He studied 
with Wolfrum, in Heidelberg, and with Klatte, Kaun, and Juon, in 
Berlin. He is classed as a musician of the Neo-Bach “Gothic” type, 
and is one of the important musicians of Germany. His concerto 
grosso, for double orchestra, appeared in 1923. 

Robert Heger was born at Strasburg, Alsace, then a part of 
Germany, August 19, 1886. He studied first at the Town Conserva- 
tory, at Strasburg; with Franz Stockhausen; then in Zurich, with 
L. Kempter; lastly in Munich, with Max Schillings. He is a conductor 
and composer, conducting in Strasburg, 1907; in Ulm, 1908; Barmen, 
1909; Vienna, Volksoper, 1911; Nuremberg, 1913; Munich, 1921. 
He has composed a violin concerto, Opus 16, in D major, which, at 
the time this was written, had not been published. 

Gottfried Riidinger was born at Lindau, Vavaria, August 23, 
1886. He studied in the Music School at Lindau, and in addition 
studied philosophy and theology at the Lyceum, in Eichstatt, and 
in Munich University. In 1907 he gave up his other studies and 
turned to music, studying composition with Max Reger, until July, 
1909, at the Leipzig Conservatory. Since 1916 he has been at Berg- 
on-Laim, near Munich, as conductor of the Palestrina Society (a cap- 
pella). He has composed a violin concerto. 


Fritz Theil was born at Altenburg, Saxony, October 6, 1886. 
He studied in the Leipzig Conservatory with Nikisch, Sitt, Quasdorf, 
and von Bose. He became conductor of the former Court Theatre 
at Altenburg, and also of the theatre at Sondershausen, and of the 
Stadttheater at Plauen (Vogtland), Thorn, and Wurzburg. He has 
recently devoted himself exclusively to concert work, in the capacity 
of conductor at Hamburg, Hanover, Cologne, Chemnitz, Weimar, 
Wiesbaden, Magdeburg, and elsewhere. He lives in Magdeburg. 

Among his compositions are tone poems for orchestra, Intermezzo 
for string orchestra, and a violin concerto. 
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Max Trapp was born November 1, 1887, at Berlin. He studied 
with Juon and Dohnanyi, becoming a pianist. He taught in Berlin, 
and since 1925 has also taught in the Conservatory at Dortmund. 
Among his compositions is a violin concerto. 


Adolf Busch was born August 8, 1891, at Siegen. He studied 
first with his father; then with Anders, in Duisburg; with Bram 
Eldering, in Cologne; was a pupil in the Cologne Conservatory; then 
he studied composition with Hugo Griiters, in Bonn. He is a violin 
virtuoso, and after a concert trip in 1918-20 was appointed as the 
successor of Henri Marteau, in the High School for Music in Berlin. 
In 1919 he founded a string quartet. He has composed a Sonata 
for violin and for violoncello solo; Praludium and Fugue for violin and 
‘cello; Variations on a theme by Mozart for small orchestra; Variations 
of the Radetzky March, for full orchestra; Overture to King Oedi- 
pus, Sinfonie in D minor, and a choral work, “Darthulas Grabgesang.” 

Busch’s concerto, Opus 20, in A minor, is dedicated to Bram 
Eldering, his teacher. The piano accompaniment was arranged by 
Rudolf Serkin. The concerto was published by Breitkopf and Hartel, 
in 1922, with all rights reserved. The concerto opens Allegro molto, 
con passione, alla breve time. With the modern spirit, Busch does 
not remain long in any one key, but with numerous modulations, 
introduces sections in E major, F sharp major, F major, and A major, 
but always with so many accidentals that the key signature means 
but little. The concerto is not developed after the regular form, 
but consists essentially of one movement, with no divisions into dis- 
tinct movements, but with modifications of the tempo, so as to give 
variety. There are not as many changes in time as one might be, 
led to expect, 6-4, 2-4, 3-4 and 6-8 being the only changes from the 
original. Busch makes use of some peculiar harmony at times, such 
as the chord G-F-B-B’ flat. It seems rather unnecessary to have two 
consecutive notes E sharp and F, because even though there is a 
theoretical difference in the two tones, most violinists do not make 
the distinction, especially when playing with the piano, where the 
two notes must be played on the same key. In the diatonic scale, 
physicists’ pitch, the difference is only eight vibrations per second, 
and the modern piano is not constructed on a plan to play such inter- 
vals. In the quartertone system (See The Violinist’s Encyclopedic 
Dictionary) such intervals are recognized, but they are difficult to 
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play even on a violin, and with the majority of instruments are im- 
possible. 


Bruno Stiirmer was born September 9, 1892, at Freiburg. He 
studied with Wolfrum and Sandberger, and directs the opera orches- 
tra in Remscheid. He has composed a variety of music, including 
a violin concerto. 


Willy Frolich was born June 20, 1894, at Strassburg, where he 
first began his musical studies, after which he went to Frankfort, 
and later to Stuttgart, where he studied with Ewald Strasser from 
1922 to 1924. He is a Ph.D., and composes along various lines, 
including chamber music, piano, voice, and violin. For the latter 
instrument he has composed a concerto. 


Paul Dessau was born December 19, 1894, at Hamburg. He 
began his musical career in 1912 as an opera concertmaster. He has 
spent about four years in Cologne, the season of 1923-24 in Mayence, 
and went to Berlin in the autumn of 1925. He has composed a con- 
certino for the violin, which won a prize in 1925. 


Hermann Ambrosius was born July 25, 1897, at Hamburg. He 
studied with Pfitzner, and settled in Leipzig as a composer. Among 
his works is a violin concerto. 

Paul Hindemith was born at Hanau, November 16, 1895. He 
studied violin at the Hoch Conservatory, in Frankfort. Since 1915 


7 


he has been concert master at the Frankfort Opera. He has composed ~ 


a piano quintet, three string quartets, two violin sonatas, and a 
violin concerto, Opus 36, No. 3, which was published in 1925, by 
Schott. 

Hindemith’s concerto is for solo violin with the orchestral ar- 
rangement calling for two piccolos, clarinets in E flat and B flat, bass 
clarinet in B flat, two bassoons, contra bassoon, cornet in B flat, 
trombone, bass tuba, four violas, four ’cellos, four basses, and four 
drums in A, C, D and E. The violins are intentionally omitted so as 
to secure a better display in the solo passages. The concerto is writ- 
ten after the style of the Corelli School, though somewhat reminiscent 
of Reger, but more shapely. It is in five movements, without key 
signature. In the first movement, Signal, the solo violin does not 
play at all. The second movement is very fast. The third move- 
ment, Night Piece, is the longest. The fourth movement, fast, is a 
march for the wind band. The fifth, as fast as possible, is a Basso 
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ostinato. The scoring and the handling of the thematic material 
are both remarkable. There is much work for the drums, and in one 
place the solo violin and the drums have a long passage to themselves. 

Kurt Weill was born March 2, 1900, at Dessau. He studied in 
the Berlin Hochschule, and then with Busoni. He lives in Berlin as 
a composer, and has produced a variety of works, including a violin 
concerto. 

Ernest Schmidt was born June 7, 1878, at Munich. He studied 
with Benno Walter and Rheinberger. He was an orchestra player in 
Munich, then koncertmeister in Halle, Mainz, and Darmstadt. He has 
composed Schuler concertos. 

Franz Hofer was born August 27, 1880, at Griesbach. He is an 
organist, and since 1911 has been a teacher in Regensburg. He is 
credited with a violin concerto. 

Johann Augustin Kobelius is listed as a composer of a violin 
concerto. 

M. Weydert is mentioned as a composer of a violin concerto. 

Hans Haug is credited with a violin concerto. 


CHAPTER Xx. 


Miscellaneous Composers. 


In this chapter will be found (1) the composers of violin con- 
certos who were not born in any of the countries mentioned in the 
previous chapters; (2) whose biographical data is insufficient to be 
certain of placing them properly. Although many of them give 
evidence from their names that they belong properly to a certain 
country, the plan followed in this work of grouping according to 
the known country of birth necessitates placing them in this chapter. 
Should any of the readers of this chapter be able to furnish accurate 
data or references to any of these composers, it will be very acceptable 
and will be used in future editions. Lists of new concertos, new 
composers, or any other material that will aid in making this more 
valuable to violin students may be submitted for the same purpose. 
Like a language, the development of the violin concerto does not 
stop, but with the many new efforts that are being put forth in ever 
increasing numbers the task of making the work complete is im- 
possible. 


Spain. 


Phillippe Libon was born August 17, 1775, at Cadiz. He studied 
with Viotti. In 1794 he made a concert trip to London, going to 
Lisbon in 1796; to Madrid in 1798, and to Paris in 1800. Libon 
died at Paris, February 5, 1838. He wrote at least six violin con- 
certos of which the following are mentioned in the older catalogs as 
being published by Breitkopf and Hartel:—No. 3, in E major; No. 4, 
in D major; No. 5, in G minor; and No. 6, in D minor. 

Fernando Sors was born February 17, 1780, at Barcelona, and 
died July 8, 1839, at Paris. He was a player on, and a composer for, 
the guitar but composed a concerto for solo violin, with accompani- 
ment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, alto viola, and bass. The 
first movement is Allegro modto, in G major, 4-4 time. The second 
movement is Largo Cantabile, in C major, 3-2 time. The third move- 
ment is Rondo, Finale, in G major, 2-4 time. The manuscript is in 
the Library of the Monastery at Heiligenkreuz, near Baden. 
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Luc Guenée was born at Cadiz; August 19, 1781. He studied 
in Paris, with Gavinies and Rode, and, later, with Mazas and Reicha. 
In 1829 he entered the orchestra of the Opéra, of which he was a 
member for twenty-five years. He was also chef d’orchestre at the 
Palais Royal Theatre. Guenée was a dramatic composer, and left one 
concerto for violin and orchestra. He died at Paris, in 1847. 


Jesus Monasterio Y Agiieros was born at Potes, Santander, March 
21, 1836, and died at Madrid, near the end of the nineteenth century. 

He first studied the violin with his father, then with De Bériot, 
at Brussels, and composition and theory with Lemmens, Fetis and 
Gevaert. He was awarded the Prix d’Honneur in 1852, contrary to 
the rules of the Conservatory, on account of his youth. On his way 
back to Paris he met Gounod. Gounod showed him the Meditation 
of Bach’s First Prelude, which later became the popular Ave Maria. 

In 1854 he was elected honorary member of the Royal Orchestra 
in Madrid, and honorary member of the Accademia Pontificia, in 
Rome. He then toured England and Scotland. In 1856 he became 
a member of the Royal Orchestra and Professor of Violin at the 
Royal Conservatory at Madrid, where he remained until 1861. He 
then toured Belgium, Holland, and Germany. He declined several 
foreign offers and returned to the Madrid Conservatory. He was 
the Conductor of the Sociedad des Conciertos, in Madrid, from 1869 
to 1876, and developed the orchestra in a manner hitherto unknown 
in Spain. At the same time he developed musical culture through 
the presentation of the works of Haydn, Mozart, and other classical 
composers. For some time he was Director of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Among his compositions is a violin concerto, in B minor. 


Tomas Bretén was born at Salamanca, December 29, 1850, and 
died at Madrid, December 2, 1923. He was of very humble birth, 
and was obliged to begin to earn his own living as an orchestra 
player at the age of ten. Five years later he left Salamanca and 
went to Madrid, where he played in cafés and theatres, went on con- 
cert tours, and began to act as assistant conductor. While at Madrid 
he was enabled to study with Arrieta, at the Conservatory, and won 
the first prize for composition in 1872. He then received grants 
from King Alfonzo XII and the Royal Academy of Fine Arts for 
study in Rome, Paris, and Vienna. 
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Bretén’s earlier compositions were partly along classical lines 
and partly in the Spanish style. In 1891 he visited London, where he 
played some of his own compositions and a friendly critic advised him 
to abandon the classical and to confine himself to the development 
of the Spanish music. This advice was followed, with the result 
that his later compositions, chiefly operas, are all of the Spanish 
character. 

Bret6n became conductor of the Orcheatra Union Arrtistico- 
Musical (founded in 1876); of the Royal Opera House, at Madrid; 
and the Sociedad de Conciertos (now Orquesta Filarmonica). He was 
director and lecturer at the Royal Conservatory of Music, at Madrid, 
in 1901. In 1896 he was named as a Fellow in the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts. Many other honors were bestowed upon him. 

Although devoting himself chiefly to Spanish Opera, Breton 
composed a violin concerto which was first performed at Queen’s 
Hall, London, with Angel Grande as the soloist, and Sir Henry 
Wood conducting, August 21, 1923, only a little more than three 
months before the death of the composer. The concerto was pub- 
lished by Union Musical Espafiola at Madrid. 


Joan (de) Manén was born at Barcelona, Spain, March 14, 1883, 
as the son of a merchant. His father gave him his first instruction 
in music—both violin and piano—but the lad made such rapid progress 
that he soon knew all his father could teach him, and the latter 
placed him with Clemente Ibarguren, who had studied with Alard. 
He traveled as a wonder-child, but continued his studies, and later 
took up composition. He is often compared with his well-known 
countryman, Pablo de Sarasate, for sweetness of tone, elegance of 
bowing, and nobleness of playing. 

Manén has written two violin concertos. The first is Opus A-6, 
in E minor. It was published by Raabe and Plothow, Berlin, in 1910 
The second is Opus 18 (Espagnol), and is published by Simrock. 
Opus 18 is dedicated to Monsieur and Madame Otto Goldschmidt 
(Bertha Marx). The first movement is Allegro moderato, in D 
major, 3-4 time, the solo opening in the 48th measure. It contains 
seven pages of moderately difficult violin music, about grade 4 to 5, 
with some work in harmonics, pizzacato chords, etc. The second 
movement is Andante, beginning in D major, 9-8 time, but soon 
changing to A flat major. There are numerous changes of time 
and tempo, parts of the movement alternating between Adagio, 2-4 
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time or 9-8 time, and Andante, 3-4 time. There is a return to the 
9-8 time for four lines, and finally a line in 6-8 time to bring the 
movement to a close. The third movement opens Andante, in A 
flat major, 6-8 time, but after four measures the solo opens in C 
major, 9-8 time, in harmonics, modulating to D minor, while the 
tempo changes to Allegro, where the principal solo opens after 27 
measures in triplets and doubles, in 3-4 time, which is not marked 
in the violin score, but is in the piano score. Parts of the movements 
are in 2-4 and 9-8 time, and after about 4 pages of solo, the key 
changes to D major, for about a page and a half, and the movement 
is brought to a close. There are in all 15 pages to the solo and 
it is about grade 5. 


Portugal. 


Antonio Pereyra da Costa was probably a priest. Antonio 
Pereira was born at Lisbon about 1725. He is credited with: 

Concertos grossos cum doys Violino, e Violao de concertinno 
obrigados: Coutras doys Violino, Viola, e Orgao, do concerto grosso 
a arbitrio q, se poderao dolrar; Offresidos Ao Sr. Jose de Vasconcellos 
Betteucourt. Morso fidalgo de Caza de sua Majlata de Portugueza de 
Antonio Pereyra da Costa Mestre la Capella da sa do Funchal. Opera 
promeiro. These were published in London between 1750 and 1760, 
and are marked Engraved, printed for and sold by John Simpson 
Musical Instrument Maker. 


Accademico Formato. 


Under this heading in the Biblioteca del Licio Musicale dé 
Bologna are listed: 

Concerti accademici 4 quattro, cioé un’ Oboé, due Violini, e 
Violone, con en parte per il Cembalo, consecrati all’Illustrissimo 
Signore Carlo Persico dall’Accademico Formato. In Bologna, all’- 
insegna dell’Angelo Custode, per li Peri 1708. 


J. B. Accolay, probably born about 1845 to 1850, since his com- 
positions began to appear between 1868 and 1873, is best known 
through his concerto or concertino in A minor, although he con- 
tributed two others after the same general style. Since its publi- 
cation, Accolay’s Concerto in A minor has been a popular teaching 
piece, because of its brilliant, continuous, and flowing melody, com- 
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bined with a variety of movements and bowing. Accolay died in 
Brussels about 1905. 

Accolay’s Concerto, in A minor, was published in 1895, for 
violin and piano, by Schott, and later by Schirmer, and by Fischer. 
It may be obtained for violin and quintet in the Schott edition. It 
opens Allegro moderato and the solo begins after an introduction of 
twenty measures. After the opening passage is repeated with modi- 
fications, some easy doubles occur, followed by triplets, leading into 
a singing melody, con espressivo, followed by. a half page of six- 
teenths, with one or two notes to the bow. This closes the first 
section and the violin rests while the accompaniment has about 
twenty measures. The solo violin then resumes its work, using the 
opening phrases, which are followed by syncopated triplets. These 
lead directly into the same singing melody, the key changing to A 
major as the melody begins. This melody is followed by a short sec- 
tion in sixteenths, with eight or sixteen notes to the bow, and the 
first part syncopated. The concerto closes with a coda-like section 
in easy doubles in sixteenths, with one or two notes to the bow, the 
key A major being retained, and the solo violin playing until the 
end. The structure differs so much from that of the regular con- 
certos that this number should be classed as a concertino. 

Only very brief mention will be made of the other concertinos 
of Accolay. The second concertino, in D minor, was published for 
violin and piano by Schott, in 1895, and later by Fischer. It opens 
Moderato, alla breve time. There are six pages of easy solo contain- 
ing only a few doubles. The concertino closes with about three and 
one half lines, piu mosso, in D major. 

The third concertino was published by Schott, for. violin and 
piano, in 1899. It opens Allegro moderato, in E minor, 4-4 time, 
the solo violin entering after an introductory passage of nineteen 
measures. It is shorter than the other two, but is more difficult and 
has considerable double stop work. The last page is in E major. 
Critics are unanimous in saying that the first concertino is the best 
of the three, and it is very probable that the second and third will 
never attain the popularity enjoyed by the first. 

August (Ritter von) Adelburg was born, according to Frank, 
November 1, 1833, at Constantinople, but according to Paul his birth 
should be placed three years earlier. Adelburg studied with Mayseder, 
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and wrote violin concertos, string quartets, etc. He died in Vienna, 
October 20, 1873. 

Mauro d’Alay is numbered among the composers of violin con- 
certos, since in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 24-29, are six 
concertos for solo violin, with accompaniment for two violins, viola, 
and bass, in score. 

Michele Angielo d’Ambreville composed a violin concerto, with 
accompaniment for two violins, viola, and bass, the manuscript of 
which is in the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, in Vienna. Nothing is 
known of his life. 

San Angelo Aniello wrote a concerto for four instruments— 
flute, two violins, and bass. The manuscript is in the library at 
Karlsruhe. Nothing is known of his life. 


Anonymous. 


Under this heading in Traeg’s Catalog, published in Vienna, in 
1799, are listed three concertos for solo violin with accompaniment 
for two violins, two oboes, two horns, viola, and bass. The keys 
are C major, A major, and B flat major. 

Two other anonymous concertos are found in the Hofbibliothek, 
at Donaueschingen. The first concerto, in G major, has the first move- 
ment Allegro moderato, in 4-4 time; the second movement is Andante, 
in D major, 4-4 time; and the third is Allegro, in G major, 4-4 time. 

The other concerto is in F major. The first movement is Allegro 
assai, in F major, 4-4 time; the second movement is Largo, in B flat 
major, 3-4 time; the third movement is Allegro, in F major, 3-8 time. 

Pacifico Baldoni lived during the first part of the nineteenth cen’ 
tury. He composed a concerto, in C minor, for solo violin, and dedi- 
cated it to Otto I, King of Greece. It is dated 1852. The manuscript 
is in the Bayer. Staatsbibliothek, at Munich. The accompaniment is 
for two violins, viola, flute, two clarinets in C, two horns in E, two 
bassoons, trombone, violoncello and bass. The movements are: I. 
Maestoso; II. Adagio; III. Allegretto. 

M. Barrier, or Barriére, is listed in Traeg’s Catalog as a com- 
poser of a concerto for violin solo, with accompaniment for two vio- 
lins, two oboes, two horns, viola, and bass. 
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Padre Bicajo (sometimes spelled Bieajo) wrote a violin concerto, 
the manuscript of which is in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 
112. The accompaniment is for two violins, violetta, bass, and organ. 


Briganello or Brigianello wrote three concertos for the 
violin, the manuscripts being found in the Dresden Musikaliensamm- 
lung, Cx. 96-98. The accompaniment is for two violins, viola, bass, 
and cembalo. 


Caccia is mentioned by Eitner as a composer of a violin 
concerto, the manuscript being in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, 
Cx. 132. It is for two violins, viola, and bass. 


Cossaque left the manuscript of a violin concerto, in A 
minor, which is in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 125. 


Emile Cousin composed a concertino, which was published with 
piano accompaniment, in 1903, by Le Boulch. 


Dupierge composed a concerto, in D flat, known as the 
second concerto, for violin and orchestra. The manuscript is in Car- 
pentras, France. It shows the writing of the nineteenth century. Some 
of the parts have been printed. 


E Dworzak is a Professor in the Conservatory at Naples. His 
violin concerto, Opus 21, was published by Raffaelo Izzo, Naples, in 
1900. The first movement is Allegro; the second is Andante patetico; 
the third is Rondo alla zingarese, in 2-4 time, Moderato assai for 27 
measures, after which it changes to Allegro, in A minor. There are 
several changes in the key and the solo is moderately difficult. 

W. Ebann is credited with a violin concerto, in B minor, Opus 81, 


published by Haslinger in 1868. No details concerning his life have 
been received. 


Esser is listed in Traeg’s Catalog as a composer of a violin 
concerto, in A major, with accompaniment for two violins, viola, two 
oboes, two horns, and bass. 


E. Fabritius has composed a concerto in D minor. It was published 
for violin and orchestra or piano, by Robert Forberg, in 1923. 


Franz Fauner, or von Fauner, flourished during the eighteenth cen- 
tury and wrote a concerto for violin with quartet accompaniment. The 
manuscript is in the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde at Vienna. 
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Feyer is listed in Traeg’s Catalog as a composer of a con- 
certo for solo violin with accompaniment for two violins, viola, two 
oboes, two horns, and bass, in F major. 


Fischer VII (Eitner) is credited with a concerto for violin, with 
accompaniment for violin, viola, and bass, in manuscript. 
Flindt wrote a concerto, in C minor, the manuscript being 
in the Castle at Berlin. 


Maurice Gevers wrote a concerto symphonique for violin and 
piano, published in 1909, by Breitkopf and Hirtel. 


Bonaventura Gilles was a composer of the eighteenth century. 
He wrote a concerto in D major, for two violins, two oboes, two 
clarinets, alto, tympani, and bass. The manuscript is in the Hofbiblio- 
thek at Vienna. 

Granella is listed in Traeg’s Catalog as a composer of a con’ 
certo, in D minor, for flute, violin and ‘cello solo, with accompani- 
ment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, viola, and bass. 

Graun, of unknown given name, is credited with three con- 
certos for several instruments. Some of the scores and some of the 
parts exist in manuscript at Darmstadt. 

D. Grosse, possibly Samuel Dietrich Grosse, was born in 1757, 
and died in 1789, at Berlin. He studied with Lolli, and was a violinist. 
He was a member of the orchestra of the Crown Prince, Friedrich 
Wilhelm, of Prussia, at Berlin. 

He made a concert trip to Paris in 1780-82. In 1785 he joined 
the Royal Orchestra of Berlin. He is listed in Traeg’s Catalog as the 
composer of a violin concerto, in A major, with accompaniment for 
two violins, two oboes, two horns, viola, and bass. 

P. Guelfi, an eighteenth century composer, left manuscripts for 
two concertos for two violins. The manuscripts are in Darmstadt. The 
first is with accompaniment for Corni di Caccia e cembalo. The sec- 
ond accompaniment is for cembalo. 

Giuseppi Guretsky composed a concerto for violin with accom- 
paniment for two violins, viola, and bass. The manuscript is in the 
Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 313. 

Gius. Haffender is listed in Traeg’s Catalog as the composer of a 
concerto, in C major, for violin and oboe, with accompaniment for two 
violins, two flutes, two horns, viola, and bass. 
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William ten Have has written a concerto, Opus 30, in D major. 
It is considered a good study number, and is pleasing and melodious 
throughout. The first movement is Allegro moderato, 4-4 time, and 
contains some three string chords, which require careful fingering. The 
second movement is in G major, 6-8 time; while the third returns to 
D major, but it is in 2-4 time. 


Giov. Hoffmann is listed in Traeg’s Catalog as the composer of a 
concerto, in C major, for two violins, flute, and ‘cello, with accom- 
paniment for two violins, two bassoons, two horns, two clarinets, kettle 
drums, and bass. 


Joseph Holzbogen was a violinist in the Court Orchestra, at 
Munich, about the middle of the eighteenth century. He was sent to 
Italy by Duke Clement, in 1753, to complete his musical education. 
He studied with Tartini, and returned to his former position in Munich 
in 1762, remaining there until his death, which occurred in 1779. His 
compositions, which include violin concertos, trios, quartets, and other 
works, are all in manuscript. 


Francesco Hornicke wrote a concerto for two violins, viola, and 
bass. It is found in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 510. 


—— Hulty left the manuscript of a concerto, in A major, found 
in Vienna. 


Hutti left manuscripts of six concertos; in C major, D major, 
G major, D major, G major and A major, for solo violin with accom- 
paniment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, viola, and bass; and 
one in A major with accompaniment for two violins, two horns, cello, 
and bass. 


Idlaviv (Vivaldi, reversed). Under this title in the Stadt- 
bibliothek, at Danzig, is a concerto for five instruments—Vlo. Con- 
certo, Vlo. 1 mo, Vlo. 2 do, Vla., Vlono. ex B. (B flat). 


Iwanovichi is referred to by Spohr in his Autobiography as 
a composer of concertos 


Joan lived during the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
since in 1799, at Augsburg, a violin concerto appeared under this 
name. It was published by Gombart, at Augsburg, and is marked 
Opus 4, in F major. The orchestration calls for two violins, two oboes, 
two horns, alto, and bass. It was also published with quartet accom- 
paniment. 
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Franz Kles was an organist, violinist and composer in Freysau 
in 1786. His concerto, Opus 2, for violin and orchestra, in nine parts, 
was published by Leuckart, at Breslau. Traeg’s Catalog states that it 
is for solo violin, with accompaniment for two violins, viola, two oboes, 
two horns, and bass. 


Jakob Kress, according to Gerber, was concert meister at the 
Castle of Hessen-Darmstadt, about 1736. In the library at Rostock 
are two concertos for solo violin or transverse flute, with accompani- 
ment for second violin, viola, and bass. In Darmstadt is a concerto 
for five instruments—solo violin, first and second violin, viola, and 
bass, Opus 1. 


At Schwerin is a concerto in three movements. The first move- 
ment is Allegro, in E major, 2-4 time; the second movement is Adagio, 
in E major, 4-4 time; and the third is Tempo di Menuet, in E major, 
3-4 time. The violin solo is all written in the key of E major; while 
the accompaniment is written in F major, necessitating the tuning of 
the violin a half step higher. 


Anton Kuefner is comparatively unknown. In the Bayer. Staats- 
bibliothek, at Munich, Mus. Mss. 2315 is his fifth concertante for vio- 
lin, in E major. It was written for the Royal Violinist, Jos. Helf, and 
is dated April 5, 1818. It is written for two solo violins, with accom- 
paniment for clarinets, horns in E, flute, oboe, bassoon, two violins, 
viola, violoncello, and bass. The movements are Allegro (?); Rondo 
(Introduction and Rondo). 


Karl Heinrich Kunze was a teacher and composer about 1800, at 
Heilbronn. Two of his concertos are in manuscript at Schwerin. The 
first concerto is in D major, starting alla breve time, then becomes 
Dolce, in 3-8 time, then Adagio, in 4-4 time, Dolce in 3-8 time, and 

"Vivace, in 3-4 time. The second concerto has the first movement 
Allegro in 2-4 time, the second Adagio, and the third Vivacentto, in 
3-4 time. All three movements are in D major. 


Francesconi di Lusarda, an eighteenth century composer, left the 
manuscripts of a concerto for violin, which is found in Vienna. 


Lecail, a modern composer, has written a concerto 
romantique, which was published with piano accompaniment, in 1908, 
by Evette. 


Ellis Levy was born at Indianapolis, October 23, 1887. He studied 
there with McGibeny, from 1900 to 1905; then with Sauret, in 
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Chicago, and with Thomson and Ysaye, in Brussels, from 1906 to 
1909. Levy made his debut in Geneva, in 1910, playing the Saint 
Saéns concerto, Opus 61. He is now assistant concertmaster of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 


Levy has written a short concertino, in A minor, that was pub- 
lished in 1919 by the Shattinger Piano and Music Co., St. Louis. 

The first movement is Allegro marziale, in 4-4 time. The second 
movement is Andante, in 4-4 time. The third movement is Allegretto, 
in E minor, 2-4 time, changing to A minor before the end. 

Levy’s second concertino is still in manuscript. It is after the style 
of Accolay’s concertino in A minor. 

Although Levy is an American composer, the data for this article 
was received too late for insertion in Chapter XV. 


H. Matheys wrote a concerto which was published, with piano 
accompaniment, in 1902, in Edition Mutuelle. 


Mattheis (possibly Nicola Matteis) left a concerto for 
two violins, viola, two oboes, and bass. The manuscript is in the 
Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx 636. 


Melante, who sometimes called himself Telemann, wrote 
twelve concertos for several instruments. The manuscripts are in 
the library at Darmstadt. 


Mengs, a composer, probably of the 18th century, wrote 
a concerto for violin and bassoon with accompaniment for two violins, 
viola, and cembalo. The manuscript is in Darmstadt. 


K. Menter composed a Grand Concerto a la Paganini, for two 
solo violins. It was published by Louis Oertel. 


Meyer wrote a concerto for six instruments. The manu- 
script is in Upsala. 


Alfred Mistowsky has written a violin concerto, or concertino, 
in A major, published by Laudy. The second movement, in F major, 
is called the best. The third movement, in A minor, Presto, 6-8 
time, is practically a tarantella, and is considered to be good for study 
and interesting to the student. 


Angelo Morigi was born at Rimini. He wrote six concertos, for 


four and five instruments, Opus 3, published at Amsterdam, by 
Hummel and Olofsen. 
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Charles Muldermans has written a number of concertinos which 
were published between 1898 and 1903, by Cranz. Numbers 1 and 2 
are in G major; the third is in C minor; the fourth is in F major; the 
fifth is in D major; and the sixth is in A major. The first and second 
will be described briefly. 


The first concertino is dedicated to Mons. Hector Schmidt, Direc- 
tor of the Academy of Music at Charleroi. The first movement is 
Allegro moderato, in C major, 4-4 time. It is one page in length. 
The second movement is Andante, in E minor and E major, 12-8 
time. The third movement is Allegro moderato, in G major, 4-4 
time. In the entire concertino there is only a slight amount of fifth 
position work, and it is all very simple and easy. 


The second concertino opens Maestoso, in G major, 4-4 time, for 
13 measures, then changes to Allegro, closing after about a page and 
a half with 13 measures Maestoso. The second movement is Andante, 
in G minor, 68 time. It is less than a page in length. The third 
movement is Allegro, 4-4 time. Part of the last page is in C major. 
It presents no difficulties. 


H. Muscat has written a violin concerto, Opus 5, in G minor, 


published by Laudy. 


Pietro Nerini wrote two concertos. The manuscripts are in 
Vienna. 


Leo Portnoff is one of the prolific composers of concertinos. His 
Opus 1 is a Schuler concerto, in G minor, in the third position. It 
was published by Jonasson-Eckerman, Berlin, in 1904. Opus 8 is a 
concertino, in G minor, published by Ulbrich Bros., Berlin, in 1906. 
Opus 18 is a concertino, in A minor, published by Ulbrich Bros., in 
1910. It is in the first position. Opus 23 is a concertino, in G major, 
in the first position, published by Julius Weiss, Berlin, in 1910. Opus 
43, in D major; Opus 44, in G major; and Opus 45, in D minor, all 
published by Cranz; and Opus 55, in D major, published by André, 
all appeared in 1911. During 1912 and 1913 Portnoff did not issue 
any concertinos, but he made up for it the following year when Cranz 
published his Triller-concertino, Opus 80; Kistner published seven 
National concertinos—Opus 85, Russian; Opus 86, French; Opus 87, 
Hungarian; Opus 88, Swedish; Opus 90, Italian; Opus 91, Hebrew; 
Opus 92, Polish; and Heinrichshofen Verlag, published four others, 
Opera 94, 95, 96 and 97 as Minatur Concertinos. 
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Apparently one is missing from this list between Opus 23 and 
Opus 43, since the latter is known as the sixth, and only four pre- 
cede it. 

The concertino, in E minor, Opus 13, is in the first position. It 
was published by Bosworth in 1923. The first movement is Allegro 
moderato, in E minor, 4-4 time; the second is Andante cantabile, in C 
major, 6-8 time; the third is Finale Allegretto, in E minor, 2-4 time, 
with an intermediate section in C major. 


Portnoff’s concertino, Opus 14, in A minor, is in first and third 
positions; and was published by Bosworth, in 1923. It is written in 
one movement, Allegro moderato, in 4-4 time, with an intermediate 
section in A major, about one and one-half pages from the end. It 
contains no special difficulties, and has only a few doubles. 


Postel wrote a concerto for two violins, oboe, viola, and 
bass. It is found in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 734. 
Reipel, an eighteenth century composer, left a manuscript of 
a violin concerto, Opus 1. It is said to be in the Bureau Musical in 
Paris. 


Oscar Rieding was born in 1844. He was connected with the 
Hungarian Royal Opera at Budapest from 1871 to 1893. He has 
written a number of violin concertinos. The first, Opus 5, in D 
major, was published in 1896, by Taborszky, Budapest; the second, 
Opus 6, in G major, was published in 1896, by Méry, Budapest; 
and later by Breitkopf and Hartel; the third, Opus 7, in E minor, 
was published in 1899, by Rozsavolgyi, Budapest; later, by Schirmer; 
the next, Opus 8, was published by Bard and Bruder, Budapest, in 
1902; while in 1905 he changed publishers again, and Bosworth and 
Company brought out two, Opus 21, in Hungarian style, and Opus 
24, in G major. In 1907 Bosworth published his Opus 25, in D 
major; and in 1909 his Opus 24, in G major, and Opus 35, in B 
minor. 

Rieding’s Concerto, Opus 7, is more like a concertino than a 
regular concerto. After a preliminary passage of 8 measures, An- 
dante, in E minor, 4-4 time, the tempo changes to Allegro moderato 
at the entrance of the solo violin. On page two the tempo is molto 
moderato for 4 lines. introducing a short cadenza, after which it re- 
turns to Allegro moderato, and at the bottom of the page changes to 
meno mosso, but becomes molto moderato again near the bottom of 
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page 4, where the key changes to A major; while the last 9 lines are 
marked Allegro, with 3 lines of four string arpeggios near the end. 
The solo plays to the end of the number. It contains no special diff 
culties, but is somewhat more advanced than the other concertinos. 


Rieding’s Opus 21, in Hungarian style, opens Andante sostenuto, 
in A minor, 4-4 time. The second movement is Allegro moderato; 
the third resembles the first, and the fourth resembles the second. It 
is all in the first and third positions. 


His Opus 24 is in G major, and is written in the first, third 
and fifth positions. The first movement is Allegro moderato, in C 
major, 4-4 time; the second is Andante sostenuto, in E minor, 3-4 
time; and the third is Allegro, in G major, 68 time. 

Opus 25 is in the first, third and fifth positions. It opens Allegro 
moderato, in D major, 4-4 time; the second movement is an Adagio, 
in B minor; and the third is Allegro, in D major, 2-4 time. 


Opus 34 is entirely in the first position. The first movement 
is Allegro moderato, in 4-4 time; the second is Lento, in E minor, 
4-8 time; the third is Allegro moderato, in G major, 2-4 time. 

Opus 35 is in the first position. The first movement is Allegro 
moderato, in B minor, 4-4 time; the second is Andante, in G major, 
6-8 time; and the third is Allegro moderato, in B minor, 4-4 time. 

Opus 36 is written in the first position. The first movement is 
Allegro moderato, in D major, 4-4 time, with an intermediate section 
in A major. The second movement is Andante, in B minor, 3-4 time; 
and the third is Allegro, in D major, 6-8 time. It was published in 
1911, by Bosworth. 


Oscar Rietz has written a concerto for the violin, Opus 7. 


J. P. Ritter composed a violin concerto, in C major, another, in 
F major, and a concertante for two violins, about 1787. 


Alex Robineau is listed in Traeg’s Catalog as a composer of a 
violin concerto in D major, wtih accompaniment for two violins, two 
oboes, two horns, viola, and bass. He lived in Paris as a violinist. He 
studied with Gavinies. The Revolution of 1779 took him to Germany 
where he died. 


Rossetti is listed in Traeg as the composer of two concertos 
—one in F major, with accompaniment for two flutes, two violins, two 
horns, viola, and bass; the other, in D major, with accompaniment 
for two violins, two oboes, two horns, viola, and bass. 
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Hans Heinrich Ruhl has written a violin concerto, Opus 12, in 
A minor, which was published by Felix Stoll, Leipzig. 


Salvini wrote a concerto for violin with accompaniment for 
two violins, viola and bass. It was published in Le Cene’s collection. 
The manuscript is found in the Dresden Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 
845 fol. 


San Martin is listed in Traeg as a composer of a concerto 
in A major, with string quartet accompaniment. 


Sartori is listed in Traeg as a composer of a concerto in 
C major, with accompaniment for two violins, two oboes, two horns, 
two clarinets, viola, and bass. He is said to have been a violinist in 
Mannheim. 


Angelo Maris Scaccia lived during the eighteenth century, and 
wrote six concertos, Opus 1, published by le Cene, in Amsterdam, and 
at Milan. The manuscripts are in Vienna. In Berlin is a manuscript 
of a violin concerto with accompaniment for two violins, viola, bass, 
and cembalo, in F major. In the Dresden Musikaliensammlung are 
two concertos for solo violin with accompaniment for two violins, viola, 
and bass, in C major and E flat major, Cx. 847-48. 


T. A. Scaramelli composed a concertino, Opus 8, published by 
Ricordi. The manuscript is in Vienna. 


Scheibpfluch is listed in Traeg’s Catalog as a composer of 
a concerto in D major, with accompaniment for two oboes, two horns, 
and string quartet. 


Herman Schiff wrote a concerto, Opus 12, which was published 
in 1905 by Klennin, in Chemnitz. 


Gios. Batt. Schleff was born during the eighteenth century. The 
manuscript of his concerto is in Vienna. 


Schnell left manuscripts of two concertos. They are found 
in Darmstadt. The first is in A major, for solo violin, with string 
accompaniment; the second is in D minor, for the same combination 
of instruments. This is possibly Johann Schnell, a German composer, 
who lived at the beginning of the eighteenth century, since some of 
his works were published at Augsburg, in 1731. 


Edward Schoofs has written a concerto, Opus 1, in F major, pub- 
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N. Schorsch has written a violin concerto, in A minor, published 
by Breitkopf and Hartel in 1865. It opens Allegro, in A minor, 4-4 
time, and alternates between the orchestra and the solo instrument. 
The first solo, of 58 measures, is not difficult. In the second solo, of 
35 measures, about 14 is in 3 and 4 string chords in triplets, chords 
and single notes alternating. The third solo opens in the same manner 
as the first for nearly three lines and then modulates into A major, 
in which key the movement closes. The concerto is not especially diffi- 
cult, and the harmonics and the passage in broken octaves offer the 
greatest field for work. 


Johann Fr. Schreyfogel is of unknown date. In the Dresden 
Musikaliensammlung, Cx. 871 to 873, are his three concertos for solo 
violin, violin, viola, and bass. 

Schroch has written a concertino, Opus 146, which was 
published with piano accompaniment in 1918, by Schréder. 

Giovanni Gitro Serta left a manuscript concerto for five instru- 
ments—solo violin, first and second violin, viola, and cembalo. It is 
in A flat; the first movement is alla breve time; the second movement 
is Ciciliano, Larghetto in 12-8 time; the third movement is Allegro, in 
alla breve time. The manuscript is in Schwerin. 


Sich left manuscripts of two concertos, which are found in 
the Library of the Monastery at Heiligenkreuz, near Baden. 

The first concerto has the opening movement Allegretto molto, 
in D major, 4-4 time, with an intermediate section in D minor. The 
second movement is Adagio, in D minor, 3-4 time. The third move- 
ment is Rondo, in D major, 6-8 time, with an intermediate minor sec- 
tion. The concerto is for solo violin, with accompaniment for two 
violins, alto viola, two oboes, two horns, and bass. 

The second concerto opens Allo. mod. in A major, 4-4 time, with 
an intermediate minor section. The second movement is Arioso, in 
D major, 4-4 time. The third movement is Rondo Allegretto, in A 
major, 2-4 time, with an intermediate minor section. 


Wenceslaus Joseph Spourny wrote a concerto for three violins 
and oboes. The manuscript is in Paris. 

Friedrich Stahl wrote a concerto, Opus 2, which was published by 
Falter and Sohn. The manuscript is in Vienna. 

Joseph Starzer was born in 1726. He was violinist and composer 
in Vienna. In 1762 he went to Paris, but returned to Vienna in 1770. 
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He died at Vienna, April 22, 1787. His concerto, in F major, for 
violin and quartet, is in the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, in Vienna. 

Ch. Steiger wrote a concertino in D major, first to third position. 
It was published by Durand. 

Matthaeus Nikolaus Stulicke (Stulyck) lived during the early part 
of the eighteenth century. He is credited with three concertos. The 
first is for six instruments—German flute, two violins, viola, ’cello and 
klavier. The second is for two oboes, horn, and solo violin, with 
accompaniment for two violins, viola, ‘cello, and bass. The third is 
a trio concerto for transverse flute, violin, and ‘cello. 

Anton Suchanek is listed “in Traeg’s Catalog as a composer of a 
violin concerto with accompaniment for two violins, viola, and bass, 
in B flat major. 

Frances Xaver Szabé composed his first concerto, in A major, as 
his Opus 58. The manuscript is of the nineteenth century, and may 
be found in A Magyar Nemzeti Museum, Budapest. 

Tiehl (Thiel) left the manuscript of a concerto for violin, 
with accompaniment for violin, viola, and bass. The manuscript is 
in Rostock. 

Luigi Tonelli is listed in Traeg’s Catalog as a composer of one 
violin concerto. 

Joseph Umstadt was music director for Count Brihl. He left 
manuscripts of seven concertos, found in the National Library in Vi- 
enna, cod. 15566. The first is in A major; the second, in G major; 
the third, in D major; the fourth, in F major; the fifth, in C major; 
the sixth, in B major; and the seventh, in D major. They are for solo 
violin with accompaniment for two violins, viola, and organ in score, 
except the seventh which calls for bass with two ‘cellos, and violone. 

G. Veronesi lived during the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 
In Darmstadt is a concerto for two oboes, two violins, and bass, in 
D major, existing as manuscript parts. 

Bediéich Voldan has composed a concerto, Opus 18, for violin and 
piano. It is called Concerto Piccolo. The concerto was published by 
Bosworth, in 1927. The concerto opens in F major, 6-8 time. This is 
broken by an Andantino leading into an Allegro con spirito, and 
eventually changing to Allegro moderato, in 6-8 time. 
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Weiss wrote a concerto for violin, oboe, and bass. The 
manuscript parts are in Darmstadt. 

Westermayer is listed by Traeg as a composer of a concerto, 
in D major, for solo violin, two violins, two oboes, two horns, viola, 
and bass. 

Gerhard Frederick Witvogel was born probably the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, since he died at Aken about 1742. He is 
known as a native of Barel, in the Duchy of Oldenburg. He was an 
organist at the Lutheran Church at Amsterdam, but is said to have 
lived a wild life. Wéitvogel engaged in the music publishing business 
at Amsterdam in 1730, and published the works of most of the great 
masters. He left manuscripts of six concertos entitled “6 concerti 
a 5 stromenti 4 Violino principale, 2 violini, Alto Viola, Organo e 
Violoncello di alcuni famosi maestri come di Antonio Vivaldi, Bernardo 
Polazzo, Gasparo Visconti e Lorenzo Rossi.” 

Wodiszka wrote a concerto for violin, in A major, having 
the date November 18, 1783. The manuscript is in Det. Kongelige 
Bibliotek in Copenhagen. 

Ytrebla (Alberti, reversed) is the composer of a con’ 
certo for six instruments—Vlo. concerto, Vlo, Vlo. 2, Vla., Basson et 
Violono ex B. (B flat). The manuscript is of the eighteenth century, 
and is in the Stadtbibliothek, at Danzig. 

Zocari died sometime during the eighteenth century. The 
manuscript of his concerto, in B flat major, is found in Vienna. 

Leopold Joseph Beer wrote a concertino, Opus 30, in first position, 
published in 1923, by Schlesinger. 

C. Forsyth composed a concertino in G minor, published by 
Schott. 

L. Grobet composed a concertino for violin and piano, published 
in 1899, by Quinzard. 

Julius Konius is credited with a violin concertino. 

J. E. Kranz is known as a composer of violin concertos. 

Michele Masciti lived in the last quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and died about 1738. His Opus 6 is said to consist of. 6 concertos 
for 6 instruments, published in Upsala. 

E. Moret has composed a violin concerto. 

Robert Naef is credited with one violin concerto. 

J. G. Pennequin is said to have composed a violin concerto. 

Peter Ritter is reported as the composer of a violin concerto. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Cadenza Composers 


Now that we have come to the end of the list of composers of 
violin concertos it is fitting that a few words be said about some of 
the more important composers of cadenzas for the best known con- 
certos. Only those who are not mentioned elsewhere in this book 
will be spoken of at this time. Certain others not mentioned here 
would be included except for the fact that it has been impossible to 
secure any information about their lives or careers. The order will 
be alphabetical. 

Theoretically the cadenza is the highest form of improvisation, 
occurring when the passion of the movement has reached such a 
height that some means must be provided for its escape. Practically 
the cadenza is, in most cases, written out by the composer, and 
may be omitted by the performer at will. The reason for this is 
that the gift of improvisation is very rare. The cadenza is supposed 
to weave together in a more elaborate form all the principal melodies 
of the movement, or to develop the theme in an ornamental style. 
The exact treatment will vary with the writer or player, as well 
as with the nature of the movement itself. In some of the small 
compositions, the cadenza is little more than a few notes put in 
without much regard to the principal theme. 

Leopold Auer was born at Veszprém, Hungary, June 7, 1845. He 
first studied in Budapest with Ridley-Kohne; then in Vienna, with 
Jakob Dont; then at Hanover, with Joachim. In 1863, at the age of 
18 he was konzertmeister at Dusseldorf. Five years later, in 1868, he 
was appointed solo violinist to the Czar, and Professor of Violin 
in the Conservatory at Leningrad, where he achieved great renown 
as a teacher. Auer’s contribution to the literature of the violin con- 
certo is his cadenza to the Brahms concerto, which was published in 
1903, by Simrock; and his three cadenzas to Beethoven, Op. 61, pub- 
lished in 1925 in the Universal Edition. The cadenza to the first move- 
ment was previously published by Zimmermann. He also revised the 
concerto by Glazounow, in 1905. 


John Dunn was born at Hull, February 10, 1866. He studied 
with Schradieck. In 1882, at the age of sixteen, he appeared as soloist 
at Covent Garden. He has played with all of the leading orchestral 
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organizations in Great Britain, Berlin and Leipzig. Dunn was the first 
violinist to play the Tchaikovsky Concerto, Op. 35, in England, in 
1902. He composed a set of cadenzas to Beethoven, Op. 61. 

Karl Flesch was born October 9, 1873, at Moson, Hungary. From 
1886 to 1890 he studied with Grin, at the Vienna Conservatory. From 
1890 to 1894 he was with Marsick, in Paris. He spent five years, 
from 1897 to 1902 in Bucharest, where he taught in the Conservatory, 
and directed a string quartet for the King of Roumania. From 1903 
to 1908 he was a teacher in the Conservatory at Amsterdam, and then 
went to Berlin. Flesch has revised a number of violin works, in- 
cluding Kreutzer’s Etudes, Paganini’s Caprices, Mozart’s Sonatas, etc. 
He has written two cadenzas, which have been published in his re- 
visions of the concertos, the first to Paganini, Opus 6, and the second 
to Beethoven, Opus 61, published by Peters in the years 1914 and 1915 
respectively. 

C. Gavriloff has composed as his Opus 14 a cadenza to Paganini, 
Opus 6. It was published by Zimmermann. 

D. Gentili has composed two cadenzas, one to Brahms, and the 
other to Viotti, No. 23. These were both published in 1909 by 
Schmidl & Co. 

Stefi Geyer, to whom Hubay dedicated his concerto, Opus 101, 
has composed a cadenza to Mozart’s third concerto. It was published 
in 1911, by Harmonia, Budapest. 

R. Giminez has composed a cadenza to Beethoven's concerto, 
Opus 61. It was published by the Union Musical Espanola. 

W. Gorski has composed a cadenza to Beethoven, Opus 61, pub- 
lished by Willcocks, and another to Brahms, published in 1914, by 
Simrock. 

Eugene Gruenberg was born at Lemberg, Galicia, October 30, 
1854. He studied in the Vienna Conservatory with Heissler, violin; 
Bruckner and Dessoff, composition; and Hellmesberger, chamber 
music and orchestration. He spent nearly ten years in the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra; seven in the Boston Symphony; three in the Boston Con- 
servatory; and since 1889 has been in the New England Conservatory. 
He has composed a cadenza to Brahms, Opus 77. 

Karl Halir was born at Hohenelbe, Bohemia, February 1, 1859, 
and died December 12, 1909, at Berlin. He studied in Prague, with 
Bennewitz, and later with Joachim, becoming a violin virtuoso. He 
was royal konzertmeister at Weimar, in 1884, and at Berlin, in 1893. 
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Halir was also a member of Joachim’s quartet. He traveled extensively 
as a concert violinist. He composed a cadenza to the Brahms concerto. 
Eduard Lassen dedicated his concerto, Opus 87, to Halir. 


Arthur Hartmann was born at Mateszalka, Hungary, July 23, 
1881. He was brought as a child to Philadelphia. He studied first 
with his father, then with M. van Gelder, and later with C. M. Loef- 
fller, violin; and with Homer and Norris, composition. He began to 
play in Philadelphia, in 1887, as a child prodigy, and at the age of 
twelve could play practically all the important violin numbers. He has 
made many concert tours. His numerous compositions include a cadenza 
to Paganini’s concerto, Opus 6, published in 1906, by Hansen; and 
another to the Ernst concerto, Opus 23, published in 1907, by Schmidl. 

Gustav Havemann was born at Gustrow, Mecklenberg, in 1882. 
-He studied violin, first with his father, then with Ahner, and in the 
Berlin Hochschule. From 1905 he was a concert master of the Darm- 
stadt Court Orchestra. Beginning in 1911 he was a teacher in the 
Leipzig Conservatory. He became concert master of the Dresden 
Orchestra in 1915. He is now in Berlin as leader of a quartet and 
teacher in the Hochschule. Havemann composed a cadenza to Bleyle’s 
concerto, Op. 10, which was published in connection with the 1924 
edition of the concerto by Breitkopf and Hartel. 

Hugo Heermann was born at Heilbronn, Wirttemburg, March 
3, 1844. He entered the Brussels Conservatory in 1857, studying 
violin with Lambert Meerts, and associated with DeBériot, Léonard 
and Vieuxtemps. He made his debut in Brussels, in 1860, playing a 
concerto by Meerts. Heermann was graduated from the Conserva- 
tory, in 1861, winning the first prize. In 1862 he went to Hanover 
to study with Joachim. Heermann has composed a cadenza to the 
Brahms concerto, published by Simrock, in 1896. 


Joseph Hellmesberger, Sr., was born at Vienna, November 3, 
1828. He was a violinist and quartet player, and in 1851, at the age 
of 23, was made conductor of the Gesellschaft concerts and Director 
of the Conservatory in Vienna. From 1851 to 1877 he was Professor 
of Violin at the Conservatory. In 1860 he was appointed Konzert- 
meister of the Royal Opera orchestra. In 1863 he became solo violin- 
ist at the Court Orchestra, and in 1877 he was named as Court Con- 
ductor. Hellmesberger died at Vienna, October 24, 1893. Hellmes- 
berger contributed a set of six cadenzas to various concertos published 
in the Universal edition in 1901. The first of these is a cadenza to 
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Beethoven's concerto, Op. 61. Then comes one to Beethoven's frag- 
ment in C major. The third is to Bach’s A minor concerto, third move- 
ment. The fourth is to Bach’s concerto for two violins, with the sec- 
ond violin cadenza in a separate part. The fifth is to Paganini’s con- 
certo, Op. 6. The last is to Mozart’s concerto for violin and viola, 
with the viola cadenza on a separate sheet. 


Friedrich Hermann was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, February 
1, 1828. He studied in the Conservatory at Leipzig. In 1846, at the 
age of 18, he became a member of the Gewandhaus orchestra, and 
the following year began his long service as a teacher in the Con- 
servatory. Hermann continued with the orchestra until 1878. In 
1883 he was made Royal Professor in the Conservatory. Hermann is 
universally known through his Violin School and his etudes, the school 
having been published in several editions. His cadenzas to the violin 
concertos are not well known. They were published with David's 
revisions of some of the concertos, in the André edition. The cadenzas 
to the 18th and 19th concertos of Kreutzer appeared in 1871; those 
to Kreutzer’s 5th and 7th concertos, and to Rode’s Ist, Sth, and 10th 
concertos appeared in 1879. These have since had new editions printed. 
Up to the time of his death, which occurred September 27, 1907, at 
Leipzig, Hermann was engaged in revising many of the older con 
certos, no less than sixteen appearing from 1900 to 1907, while his 
revision of De Bériot’s 10th concerto did not appear until two years 
after his death. He made eight or nine other revisions, that appeared 
between 1880 and 1900. 


Arno Hilf was born March 14, 1858, at Bad Elster, where he 
died August 2, 1909. He studied in the Leipzig Conservatory with 
David, Réntgen and Schradieck, and after 1892 was a teacher there 
For two years, from 1889 to 1891, he was konzertmeister of the Ge- 
wandhaus orchestra. Hilf has composed two cadenzas, one to Bee- 
thoven, Opus 61, the other to Paganini, Opus 6. These were both 
published in 1909, by Forberg. His revision of Ernst, Opus 23, ap- 
peared in the Peters edition, in 1896, and his revision of Tschaikovsky, 
Opus 35, done by collaborating with Auer, was published by Rahter, 
in 1900, the Canzonetta being published separately in 1901. 

Georg Joseph Japha was born at Konigsburg, August 28, 1835. 
From 1850 to 1853 he studied in the Leipzig Conservatory with David, 
as a special student. In 1853 he studied with Edmund Singer, and 
later went to Paris, where he studied with Alard. In 1855 he re- 
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turned to Leipzig as a violin virtuoso, and for two years was a mem- 
ber of the Gewandhaus orchestra, appearing as solo violinist in con- 
certs. The season of 1857-8 he spent in Russia, and then returned 
to Kénigsburg for five years as a private teacher. He went to London, 
in 1863, as a solo violinist and quartet player, but the same year 
went to Cologne as konzertmeister and teacher in the Conservatory. 
He died at Cologne, February 25, 1892. Japha’s cadenza to Beethoven, 
Opus 61, was published by Tonger, in 1888. 

Dr. Paul Klengel was born at Leipzig, May 13, 1854. He studied 
in the Conservatory at Leipzig. He became a musical director in 
Leipzig, then in New York, and later became Court Conductor in 
Stuttgart. Since 1909 he has been a teacher in the Royal Conservatory 
at Leipzig. Klengel revised Haydn’s first concerto, in C major, and 
wrote a cadenza for it. This was published in 1909, by Breitkopf and 
Hartel. His cadenza for Stamitz’s concerto, in B flat, was published 
by Breitkopf and Hartel, in 1924. 

Paul Kochanski was born December 13, 1888, at Warsaw, Poland. 
He first studied with Mlynarski, and made such remarkable progress 
that he was able to give a concert in Warsaw at the age of nine. In 
1903, at the age of fifteen he went to Brussels to study with César 
Thomson, where, three years later, at the conservatory, he won the 
much-coveted distinction “Premier Prix avec la plus grande distinction 
de Bruxelles.” This enabled him to make his London debut in 1907, 
at the age of nineteen. 

His first appointment was at the Conservatory of Music at War- 
saw, which was followed by a similar professorship at Leningrad, as 
successor to Auer, which post he held from 1915 to 1918. The next 
year he gave a number of concerts throughout Poland, and in 1920 
he returned to London. In 1921 he came to America on invitation of 
Walter Damrosch, and made his first appearance with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra playing the Brahms concerto, with great success. 
He now spends his winters in America, and his summers in Europe. 

Kochanski composed the cadenza for the concerto written by his 
fellow-countryman, Szymanowski. The concerto is dedicated to Ko- 
chanski. 


Ferdinand Laub was born January 19, 1832, at Prague, and died 
at Gries, near Bozen, in the Tyrol, March 17, 1875. He studied in 
Prague with Mildner. In 1853 he succeeded Joachim, at Weimar. 
From 1855 to 1857 he was a teacher of violin in the Stern Conserva- 
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tory, at Berlin. Later he was konzertmeister of the Royal Orchestra, 
and royal chamber virtuoso, until 1864. Then after long concert tours, 
he became Professor of Violin at the Conservatory at Moscow, and 
konzertmeister of the Royal Russian Music Society. Laub composed 
only a few violin numbers, among which are his three cadenzas to 
the Beethoven concerto, published in 1859, by Heinrichshofen. 


Johann Christoph Lauterbach was born July 24, 1832, at Kulm- 
bach, and died in April, 1918, at Dresden. He first studied in the 
Gymnasium and the music school at Wiirzburg; then with DeBériot 
and Fetis, in Brussels. In 1853 he was appointed konzertmeister and - 
violin teacher at the Munich Conservatory, but in 1861 he accepted 
a call as konzertmeister at Dresden, where he remained until 1877, 
teaching at the conservatory. Lauterbach was pensioned in 1889. He 
composed a polonaise, reverie, tarantella and other concert numbers, 
in addition to his three cadenzas to the Beethoven Concerto, published 
in 1885 by Schweers and Haake. 


Alfred Marchot has composed a cadenza to the Brahms concerto. 
It was published in 1909 by Simrock. 


Adolf Margulies has composed two cadenzas, one to Beethoven, 
and the other to Brahms, both published in 1907 by Simrock. 


Dr. Clemens Meyer was born February 25, 1868, at Oberplanitz, 
Saxony. He first studied with Arno Hilf, and then with Hermann 
Ritter, at Wurzburg, until 1892, taking as his instruments the alto 
viola and the viola d’amour. In 1892 he was a viola player in Bremen, 
but the next year he joined the theatre orchestra at Schwerin, Meck- 
lenburg, as soloist on the alto viola, a position which he still holds. Dr. 
Meyer revised the E major concerto by Tartini, and composed_a ca- 
denza for it. This edition, with the cadenza, was published by Leuck- 
art, for violin and string orchestra or piano. Dr. Meyer submitted con- 
siderable material for the preparation of this book. 

Waldemar Julius Meyer was born February 4, 1853, at Berlin. 
He studied with Joachim. From 1873 to 1881 Meyer was a member 
of the Berlin Royal Orchestra. He was a teacher in the Stern Con- 
servatory, directed a quartet, and became a well-known violinist. His 
cadenza to the Beethoven concerto was published in 1902, by Stein- 
graber. 

Julius Michaelis has composed a cadenza to the Beethoven con- 
certo, published in 1913, by Rthle-Zechlin. 
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C. Mirés has composed a cadenza to the first movement of Viotti's 
twenty-eighth concerto, published by Ricordi. 


Issay Mitnitzky has composed a cadenza to Paganini’s concerto, 
Opus 6, published in 1911, by Jonasson-Eckermann. 


Ottokar Novaéek was born May 13, 1866, at Hungarian Weiss- 
kirchen, and died at New York, February 3, 1900. He studied with 
Jakob Dont, in Vienna, and with Schradieck and Brodsky, in Leipzig. 
Noveéek won the Mendelssohn prize in 1889. He was a member of 
Brodsky’s quartet for a time. He joined the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in 1891, and the next year played first viola for Damrosch, 
and again became a member of Brodsky’s quartet. His cadenza to the 
Beethoven concerto was published by Breitkopf and Hartel, in 1889. 


Carl Nowotny was born September 13, 1858, at Vienna. He 
studied with Jacob Dont and A. E. Titl. In 1875 he was a theatre 
violinist in Vienna; in 1894 an orchestra director; and since 1899 pro- 
visional conductor at Hofburgth. He is a well-known teacher, and 
writes technical works for the violin. Nowotny has revised several 
violin concertos, including Anzoletti’s Concertino, in A major, pub- 
lished by Leuckart, in 1900; Nardini’s Concertino, in E minor, pub- 
lished in 1904, by Leuckart; Rode’s first concerto, published in 1910, 
in the Universal edition; and Rode’s tenth concerto, published in 1912 
in the Universal edition. He has composed at least six cadenzas, in- 
cluding two for Rode’s fourth and sixth concertos, published in 1911, 
by Goll; two for Rode’s first and fifth concertos published in 1912, by 
Goll; and two for Viotti’s twenty-second and twenty-third concertos, 
published in 1912 by Rorich. 

C. G. Nyblom has composed a cadenza to Beethoven’s concerto, 
and another to Viotti’s twenty-second concerto, both published by 
Hansen, in 1916. 

Emilio Pente was born October 16, 1860, at Padua, Italy. He 
studied in the Conservatory at Milan, with Corbellini and Bazzini. 
From 1894 to 1904 he was a teacher of violin at Florence. Later he 
became a violin teacher at the Guildhall Music School, in London. 

Ferdinand Plotenyi or Plothenyi has composed three cadenzas to 
Beethoven's concerto. They were published in 1887, by Schott. 


Richard Sahla was born September 17, 1855, at Graz. He stud- 
ied from 1868 to 1872 at the Leipzig Conservatory, with David. In 
1873 he appeared as violinist at the Gewandhaus concerts. He was 
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konzertmeister at Gotenburg, in 1876-77. From 1878 to 1880 he 
was in the orchestra of the Vienna Royal Opera. After an extended 
concert trip Sahla became Court Conductor in Biickeburg, in 1888, 
where he reorganized the orchestra, and founded a music school. 
He is known as a violinist, director and composer. His cadenza to 
Paganini’s concerto, Opus 6, is found in Eberhardt’s Virtuoso Violin 
School, published by C. F. Kahnt. 

Henry Schradieck was born April 29, 1846, at Hamburg. He was 
the son of a musician, and began the study of music at an early age. 
In 1857-58 he studied with Léonard, in Brussels; and from 1859 to 
1861 with David, in Leipzig. In 1863 he was konzertmeister of the 
Private Concerts at Bremen. From 1864 to 1868 Schradieck taught 
in the Moscow Conservatory. He then became konzertmeister at the 
Philharmonic concerts at Hamburg. From 1874 to 1882 he was kon- 
zertmeister at the Gewandhaus and at the Theatre orchestra in Leipzig, 
then for only a short time he was a teacher in the Conservatory. 
Schradieck came to America in 1883, locating in Cincinnati, but in 
1889 he returned to Hamburg, as konzertmeister of the Philharmonic 
Society. In 1898 he returned to America, this time going to New 
York, where he stayed for a year, and then went to Philadelphia, but 
later returned to New York. His cadenza to the Beethoven concerto 
was published in 1903, by Schirmer, who also published his cadenza - 
to the Brahms concerto. 

Oskar Seeger, who died March 9, 1917, made a revision of Han- 
del’s Larghetto and Variations from the twelfth Concerto Grosso, 
which was published in 1898, by Breitkopf and Hartel. His revision 
of Spohr’s twelfth concerto was published by Peters, in 1904. Seeger 
composed five cadenzas to Mozart’s concertos, which were published 
by Steyl and Thomas, in 1899. 


Edmund Singer was born at Totis, Hungary, October 14, 1830, 
and died January 23, 1912, at Stuttgart. He studied with Ridley- 
Kohne and Joseph Bohm. From 1854 to 1856 he was konzertmeister at 
Weimar. He then went to Stuttgart. In connection with Max Sei- 
friz he prepared a theoretical and practical violin school.. He wrote 
many compositions for the violin. Singer revised and edited the etudes 
of Fiorillo, Gavinies, Kreutzer, Meerts and Rode. He revised Rode’s 
tenth concerto, published in 1885 by Schweers and Haake; Spohr’s 
second, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and eleventh concertos, all pub- 
lished by Hansen, in 1891; and Ernst, Opus 23, published in the 
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Litolff edition, in 1896. Singer’s three cadenzas to the Beethoven 
concerto were first published between 1852 and 1859 by Kistner, and 
a new edition was published in 1896. His cadenza to the Brahms con- 
certo was published in 1898 by Simrock. | 

Paul Antoine Vidal was born June 16, 1863, at Toulouse. He 
studied in the Paris Conservatory. In 1883 he won the Prix de Rome. 
Since 1906 he has conducted grand opera in Paris. In addition to re- 
vising a number of works, he has composed, among other works, a 
cadenza to Haydn’s first concerto, which was published according to 
Vidal’s revision in 1917, by Senart. 

August Wilhelmj was born in Usingen, Nassau, September 21, 
1845, and died January 22, 1908, in London. He first studied with K. 
Fischer, in Wiesbaden. From 1861 to 1864 he studied with David in 
the Leipzig Conservatory, taking at the same time theory with 
Hauptmann and Richter. Later he studied with Raff, in Wiesbaden. 
Wilhelmj was a celebrated violinist, and toured the entire world as a 
virtuoso. After 1894 he was a violin teacher in the Guildhall Music 
School, in London. Wilhelmj did not do very much original composing 
for his instrument, but revised many solo numbers and concertos. 
Among the latter are the following: Lipinski, first movement, 1884, 
Breitkopf and Hartel; David, Opus 35, 1888, Breitkopf and Hartel; 
Raff, Opus 161, 1892, Siegel; De Bériot, Opus 104, 1901, Schlesinger; 
Vieuxtemps, Opus 31, 1902, 1903, 1911, André; De Bériot, Opus 76, 
1904, Schott; Ernst, Opus 23, 1904, Schott; Vieuxtemps, Opus 10, 
1904 and 1912, Schott; Wieniawski, Opus 22, 1904, Schott; Bach, 
Double concerto, 1905, Cranz; Vieuxtemps, Opus 37, 1911, André; 
Wieniawski, Opus 22, 1911, Schott. Wilhelmj composed three ca- 
denzas to Beethoven’s concerto, Opus 61. These were published in 
1886, by Schlesinger. 

Gernsheim’s concerto, Opus 42, and Raff’s concerto, Opus 161, 
are dedicated to Wilhelmj. 

Florian Zajic was born May 4, 1853, at Unhoscht, Bohemia. He 
studied in the Prague Conservatory with Moritz Mildner and A. 
Bennewitz. He then became a member of the Theatre orchestra at 
Augsburg. He next became konzertmeister at Mannheim, going to 
Strassburg in 1881, and to Hamburg in 1889, for similar positions. 
In 1891 he succeeded Sauret as Professor of Violin in the Stern Con- 
servatory at Berlin. Zajic composed a cadenza to the Brahms concerto, 
which was published in 1905, by Simrock. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Important Musicians and Others to Whom Violin Concertos Have 


Been Dedicated 


Timothée Adamowski was born at Warsaw, March 24, 1858. He 
first studied in the Conservatory at Warsaw, and from 1876 to 1879 
he studied with Massart, in Paris. He became a violin virtuoso, and 
toured America in 1879. During the year 1885-86 he taught in the 
New England Conservatory, at Boston, Mass. In 1888 he organized 
the Adamowski String Quartet. It was reorganized in 1890. Strube 
dedicated his concerto, in F sharp minor, to Adamowski. 


E. Fernandez Arbés was born at Madrid, December 25, 1863. He 
first studied in a monastery, at Madrid; then with Vieuxtemps, in 
Brussels; then with Joachim, in Berlin. For a short time he was 
konzertmeister in the Philharmonie, at Berlin. He then taught violin 
in the Hamburg Conservatory, and later at the Madrid Conservatory. 
In 1891 he went to London, and taught in the Royal College of Music. 
He is a violinist and composer. Stanford dedicated his concerto, Opus 
74, to Arbés. 


Bonifazio Asioli was born at Correggio, Italy, August 30, 1769, 
and died there May 18, 1832. He studied with Morigi, at Parma, and 
became conductor in Correggio. From 1787 to 1796 he lived in 
Turin, and after holding various positions in other parts of Italy, re- 
turned to Correggio, in 1813. He was a composer and author, as well 
as a violinist. Polledro dedicated his concerto, Opus 7, to Asioli. 


Felix Berber (Berber-Credner) was born at Jena, March 11, 1871. 
He studied in Dresden, and with Brodsky, at the Leipzig Conservatory. 
In 1889 he was in London. From 1891 to 1896 he was konzertmeister 
at Madgeburg; the next two years he held the same position at Chem- 
nitz; and the next four, to 1902, he was konzertmeister in the Ge- 
wandhaus Orchestra, at Leipzig. In 1904 he became a violin teacher in 
the Royal Academy of Music, at Munich. In 1907 he followed Heer- 
mann in the conservatory at Frankfort, and in 1908 he followed Mar- 
teau, at Geneva, and directed a string quartet. In 1912 he resumed 
private teaching in Munich. His wife’s maiden name was Credner, 
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and after marriage he hyphenated his name. Kauffmann dedicated 
his concerto, Opus 50, to Berber. 

Jean Bernard van Bree was born January 29, 1801, at Amster- 
dam, where he died February 14, 1851. He founded the Caecelia 
Verein in 1840, and directed it until his death, and also directed the 
music school of the Verein. He was a composer. Kalliwoda dedi- 
cated his concerto, Opus 72, to van Bree. 

Dr. Moritz Gerhard von Breuning, son of Stephan von Breuning, 
was born at Vienna, August 28, 1813. For many years he was one 
of the most eminent physicians in Vienna. He wrote a small book of 
reminiscences of Beethoven and the Beethoven family. Beethoven 
dedicated his concerto, known as the Fragment in C, to Dr. G. von 
Breuning. To the father, Stephan von Breuning, Beethoven dedi- 
cated the concerto, Opus 61; while the arrangement for the piano was 
dedicated to Frau von Breuning. 


Adolf Brodsky was born March 21, 1851, at Taganrog, Russia. 
He studied in the Vienna Conservatory, with J. Hellmesberger, in 
1862-63. He was a member of Hellmesberger’s string quartet, and 
in 1868-70 was a member of the Royal Opera orchestra, and soloist. 
A long concert trip was ended in 1873, at Moscow, where, in con- 
nection with Laub, he issued a new set of technical studies. In 1879 
he left Moscow, and directed the Kiev Symphony concerts. In 1881 
he began again his musical wanderings. In the winter of 1882-83 he 
was made violin professor in the Leipzig Conservatory. In 1892 he 
went to New York. In 1895 he followed Ch. Hallé as director of the 
College of Music,in Manchester. In 1902 the University of Victoria 
conferred upon him an honorary degree in music. To Brodsky were 
dedicated Gradener’s concerto, Opus 22, and Sinding’s concerto, 
Opus 45. 

Francois Alexandre Nicolas Chéri Delsarte was born at Solesmes, 
December 19, 1811, and died at Paris, July 19, 1871. He studied with 
Choron, and at the conservatory with Garaudi and Ponchard (father), 
and became a vocal teacher and director. Lalo dedicated his concerto, 
Opus 29, to Marsick and Delsarte. 

Bram Eldering was born July 8, 1865, at Groningen, Netherlands. 
He studied with Chr. Poortman, then with Jend Hubay, at the Brussels 
Conservatory, then with Joachim, in Berlin. In 1887-88 he was a 
violin teacher in Budapest, and a violinist in the Hubay-Popper quartet. 
In 1891-94 he was konzertmeister in the Berlin Philharmonie. The next 
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four years he was Royal konzertmeister in Meiningen, and during the 
following four years, until 1903, he was first teacher of violin in the 
Amsterdam Conservatory, and leader of a string quartet. Since then 
he has been a teacher in the Cologne Conservatory; konzertmeister 
of the Girzenich Orchestra and director of the Giirzenich Quartet. 
Eldering excels in Brahms’ chamber music. Adolf Busch dedicated 
his concerto for the violin to Eldering. 

Mischa Elman was born at Talnoi, Russia, January 21, 1891. He 
studied with Auer and Cui, in Leningrad, from 1901 to 1904. Since 
then he has traveled as a violin virtuoso with great success. Nachéz 
dedicated his revision of a Vivaldi concerto to Elman. The concerto 
“E Pur Si Muove,” by Vogrich, is also dedicated to Elman. 

Otto Goldschmidt was born at Darmstadt, November 29, 1846. 
He married the pianiste, Berthe Marx, and to the two Manén dedicated 
his violin concerto, Opus 18. 

Paul Marie Théodore Vincent d’Indy was born at Paris, March 
27, 1851. He is especially known as a composer, organist and director. 
Bachmann dedicated his violin concerto, Opus 42, to d’Indy. 


Fritz Kreisler was born February 2, 1875, at Vienna. He is a 
well-known concert violinist, and has toured the world with great 
success. Kreisler is also known as a composer, but most of his works 
are transcriptions. Elgar’s concerto, Opus 61, and Weingartner’s con- 
certo, Opus 52, are dedicated to Kreisler. 

Franz Liszt was born October 22, 1811, at Raiding, near Oden- 
burg, Hungary, and died July 31, 1886, at Bayreuth. His father, Adam 
Liszt, was a fine pianist, and not only gave his son his first lessons, but 
predicted that the boy would become the greatest pianist in the world. 
At the age of nine he appeared in a public concert, playing the E 
flat concerto by Ries. He also improvized so well that Prince Ester- 
hazy gave him 50 ducats. Soon the father moved to Presburg, and 
several noblemen agreed to give 600 florins a year to educate Franz 
The boy was sent to Vienna, where he studied the piano with Czerny, 
and composition with Salieri and Randhartinger. Liszt could then 
play anything at sight, including any of Beethoven's works, and the 
dificult concertos of Hummel. 

When Liszt went to Paris, he was refused admission to the Con- 
servatory, on the ground that he was a foreigner, but he studied with 
Reicha and Paer. At the age of twenty, after the death of his father, 
who had been his constant companion, he entered more into the 
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brilliant life of Paris. He spent some time in Geneva, composing, and 
then returned to Paris. In 1837 he began his life as a travelling 
virtuoso. He had resisted the idea of making concert tours, but 
wanted the money, and at the same time wished to obliterate some 
of his musical rivals. In 1849 he settled in Weimar, to become iden- 
tified with a new music school, but stayed only ten years because of 
jealousies. After 1859 he lived in Weimar, Pest and Rome. 

Liszt is one of comparatively few celebrated musicians who did 
not compose violin music. Some of his piano numbers have been 
arranged for violin and piano, such as the second and sixth Hungarian 
Rhapsodies and The Three Gypsies. 

Liszt always had a strong passion for religion, and in 1868 took 
minor orders in the Roman priesthood. 

For fifty years Liszt held the center of the stage in the pianistic 
world. His compositions for piano are numerous, and in them he 
does not regard the ordinary rules of composition, but treats his works 
as he wishes. 

Joachim dedicated his concerto, Opus 3, to Liszt. 

Prince Franz Maximilian Lobkowitz was born December 7, 1772, 
and died at Castle Raudnitz, December 16, 1816. He was an eminent 
patron of art, and especially esteemed Beethoven, who dedicated to 
him the triple concerto, Opus 56; the quartets, Opus 18; the third, 
fifth and sixth symphonies; and a song cycle, An die entfernte 
Geliebte. 

Berthe (Bertha) Marx (Mme. Otto Goldschmidt) was born at 
Paris, July 28, 1859. She became a concert pianiste, and gave con- 
certs with Sarasate, composing accompaniments for a number of his 
compositions. Manén dedicated his concerto, Opus 18, to M. and 
Mme. Otto Goldschmidt. 

Ignaz Moschelles, often written J. Moschelles, was born of 
Hebrew parents, at Prague, May 30, 1794. He first studied in Prague 
with Dionys Weber, for three years; then in Vienna for eight years 
with Albrechtsberger, taking composition with Salieri. When he 
went to Leipzig, in 1816, he was warmly received, and the same 
success attended his appearances in various other cities, as he jour- 
neyed to Paris, which city he reached in December, 1817. Moschelles 
became one of the great pianists, both as a performer and as a com- 
poser. He was married in 1825. He went to London, where he 
remained for twenty years, and when Beethoven, nearing his end in 
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1827, appealed to him for aid, Moschelles arranged for a benefit 
concert by the Philharmonic Society, and one hundred pounds were 
sent to Beethoven, but reached him too late to be of any particular 
service. Moschelles was made director of the Philharmonic, in 1832; 
conductor, in 1845. At the request of Mendelssohn, Moschelles 
identified himself with the Leipzig Conservatory in 1846, remaining 
there until his death, which occurred March 10, 1870. David dedi- 
cated his concerto, Opus 14, to Moschelles. 


Kathleen Parlow was born at Calgary, Canada, September 20, 
1890. At the age of five she began studying the violin in San 
Francisco, with a cousin, who taught her until 1900. She then studied 
with Henry Holmes, who had been a pupil of Spohr. In 1905 she 
went to London as a prodigy, and played with the orchestra. After 
numerous performances she lost her love for music until she heard 
Elman, in 1906. She then went to Leningrad, where she studied 
with Auer for eighteen months, and in 1908 made her real debut in 
Leningrad. Since that time she has been appearing frequently in 
concert and recital. Wolff's concerto, Opus 20, is dedicated to her. 


Henri Petri was born April 5, 1856, at Zeyst, Netherlands. He 
studied with Joachim, and became a celebrated violinist. He was 
konzertmeister of the Gewandhaus Orchestra, Leipzig, and begin’ 
ning in 1889 was royal konzertmeister in Dresden. His best known 
compositions are his etudes for violin. Sitt dedicated his concerto, 
Opus 11, to Petri. 

Maud Powell was born at Peru, Illinois, August 22, 1868: She 
first studied with W. Lewis, in Chicago; then in 1880-81 in the Leip- 
zig Conservatory, with Hermann, Schradieck, Reckendorf and 
Richter; then in Paris, with Dancla; and in 1882-83, in Berlin, with 
Joachim and Jacobsohn. She visited England in 1882; played in New 
York in 1884, under the direction of Theodore Thomas; and in 1885 
played Bach’s A minor concerto with the Berlin Philharmonie. She 
then traveled as a concert violinist. In 1892 she made a grand tour 
of Europe, with the New York “Arion,” under the direction of Frank 
van der Stucken. In 1904 she married Godfrey Turner, in London. 
She returned to New York the next year. Coleridge-Taylor and 
Huss dedicated their concertos to her. 

Fabian Rehfeld was born January 23, 1842, at Tuchel, West 
Prussia. He studied with Zimmermann and Grinwald, in Berlin. 
He is a violinist and composer. In 1868 he was made Royal Cham- 
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ber Musician, in Berlin, becoming konzertmeister, in 1873, for twenty- 
five years; while in 1903 he was made Royal Professor. Rufer dedi- 
cated his concerto, Opus 33, to Rehfeld. : 

Engelbert Réntgen was born at Deventer, Netherlands, Sep- 
tember 30, 1829, and died at Leipzig, February 12, 1897. In 1848 he 
studied with David, in Leipzig, and was soon playing first violin in the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra. In 1869 he became second konzertmeister, 
and at David's death, in 1873, he became first konzertmeister, and 
remained in the position until his death. He also taught many years 
in the Conservatory. Thieriot dedicated his concerto, Opus 68, to 
Rontgen. 

Pablo de Sarasate, whose full name was Pablo Martin Meliton 
Sarasate y Navascues, was born at Pampelona, March 10, 1844, and 
died at Biarritz, September 21, 1908. He entered the Paris Conserva- 
tory January 1, 1856, to study with Alard, and became his favorite 
pupil. Queen Isabella presented him with a fine Stradivarius violin. 
In 1857 he won the first prize for violin playing. Sarasate traveled 
very extensively, and was considered Spain’s best violinist. He is 
well known as a composer, his Zigeunerweisen, Opus 20, probably 
being the best known. Another excellent concert number is his In- 
troduction and Tarantelle, Opus 46. Sarasate was the recipient of a 
number of dedications. These include: Bruch’s Second Concerto, 
Opus 44, and the Scotch Fantasie; Lalo, Opus 20; Mackenzie, Opus 
32; and Saint Saéns, Opus 61. 

Alexander Sebald was born April 29, 1869, at Pest. He studied 
in the musical academy at Pest, with Saphir, and later in Brussels 
with César Thomson. He was a member of the Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra and a quartet in Leipzig. Beginning in 1903, he made extensive 
concert tours. In 1907 he opened a violin school in Berlin, and in 
1913 was named Royal Professor. He has composed technical works 
and some short solo numbers for the violin. Sebald lived for some 
years in Paris. Ertel dedicated his concerto, Opus 17, to Sebald. 


Arrigo Serato was born at Bologna. His father was a violon- 
cellist and Professor in the Conservatory. He studied with Federigo 
Sarti, appearing in concerts when only a young lad. He became a 
violin virtuoso, and is ranked among the best performers of Italy. 
He lived for a while in Berlin. Since 1914 he has taught in the Con- 
servatorio di 8. Cecilia, in Rome. d’Ambrosio dedicated his concerto, 
Opus 29, to Serato. 
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Ottakar Sevdik was born March 22, 1852, at Horazdowitz, Bo- 
hemia. He studied with Bennewitz, in Prague, 1866-70. After hold- 
ing various musical positions in Prague, Germany and Russia, he 
returned to Prague, where he is Professor of Violin in the Conserva- 
tory. Among his pupils are Kubelik, Kocian, Marie Hall, Zimbalist, 
and many others. His principal contributions to violin music are 
along technical lines, and his various books of studies cover the entire 
range of finger and bow development. Slunitko dedicated his con- 
certo, Opus 15, to Sevéik. 

Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan was born May 13, 1842, at London, 
where he died November 22, 1900. He first studied in the Royal 
Academy of Music, and later, from 1858 to 1861 in the Leipzig 
Conservatory. He became a teacher in the Royal Academy, and in 
1865 followed Bennett as Professor of Composition. He directed 
the National Training School for Music, 1876-81. In 1883 he was 
knighted. He is well known through his musical compositions, espe- 
cially through his operettas, which include Pinafore, the Pirates of 
Penzance, and many others. Cliffe dedicated his concerto, in D minor, 
to Sullivan. 

Joska (Joseph) Szigeti was born at Budapest, in 1892. He studied 
with Hubay. He followed Marteau and Hugo Heermann in conduct- 
ing the Master Classes in the Geneva Conservatory. Harty dedi 
cated his concerto, Opus 17, to Szigeti. 

Jacques Thibaud was born September 27, 1880, at Bordeaux. 
He studied in the Paris Conservatory, with Massart. As a violin 
virtuoso he was soloist in the orchestra at Colonnes, and made con- 
cert trips in both the old and the new world. Two concertos have 
been dedicated to him: d’Ambrosio, Opus 51, and Nachéz, Opus 36. 

Franz von Vecsey was born March 23, 1893, at Budapest. He 
first studied with his father, then with Hubay and Joachim. He 
began his concert trips as a wonder child at the age of ten, October 
17, 1903, in Berlin, and has became a celebrated and elegant vio- 
linist. He has also composed a number of solos for violin. Hubay 
dedicated his concerto, Opus 99, to Vecsey. 

Benno Walter was born June 17, 1847, at Munich, and died 
October 23, 1901, at Konstanz. He studied in the Royal Music School 
at Munich. In 1863 he became a member of the Royal Orchestra. . In 
1875 he followed his brother, Josef B., as konzertmeister and teacher 
in the Conservatory. He made extensive concert trips throughout 
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south Germany, Austria, Switzerland and America. In addition to his 
work as a soloist he was well known as an orchestra conductor and 
as a quartet player. Richard Strauss dedicated his concerto, Opus 8, 
to Walter. 


Hans Wesely was born December 23, 1862, at Vienna. He 
studied with Jacob Grun, at the Conservatory of the Musikfreunde, 
and became a violin virtuoso. In 1888 he went to England, and the 
following year he became a violin teacher in the Royal Academy 
of Music. Ernest dedicated his violin concerto, in D minor, to 


Wesely. 


Franz Wiillner was born at Minster, in Westphalia, January 28, 
1832, and died at Braunsels, September 7, 1902. He first studied with 
C. Arnold and Anton Schindler, in Minster, and when Schindler 
went to Frankfort, in 1848, Wullner followed and studied with him 
and with F. Fessler. Later he studied with Dehn, Rungenhaben, 
Grell, and others in Berlin; with Fetis and Kufferath, in Brussels; 
with Brahms and Joachim, in Hanover; and with O. Jahn, Moschelles, 
David and Hauptmann, in Leipzig. In 1856 he taught piano in the 
conservatory at Munich; in 1858 he was music director at Aix; in 
1862 second court conductor at Munich; in 1878 court conductor and 
Director of the conservatory in Dresden; and in 1884 conductor 
and Director of the Conservatory at Cologne. His compositions 
include piano sonatas, choral works, cantatas, church music and songs. 
Gustav Hollander dedicated his concerto, Opus 52, to Willner. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
Noted Musical Centers of Interest in the Study of the Violin Concerto. 


Altenburg, Germany. Capital of the duchy of Saxe-Altenburg, 
25 miles south of Leipzig. Noted for its court music. Birthplace 
of M. Kohler, 1855; Theil, 1886. 

Altona, Germany. Largest city in Schleswig-Holstein, adjoin- 
ing Hamburg on the Elbe, and sharing its musical life. Birthplace of 
Reinecke, 1824. A. Krug directed the Singakademie in 1885; and 
Woyrsch in 1895. The latter since 1903 has also directed the music 
at the symphony concerts. 

Amsterdam, Netherlands. Largest city; capital of the northern 
province. Leading musical center, having two orchestras, conserva’ 
tory, and other organizations. Birthplace of Franco-Mendes, 1816; 
Ten Brink, 1838; Benno Hollander, 1853; Wilhelmi, 1885. 

Ansbach, Germany. Small city of Bavaria, 25 miles southwest of 
Nuremberg. It was once the capital of a margravate, held by the 
Hohenzollerns, and thus associated with Brandenburg. See Bach. 
Birthplace of Taglichbeck, 1799. 


Antwerp, Belgium. Second city in size. Has several orches- 
tras, and a strong conservatory, which was begun as a municipal 
school, in 1867, and became national, in 1897. Birthplace of de 
Volder, 1767; Simon, 1793; Bessems, 1809. 

Augsburg, Germany. Important Bavarian city, 35 miles north- 
west of Munich. . Has a municipal orchestra and a conservatory. 
Since 1905 Sluni¢ko has been a joint director with Wilhelm Weber. 
Birthplace of Seyfert, 1731. 

Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. Has two orchestras and a con’ 
servatory. Peabody Conservatory opened in 1868 as a part of Pea- 
body institute. The Peabody orchestra is conducted by the director 
of the Conservatory. The Symphony Orchestra was established in 
1916, and has been led by Strube since then. Birthplace of Born- 
schein, 1879. 
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Barcelona, Spain. Second city in size. Located on the Mediter- 
ranean. Capital of the old province of Catalonia. Has a conservatory 
and a university. Birthplace of Sors, 1780; Manén, 1883. 


Basel, Switzerland. Second city in size. Located on the Rhine. 
Has two orchestras, a conservatory and a university. Birthplace of 
Hegar, 1841; Courvoisier, 1846; A. Fuchs, 1858. 


Bath, England. Noted watering place, in Somerset. Symphony 
orchestra concerts usually given in season. Birthplace of J. George, 
1750; J. Brooks, 1760. 


Bayreuth, Germany. Small Bavarian city in upper Franconia. 
Made famous through Wagner. Birthplace of Enderle, 1722. 


Bergamo, Italy. Small city in northern Italy, about 30 miles 
northeast of Milan. Has a conservatory, a cathedral and an older 
church. Birthplace of Locatelli, 1693; Lolli, 1728. 


Bergen, Norway. Second city in size. Birthplace of Ole Bull, 
1810; Jordan, 1889. 


Berlin, Germany. Capital of German Empire, in 1871. One 
of the largest cities of Europe. One of the greatest art centers of the 
world. Noted for its orchestra concerts, facilities for technical study, 
research and publication. Has many orchestras, government and 
other music schools. The Singakademie was founded in 1792. The 
Philharmonisches Orchestra, founded in 1881, had Joachim as part 
time director for two years. The Stern Conservatory, founded in 
1850, had G. Hollaender as director from 1895 to 1915. The Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka Conservatory was founded in 1893. Birthplace 
of Pepusch, 1667; Grosse, 1757; Loewe, 1766; Henning, 1784; Kudel- 
ski, 1805; Taubert, 1811; Rietz, 1812; K. Henning, 1819; Wierst, 
1824; Urban, 1837; Jacoby, 1840; Zoeller, 1840; Bohm, 1844; Fr. 
Ries, 1846; Fritz Kauffmann, 1855; Koch, 1862; W. Kahler, 1866; 
Trapp, 1887. 


Bologna, Italy. Moderate sized city, in northern Italy, 60 miles 
north of Florence. Musically active since the seventeenth century. 
Philharmonic Academy founded in 1675, and membership therein 
considered an honor. Liceo Filarmonico founded in 1804, and reor- 
ganized in 1864 as Liceo Musicale Rossini. Busoni was director 
from 1913 to 1916. Has a remarkable library. Birthplace of Prat- 
tichista; Antonii, 1630; B. G. Laurenti, 1644; Androvandini, 1660; 
Joachini; Manfredini, 1673; G. M. Alberti, 1685; J. F. Alberti, 1685; 
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Predieri, 1688; Schiassi, about 1700; G. Martini, 1706; Parisini; 
Respighi, 1879. 

Bonn, Germany. A city on the Rhine, fifteen miles above 
Cologne. It was the home of the Beethoven family, the grandfather 
coming there in 1733. Among the directors of the electoral chapel 
are Joseph Reicha and Neefe, with Beethoven as Neefe’s deputy in 
1782, and as cembalist in the orchestra after 1783. Birthplace of 
Salomon, 1755; Beethoven, 1770; Ferdinand Ries, 1784; Hubert 
Ries, 1802. 

Bordeaux, France. Fourth city of France in size. Birthplace of 
Gavinies, 1726; Barthelemon, 1741; Guerillot, 1749; Rode, 1774; 
Blanchard, 1778. 

Boston, Mass., U. S. A. Large city on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Has a symphony orchestra, organized in 1882. The public library 
has a remarkable music section. 

Bremen, Germany. Large city in the northern part. Has orches- 
tra concerts, and a cathedral. Birthplace of Fritze, 1842. 


Brescia, Italy. Moderate sized city, in the northern part, between 
Milan and Verona. Home of Gasparo da Salo and Maggini, violin 
makers. Birthplace of G. Taglietti, about 1660; L. Taglietti, near 
the end of the seventeenth century; Capuzzi, 1753; Bazzini, 1818. 

Breslau, Germany. Capital of Silesia. Has orchestras, conserva- 
tories, a university, and other musical interests, making it the most 
important musical center in Germany, east of Berlin and Dresden. 
The Singakadémie was founded in 1825. Reinecke was the director 
in 1859. Birthplace of Uber, 1781; E. Franck, 1817; Eichborn, 
1847: M. Moszkowski, 1854. 

Bristol, England. Large city in western England. Has a cathe- 
dral. Birthplace of Samuel Wesley, 1766. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. Large city on Long Island. Incor: 
porated with New York City, in 1906. The Philharmonic Society 
was founded in 1857. Birthplace of Emil Molenhauer, 1855. 

Bruges, Belgium. Small city, capital of West Flanders. Has a 
cathedral and music school. Was prominent during the Renaissance. 
Birthplace of J. Ancot, the elder. 

Briinn. Capital of Moravia, formerly a part of Austria, now a 


part of Czechoslovakia. Has a cathedral and music school. Birth- 
place of H. W. Ernst, 1814. 
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Brunswick, Germany. City of moderate size, in the northern 
part, between Hanover and Magdeburg. Birthplace of Hurlebusch, 
1696; Schickhard, about 1700; Fiorillo, 1753; Spohr, 1784; Hohn- 
stock, 1828; Mueller-Berghaus, 1829. 


Brussels, Belgium. Capital, and second city in size in western 
Europe. Its orchestra and conservatory rank among the best in 
Europe. The Concerts Populaires were conducted by Vieuxtemps, 
1870-72. Birthplace of Pauwels, 1768; Wander Plancken, 1772; 
Blumenthal, 1782; Snel, 1793; Singelee, 1812; Artdt, 1815; Colyns, 
1834. 

Budapest—See Pest. 


‘Cassel, Germany. Capital of the old domain of Hesse, and now 
of the province of Hesse-Nassau. About midway between Hanover 
on the north and Frankfort on the south. Spohr was Court Director 
of Music there in 1822. Birthplace of J. J. Bott, 1826. 


Chemnitz, Germany. Important commercial city of Saxony, 45 
miles southwest of Dresden. Maintains symphony concerts. Birth- 
place of C. G. Neefe, 1748. 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. Second largest city of the United States, 
located on the lower part of the west shore of Lake Michigan. Has 
several conservatories. The Symphony orchestra was founded in 
1891. It was first known as the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, and 
was directed by Thomas until his death, in 1905. Since then the 
orchestra has been under the direction of Frederick Stock, except for 


a short time from 1918 to 1919. Birthplace of Spalding, 1888; 
Uhe, 1892. 


Chichester, England. Small cathedral city, in southern England, 
15 miles northeast of Portsmouth. Birthplace of Cudmore, 1787. 
Famous for its many organists. 


Christiania (Oslo), Norway. Capital and chief city. Has an 
important conservatory of music. Its Philharmonic Orchestra was 
founded in 1849. The Musical Union, founded in 1867, was led by 


Svendsen, 1872, and 1880-83. Birthplace of Svendsen, 1840; Ander- 
sen, 1869. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. Large city on the Ohio River, in 
southern Ohio. Its Symphony Orchestra was founded in 1895, and 
directed by Van der Stucken, until 1907, when it was disbanded, 
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because of differences with the Musicians’ Protective Union. It was 
reorganized in 1909. Ysaye was the director from 1918 to 1922. 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. Fifth city of the United States in 
size, located in northern Ohio, on the south shore of Lake Erie. 
Its Symphony Orchestra was founded in 1918 and has been directed 
since that time by Nikolai Sokolov, assisted since 1920 by Arthur 
Shepherd. 


Coblentz, Germany. Capital of the Rhine province of Prussia, 
at the juncture of the Rhine and Moselle. Birthplace of Lindpaintner, 
1791. 


Coburg, Germany. Small city in the southern part of central 
Germany, close to the border of Bavaria. Birthplace of Casorti, 1830; 
Draeseke, 1835. 


Cologne, Germany. Third city of Germany, located on the 
Rhine. It has two orchestras, a strong conservatory, and other musical 
interests, making it the chief musical center of the Rhine Valley. 
Cologne, Dusseldorf and Aix have been the meeting places of the 
Lower Rhine Festivals since 1821. The Festival was conducted by 
Ferdinand Ries, 1832; and by Mendelssohn, 1835 and 1838. Birth- 
place of Lévéque, 1759; Bruch, 1838; R. Frank, 1858; Gompertz, 
1859; Venth, 1860. 


Copenhagen, Denmark. Capital and largest city. Noted for 
its orchestra and conservatory. Gade was director of the Court 
Chapel, 1861-83. He made the Musical Union famous, and was 
Director of the Conservatory from 1867 to 1891, followed by Wind- 
ing, who was Director until 1899. Birthplace of Lem, 1754; Schall, 
1757; J. P. E. Hartmann, 1805; N. W. Gade, 1817; Lassen, 1830; 
E. Hartman, 1836; Lange-Miller, 1850; Ribner, 1855; Helsted, 1857; 
Holm, 1858; A. Gade, 1860; Danning, 1867; Bérresen, 1876. 


Cremona, Italy. Small city of northern Italy, on the Po, 50 miles 
southeast of Milan. Celebrated during the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries through the violin masterpieces made by the Amati, Guarneri 
and Stradivari families. Birthplace of Vitali, 1644(?); Visconti, 
1675; Bignami, 1808. 

Czernowitz, Capital of Bukowina, a duchy or crown land of 
Austria-Hungary from 1775 to 1819. Now attached to Roumania. 
It has a cathedral (Orthodox Greek); a university, and considerable 
musical life. Birthplace of Paur, 1855. 
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Danzig. Formerly a part of Germany, now a free city, on the 
Baltic, midway between Stettin and Kénigsberg. Has important con- 
servatories. Birthplace of K. Forster HI, 1617; Woycke, 1843; Metz- 
dorf, 1844. 


Darmstadt, Germany. Capital of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, 
15 miles south of Frankfort, with court music since the seventeenth 
century. Weingartner was court director from 1914 to 1919. Birth- 
place of G. A. Schneider, 1770. 


Dessau, Germany. Capital of the duchy of Anhalt, 35 miles 
southeast of Magdeburg. Has court music. Birthplace of Lindner, 
1798; Huellweck, 1824; Weill; 1900. , 


Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. Fourth city of the United States. Has 
a symphony orchestra, founded in 1914. Birthplace of Bendix, 1866. 


Dresden, Germany. Capital of Saxony, and sixth city of Ger- 
many. Musically important since the sixteenth century. C. M. von 
Weber directed the court music from 1816 to 1826. The court orches- 
tra was prominent in the nineteenth century. The music section of 
the Royal Library is noteworthy. Birthplace of Stegman, 1751; 
Matthai, 1781; M. Carl, 1847; Heubner, 1860; Gunkel, 1866; Miersch, 
1868; Mattausch, 1883; Striegler, 1886. 


Dublin, Ireland. Capital and largest city. Has two cathedrals, 
an orchestra, university, music schools, and other musical interests. 
The Orchestral Society was founded by Esposito, its conductor, in 
1899. Birthplace of Glover, 1815; Stanford, 1852. 


Durham, England. Small city, in the northern part, with a 
famous cathedral and a university. Birthplace of Ashton, 1859. 

Diisseldorf, Germany. Second city of the Rhine province, 25 
miles below Cologne. Noted in music for more than a century. 
Chief meeting place of the Lower Rhine Festivals. It has a municipal 
orchestra in charge of a town and city director, who also directs the 
opera, the chorus, and the church music. Mendelssohn was director 
from 1833 to 1836, followed by J. Rietz, until 1847. Among the 
Festival Conductors have been Spohr, 1826; F. Ries, 1830; Mendels- 
sohn, 1833-42; J. Rietz, 1845, 1852, 1869; Rubinstein, 1872; Joachim, 
1875, 1878; R. Strauss, 1896. The Brahms Conservatory was directed 
by Eccarius-Sieber from 1900 to 1916. Birthplace of L. di Manzia, 
1650; J. Eichberg, 1824. 
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_ Edinburgh, Scotland. Large city and capital. Has a cathedral, 
university, symphony orchestra, and is the center of the Scotch music 
publishing industry. Birthplace of Mackenzie, 1847. 


Eisenach, Germany. Small town in Thuringia, about 50 miles 
west of Weimar, now the second center of the Grand duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach, but earlier the capital of a separate duchy. During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it was one of the headquar- 
ters of the Bachs. Birthplace of J. S. Bach, 1685; Hertel, 1727. 


Elberfeld-Barmen, Germany. Large double commercial city in 
the Rhine province, 25 miles northeast of Cologne, with much varied 
musical life. Reinecke led the Konzertverein at Barmen, from 1854 
to 1859. 


Erfurt, Germany. Noted city, of moderate size, in Thuringia, 
midway between Weimar and Gotha. One of the headquarters of 
the Bachs. Birthplace of E. Mollenhauer, 1827. 


Florence, Italy. Famous large city, in upper central Italy, about 
75 miles south of Bologna. Its court music was important during 
the eighteenth century. Has opera, conservatory, orchestra and other 
musical interests. Birthplace of J. B. Lully, 1632; Valentini, 1681; 
Veracini, 1685; Piantanida, 1705; Rossi, 1760; Giorgetti, 1796; Tac- 
chinardi, 1840; Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 1895. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. Large city, 25 miles east of 
the Rhine. Its musical importance is confined largely to the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, when it had many superior orchestra 
concerts. Birthplace of Hiller, 1811; Fr. Hermann, 1828; Sartorio, 
1853; Zilcher, 1881. 

Freiburg, Germany. Chief city of southern Baden. Has a fine 
city orchestra. Birthplace of Weismann, 1879. Birthplace of Sturmer, 
1892. ” 

Geneva, Switzerland. Third city in size, in southwestern part. 
Has been the official seat of the League of Nations since 1920. Birth- 
place of N. Louis, 1808; Bachmann, 1875. 

Genoa, Italy. Large city in southern Italy. Birthplace of Paga- 
nini, 1784; Sivori, 1815. 

Ghent, Belgium. Third city, about 35 miles from Brussels and 


Antwerp. Has a conservatory, cathedral, university, and other mus- 
ical interests. Birthplace of Femy, 1790; Ghys, 1801; Hanssens, 1802 
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Gotha, Germany. Small city in Thuringia, 30 miles west of 
Weimar. One of the capitals of the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
Noted for its court music. Spohr was konzertmeister there in 1805. 
Birthplace of F. L. Benda, 1746. 

Gottingen, Germany. Small town, about 60 miles south of Han- 
over. Birthplace of Essek, 1875. 

Graz, Austria. Capital of the duchy of Styria, and now the sec- 
ond city of Austria. Southwest of Vienna. Birthplace of Richard 
Sahla, 1855; Noren, 1861; Mojsisovitz, 1877; Grabner, 1886. 

Hague, Netherlands. Capital and third city. Center of much 
wealth and culture. Has an orchestra, conservatory, some court 
music, opera, and other musical activities. Birthplace of Schick, 
1756; Mann, 1858; Seiffert, 1860. 

Halle, Germany. Fourth city of Saxony, 20 miles northwest of 
Leipzig. Under Prussia since 1650. Has orchestra concerts, uni- 
versity, and other musical interests. Birthplace of Handel, 1685. 


Hamburg, Germany. Second city of Germany, located in the 
northwest part, 75 miles from the mouth of the Elbe. Has been 
prominent musically since about 1660. Has an orchestra and con- 
servatory: Telemann was city music director in 1721. The Stadt- 
theater was built in 1678, the first in northern Germany. Wein- 
gartner was conductor there, 1887-89 and 1912-13. Birthplace of 
Grund, 1802; Mendelssohn, 1809; Pacius, 1809; David, 1810; Krug, 
1821; Brahms, 1833; Thieriot, 1838; Schradieck, 1846; Struss, 1847; 
Krug, 1849; Schatz, 1850; Ruiter, 1859; B. Dessau, 1861; Seybold, 
1868; Cords, 1870; P. Dessau, 1894; Ambrosius, 1897. 


Hanover, Germany. Large city near the center of northern 
Germany, about 100 miles south of Hamburg. It has been musically 
important since the seventeenth century. Its court opera and orches- 
tra often ranked with the best in Germany. Handel was court direc- 
tor in 1710. Birthplace of Herschel, 1734; Zinkeisen, 1779; Grin- 
berg, 1802; Engel, 1818 (Thiedenweise); Beck, 1881. 

Karlsruhe, Germany. Capital of the grand duchy of Baden, 
near the Rhine, about 50 miles south of Mannheim. Long noted 
for its musical activities. Zenger was Court director of music from 
1873 to 1875. 


Kharkov, Ukrania. Capital and large city. Birthplace of Bort- 
kiewicz, 1877. 
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Kiel, Germany. Large city and port in Holstein, on the Baltic, 
about 60 miles north of Hamburg, and since 1895 at the eastern end 
of the Kiel Canal. Has two’ orchestras and a conservatory. Birth 
place of Gradener, 1844. 


Kiev, Ukrania. Second city of the Republic. Has a symphony 
orchestra. Birthplace of Kryjanowsky, 1867. 


Leeds, England. Manufacturing city, in northern England, about 
50 miles northeast of Manchester. Notable since 1858 for its musical 
festivals and concerts. The Philharmonic Orchestra was founded in 
1894. Stanford was the conductor from 1897 to 1900. Harty has 
conducted the Symphony orchestra since 1918. Stanford directed 
the musical festivals from 1901 to 1910. Birthplace of Garth, 1860 
(Pudsey). 

Leipzig, Germany. Largest city of Saxony, and fifth in Ger- 
many, 70 miles northwest of Dresden. It is the chief center of 
Europe for the publishing and selling of books. In the nineteenth 
century it became one of the foremost headquarters for every branch 
of the music trade. The Thomasschule was founded before the 
Reformation. Bach was cantor there from 1723 to 1750. The 
Gewandhaus concerts grew from concerts begun by J. A. Hiller, in 
1763, but were not known by this name until 1781. Among the 
conductors of the Gewandhaus Concerts are Mendelssohn, 1835-43 
and 1845-47; Ferd. Hiller, 1843-44; Gade, 1847; Rietz, 1848-60: 
Reinecke, 1860-95. These concerts achieved world-wide fame when 
under Mendelssohn’s direction. The Euterpe Orchestra was founded 
in 1824. Paul Klengel conducted from 1881 to 1886. The Sing- 
akademie has had among its directors Julius Rietz, 1847-60; Richard 
Hofmann, 1880-83; Sitt, 1883-92; Klengel, 1892-98. The Conserva- 
tory was under Mendelssohn's direction from 1843 to 1847. Birches 
of J. A. Scheibe, 1708; Stoeving, 1888; Stahr, 1877. 


Leningrad, Russia. Formerly St. Petersburg, then Renee 
Capital of Russia during the rule of the Romanoffs, 1703-1917. “One 
of the largest cities of. Europe. The Russian Musical Society was 
conducted by Rubinstein, 1859-67; Auer, 1887-92; and by Glazounow 
at intervals. The Russian Symphony concerts were started in 1885. 
The Conservatory of the Russian Symphony concerts were started 
in 1885. The Conservatory of the Russian Musical Society was 
founded in 1862, with Rubinstein as Director from 1862 to 1867, 
and again from 1887 to 1892. Glazounow was Director 1909-12, 
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and again since 1922. Birthplace of Villoing, 1808; Youssoupow, 
1827; Glazounow, 1865; Stravinsky, 1882; Vander Pals, 1884. 


Liege, Belgium. Fourth city in size, about 30 miles northwest of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, having, before 1914, a cathedral and conservatory. 
The Conservatoire Royal, founded in 1828, shares with Brussels the 
right of awarding the Prix de Rome. Birthplace of Chartiani; 
Chartrain, 1750; Wery, 1789; Steveniers, 1817; Léonard, 1819 (Bel- 
laire); Rufer, 1844; Marsick, 1848 Jupille); Ysaye, 1858; Folville, 
1870; Jongen, 1873. 

Lisbon, Portugal. Capital, largest city and chief musical center. 
Has a court chapel and a cathedral. Birthplace of Pereyra da Costa, 
about 1725. 


Liverpool, England. Third city and principal port. Has a noted 
orchestra. The Philharmonic Society was founded in 1840. Bruch 
was the conductor from 1880 to 1886. Birthplace of Macpherson, 
1865. 


London. Capital, largest city and musical metropolis of Great 
Britain. The Philharmonic Society, founded in 1813, has had among 
its conductors Cusins, 1867-83; Mackenzie, 1892-1910; while Spohr 
was guest conductor in 1820 and 1843, and Mendelssohn in 1829, 
1842, 1844, and 1847. The first editions of analytical programs were 
prepared by Macfarren and used here in 1869. ¢ 

The Royal Academy of Music was founded in 1822. Macfarren 
was director from 1875, and Mackenzie from 1888. The National 
Training School for Music was started in 1876 and changed to the 
Royal College in 1882. It has a good music library. The Guildhall 
School was founded in 1880. 

The collection of musical instruments at South Kensington is 
considered the best in the world, while the musical treasures in the 
British Museum are unsurpassed. 


The Queen’s Hall Concerts have been directed by H. J. Wood 
since 1895. The Crystal Palace Orchestra Concerts were started by 
August Manns, in 1855, and continued with increasing importance 
until 1901. 

The New Symphony Orchestra or Royal Albert Hall Orchestra 
was started in 1906 by Beecham and given over to Ronald in 1908. 

The Academy of Ancient Music was directed by Dr. Pepusch, 
1710-1750. Birthplace of Shuttleworth, 1675; Babell, 1690; Festing, 
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1690; Dubourg, 1703; Boyce, 1710; Stanley, 1713; Fischer, 1744; 
Powell, 1776; Macfarren, 1813; Litolff, 1818; Cusins, 1833; H. Holmes, 
1839; King, 1855; Cliffe, 1857; Matthay, 1858; Althaus, 1865; Schrat- 
tenholz, 1872; Wall, 1875; Coleridge-Taylor, 1875; Corder, 1879; 
Geehl, 1881; Bowen, 1884. 


Lucca, Italy. Cathedral city, about 35 miles north of Florence. 
Birthplace of Geminiani, 1680; Barsanti, 1690; Manfredi, 1729; Boc- 
cherini, 1743; Puppo, 1759. 


Lyons, France. Large city in southeastern part. Ecole de 
Musique, established in 1874, is a branch of the Paris Conservatory. 
Birthplace of Leclair, 1697; Dutillieu, 1756; Widor, 1845. 


Magdeburg, Germany. Capital of the Prussian province of Sax- 
ony, about 90 miles west of Berlin. Never a free city. J. H. Rolle 
was town director of music 1752-75. It has a cathedral and a music 
school. Birthplace of Telemann, 1681; A. Huber, 1872. 


Manchester, England. Fourth city in size. Has a cathedral, 
university, orchestra, music schools, and other musical activities. The 
Philharmonic Orchestra, started in 1857, was conducted by Harty, 
beginning in 1920. The Royal College of Music, founded in 1893, 
came under Brodsky’s direction in 1895. 


Mannheim, Germany. Largest city of Baden, situated on the 
Rhine, 50 miles south of Frankfort. I. Franzl became director of 
court music in 1790. Weingartner was director of the court opera 
in 1889; Kahler, in 1899. Birthplace of C. Cannabich, 1731; I. Franz, 
1736; E. Eichner, 1740; Cramer, 1745; K. Stamitz, 1746; Gervais, 
1746; A. Stamitz, 1753; J. A. Stamitz, 1754; Winter, 1755; Karl 
Cannabich, 1764; von Hampeln, 1765; J. F. Eck, 1766; Dimler, 1783; 
Pixis, 1786; Rabus, 1865. 


Marseilles, France. Second city of France. Has a conservatory. 
Birthplace of Bernard, 1843. 


Mayence, Germany. Important city on the Rhine, 25 miles west 
of Frankfort. Has a cathedral, a municipal orchestra and several 
music schools. Birthplace of Zulehner, 1770; H. A. Hoffman, 1770. 


Meiningen, Germany. Capital of the duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, 
40 miles southwest of Gotha. It has a superb court orchestra. Some 
of the court directors of music were Bott, 1857-66; R. Strauss, 1885- 
86; Reger, 1911-14. 
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Milan, Italy. Third city of the kingdom, and the metropolis 
of Lombardy. Famous for its cathedral, opera house and conserva: 
tory. It is also an important music publishing center. La Scala was 
built in 1776-78, replacing the earlier ducal theater. It was so named 
from the site of the old church, S. Maria della Scala. A. Rolla was 
director from 1802. The Regio Conservatorio had Bazzini as direc- 
tor beginning in 1882. It has a fine collection of music and instru- 
ments. Birthplace of G. Sammartini, about 1700; G. B. Sammartini, 
about 1700; Lampugnani, 1706; Zuccari, 1742; Mestrino, about 1750; 
Cavallini, 1807. 


Modena, Italy. A small city, 25 miles northwest of Bologna. 
G. Bononcini was master at the Cathedral in 1675. Uccellini was 
court music director, 1645-49, and again later. Birthplace of Bonon- 
cini, 1640. ‘ 


Moscow, Russia. Traditional capital and largest city. Phil- 
harmonic musical society was founded in 1883. Birthplace of Besekir- 
sky, 1835; Conus, 1869; Pfitzner, 1869; Juon, 1872. 


Miihlhausen, Germany. A small Thuringian town, 20 miles 
north of Eisenach. Bach was organist there in 1707. 


Munich, Germany. Capital of the duchy of the Kingdom of 
Bavaria. Fourth city of Germany. Has a cathedral, university, orches- 
tras, and one of the best conservatories. The Court Orchestra was 
directed by Karl Cannabich, 1778; F. Franzl, 1806; R. Strauss, 1886- 
89. The Hoforchester is conducted by one or more of the court 
directors. The Konzertvereins Orchestra in 1908 succeeded the 
Kaim Orchestra, directed by Weingartner in 1898. Birthplace of 
Zenger, 1837; Venzl, 1842; Rauchenecker, 1844; R. Strauss, 1864; 
Lerch. 


Minster, Germany. Moderate sized city in the northwest. Cap- 
ital of Westphalia. Birthplace of Schlick, 1759; A. Romberg, 1767; 
A. Bohrer, 1783. 


Naples, Italy. Largest city. Has court music. Sarri was second 
director from 1713, and first from 1740. Birthplace of N. Porpora, 
1686; Avondano, early eighteenth; Anfossi, 1727; I. Raimondi, 1733; 
T. Giordani, 1740; G. Giordani, 1744; Nasci, 1770; d’Arienzo, 1842; 
Sansone, 1859; A. d’Ambrosio, 1871; Fusella, 1876; L. d’Ambrosio, 
1885. 
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Newcastle upon Tyne, England. Large city in northern part. 
Has a cathedral, Philharmonic orchestra and music school. Birth- 
place of Avison, about 1710. 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. Largest city of the state. Yale 
University located there. Birthplace of H. R. Shelley, 1858. 


New York, N. Y., U. S. A. Largest city in the world, located 
in southeastern New York State, on the Atlantic. The Philharmonic 
Society was founded in 1842. L. Damrosch conducted from 1876 to 
1879, assisted by Theodore Thomas. The Symphony Society, founded 
in 1878, was conducted by Damrosch. Dvorak was at the head of 
the National Conservatory from 1892 to 1895. Cornelius Ribner 
was a professor in the music department of Columbia University, 
1904-19. The New York Public Library has the best music depart- 
ment in the United States, outside of the Library of Congress, at 
Washington, having in 1924 more than 23,000 volumes on the subject. 
of music. Birthplace of Saenger, 1865; Benham (Brooklyn), 1871; 
Grasse, 1884. 

Nuremberg, Germany. Second city of Bavaria. In the four 
teenth century it was the headquarters of the meistersinger move- 
ment. The Philharmonisches Orchestra was founded in 1890. Heger 
was conductor from 1913. Birthplace of Pfeifer, 1697; Gruber, 1729; 
Molique, 1802. 

Oslo. See Christiania. 

Padua, Italy. Small city in northeastern Italy, 25 miles west 
of Venice. The noted church of S. Antonio is located here. Birth- 
place of G. B. Bassani, 1657; G. Rampini, 1680; Paganelli, about 
1700; Pente, 1860. 

Palermo, Italy. Large city in southwestern Sicily. Fifth in Italy 
in size. Birthplace of Giornovichi. 

Paris, France. Capital and metropolis, third in Europe in size. 
The Paris Conservatory was the first of the modern national schools. 
It is most influential, and one of the most eminent schools of Europe. 
Through the efforts of Viotti, 1788-91, the Théatre des Italiens was 
originated. The Opera Comique is on the site of the old Italiens. 
The older building was burned in 1887, and the present building was 
erected in 1898. The Concerts Spirituels are held on Sundays and 
on other days when the Opera is not open. Some of the conductors 
have been Mondonville, 1755-62; Gavinies, Leduc and Gossec jointly, 
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1773-79: Berthaume, 1783-91. The Conservatoire de Musique was 
founded in 1795. Auber was the director, 1842-71; Dubois, 1896- 
1905. Birthplace of Louis de Lully, Sr., 1664; Couperin, 1668; J. B. 
Dupont; J. P. Duport, 1741; Paisible, about 1745; LeDuc, about 
1748; Berthaume, 1752; Maucourt, about 1760; Grasset, about 1767; 
Lafont, 1781; Boucher, 1788; Battau, 1799; Saint-Leon, 1821; Saint- 
Saéns, 1835; Joncieres, 1839; Diemer, 1843; Godard, 1849; Chausson, 
1855; D’Erlanger, 1868. 


Parma, Italy. Small cathedral city, 60 miles northwest of Bologna. 
Its court music has been directed by Morigi, 1755-; Rolla, 1788. 
Birthplace of Motta, about 1690; Antonio Rolla, 1798. 


Pesaro, Italy. Small town on the Adriatic, 20 miles southeast 
of Rimini. Birthplace of Bini, about 1720; L. Thomassini, 1741. 


Pest, Hungary. Capital of Hungary, and formerly second city 
of the Empire in size. Located on the Danube, about 150 miles below 
Vienna. It has several orchestras, several conservatories, and other 
musical interests. Birthplace of Pollitzer, 1832; Hubay, 1858; Nachez, 
1859; Bloch, 1862; Stojanovitz, 1877. 


Prague, Czechoslovakia. Capital and chief center of art, liter- 
ature and general culture of the Czechs. Situated on the Moldau, 
about 115 miles south of Dresden. Associated with Dresden, Munich 
and Vienna musically. The Bohemian Philharmonic Orchestra was 
founded in 1895. The Conservatory was founded in 1811. Benne~ 
witz became director in 1882; Dvorak in 1901. Birthplace of Mysli- 
wecek, 1737; Jos. Reicha, about 1746; Kalliwoda, 1801; Sitt, 1850: 
J. M. Weber, 1854; Trneéek, 1858; Prochazka, 1864: Karbulka, 1866; © 
Navratil, 1867; Foerster, 1869; K. Hofman, 1872; Kubelik, 1880 
(Michle). 

Pressburg, Hungary. An imperial city in west Hungary, close 
to Austria, on the Danube, about 40 miles east of Vienna. Birth- 
place of Hummel, 1778; Hauser, 1802; Joachim, 1831 (Kitsee); 
Dohnanyi, 1877. 


Rio de Janiero, Brazil. Capital and largest city, and second 
in South America. Birthplace of Garcia, 1767. 


Rome, Italy. Large city in central Italy, very important his- 
torically. P. Raimondi was maestro of the Vatican (St. Peters) be- 
ginning in 1850. Anfossi was maestro at The Lateran (S. Giovanni 
in Laterano) beginning in 1791. The Liceo Musicale, formally 
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founded in 1877, has one of the best libraries in Italy. Birthplace 
of P. Castrucci, 1689; G. Mossi, end of seventeenth; C. Tessarini, 
1690; P. Raimondi, 1786. 


Rotterdam, Netherlands. Large city in western part. The con- 
servatory is called Musiekschool of the Maatschappij (National Soci- 
ety). It was founded in 1845. It was directed by Gernsheim, 1874; 
Perger, 1890. Birthplace of S. de Lange, 1840; Verhey, 1848. 

Rouen, France. Large city in the northern part, on the Seine, 
about 75 miles northwest of Paris. It has a cathedral, symphony con- 
certs and other musical activities. Birthplace of Chapelle, 1756. It 
is better known, however, from the burning of Joan of Arc, which 
occurred here in 1431. 


Rudolstadt, Germany. Small town in Thuringia, 25 miles south 
of Weimar. Capital of the principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 
Eberwein directed the court music, beginning in 1817. Birthplace of 
Grate 727 5 Jo Fe Schebert, 1770. 


Salzburg, Austria. Small city in west Austria, clase to Bavaria, 
and midway between Innsbruck and Linz. Capital of the crownland 
of the same name. Its music was notable in the sixteenth century. 


Birthplace of W. A. Mozart, 1756. 


Sondershausen, Germany. A small town in Thuringia, 35 miles 
northwest of Weimar. Capital of the principality of Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen. Its court music was notable in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Gottfried Hermann, who was born there in 1808, was director 
of the court music, beginning in 1844. 


Stettin, Germany. Imperial city in northeast Germany, near the 
mouth of the Oder, about 95 miles northeast of Berlin. Capital of 
the province of Pomerania. Birthplace of E. Behm, 1862. 


Stockholm, Sweden. Capital and largest city, more important 
musically in the nineteenth century than in earlier times. The Royal 
Academy was founded in 1739, and the Conservatory in 1771, making 
it the first in northern Europe. The Philharmonic Society was founded 
in 1859. Aulin was conductor, 1902-14. Berwald directed the Con- 
servatory, 1825-68. Birthplace of Roman, 1694; Berwald, 1796; Dente, 
1838; Aulin, 1866; Stenhammer, 1871; Berg, 1879. 

Stuttgart, Germany. Capital of Wiurtemberg, 40 miles south- 
east of Karlsruhe. Leading cultural city of southwest Germany. The 
court music was important from the sixteenth century. All music 
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is under royal patronage and it has often been developed with bril- 
liance. Among the court musicians are Brescianello, 1717; Lindpaint- 
ner, 1819; and Schillings, 1908-18. Samuel de Lange was director 
of the conservatory (now known as the Hochschule fiir Musik) be- 
ginning in 1894; and also leader of the Verein fiir Klassische Kirchen- 
musik, beginning in 1895. Birthplace of Hausler, 1761. 


Toulouse, France. Large city in southern part. Has a cathedral, 
opera and conservatory. Birthplace of Sainton, 1813; Vidal, 1863. 


Treves, Germany. Famous city in the Rhine province, on the 
Moselle, about 75 miles above Coblenz. Has an orchestra. Birth- 
place of Kottlitz, 1820. 


Turin, Italy. Fourth city of Italy. Capital of the ancient region 
of Piedmont, 100 miles southwest of Milan, and belonging alternately 
to France and Italy until 1814. Has a cathedral, a conservatory, and 
other musical enterprises. Polledro was court director of music, 1824- 
44. Birthplace of Guignon, 1702; F. de Giardini, 1716; Radicati, 
1778; L. Ardy; Polledro, 1781 (at Piova); Saint Lubin, 1805; Sinigag- 
lia, 1868; Casella, 1883. 


Venice, Italy. City in northern part on the Adriatic. Has the 
Cathedral of S. Marco, a music school known as the Ospitale della 
Pieta, and a more modern institution, the Liceo Benedetto Marcello, 
adopted by the municipality in 1877. Bossi was the director in 1895. 
Birthplace of Vivaldi; G. Gentili, 1668; T. Albinoni, 1674; A. Mar- 
cello, 1684; B. Marcello, 1686; Bigaglia, 1690; Madonis; Platti; Sir- 
men, about 1735; Dragonetti, 1763; Mares, 1793; Guarnieri, 1867; 
Renzato, 1888; Principe, 1889. 


Verona, Italy. Small city in northern Italy, midway between 
Milan and Venice, at the foot of the chief highway to the north 
through the Trentino. Birthplace of Torelli, 1650; dall’Abaco, 1662; 
Fridzeri, 1741. 


Versailles, France. Small town close to Paris. Residence of the 
royal family since the seventeenth century. Active musically, having 
a Court Orchestra, and other activities. Birthplace of R. Kreutzer, 
1766; A. Kreutzer, 1778. 


Vienna, Austria. Metropolis of the Danube region. Chief seat 
of government of the former Holy Roman Empire, and capital of 
Austria. Very prominent in music. Among the directors of the court 
music are Fux, 1715-41; Predieri, second from 1739, and first from 
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1746 to 1751; Hellmesberger Sr., from 1877. Fux was court com: 
poser in 1698; Mozart in 1787; and Teyber in 1793. Weingartner 
directed the Opern theater from 1908 to 1911; Richard Strauss from 
1919. Volks opera directed by Hegar, 1911; Weingartner, 1919-20. 
The oldest orchestra is the Tonkunstler Societit, founded in 1771, 
and known as the Haydn Verein since 1862. 

In 1808 the Musikalische Gesellschaft was founded, and this 
was replaced in 1812-13 by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, organ- 
ized under the patronage of Archduke Rudolf to sustain vocal and 
orchestral concerts; establish a music school; and found a library 
and museum. The leaders of the Gesellschaft concerts include 
J. Hellmesberger, 1850-59 and 1877-78; Rubinstein, 1871; Brahms, 
1872-75; von Perger, beginning in 1895. Its orchester-Verein, founded 
in 1860, was led after 1891, by Gradener. The librarian and archivist 
from 1866 was K. F. Pohl; followed in 1897 by Dr. Eusebius Man- 
dyczewski. 


The Wiener Philharmoniker was started in 1842. Esser was 
director beginning in 1847; Dessoff, in 1860; Weingartner, in 1908 
Gradener directed the Singakademie in 1892. 

The Konservatorium was organized in 1817 by the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde, and in 1909 was adopted by the government as an 
Akademie fiir Musik und darstellende Kunst. It was directed in 1851 
by J. Helmesberger, Sr.; by von Perger, 1899. Jansa directed the 
University music from 1834 to 1849. Birthplace of Holzberger, 1711; 
Wagenseil, 1715; L. Hoffmann, 1730; von Dittersdorf, 1739; Monn, 
1750; Lamotte, 1751; Teyber, 1754; Distler, 1760; Fr. Clement, 1784; 
Mayseder, 1789; G. Helmesberger, Sr., 1800; F. K. Fuchs, 1811; 
J. Dont, 1815; J. Helmesberger, Sr., 1828; von Perger, 1854; J. F. 
Wagner, 1856; Thomassin, 1858; C. Nowotny, 1858; von Reznicek, 
1860; Jacques-Dalcroze, 1865; E. T. Wolff, 1874; Szanto, 1877; 
Konta, 1880; Krenek, 1900. 


Vilna, Lithuania. City of moderate size, now the capital of the 
Lithuanian Republic. Birthplace of Janiewicz, 1761; Kazynski, 1812 


Warsaw, Poland. Capital of Poland since 1629, and one of the 
centers of cultural life. During the nineteenth century classed as the 
third city of Russia in size. Has court music, orchestra, music school 
and other musical activities. Mlynarski was director of the grand 
opera, 1899-1903, and from 1918. Mlynarski and Prochazka have 
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conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra. Birthplace of Durand, 1770; 
Lotto, 1840; Brzezinski, 1867; Waghalter, 1881. 


Weimar, Germany. Small city in Thuringia, 60 miles southwest 
of Leipzig. Capital of the grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
and since 1770 noted for literature, art and general culture. Has 
court music. Lassen directed it in 1858. Birthplace of Kranz, 1754; 
Eberwein, 1784. 


Weissenfels, Germany. A small Thuringian town, 20 miles 
southwest of Leipzig. Birthplace of Heinichen, 1683. 


Wiesbaden, Germany. Noted health resort, near Mayence, but 
on the right bank of the Rhine. Principal city of the duchy of 
Hesse-Nassau. Has an orchestra and various music schools. A. 
Fuchs directed the older conservatory beginning in 1892. Birthplace 
of Maas, 1852. 


Zerbst, Germany. Small city in Anhalt, 20 miles southeast of 
Magdeburg. Until 1797 it was the capital of the principality of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, and later was a residence of the dukes of Anhalt. 
The court music was directed by Fasch, 1722; J. G. Rollig, 1758-90. 
Birthplace of K. F. C. Fasch, 1736; J. A. C. Koch, first part of 
eighteenth. 


Zurich, Switzerland. Largest city in Switzerland, and capital 
of the canton of Zurich. Noted educationally during the nineteenth 
century. Has a university, conservatory, and other musical interests. 
Hegar directed the subscription concerts and the Sangerverein, begin- 
ning in 1865, and directed the conservatory when it was founded 
in 1876 as the Stadtische Musikschule. Fassbaender conducted the 
Harmonie concerts, 1911-20. Birthplace of Zeughier, 1805; W. 
Schulthess, 1894; von Glenck, 1883; Wladigeroff, 1898. 


Table I. 


Anniversary List by Years. 


In the following table the order of the names is based upon the 
months in which the birth or death occurred, where this is known. 
Where the records are incomplete the name is placed at the end of 
the list for the same year. Where the year is only approximate the 
name is followed by a question mark (?). Where a composer is 
known -to have been active at a certain time and the dates are not 
even approximately known the name is followed by the letters fl, 
the usual abbreviation for flourished. For those who desire to com- 
plete parts of the table as opportunity offers each year from 1650 
is included, although for many of them no births or deaths of com- 
posers of violin concertos are known. 


1610 Uccellini b.? 

1617 K. Forster II b. 

1620 Vierdank b.? 

1630 Antonii b.? 

1632 J. B. Lully b. Nov. 29. 

1640 Bononcini b. 

1644 G. B. Vitali b.; Laurenti b 

1645 Muffat b. 

1648 Gravius b. Nov. 19. 

1650 Torelli b.; di Manzia b. 

1651 

1652 

1653 Corelli b. Feb. 12. 

1654 

1655 

1656 

1657 Bassani b. 

1658 

1659 Scarlatti b.? 

1660 Vivaldi b.?; Bonporti b.?; Taglietti b.; Androvandini b.; T. Vitali b.?; 
Finger b.; Fux b. 

1661 

1662 

1663 Albergati b. 

1664 L. Lully b. Aug. 4. 

1665 

1666 
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526 


1667 
1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 
1673 
1674 
1675 


1676 
1677 
1678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 


1686 
1687 
1688 
1639 
1690 
1691 
1692 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 
1697 


1698. 


1699 
1700 
1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 
1708 
1709 
1710 
weet 
72 
1713 
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Pepusch b. 
Couperin b. Nov. 10; Gentili b.; Gregori b. 
Corbett b. 


K. Forster II d. March 1; Dieupart b.?; Manfredini b. 

Albinoni b.; Geminiani b. 

dall’Abaco b. July 12; Venturini b.?; Bonporti b?; Visconti b.; Schut- 
tleworth b. 

Somis b. 


Bononcini d. Nov. 19; Sarri b.; Aubert b. 
Zelenka b. Oct. 16 

Rampini b.; Linike b.? 

Telemann b. March 14; Valentini b.? 


Graupner b. Jan. 13; Heinichen b. April 17; Rameau b. Sept. 25. 
A. Marcello b. 

Handel b. Feb. 23; Bach b. March 21; J. F. Alberti bs; G. M. Alberti b.; 
Veracini b. 

B. Marcello b. Aug. 1; Porpora b. Aug. 19 

Birckenstock b. Feb. 19; en ee alliance: ie 22; Pisendel b. Dec. 26. 
J. F. Fasch b. April 15; Predieri b. Sept. 15; Gregori b.; Manfredini b. 
Castrucci b. 

Stolzel b. Jan. 13; Babell b.; Barsanti b.?; Tessarini b. 


Partin beA prik 6 3G ob a Vitalieds Oct wel. 

Chr. Foerster b. Nov. 30; Locatelli b.; G. Sam martini b. 
Leo b. Aug. 5; Roman b. Oct. 26. 

Finger fl.; Defesch b.?; Bitti b.? 

Hurlebusch be Prince. Johann Ernst b. 

Quantz b. Jan. 30; Leclair b. May 10; Pfeifer b.; Cattaneo b? 
G. G. Wagner b. April 5; J. G. Graun b. 

J. A. Hasse b. March 25; J. C. Hertel b. 

Festing b.; Monn b.?; Schiassi b.?; G. B. Sammartini b.?; Frick b.? 
K. H. Graun b. May 7; Schickard b.? 

Guignon b. Feb. 10. 

Dubourg b. 


Bachschmidt b. Dec. 7; Piantanida b. 
G. Martini b. April 25; Lampugnani b.? 
Hoeckh b. Jan. 22; J. N. Fischer b.; Neruda b. 
Schiebe b. May 3; Torelli d.; Riepel b.; Tzarth b. 
Gelinek b. Aug. 8; Franz Benda b. Nov. 25; Salulini b. 
Pergolesi b. Feb. 3; Avison b.?; Boyce b.; i F. Alberti d.; Motta fl. 
ntenes b. Sept. 17; Mondonville b. Dec. 25. 
atti 


Stanley b. Jan. 17; Corelli d. Jan. 18; Benda b. April 16; L. Lully d. 


1714 
7A5) 
1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 
1720 
1721 
Li22 
23 
1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 


1728 
1729 


1730 
1731 
1732 
38 


1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 


1744 
1745 


1746 


1747 
1748 


1749 
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Giranek b.? 

Wagenseil b. Jan. 15; Prince Johann Ernst d. Aug. 1; Hempel b. ° 
Woldemar d. Jan. —; Giardini b. April 12; Bassani d. Oct. 1. 

J. W. A. Stamitz b. June 19. 

J. H. Rolle b. Dec. 23. 

Ciampi b? 

Kunzen b. Sept. 22; Bini d.? 

Aspelmayr b.?; Raab b.? 

Enderle b. May 21; Nardini b.; Dieter b. 

Babell d. Sept. 23; Lefebvre b. 

Wiedner b.?; G. G. Lang b.? 

Scarlatti d. Oct. 24; Pereyra b.? 

B. G. Laurenti d. Jan. 18; Gavinies b. May 26; Starzer b. 

Anfossi b. April 25; J. W. Hertel b. Oct. 9; Touchemoulin b.?; Graf b.; 
Lohlein b 

Lolli b.? 

rae d. May 12; Heinichen d. July 16; Gruber b. Sept. 22; Man- 
redi b. 

Bode b. Jan. 16; L. Hoffmann b.?; Lolli b. 

Pugnani b. Nov. 27; Vachon b.; Seyfert b.; C. Cannabich b. 
Angermeyer d. Feb. 23; F. J. Haydn b. April 1; A. J. Liber b. 
Birckenstock d. Feb. 26; Couperin d. Sept. 12; Ignazio Raimondi b.; 
Leffloth d. 

Shuttleworth d. 

Albergati d. June 22; Sirmen b.; Messier b.? Dietz b. 

Pergolesi d. March 16; Ign. Franzl b. June 3; K. F. C. Fasch b. Nov. 18; 
Kress d. 

Mysliweéek b. March 9; Torri d. July 6; J. M. Haydn b. Sept. 14; 
Sighicelli b.; Davaux b. 

F. W. Herschel b. Nov. 15; Ferrari b.; Kichler b. 

Wanhal b. May 12; B. Marcello d. July 24; von Dittersdorf b. Nov. 2. 
Eichner b. Feb. 9; Schwanberg b. Dec. 23; Dieupart d.; Kammel b.; 
Giordani b.; G. Sammartini d. 

Fux d. Feb. 14; Fridzeri b. Feb. 16; Barthelemon b. July 27; Pichel b. 
Sept. 15; Duport b. Nov. 27; Bonporti d.; L. Thomassini b. 
dall’Abaco d. July 12; Baumgartner b. Aug. 11; Zucarri b.?; Gregori d. 
Boccherini b. Feb. 19; Vivaldi d.; W. Cramer b.? ; 

Beer b. May 18; Leo d. Oct. 31; A. Fischer b. 

Salomon b. Feb. 2; Venturini d. April 18; F. W. H. Benda b. July 15; 
F. A. Ernst d. Dec. 3; Chr. Foerster d. Dec. 6; Zelenka d. Dec. 22; 
Saint Georges b. Dec. 25; Albinoni d.?; Giornovichi b.;-Veichtner b.; 
Paisable b. 

Cambini b. Feb. 13; K. Stamitz b. May 7; F. L. Benda b.; J. Reicha b.; 
Gervais b 

Vitali d. 

E. A. Foerster b. Jan 28; Neefe b. Feb. 5; Corbett d.; Leduc b.: 
Babbi b.; Teniers b.; Mestrino b. 

Edelmann b. May 6; Puppo b. June 12; Javurek b. Sept. 21; Guerillot b. 
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G. M. Alberti d. Feb. 18; Bach d. July 28; Woldemar b. Sept. 17; 
Barsanti d.?; Veracini d.; Henry b.?; A. Marcello d.; Monn b.?; P. 
Fuchs b. 

C. Haack b. Feb. 18; Campagnoli b. Sept. 10; Birnbach b.; Lamotte b.; 
Stegmann b. 

Castrucci d. March 7; Rainpruhter b. May 17; Pepusch d. July 20; 
Festing d. July 24; Reichardt b. Nov. 25; G. N. Laurenti d. Dec. 26; 
J. Benda d.; J. Fodor b.?; Berthaume b.; Conti d.; Borghi b. 

Aubert d. May 19; Viotti b. May 23; Schenk b. Nov. 30; Fiorillo b.; 
A. Stamitz b.; Somis d.; Capuzzi b. 

Teyber b. Sept. 8; J. C. Hertel d. Oct. —; J. A. Stamitz b. Nov. 25; 
F. A. Hoffmeister b.; Lem b.; Kranz b. 

Willing b. May 2; Pisendel d. Nov. 25; von Winter b. 

Mozart b. Jan. 27; G. G. Winter d. March 23; Chapelle b. Aug. —; 
Schick b. Oct. —; P. Wranitzky b. Dec. 30; Guislain b.?; Bleisener b.?; 
Duttillieu b. 

J. W. A. Stamitz d. March 27; Alessandro Rolla. bo April’ 922; 
Schall b. April 28; Pleyel b. June 1; Dieter b. June 13; Schick b.; 
Frick d.; Grosse b.;-Jos. Schubert b.? 

Blasius b.; April 23; Roman d. Oct. 19; W. Liber b. Oct. 31; J. F. 
Fasch d.?; Defesch d.; Cattaneo d. 

Handel d. April 14; Puppo b. June 12; Graun, Jr. d. Aug. 8; Krom- 
mer b. Dec. 5; Lévéque b. 

Graupner d. May 10; Brandl b. Nov. 14; Brooks b.; Distler b,; Mau- 
court b.?; F. Haack b.; Otter b.; Rossi b. 

Giranek d. Jan. 16; Dussek b. Feb. 9; A. Wranitzky b.; Pfeifer d. 
Geminiani d. Sept 16; Janiewicz b.?; Tietz b. 

Gyrowetz b. Feb. 19; Dragonetti b. April 7; Bonnet b. April 23; F. 
Danzi b. Mav 15; Demar b. June 29; Ritter b. July 2; Somis d. 
Aug. 14; Freubel b. 

Locatelli d. April 1: Rameau d. Sept. 12; Leclair d. Oct. 22; Alday d.; 
K. Cannabich b.; Giaij d. 

Molter d. Jan. 12; Hampeln b. Tan. 30; Cartier b. May 28; Prince 
Johann Ernst d. Aug. 1; Ryba b. Oct. 26; Hurlebusch b. Dec. 16. 
Wesley b. Feb. 24; Porpora d. Feb. —-; R. Kreutzer b. Nov. 16; J. F. 
Eck b.; J. H. Loewe b.; J. Eichhorn b.? 
A. Romberg b. April 27; Telemann d. June 25; de Volder b. July 27; 
B. Romberg b. Nov. 12; Garcia b.; Péssinger b.?; Dubourg d. 
Pauwels b. Nov. 24. 

Elsner b. June 29; Grasset b.; Haigh b. 

Wittasek b. Feb. 22; Tartini d. Feb. 26; Schneider b. April 9; Avison 
d. May 9; Ferd. Franz] b. May 24; Krug b. June 22; H. A. Hoffmann 
b. June 24; Beethoven b. Dec. 16; J. F. Schubert b. Dec. 17; Nasci b.; 
et b.; Zulehner b.; Spourney fl.; Tessarini d. Traversa b.; Kurz- 
weil b? 

Baillot b. Oct. 1: J. G. Graun d. Oct. 27; Festa b. 

Mondonville d. Oct. 8; Vander Plancken b. Oct. 23; Seyfert d. Dec. 12; 
Hoeckh d. 

Quantz d. July 12: Lottin b. Nov. 19. 

Rode b. Feb. 16; Eck b.; Wiedner d.? 
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Guignon d. April 30; G. B. Sammartini d. June 15; Libon b. Aug. 17; 

J. A. André b. Oct. 6; von Spengel b. 

Lindley b. March 4; J. V. Dont b. April 15; Scheibe d. April 22; 

T. Powell b. 

Moralt b. Jan. 10; Wagenseil d. March 1; Manfredi d. July 12; Leduc b.; 

Kummer b.; Giorgio b.; Eichner d.; Lefebvre d. 

Blanchard b. Feb. 7; A. Kreutzer b. Sept 3; Gasparini d. Oct. 11; 

Hummel b. Nov. 14; Radicati b.; Weiss b.; Tzarth d. 

Wm. Boyce d. Feb. 7; Zinkeisen b. June 3; Ancot Sr. b. Oct. 22; 

Gelinek d. Dec. 5; Holzbogen d. 

Salulini d. Jan. 29; Sors b. Feb. 17; Fr. Clement b. Nov. 17; Puhl fl; 

Ferrari d.; Neruda d.; Bachschmidt d.? 

Mysliwecek d. Feb. 4; Uber b. April 22; Habeneck b. June 1; Polledro 

b. June 10; M. F. A. Kahler b. July 20; Kunzel d. July; Guenée b. 

Aug. 19; Matthai b. Oct. 30; Luce-Varlet b. Dec. 1; Lafont b. Dec. 1; 

Lohlein d. Dec. 17; Lamotte d.; Paisable d. 

F. Hofmeister b. Jan. 24; Auber b. Jan. 29; Mazas b. Sept. 23; Riepel 

d. Oct. 23; Blumenthal b. Nov. 1; Piantanida d. 

Holzbauer d. April 7; Koch d. June 20; Dimler d. Oct. 14; J. A. Hasse 

d. Dec. 16; Simon b.; A. Bohrer b.; August Abel b. 

Henning b. Jan. 31; Paganini b. Feb. 18; Fetis b. March 25; Spohr b. 

April 5; G. Martini d. Aug. 3; Eberwein b. Oct. 10; Clement b. Nov. 

19; Ferdinand Ries b. Nov. 28; Crémont b.; Raab d. 

J. H. Rolle d. Dec. 29; Messier d.; M. Bohrer b. 

Grandfond b. Feb. —; Franz Benda d. March 7; Stanley d. May 9; 

Aspelmayr ‘d. Aug. 9; C. M. Weber b. Dec. 18; P. Raimondi b. Dec. 

20; Pixis b.; F. Cramer b. 

Starzer d. April 22; Guhr b. Oct. 30; Cudmore b. 

Boucher b. April 11; Kammell d. 

Wery b. May 9; J. W. Hertel d. June 14; Mestrino d. July —; Maurer 

b. Aug. 8; Mayseder b. Oct. 26; Grosse d. 

Vaccari b. March 15; Femy b. Oct. 4; Lipinski b. Oct. 30; Enderle d. 

Mozart d. Dec. 5; Lindpaintner b. Dec. 9; Bagge d. 

Herschel d. 

Benesch b. Jan. 11; L. Hoffmann d. March 17; F. L. Benda d. March 

27; Simon b. April —; Nardini d. May 7; Pechatschek b. July 4; Stuntz 

b. July 25; Snel b. July 30; Bode b. Dec. 13; Steinmetz b.; G. Mares b.; 

Chartrain d.; Jos. Strauss b. 

Jansa b. March 23; Edelmann d. July 17; Gahrich b. Sept. 16. 

J. Boehm b. March 4; Graf d. Aug. 19; Reicha d. 

Giorgetti b. June 25; Berwald b. July 23; Ghebart b. Nov. 20; Gruber 
Nov. 22; J. C. G. Loewe b. Nov. 30; Giardini d. Dec..17. 

F. P. Schubert b. Jan. 31; Anfossi d. Feb. —. 

Giordani d. Jan. 4; Neefe d. Jan. 26; Cannabich d. Feb. 22; Danzi d. 

April 17; Antonio Rolla b. April 18; Duttillieu d. June 28; Lindner b. 

July 5; Pugnani d. July 15; Distler d.; Sirmen d.? 

Lvoff b. May 25; Saint Georges d. June 12; Ancot, Jr. b. July 6; 

Cramer d. Oct. 5; von Dittersdorf d. Oct. 24; Taglichbeck b. Dec. 31; 
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Meerts b. Jan. 6; Réllig d. March 4; Hellmesberger b. April 24; K. F. C. 
Fasch d. Aug. 3; Gavinies d. Sept. 9. : 

Kalliwoda b. Feb. 21; Hempel d. May 4; Touchemoulin d. Oct. 25; 
Ghys b.; K. Stamitz d.; J. A. Fischer d. 

deBériot b. Feb. 20; Berthaume d. March 20; Hubert Ries b. April 
1; Grund b. May —; Hanssens b. July 12; Molique b. Oct. 7; Lolli d.; 
Ignazio Raimondi d.; G. Griinberg b.; Grund b.; Vachon d. 


Rollig d. March 4; Schwanberg d. April 5; Pauwels d. June 3; Magnien 
b. Nov. 19; Giornovichi d. Nov. 21; P. Fuchs d. 

F. A. Ernest d. Jan. 13; Pichel d. Jan. 23; Conti d. Jan. 24; Wichtl b. 
Feb. 2; Joh. Hartmann b. May 14; Boccherini d. May 28; Birnbach d. 
May 29; Javurek d. May —; Saint Lubin b. July 5; Willing d. Sept. 1; 
Kudelski b. Nov. 17; Jupin b. Nov. 30; Guerillot d.; Zeughier b.; 
Gervais d.? 

Veit b. Jan. 19; Slavik b. March 26; K. Cannabich d. May 1; J. M. 
Haydn d. Aug. 10; Randel b. Oct. 6; Pott b. Nov. 7. 

Gerke b. July 13; Cavallini b. Aug. 30; Kranz d. 

Thomassini d. April 25; G. Herrmann b. May 15; Haumann b. July 3; 
Barthelemon d. July 23; P. Wranitzky d. Sept 28; N. Louis b. Nov. 30; 
Bignami b. Dec. 6; Villoing b. 

F. B. Mendelsshon b. Feb. 3; Pacius b. March 14; Bessems b. April 6; 
F. J. Haydn d. May 31; Titl b. Oct. 5; A. J. Liber d. 

David b. Jan. 19; Bull b. Feb. 5; Nicolai b. June 9; Fischel b. 

F. K. Fuchs b. Feb. 11; Guislain d. March 2; Taubert b. March 21; 
Hiller b. Oct. 24; J. F. Schubert d. Oct. —; Beer d.; I. Franz d. ' 
F. A. Hoffmeister d. Feb. 9; Dussek d. March 20; Rainpruhter d. 
April —; Singelee b. Sept. 25; Kazynski b. Dec. 18; J. Rietz b. Dec. 28; 
Fiorillo d. 

H. Wolff b. Jan. 1; I. Raimondi d. Jan. 14; G. A. Macfarren b. 
March 2; Sainton b. June 5; Wallace b. July 1. 

H. W. Ernst b. May 6; F. W. H. Benda d. June 19; Reichardt d. 
June 27; Stér b. June 29; Babbi d. 

Artot b. Jan. 25; J. Dont b. March 2; Alard b. March 8; Salomon d. 
May 28; Glover b. June 19; Sivori b. Oct. 25; Schick d. Dec. 10; 
J. H. Loewe d.; Ryba d. 

Woldemar d. Jan. —; Prume b. June 3; S. Saloman b. Oct. 2; Bona b. 
Nov. 3; Lévéque d.; Franco-Mendes b. 

E. Franck b. Oct. 5; N. W. Gade b. Oct. 22; Steveniers b. 

Litolff b. Feb. 6; Bazzini b. March 11; Capuzzi d. March 18; Engel 
b. July 6; Dancla b. Dec. 19; Duport d. Dec. 31. 

Léonard b. April 7; Hennig b. April 23; Farmer b. May 19; C. Haack 
d. Sept. 28; Chaine b. Dec. 1; A. Wranitsky d. 

Teniers d. Feb. 12; Vieuztemps b. Feb. 20; Kottlitz b. Sept. 27; 
A. Stamitz d.; J. A. Stamitz d.? 

Saint-Léon b. April 17; A. Romberg d. Nov. 10; Chapelle d. 

Uhlig b. Feb. 15; Davaux d. Feb. 22; Uber d. March 2; Raff b. May 27; 
F. W. Herschel d. Aug. 23; Teyber d. Nov. 18; Dieter d.; Hauser b. 
Lalo b. Jan. 27; Kettenus b. Feb. 22; Radicati d. April 14; Witting b. 
Sept. 8; E. A. Foerster d. Noy. 12. 
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B. A. G. Mueller b. Jan. 25; Wiierst b. Feb. 22; Viotti d. March 3; 
Eichberg b. June 13; Reinecke b. June 23; Huellweck b. Oct. 8; 
Fiorillo d? 

Winding b. March 24; Moralt d. Oct. 7; Fridzeri d. Oct. 16; von 
Winter d. Oct. 18; Reissmann b. Nov. 14; Cambini d. Dec. 29. 

Bott b. March 9; F. Danzi d. April 14; Stegman d. May 27; C. M. 
Weber d. June 5; Lottin d.; Sighicelli d.; Lem d. 

Fr. Béhm b. March 11; Beethoven d. March 26; Mollenhauer b. April 
12; Puppo d. April 19; Pdssinger d. Aug. 19; Seifriz b. Oct. 9; Cam- 
pagnoli d. Nov. 6; Youssoupow b. 

Freubel d. May 21; J. Fodor d. Oct. 3; F. P. Schubert d. Nov. 29; 
Hohnstock b. 

Mueller-Berghaus b. April 14; Ancot Jr. d. June 5; Dietrich d. Aug. 28. 
Chéri b. March 14; Lassen b. April 13; Goldmark b. May 18; Garcin 
b. July 11; V. P. M. Sighicelli b. July 30; J. Dupuis b. Oct. 21; Rode 
d. Nov. 25; Casorti b. Nov. 27; Rubinstein b. Nov. 28; Remenyi b.; 
J. J. White b.; Weiss d.; Garcia d 

Krommer d. Jan. 8; Kreutzer d. June 6; Joachim b. June 28; Lauterbach 
b. July 24; Wanhall d. Aug. 26; E. Singer b. Oct. 14; Pleyel d. Nov. 14. 
A. Kreutzer d. Aug. 31; Damrosch b. Oct. 22; Demar d. 

Brahms b. May 7; Slavik d. May 30; Pollitzer b. July 23; Cusins b. Oct. 
14; Adelburg b. Nov. 1; Ferd. Franzl d. Nov. 19; J. V. Dont d. Dec. 14. 
M. F. Kahler d. Feb. 17; Colyns b. Nov. 24. 

Blumenstengel b. Jan. 7; Abel b. Jan. 14; Besekirsky b. Jan. 26; Wieni- 
awski b. July 10; Jos Schubert d July 28; Schall d. Aug. 10; Krygell b. 
Sept 18; hae yes b. Oct. 7; Saint Saéns b. Oct. 9; Matthai d. Nov. 
4; Alday d. 

E. Hartmann b. Feb. 21; Agiieros b. March 21; Otter d. Sept. 1; 
Schenk d. Dec. 29; Vasilevic b. 

Zenger b. Feb. 2; Antonio Rolla d. May 19; Brandl d. May 26; 
Dubois b. Aug. 24; Urban b. Aug. 27; Wesley d. Oct. 11; Hummel 
d. Oct 17; Hartog b. Oct. 24. 

Bruch b. Jan. 6; Ferd. Ries d. Jan. 13; Dente b. Jan. 23; Libon d. 
Feb. 5;:Thieriot b. April 7; Ten Brink b. Nov. 4; Zinfieisen d. Nov. 28. 
Schneider d. Jan. 19; F. Listemann b. March 25; Jonciéres b. April 12; 
Jehin b. April 18; Jupin d. June 12; Sors d. July 8; Gernsheim b. July 
17; Lafont d. Aug. 23; Grasset d. Aug. 25; Holmes b. Nov. 7; Wit- 
tasek d. Dec. 7; Festa d. 

Jacoby b. Feb. 13; de Lange b. Feb. 22; Tacchinardi b. March 10; 
Zoeller b. March 28; Tschaikowsky b. May 7; Paganini d. May 27; 
Pechatschek d. Sept 15; Svendsen b. Sept. 30; Gotz b. Dec. 17; 
de Munck b. Dec. 21; Lotto b. Dec. 22. 

Cudmore d. Jan. —; de Volder d. June 27; B: Romberg-d. Aug. 13; 
Dvorak b. Sept. 8; Alessandro Rolla d. Sept. 15; Hegar b. Oct. 11; 
Consolo b.; Franco-Mendes d; Cartier d. 
Krug d. Jan. 13; Fritze b. Feb. 17; Bleisener d. Feb. —; Venzl b. March 
26; J. A. André d. April 5; Massenet b. May 12; Labor b. June 29; 
R. Becker b. Aug. 11; Baillot d. Sept. 15; Pixis d. Oct. 20; Clement d. 
Nov. 3; d’Arienzo b. Dec. 23; Becker b.; Witvogel d.; H. A. Hoff- 
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Diémer b. Feb. 14; Woycke b. June 19; Witte b. Nov. 16; Bernard 
b. Nov. 28. 

Rauchenecker b. March 8; Hampeln d. March 23; R. Hoffmann b. 
April 30; Gradener b. May 8; Grammann b. June 3; Rifer b. June 7; 
Brassin b. June 10; Metzdorf b. June 28; C. Bohm b. Sept. 11; Mathieu 
b. Oct. 16; Balthasar-Florence b. Oct. 21. 

Widor b. Feb. 24; Auer b. June 7; Artot d. July 20; Wilhelmj b. Sept. 
12; Bartlett b. Dec. 28; Stocker b. 

Crémont d. March 12; Ludwig b. April 4; Franz Ries b. April 7; 
Dragonetti d. April 16; Ritter d. Aug. 1; Lindner b. Aug. 1; Taudou 
b. Aug. 24; Brill b. Nov. 7; Courvoisier b. Nov. 12. 

P. Scharwenka b. Feb. 25; Haarklou b. May 13; Papini b. Aug. 1; 
M. Carl b. Aug. 2; Mackenzie b. Aug. 22; Eichborn b. Oct. 30; F. B. 
Mendelssohn d. Noy. 30; Klughardt b. Nov. 30; Guenée d. 

F. K. Fiichs d. Jan. 7; Marsick b. March 9; H. Chevallier b. May 12; 
Verhey b. June 10; Seitz b. June 12; Ancot, Sr. d. July 12; Guhr d. 
July 22; Bignami d. Aug. 2; Vaccari d. Aug. 5; Ghys d, Aug. 22; 
Janiewicz d.; Margulies b.; Jockisch b.; McCoy b. 

Vander Plancken d. Feb. 9; Habeneck d. Feb. 18; Nicolai d. May 11; 
Prume d. July 14; Godard b. Aug. 18; Krug b.; Mazas d. 

Saint Lubin d. Feb. 13; Gyrowetz d. March 19; Wiltberger b. April 
17; Piot b. April 27; Blumenthal d. May 9; Sitt b. Sept. 21; Schatz 
b. Sept. 23; Necke b. Nov. 8; Lange-Miiller b. Dec. 1; Holter b. 
Dec. 13; E. Herrmann b. Dec. 18; Bretén b. Dec. 29; Conus b. 

Hille b. May 31; Bona b. 

Vegrich b. Jan. 24; Sluni¢ko b. March 23; Eberhardt b. March 29; 
Sauret b. May 22; Maas b. June 21; Hans Huber b. June 28; Stanford 
b. Sept. 30; A. Bohrer d 

Koessler b. Jan. 1; Uhlig d. Jan. 3; Sartorio b. March 30; Zajik b. 
May 4; B. Hollaender b. June 8; Polledro d. Aug. 15; P. Raimondi 
d= Oct=-30; 

von Perger b. Jan. 10; A. M. Foerster b. Feb. 2; Elsner d. April 18; 
Zuschneid b. May 29; Nielson b. June 9; Moszkowski b. Aug. 23; J. M. 
Weber b. Nov. 9; H. A. Lang b. 

Chausson b. Jan. 21; G. Hollander b. Feb. 15; Lindley d. June 13; 
Kauffmann b. June 17; Paur b. Aug. 29; Ribner b. Oct. 26; Kohler 
b. Nov. 29; A. Mendelssohn b. Dec. 26; King b.° 

Martucci b. Jan. 6; Sinding b. Jan. 11; Kes b. Feb. 16; Scharwenka- 
Stressow b. Feb. 25; J. F. Wagner b. March 20; Lindpaintner d. Aug. 
21; Luce-Varlet d. 

Helsted b. Jan. 30; Cliffe b. May 2; Elgar b. June 2; Schoenefeld b. 
Oct. 4; N. Louis d. Dec. —; Wassmann b 

R. Franck b. Jan. 3; Thomassin b. Feb. 11; Ferroni b. Feb. 17; Mat- 
thai b. Feb. 19; E. Séchting b. Feb. 22; Hilf b. March 14; Tirindelli 
b. May 5; Trnecek b. May 16; Shelley b. June 8; Mann b. July 15; 
G. Ernest b. July 15; Ysaye b. July 16; A. Fuchs b. Aug. 6; Nowotny b. 


Sept. 13; Hubay b. Sept. 15; Major b. Dec. 13; Blanchard d. Dec. 18; 
Holm b. Dec. 24. 
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Halir b. Feb. 1; L. Mendelssohn b. March 25; Gompertz b. April 27; 
Ondriéek b. April 29; Nachéz b. May 1; Stuntz d. June 18; Sansone 
b. Aug. 13; Rosel b. Aug. 23; Riiter b. Sept. 7; Klengel b Sept. 29; 
Spohr d. Oct. 22; Liapounow b. Nov. 18; Ashton b. Dec. 9; J. B. 
Foerster b. Dec. 30. ’ 
Venth b. Feb. 10; Hugo Wolf b. March 13; Kummer d. April 1; 
André d. April 1; Heubner b. April 8; von Rezniéek b. May 4; Enna 
b. May 13; A. Gade b. May 28; Woyrsch b. Oct. 8; Kéttlitz d. Oct. 26. 
Noren b. Jan. 6; Simon d. Feb. 10; B. Dessau b. March 1; Snel d. 
March 10; Kénnemann b March 12; Stoeving b. May 7; M. Eichhorn 
b. June 21; Arensky b. July 30; Lipinski d. Dec. 16; Boucher d. Dec. 29. 
Bloch b. Jan. 5; Centola b. March 2; Le Borne b. March 10; Behm b. 
April 8; Huss b. June 21; F. E. Koch b. July 3; Severn b. Dec. 10; 
Van Westerhout b. Dec. —; Nélck b.; G. Mares d. 
Ortmans b. Jan. 3; Delius b. Jan. 29; Meerts d. May 12; Weingartner 
b. June 2; Mayseder d. Nov. 21; Moor b.; Tidebohl b. 
Veit d. Feb. 16; Prochazka b. Feb. 23; Halvorsen b. March 15; Nielsen 
b. June 9; Strauss b. June 11; Beer-Walbrun b. June 29; Gahrich d. 
See 15; F. Hofmeister d. Sept. 30; Randel d. Oct. 27; Lauber b. 
Gane. 
Ertel b. Jan.. 22; Hubl b. Jan. 27; Scheve b. Feb. 13; S. Macpherson 
b. March 29; de Boeck b. May 9; Zeughier d. June 15; Jaques-Dal- 
croze b. July 6; Glazounow b. Aug. 10; H. W. Ernst d. Oct. 8; Wallace 
d. Oct. 12; Drake b. Nov. 26; Kronke b. Nov. 29; Sibelius b. Dec. 8; 
Rabus b. Dec. —; von Spengel d; Althaus b. 
W. Kahler b. Jan. 2; Dunn b. Feb. 10; Bendix b. March 28; Busoni b. 
April 1; M. Anzoletti b. June 4; Karbulka b. June 24; Gunkel b. July 
25; Seiffert b. July 25; Aulin b. Sept. 10; Jos. Strauss d. Dec. 2; Kalli- 
woda d. Dec. 2. 
Kryjanowsky b. Feb. 24; M. Bohrer d. Feb. 28; Strube b. March 3; 
Giorgetti d. March 23; Navratil b. April 24; C. G. Henning d. April 
—; Guarnieri b. June 5; Danning b. June 16; Straesser b. June 27; 
Casorti d. Sept. 28; Taglichbeck d. Oct. 5; Wery d. Oct. 6; Brzezinski 
b. Nov. 6; F. Giorgetti d 
Seybold b. Jan. 6; Miersch b. Jan. 18; Eberwein d. March 2; Berwald 
d. April 2; Schillings b. April 19; D’Erlanger b. May 29; Sinigaglia b. 
Aug. 14; Kihnel b. Sept. 30; Bessems d. Oct. 19. 
Conus b. Jan. 18; Fassbaender b. Jan. 28; J. C. G. Loewe d. April 20; 


‘Pfitzner b. May 5; Molique d. May 10; S. Wagner b. June 6; Andersen 


b. Oct. 15; Halm b. Oct. 26; Moret b. 

Folville b. Jan. 5; Battu d. Jan. 17; Ghebart d. Jan. 22; Coerne b. 
Feb. 27; de Bériot d. April 8; Suter b. April 28; Stojowski b. May 
2; J. Dupuis d. June 20; Mlynarski b. July 18; von Kunits b. July 30; 
Cords b. Oct. 12; Saint-Léon d. Dec. 2; J. V. Novak b. Dec. 5; Lvoff 
d. Dec. 28; Kazynski d. 

Stenhammar b. Feb. 7; Reuss b. March 6; Fétis d. March 26; Hans- 
sens d. April 8; Auber d. May 13; d’Ambrosio b. June 13; Hutcheson b. 
July 20; Rothstein b. Nov. 23; Benham b. 

Juon b. March 8; Schrattenholz ‘b. Aug. 24; Stock b. Nov. 11; A. 
Huber b. Nov. 13; K. Hofman b. Dec. 12; Perosi b. Dec. 20. 
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1886 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
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Benesch d. Feb. 11; Reger b. March 19; Brogi b. March 25; Henning 
d. April 18; David d. July 18; Zimmermann b. July 19; Weissmann b 
Aug. 15; Hellmesberger d. Aug. 16; Adelburg d. Oct. 20; Jongen b. 
Dec. 14. 

Leichtentritt b. Jan. 1; Cavallini d. Jan. 7; Marteau b. March 31; 
Dost b. May 26; E. Wolff b. Dec. 4. 

Jansa d. Jan. 25; Melartin b. Feb. 7; A. Bachmann b. March 20; Denéréaz 
b. July 31; Coleridge-Taylor b. Aug. 15; Singelee d. Sept. 29; Wall 
b. Sept. 29; Wynen b. Nov. 17; Steiner b. Dec. 12; Essek b. 

J. Boehm d. March 28; Fusella b. April 16; Bérresen b. June 2; Schelling 
b. July 26; Reed b. July 29; Ruegger b. Nov. 17; Gotz d. Dec. 3; 
Karlowicz b. Dec. 11; Emborg b. Dec. 22. 

Stahr b. Jan. 30; Nowowiejski b. Feb. 7; Bortkiewicz b. Feb. 28; A. 
Dupuis b. March 1; von Mojsisovics b. May 10; Wichtl d. June 3; 
Szanto b. June 3; Schwelb b. June 7; B. Fairchild b. June 25; Dohnanyi 
b. July 27; Stojanovitz b. Sept. 6; J. Rietz d. Sept. 12; Kuyper b. Sept. 
13; Kudelski d. Oct. 3. 

G. Herrmann d. June 6; Gerke d. June —; Holbrooke b. July 5; 
Villoing d. Sept. —; Maurer d. Oct. 25; Bona d. Dec. 2; Miles b. 
Berg b. Feb. 9; Bornschein b. Feb. 10; Respighi b. July 9; Fitelberg b. 
Oct. 18; Klingler b. Dec. 7; Corder b. Dec. 14; Weismann b. Dec. 26; 
Haumann d. 

Wieniawski d. April 2; Bleyle b. May 7; Wood b. June 10; Kubelik 
ie hee 5; Bull d. Aug. 17; Hofer b. Aug. 27; Konta b. Oct. 12; Harty 
mn Wece As 

Beck b. Jan. 10; Kriens b. April 29; Vieuxtemps d. June 6; Zilcher b. 
Aug. 18; Geehl b. Sept. 28; Fritze d. Oct. 7; Wuerst d. Oct. 9; Gram 
b. Nov. 25; Harty b. Dec. 4. 

Titl d. Jan. 21; Lennard b. March 4; Stravinsky b. May 23; Hoaré b. 
June 1; Raff d. June 25; J. Powell b. Sept. 6; Chéri d. Nov. 11; 
Kolle b. Nov. 11; Engel d. Nov. 17; Chignell b.; Waghalter b. 

von Glenck b. Jan. 5; Manen b. March 14; Bossi b. April 9; Zandonai 
b. May 28; Casella b. July 25; Pott d. Aug. 27; Mattausch b. Sept 18; 
Szymanowski b. Sept. 21; F. Franzl d. Nov. 19; B. A. G. Mueller d. 
Dec. 5; von Glenck b. 

Kocian b. Feb. 22; Bowen b. Feb. 22; Brassin d. May 17; vander Pals 
b. July 5; Grasse b. Aug. 13. 

Koegler b. Feb. 2; Damrosch d. Feb. 15; Wilhelmi b. April 7; Bur- 
leigh b. April 17; Hiller d. May 10; Magnien d. June —; Lemba b 
Sept. 12; L. d’Ambrosio b. Nov. —; Seifriz d. Dec. 20. 

Striegler b. Jan. 7; Grabner b. May 12; Kaminski b. July 4; R. Heger 
b. Aug. 19; Rudinger b. Aug. 23; Schroeck b. Sept. 1; H. Ries d 
Sept 14; Theil b. Oct. 6. 

Huellweck d. July 24; G. A. Macfarren d. Oct. 31; Trapp b. Nov. 1; 
Hauser d. Dec. 8; Atterberg d. Dec. 12. 

Alard d. Feb. 22; Ranzato b. May 7; Spalding b. Aug. 15; Bohnke b. 
Oct. Li }e-Dont-d: Nove 18: 

Stor d. Jan. 17; ten Brink d. Feb. 9; Jordan b. May 25; Zoeller d. July 
13; Principe b. Aug. 25; Maas d. Sept. 18; Hohnstock d. 

Léonard d. May 6; Sainton d. Oct. 17; N. W. Gade d. Dec. 21. 


a a 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


1899 
1900 


1901 
1902 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
HAUS. 
1914 
1915 
1916 


1917 
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Taubert d. Jan. 7; Pacius d. Jan. 9; Riifer d. Jan. 30; Prokofieff b. 
April 23; Farmer d. June 25; Youssoupow d. Aug. 3; Litolff d. Aug. 
5; Busch b. Aug. 8. 

Lalo d. April 23; Stirmer b. Sept. 9; Uhe b. Dec. 24. 

Eichberg d. Jan. 18; Cusins d. Aug. 31; Tschaikowsky d. Oct. 12; 
ByeBrancksd Dect 1, 

Sivori d. Feb. 18; Fréhlich b June 20; Schulthess b. July 24; Rubin- 
stein d. Nov. 20; P. Dessau b. Dec. 19. 

Godard d. Jan. 10; Castelnuovo-Tedesco b. April 3; Bott d. April 
30; Sowerby b. May 1; Blumenstengel d. June 6; Abel d. Aug. 20; 
Hindemith b. Nov. 16. 

Kettenus d. Oct. 3; Garcin d. Oct. 30; Grace White b. Nov. 12. 
Grammann d. Jan. 30; Bazzini d. Feb. 10; Brahms d. April 3; Am- 
brosius b. July 25. 

Wladigeroff b. March 13; Remenyi d. May 15; E. Hartmann d. 
yey. 19; H. Wolff d. July 24; Van Westerhout d. Aug. 21; Fr. Bohm 
Oct. 18. 

Jehin d. May 29; Chausson d. June 10; Winding d. June 16; S. 
Salomon d. July 22; Glover d. Dec. 18. 

Weill b. March 2; Joh. Hartmann d. March 10; Krenek b. Aug. 23; 
Pollitzer d. Nov. 14. 

Urban d. Nov. 24. 

Klughardt d. Aug. 3; Bernard d. Sept. 11; Wassmann d. Sept. 15; 
Colyns d. Oct. 31. 

Hugo Wolf d. Feb. 22; Reissmann d. July 13; Jonciéres d. Oct. 26. 
Lassen d. Jan. 15; J. G. H. Mann d. Feb. 10; Dvorak d. May 1. 

V. P.M. Sighicelli d. Feb. 15; Dente d. May 24; Heubner d. June 6; 
H. Holmes d. Dec. 9; Accolay d. 

J. M. Weber d. Jan. 1; Arensky d. Feb. 14; Rauchenecker d. July 17; 
Jacoby d. Sept. 13; Consolo d. Dec. 14; M. Carl d.; Jockisch d. 
Witting d. June 28; Joachim d. Aug. 15; Brill d. Sept. 17; Dancla 
d. Nov. 8; Mueller-Berghaus d. Nov. 11; K. Hofman d. 

H. Chevallier d. Jan. 18; Wilhelmj d. Jan. 22; J. F. Wagner d. June —; 
Dietrich d. Nov. 19; Courvoisier d. 

Karlowicz d. Feb. 10; Martucci d. June 3; Hilf d. Aug. 2; Halir d. 
Dec. 12; F. Listemann d. Dec. 28. 

A. Fuchs d. Feb. 15; Reinecke d. March 10; Althaus d. Dec. 28; 
Stocker d. 

von Perger d. Jan. 11; Svendsen d. June 14; de Lange d. July 7; 
Zenger d. Nov. 16. 

Necke d. Feb. 15; Massenet d. Aug. 13; Coleridge-Taylor d. Sept. 1; 
Papini d. Nov. 2. 

Draeseke d. Feb. 25; E. Wolff d. March 20; Ludwig d. Aug. 15. 
Aulin d. March 1; Trneéek d. March 28; d’Ambrosio d. Dec. 31. 
Goldmark d. Jan. 2; de Munck d. Feb. 6; Krygell d. July 27; G. 
Hollander d. Dec. 4. 
Drake d. May 6; Reger d. May 11; Vogrich d. June 10; Gernsheim 
d. Sept. 11; Venzl d. Nov. 29. 

J. B. Forster d. April 23; Scharwenka d. July 16; Hartog d. Oct. 3; 
Tacchinardi d. Dec. 6. 
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Eichborn d. April 15; Lauterbach d. April —; es ae May 22; 
Scharwenka-Stressow d. Oct. 24; R. Hoffmann d. Nov. 

R. Metzdorf d. April 26; Thieriot d. Aug. 4; Rifer d. Sei 15; Cords 
d. Nov. 9; Diémer d. Dec. 21. 

Sauret d. Feb. 12; Fassbaender d. Feb. 27; C. Bohm d. April 4; 
Bruch d. Oct. 3. 

A. Gade d. Nov. 9; Saint Saéns d. Dec. 16; H. Huber d. Dec. 24; 
Gompertz d. ; 
Sitt d. March 10; Ondriéek d. April 13; J. Block d. May 6; Coerne d. 
Sept. 11; Miles d. 

B. Dessau d. April 28; Slunic¢ko d. May 5; O. A. King d. Sept. —; 
Enna d. Nov. 7; Bretén d. Dec. 2. 

Helsted d. March 1; Stanford d. March 29; Labor d. April 26; Dubois 
d. June 11; Busoni d. July 27; Brogi d. Aug. 24; Marsick d-’ Oct. 21; 
Liapounow d. Nov. 9; R. Becker d. Dec. 4; VWerhey d. 

sya d. Feb. —; Moszkowski d. March 9; Major d March —; Hubay 


Lange-Miiller d. Feb. 1. 


Table II. 
Anniversary List by Days. 


January. 


a Nee b. 1813; Koessler b. 1853; Leichtentritt b. 1874; J. M. Weber 
W. Kahler b. 1866; Goldmark d. 1919. 

Pergolesi b. 1710; Uhlig d. 1853; R. Franck b. 1858; Ortmans b. 1863. 

G. Giordani d. 1798. 

Bloch b. 1862; Folville b. 1870; von Glenck b. 1883. 

Meerts b. 1800; Bruch b. 1838; Martucci b. 1856; Noren b. 1861; Sey 
bold b. 1868. 

Blumenstengel b. 1835; F. K. Fiichs d. 1848; Cavallini d. 1874; Striegler 
b. 1886; Taubert d. 1891. 

Krommer d. 1831; Ames b. 1860. 

Pacius d. 1891. i 

Moralt b. 1777; von Perger b. 1854; Beck b. 1881; Godard d. 1895. 
Benesch b. 1793; Sinding b. 1856; von Perger d. 1911. 

Molter d. 1765; F. P. Schubert b. 1727. 

Graupner b. 1683; Stodlzel b. 1690; F. A. Ernst d. 1805; Ferd. Ries d. 
1838. 

I. Raimondi d. 1813; Abel b. 1835. 


. Wagenseil b. 1715; Lassen d. 1904. 


Bode b. 1730; Giranek d. 1761. 

Stanley b. 1713; Battu d. 1870; Stor d. 1889. 

Corelli d. 1713; B. G. Laurenti d. 1726; Miersch b. 1868; Conus b. 1869; 
Eichberg d. 1893; Chevallier d. 1908. 

Veit b. 1806; David b. 1810; Schneider d. 1839. 


. Chausson b 1855; Titl d. 1882. 


Hoeckh b. 1707; Ertel b. 1865; Ghebart d. 1870; Wilhelmj d. 1908. 
Kummer b. 1777; Habeneck b. 1781; Pichel d. 1805; Dente b. 1838. 
F. Hofmeister b. 1782; Conti d. 1805; Vogrich b. 1852. 

Artot b. 1815; B. A. G. Mueller b. 1824; Jansa d. 1875. 

Neefe d. 1798; Besekirsky b. 18395. 

Mozart b. 1756; Lalo b. 1823; Hubl b. 1865. 

E. A. Foerster b. 1748; Fassbaender b. 1869. 

Salulini d. 1780; Auber b. 1782; Delius b. 1863. 

Quantz b. 1697; Hampeln b. 1765; Guignon d. 1775; Helsted b. 1857; 
Stahr b. 1877; Rifer d. 1891; Grammann d. 1897. 

Henning b. 1784; F. P. Schubert b. 1797. 
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February. 


Halir b. 1859. 

Salomon b. 1745; Wichtl b. 1805; Zenger b. 1837; A. M. Foerster b. 1854; 
Koegler b. 18895. 

F. B. Mendelssohn b. 1809. 

Mysliwecek d. 1781. 

Neefe b. 1748; Bull b. 1810; Libon d. 1838. , 

Litolff b. 1818; de Munck d. 1915. 

Blanchard b. 1778; Boyce d. 1779; Stenhammar b. 1871; Melartin b. 1875; 
Nowowiejski b. 1877. 


Eichner b. 1740; Dussek b. 1761; F. A. Hoffmeister d. 1812; Vander 
Plancken d. 1839; Berg b. 1879; ten Brink d. 1889. 

Guignon b. 1702; Venth b. 1860; Simon d. 1861; Dunn b. 1866; Born- 
schein b. 1879; Bazzini d. 1897; J. G. H. Mann d. 1904; Karlowicz d. 
1909. 

F. K. Fiichs b. 1811; Thomassin b. 1858; Benesch d. 1873. 

Corelli b. 1653; Teniers d. 1820; Sauret d. 1920. 

Cambini b. 1746; Jacoby b. 1840; Saint Lubin d. 1850; Scheve b. 1865. 
Fux d. 1741; Diémer b. 1843; Arensky d. 1906. 

Uhlig b. 1822; G. Hollander b. 1855; Damrosch d. 1885; V. P. M. 
Sighicelli d. 1905; A. Fuchs d. 1910; H. Necke d. 1912. 

Fridzeri b. 1741; Rode b. 1774; Kes b. 1856; Veit d. 1864. 

Sors b. 1780; M. F. A. Kahler d. 1834; Fritze b. 1842; Ferroni b. 1858. 

G. M. Alberti d. 1750; C. Haack b. 1751; Paganini b. 1784; Enderle d. 
1790; Habeneck d. 1849; Sivori d. 1894. 

Birckenstock b. 1687; Boccherini b. 1743; Gyrowetz b. 1763; Matthay b. 
1858. 

DeBériot b. 1802; Vieuxtemps b. 1820. 

Kalliwoda b. 1801; E. Hartmann b. 1836. 

Wittasek b. 1770; C. Cannabich d. 1798; Davaux d. 1822; Kettenus b. 
1823; Wuerst b. 1824; de Lange b. 1840; E. Séchting b. 1858; Bowen 
b. 1884; Kocian b. 1884; Alard d. 1888; Hugo Wolf d. 1903. 

Handel b. 1685; Angermeyer d. 1732; Prochazka b. 1864. 

Wesley b. 1766; Widor b. 1845; Kryjanowsky b. 1867. 

P. Scharwenka b. 1847; Scharwenka-Stressow b. 1856; Brogi b. 1873; 
Draeseke d. 1913. 

Birckenstock d. 1733; Tartini d. 1770. 

Coerne b. 1870; Fassbaender d. 1920. 

M. Bohrer d. 1867; Bortkiewicz b. 1877. 


March. : 


K. Forster d. 1673; Wagenseil d. 1777; B. Dessau b. 1861; A. Dupuis 
b. 1877; Aulin d. 1914; Helsted d. 1924. 

Guislain d. 1811; G. A. Macfarren b. 1813; J. Dont b. 1815; Uber d. 
1822; Centola b. 1862; Eberwein d. 1868; Weill b. 1900. 

Viotti d. 1824; Strube b. 1867. 
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Lindley b. 1776; J. Boehm b. 1795; Réllig d. 1804; Lennard b. 1882. 


. Reuss b. 1871. 
. Castrucci d. 1752; Franz Benda d. 1786. 
. Alard b. 1815; Rauchenecker b. 1844; Juon b. 1872. 
. Mysliwecéek b. 1737; Bott b. 1826; Marsick b. 1848; Moszkowski d. 1925. 
Tacchinardi b. 1840; Snel d. 1861; LeBorne b. 1862; J. Hartmann d. 1900; 
Reinecke d. 1910; Sitt d. 1922. 
Bazzini b. 1818; Fr. Bohm b. 1827. 
Crémont d. 1846; Konnemann b. 1861. 
Hugo Wolf b. 1860; Wladigeroff b. 1898. 
. Telemann b. 1681; Chéri b. 1830; Hilf b. 1858; Manén b. 1883. 
. Vaccari b. 1790; Halvorsen b. 1864. 
Pergolesi d. 1736. 
L. Hoffmann d. 1793. 
Capuzzi d. 1818. 
Pacius b. 1809; Gyrowetz d. 1850; Reger b. 1873. 
Berthaume d. 1802; Dussek d. 1812; J. F. Wagner b. 1856; A. Bachmann b. 
1875; E. Wolff d. 1913. 
. Bach b. 1685; Taubert b. 1811; Agiieros b. 1836. 
J. B. Lully d. 1687. 
G. G. Wagner d. 1756; Jansa b. 1794; Sluni¢ko b. 1852; Giorgetti d. 


1867. 

Winding b. 1825. 

J. A. Hasse b. 1699; Fétis b. 1784; Listemann b. 1839; L. Mendelssohn 
b. 1859, 

Slavik b. 1806; Beethoven d. 1827; Venzl b. 1842; Fétis d. 1871. 

J. W. A. Stamitz d. 1757; F. L. Benda d. 1793. 

Zoeller b. 1840; Bendix b. 1866; J. Boehm d. 1876; Trnecek d. 1914. 
Eberhardt b. 1852; S. Macpherson b. 1865; Stanford d. 1924. 

Sartorio b. 1853. 

Marteau b. 1874. 


April. 


F. J. Haydn b. 1732; Locatelli d..1764; Hubert Ries b. 1802; André d. 
1860: Kummer d. 1860; Busoni b. 1866. 

Berwald d. 1868; Wieniawski d. 1880. 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco b. 1895; Brahms d. 1897. 

Ludwig b. 1846; C. Bohm d. 1920. 

G. G. Wagner b. 1698; Spohr b. 1784; Schwanberg d. 1804; J. A. André 
d. 1842. : 
Bessems b. 1809. 

Dragonetti b. 1763; Holzbauer d. 1783; Léonard b. 1819; Thieriot b. 1838; 
Franz Ries b. 1846; Wilhelmi b. 18895. 

Tartini b. 1692; Heubner b. 1860; Behm b. 1862; DeBériot d. 1870; 
Hanssens d. 1871. 

Schneider b. 1770; Bossi b. 1883. 


Boucher b. 1788. 
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Giardini b. 1716; Mollenhauer b. 1827; Jonciéres b. 1839. 

Lassen b. 1830; Ondriéek d. 1922. 

Handel d. 1759; Radicati d. 1823; F. Danzi d. 1826; Mueller-Berghaus b. 
1829. 

J. F. Fasch b. 1688; J. V. Dont b. 1776; H. L. Eichborn d. 1918. 


. J. Benda b. 1713; Dragonetti d. 1846; Fusella b. 1876. 


Heinichen b. 1683; Danzi d. 1798; Saint-Léon b. 1821; Wiltberger b. 
1850; Burleigh b. 1885. 


. Venturini d. 1745; Jehin b. 1839; Elsner d. 1854; Hennig d. 1873; Antonio 


Rolla b. 1798. 
Puppo d. 1827; Schillings b. 1868. 


. J. C. G. Loewe d. 1869. 


Alessandro Rolla b. 1757; Scheibe d. 1776; Uber b. 1781; Starzer d. 1787. 
Blasius b. 1758; Bonnet b. 1763; Hennig b. 1819; Prokofieff b. 1891; 
Lalo d. 1892. 

Hellmesberger b. 1800; Navratil b. 1867. 


. G. Martini b. 1706; Anfossi b. 1727; Thomassini d. 1808. 
. R. Metzdorf d. 1919; Labor d. 1924. 


A. Romberg b. 1767; J. Piot b. 1850; Gompertz b. 1859. 
Schall b. 1757; Suter b. 1870; B. Dessau d. 1923. 
Ondriéek b. 1859; Kriens b. 1881. 

Guignon d. 1775; R. Hofmann b. 1844; Bott d. 1895. 


May. 


K. Cannabich d. 1806; Nachéz b. 1859; Dvorak d. 1904. 

Willing b. 1755; Cliffe b. 1857; Stojowski b. 1870. 

Scheibe b. 1708. 

Hempel d. 1801; Zajik b. 1853; von Rezniéek b. 1860. 

Tirindelli b. 1858; Pfitzner b. 1869. ; 

Edelmann b. 1749; H. W. Ernst b. 1814; Léonard d. 1890; Drake d. 1916; 
J. Block d. 1922. 

Graun Jr. b. 1701; K. Stamitz b. 1746; Nardini d. 1793; Brahms b. 1833; 
Tschaikovsky b. 1840; Stoeving b. 1861; Bleyle b. 1880; Ranzatto b. 1888. - 
Gradener b. 1844. 

Avison d. 1770; Stanley d. 1786; Wery b. 1789; J. Blumenthal d. 1850; 
de Boeck b. 1865. 

Leclair b. 1697; Graupner d. 1760; Molique d. 1869; Mojsisovics b. 1877; 
Hiller d. 1885. 

Nicolai d. 1849; Reger d. 1916. 

Gravius d. 1729; Wanhall b. 1739; Massenet b. 1842; H. Chevallier b. 
1848; Meerts d. 1863; Grabner b. 1886. 

Haarklou b. 1847; Enna b. 1860; Auber d. 1871. 

Joh. Hartmann b. 1805. 

F. Danzi b. 1763; G. Herrmann b. 1808; Remenyi d. 1898. 

Trnecek b. 1858. 


. Rainpruhter b. 1752; Brassin d. 1884. 


Beer b. 1744; Goldmark b. 1830. 
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Aubert d. 1753; Farmer b. 1819; Antonio Rolla d. 1837. 


. Enderle b. 1722; Freubel d. 1828. 

. Sauret b. 1852; Seitz d. 1918. 

. Viotti b. 1753; Stravinsky b. 1882. 

. Ferd. Franzl b. 1770; Dente d. 1905. 

. Lvoff b. 1799; Jordan b. 1889. 

. Gavinies b. 1726; Brandl d. 1837; Dost b. 1874. 

. Raff b. 1822; Stegmann d. 1826; Paganini d. 1840. 

. Cartier b. 1765; Boccherini d. 1805; Salomon d. 1815; A. Gade b. 1860; 


Zandonai b. 1883. 


. Edelmann b. 1749; Birnbach d. 1805; Zuschneid b. 1854; D’Erlanger b. 


1868; Jehin d. 1899. 
Slavik d. 1833. 


. F. J. Haydn d. 1809; Hille b. 1851. 


June. 


Pleyel b. 1757; Habeneck b. 1781; Hoaré b. 1882. 

Elgar b. 1857; Weingartner b. 1863; Bérresen b. 1876. 

Ignaz Franzl b. 1736; Zinkeisen b. 1779; Pauwels d. 1804; Prume b. 
1816; Grammann b. 1844; Wichtl d. 1877; Szanto b. 1877; Martucci d. 
1909. 

M. Anzoletti b. 1866. 

Sainton b. 1813; C. M. Weber d. 1826; Ancot Jr. d. 1829; Guarnieri b. 
1867; Slunicéko d. 1923. 

Kreutzer d. 1831; S. Wagner b. 1869; G. Herrmann d. 1878; Vieuxtemps 
d. 1881; Blumenstengel d. 1895; Heubner d. 1909. 

Rifer b. 1844; Auer b. 1845; Schwelb b. 1877. 

B. Hollaender b. 1853; Shelley b. 1858. 

Nicolai b. 1810; C. Nielsen b. 1864. 

Polledro b. 1781; Brassin b. 1844; Verhey b. 1848; Wood b. 1880; Chaus- 
son d. 1899; Vogrich d. 1916. 

Strauss b. 1864; Dubois d. 1924. 


. Puppo b. 1749; Saint Georges d. 1799; Jupin d. 1839; Seitz b. 1848. 


Dieter b. 1757; Eichberg b. 1824; Lindley d. 1855; d’Ambrosio b. 1871. 


. J. W: Hertel d. 1789; Svendsen d. 1911. 


G. B. Sammartini d. 1775; Zueghier d. 1865. 

Danning b. 1867; Winding d. 1899. 

Kauffmann b. 18595. 

Stuntz d. 1859. 

J. W. A. Stamitz b. 1717; F. W. H. Benda d. 1814; Glover b. 1815; 
Woycke b. 1843. 

Koch d. 1783; J. Dupuis d. 1870; Frohlich b. 1894. 

Maas b. 1852; M. Eichhorn b. 1861; Huss b. 1862. 

Albergati d. 1735. 


. Reinecke b. 1824; B. Fairchild b. 1877. 
. H.A. Hoffmann b. 1770; Karbulka b. 1866. 
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. Telemann d. 1767; Giorgettl b. 1796; Raff d. 1882; Farmer d. 1891. 


Reichardt d. 1814; deVolder d. 1841; Straesser b. 1867. 

Duttillieu d. 1798; Joachim b. 1831; Labor b. 1842; Metzdorf b. 1844; 
H. Huber b. 1852; Witting d. 1907 

Demar b. 1763; Elsner b. 1769; Stér b. 1814; Beer-Walbrun b. 1864. 


July. 


Wallace b. 1813. 

Ritter b. 1763. 

Haumann b. 1808; F. E. Koch b. 1862. 

Pechatschek b. 1793; Kaminski b. 1886. 

Lindner b: 1798; Saint Lubin b. 1805; G. Ernest b. 1858; Holbrook b. 
1878; Kubelik b. 1880; vander Pals b. 1884. 

Torri d. 1737; Ancot b. 1799; Engel b. 1818; Jaques-Dalcroze b. 1865; 
Holbrooke b. 1878. 

de Lange d. 1911. 

Sors d. 1839. 

Respighi b. 1879. 

Wieniawski b. 1835. 

Garcin b. 1830. 

dall’Abaco b. 1675, d. 1742; Quantz d. 1773; Manfredi d. 1777; Hanssens 
b. 1802; Ancot, Sr., d. 1848. 

Gerke b. 1807; Zoeller d. 1889; Reissmann d. 1903. 

Prume d. 1849. 


. F. W. H. Benda b. 1745; Pugnani d. 1798; Mann b. 1858. 


Heinichen d. 1729; Ysaye b. 1858; Danning b. 1867; P. Scharwenka d. 
1917. : 

Edelmann d. 1794; Gernsheim b. 1839; Rauchenecker d. 1906. 

Mlynarski b. 1870; David d. 1873. 

Zimmermann b. 1873; E. Hartmann d. 1898. 

Pepusch d. 1752; M. F. A. Kahler b. 1781; Artot d. 1845; Hatches b. 
1871. 


Guhr d. 1848; Saloman d. 1899. 

Berwald b. 1796; Barthelemon d. 1808; Pollitzer b. 1832. 

B. Marcello d. 1739; Festing d. 1752; Lauterbach b. 1831; Huellweck d. 
1887; Schulthess b. 1894; H. Wolff d. 1898. 

Stuntz b. 1793; Gunkel b. 1866; Seiffert b. 1866; Casella b. 1883; Am- 
brosius b. 1897. 

Schelling b. 1876. 

Barthelemon b. 1741; deVolder b. 1767; Dohnanyi b. 1877; Krygell d. 
1915; Busoni d. 1924. 

Bach d. 1750; Jos. Schubert d. 1833. 


. W.H. Reed b. 1876. 


Snel b. 1793; V. P. M. Sighicelli b. 1830; Arsensky b. 1861. 
Denéréaz b. 1875. 
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August. 


B. Marcello b. 1686; Prince Johann Ernst d. 1765; Lindner d. 1846; 
Ritter d. 1846; Papini b. 1847. 

M. Carl b. 1847; Bignami d. 1848; Hilf d. 1909. 

G. Martini d. 1784; K. F. C. Fasch d. 1800; Randegger b. 1880; Youssou- 
pow d. 1891; Klughardt d. 1902. 

Lully b. 1664; Krug d. 1904; Thieriot d. 1919. 

Leo b. 1694; Vaccari d. 1848; Litolff d. 1891. 

A. Fuchs b. 1858. 


Gelinek b. 1709; Graun Jr. d. 1759; Mauer b. 1789; Busch b. 1891. 
Aspelmayr d. 1786. 

J. M. Haydn d. 1806; Schall d. 1835; Glazounow b. 1865. 
Baumgartner b. 1742; R. Becker b. 1842. 


B. Romberg d. 1841; Sansone b. 1859; Grasse b. 1884; Massenet d. 1912. 
Somis d. 1763; Sinigaglia b. 1868. 

Polledro d. 1853; Coleridge-Taylor b. 1875; Spalding b. 1888; Joachim 
d. 1907; Ludwig d. 1915. 

Hellmesberger d. 1873. 

Libon b. 1775; Bull d. 1880. 

Godard b. 1849; Zilcher b. 1881. 

Porpora b. 1686; Guenée b. 1781; Graf d. 1795; Péssinger d. 1827; R. 
Heger, b. 1886. 

Abel d. 1895. 


. J. G. Graun d. 1771; Lindpaintner d. 1856; Wan Westerhout d. 1898. 


Mackenzie b. 1837; Ghys d. 1848. 
Lafont d. 1839; Moszkowski b. 1854; Rosel b. 1859; Riidinger b. 1886; 


Krenek b. 1900. 
Dubois b. 1837; Taudou b. 1846; Schrattenholz b. 1872; Broghi d. 1924. 


Grasset d. 1839; Principe b. 1889. 


Wanhall d. 1831. 
F. W. Herschel d: 1822; Urban b. 1837; Hofer b. 1880; Pott d. 1883. 


Dietrich b. 1829. 

Paur b. 1855. 

Cavallini b. 1807. 

A. Kreutzer d. 1832; W. G. Cusins d. 1893. 


September. 


Willing d. 1805; Otter d. 1836; Schroeck b. 1886; Coleridge-Taylor d. 
POL. 


A. Kreutzer b. 1778. 


Stojanovitz b. 1877; John Powell b. 1882. 
Ritter b. 1859. 
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. Teyber b. 1754; Witting b. 1823; Dvorak b. 1841. 


Gavinies d. 1800; Sturmer b. 1892. 
Campagnoli b. 1751; Aulin b. 1866. 


. C. Bohm b. 1844; Bernard d. 1902; Gernsheim d. 1916; Coerne d. 1922. 


Couperin d. 1733; Rameau d. 1764; Wilhelmj b. 1845; J. Rietz d. 1877; 
Lemba b. 1885. 


. Nowotny b. 1858; Kuyper b. 1877; Jacoby d. 1906. 


J. M. Haydn b. 1737; H. Ries d. 1886. 

Predieri d. 1688; Pichel b. 1741; Pechatschek d. 1840; Alessandro Rolla 
d. 1841; Baillot d. 1842; Hubay b. 1858; Gahrich d. 1864; Andersen b. 
1869; Wassmann d. 1902; Rifer d. 1919. 

Geminiani d. 1762; Gahrich b. 1794. 

Woldemar b. 1750; Brill d. 1907. 

Holzbauer b. 1711; Krygell b. 1835; Mattausch b. 1883; Maas d. 1889. 


Albergati b. 1663. 


. Javurek b. 1749; Sitt b. 1850; Szymanowski b. 1883. 


Kunzen b. 1720; Gruber b. 1729. 
Babell d. 1723; Mazas b. 1782; Schatz b. 1850. 


. Rameau b. 1683; Singelee b. 1812. 
. Kottlitz b. 1827. 


P. Wranitzky d. 1808; C. Haack d. 1819; Casorti d. 1867; Geehl b. 1881. 
Klengel b. 1859; Singelee d. 1875; Wall b. 1875. 

Svendsen b. 1840; Stanford b. 1852; F. Hofmeister d. 1864; Kihnel b. 
1868. 


October. 


Bassani d. 1716; Baillot b. 1771. 

Saloman b. 1816. ( 

Bona b. 1816; J. Fordor d. 1828; Kudelski d. 1877; Kettenus d. 1896; 
Hartog d. 1917; Bruch d. 1920. 

Femy b. 1790; Schoenefeld b. 1857; Thomas d. 1892. 

Cramer d. 1799; Titl b. 1809; E. Franck b. 1817; Taglichbeck d. 1867. 

J. A. André b. 1775; Randel b. 1806; Wery d. 1867; Theil b. 1886. 

Molique b. 1802; Moralt d. 1825; Draesecke b. 1835; Fritze d. 1881; 
Randegger d. 1918. 

eee raids d. 1772; Huellweck b. 1824; Woyrsch b. 1860; H. W. Ernst 
reo Go. 

Eee Hertel b. 1727; Seifriz b. 1827; Saint-Saéns b. 1835; Wierst d. 
Eberwein b. 1784. 

Gasparini d. 1778; Wesley d. 1837; Hegar b. 1841; Bohnke b. 1888. 


G. B. Vitali b. 1692; Wallace d. 1865; G. Cords b. 1870; Konta b. 1880; 
Tschaikovsky d. 1893. 


Dimler b. 1783; E. Singer b. 1831; W. G. Cusins b. 1833. 
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Garth b. 1860; Andersen b. 1869. 
Zelenka b. 1679; Fridzeri d. 1825; Mathieu b. 1844; Krug b. 1849. 
Hummel d. 1837; Sainton d. 1890. 


. von Winter d. 1825; Fitelberg b. 1879; Fr. Béhm d. 1898. 
. Roman d. 1758; Bessems d. 1868. 


Pixis d. 1842; Adelburg d. 1873. 


. J. Dupuis b. 1830; Balthasar-Florence b. 1844; Marsick d. 1924. 
. Leclair d. 1764; Ancot Sr. b. 1779; N. W. Gade b. 1817; Damrosch b. 


1832; Spohr d. 1859. 


. Vander Plancken b. 1772; Riepel d. 1782. 


Scarlatti d. 1725; von Dittersdorf d. 1799; Hiller b. 1811; Hartog b. 
1837; Scharwenka-Stressow d. 1918. 

Sivori b. 1815; Maurer d. 1878. 

Roman b. 1694; Ryba d. 1765; Mayseder b. 1789; Riibner b. 1855; Kétt- 
litz d. 1860; Holm b. 1869; Jonciéres d. 1903. 


. J. G. Graun d. 1771; Randel d. 1864. 


Matthai b. 1781; Guhr b. 1787; Lipinski b. 1790; Eichborn b. 1847; 
P. Raimondi d., 1853; Garcin d. 1896. 
Leo d. 1744; W. Liber b. 1758; G. A. Macfarren d. 1887; Colyns d. 1902. 


November. 


. J. Blumenthal b. 1782; Adelburg b. 1833; Trapp b. 1887. 


von Dittersdorf b. 1793; Papini d. 1912. 
Bona b. 1816; Clement d. 1842. 
Matthai d. 1835; ten Brink b. 1838; F. B. Mendelssohn d. 1847. 


. Campagnoli d. 1827; Brzezinski b. 1867. 


Pott b. 1806; Holmes b. 1839; Brill b. 1846; Enna d. 1923. 
Necke b. 1850; Dancla d. 1907. 
J. M. Weber b. 1845; Cords d. 1919; A. Gade d. 1921; Liapounow d. 1924. 


. Couperin b. 1668; A. Romberg d. 1821. 


Stock b. 1872; Chéri d. 1882; Kolle b. 1882; Mueller-Berghaus d. 1907. 
B. Romberg b. 1767; E. A. Foerster d. 1823; Courvoisier b. 1846; Grace 
White b. 1896. 

A. Huber b. 1872; R. Hofmann d. 1918. 

Brandl b. 1760; Hummel b. 1778; Reissmann b. 1825; Pleyel d. 1831; 
Pollitzer d. 1900. 

F. W. Herschel b. 1738. 

R. Kreutzer b. 1766; Witte b. 1843; Hindemith b. 1899. 

Kudelski b. 1805; Wynen b. 1875; Ruegger b. 1876; Engel b. 1882. 4 
K. F. C. Fasch b. 1736; Teyber d. 1822; Liapounow b. 1859; J. Dont 
d. 1888; Zenger d. 1911. 

Gravius b. 1648: Bononcini d. 1678; Lottin b. 1773; Clement b. 1784; 
Magnien b. 1804; F. Franzl d. 1833; Dietrich d. 1908. 

Ghebart b. 1796; Rubinstein d. 1894. 
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Giornovichi d. 1804; Mayseder d. 1863. 
Gruber d. 1796. 


. von Hampeln d. 1834; Rothstein b. 1871. 


Colyns b. 1834; Urban d. 1901. 


. Franz Benda d. 1709; Reichardt b. 1752; J. A. Stamitz b. 1754; Pisendel 


d. 1755; Rode d. 1830; Gram b. 1881. 

Pauwels b. 1768; Drake b. 1865. 

Pugnani b. 1731; Duport b. 1741; Casorti b. 1830. 

Ferdinand Ries b. 1784; Rubinstein b. 1830; Zinkeisen d. 1838; Bernard 
b. 1843; Struss b. 1847. 


_ J. B. Lully b. 1632; F. P. Schubert d. 1828; Kahler b. 1855; Kronke b. 


1865; Venzl d. 1916. 


. Chr. Foerster b. 1693; Schenk b. 1753; J. C. G. Loewe b. 1796; Jupin 


b. 1805; N. Louis b. 1808; Klughardt b. 1847. 


December. 


Lafont b. 1781; Luce-Varlet b. 1781; Chiane b. 1819; Lange-Miller b. 
1850; E. Franck d. 1893. 

Jos. Strauss d. 1866; Saint-Leon d. 1870; Bona d. 1878; Breton d. 1923. 
F. A. Ernst b. 1745; Kalliwoda d. 1866; Gotz d. 1876. 

E. Wolff b. 1874; -Harty b. 1880; G. Hollander d. 1915; R. Becker d. 
1924. 

Krommer b. 1759; Gelinek d. 1779; Mozart d. 1791; J. V. Novak b. 1870; 
B_ A. G. Mueller d. 1883. 

Chr. Foerster d. 1745; Bignami b. 1808; Tacchinardi d. 1917. 

Wittasek d. 1839; Klingler b. 1879. 

Sibelius b. 1865; Hauser d. 1887. 

Lindpaintner b. 1791; Ashton b. 1859; Friedland b. 1881; H. Holmes d. 
1905. 

Schick d. 1815; Severn b. 1862. 

Karlowicz b. 1876. 

Seyfert d. 1772; K. Hofman b. 1872; Steiner b. 1875; Atterberg b. 1887; 
Halir d. 1909. 

Bode d. 1793; Holter b. 1850; Major b. 1858. 

J. V. Dont d. 1833; Jongen b. 1873; Corder b. 1879; Consolo d. 1906. 


Hurlebusch d. 1765; Beethoven b. 1770; J. A. Hasse d. 1783; Lipinski d. 
1861; Saint-Saéns d. 1921. 


. J. F. Schubert b. 1770; Lohlein d. 1781; Giardini d. 1796; Gétz b. 1840. 


C. M. Weber b. 1786; Kazynski b. 1812; E. Herrmann b. 1850; Blanchard 
d. 1858; Glover d. 1899; Randegger d. 1911. 

Dancla b. 1818; P. Dessau b. 1894. 

P. Raimondi b. 1786; Perosi b. 1872; Seifriz d. 1885. 

de Munck b. 1840: N. W. Gade d. 1890; Diemer d. 1919. 

Zelenka d. 1745; Lotto b. 1840; Emborg b. 1876. 

J. H. Rolle b. 1718; d’Arienzo b. 1842. 

Holm b. 1858; Uhe b. 1892: H. Huber d. 1921. 
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Mondonville b. 1711; Saint Georges b. 1745; Lauber b. 1864. 


Pisendel d. 1687; G. N. Laurenti d. 1752; A. Mendelssohn b. 1855; Weis- 
mann b. 1879; Jonciéres d. 1903. 


Schwanberg b. 1740; J. Rietz b. 1812; Bartlett b. 1845; Lvoff d. 1870, 
Listemann d. 1909; Althaus d. 1910 


J. H. Rolle d. 1785: Cambini d. 1825: Schenk d. 1836; Bretén b. 1850; 
Boucher d. 1861. 


P. Wranitzky b. 1756; J. B. Foerster b. 1859. 
Taglichbeck b. 1799; Duport d. 1818; d’Ambrosio d. 1914. 


Table II. 


Publication Dates. 


According to Dr. Burney it was John Walsh who made the 
discovery that it was poor business to date a piece of music; and he 
said that old music sold about as well as old almanacs; that a woman's 
age and the age of a piece of music should be treated with the same 
consideration. 


Although most publishers have complied with the request to 
send dates of publication, some have refused to divulge these secrets. 


Part I. Some of the earlier concertos that appeared before any 
systematic records were kept. 


1641-43. 1710 
Vierdank Albinoni 
1686 Valentini, Opus 7 
Torelli, Opus -2 1712 
1698 Corelli 
Gregori 1713 
1699 Alberti, Opus 1 
Taglietti Before 1715 
1701 Prince Johann Ernst 
die Ave Vitali 
B. Marcello a 1715 
D’ Artemio Motta Bitti 
1703 or 1704 Manfredini as 
Androvandini 1720 
*: 1704 Laurenti, 6 concertos 
Manfredini 
1707 ‘ 1721 
Acetic Locatelli. 
ie ge Lully Bach (Brandenburg) 
1708 1733 
B. Marcello Locatelli, Opus 3 
Gertili 
1708 or 1709 Sah wet oeiae 
Valentini, Opus 6 Geminiani, Opus 2 
1709 1734 


Torelli, Opus 8 


Festing 
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735 1784 
Locatelli, Opus 4 Puhl 
1738 1790-1800 
Brescianello Wranitzky 
1791 
% 1739 C. Haack, 6 concertos 
Handel, 12 concertos 
Festing, Opus 55 1793 
Maucourt, Opus 2 
1741 
Geminiani, Opus 6 ; 1795 
Locatelli, Opus 7 Distler 
1796 
1750 Maucourt, Opus 3 
L. Taglietti, Opus 6 
1797 
1770 Brooks, No. 1 
Lamotte (3) 1801 
1771 F. Haack, Opus 1 
Veichtner, Opus 2 1807 
1773-5 Beethoven, Opus 46 
Mozart aye 
1775 
Dupont (2) Beethoven, Opus 61 
1780 While many other concertos were 
Wear published during this period, they are 
mor not placed in this list because the 
1783 dates are not definitely known. In 
de Bagge many cases they are hardly approxi- 
Schick, Opus 5 mately known. 


Part II. Important Publications of Concertos listed in Hof- 
meister’s Verzeichnis Erschienenen Musikalien, und Handbuch der 
Musikalischen Literatur, since 1844. 


In 1844 the Hofmeister catalogs, listing most of the publications 
of music of all kinds began to appear. The first list gave the publi- 
cations that had appeared up to the beginning of 1844. These cata- 
logs appeared at intervals of from five to seven years for about forty 
years. The catalog that appeared in 1887, listing the publications 
for 1886 was the first annual catalog. These annual catalogs are 
usually available in the United States about six months after the 
close of the year for which the catalog is issued. These catalogs give 
the new editions as well as the new publications and are invaluable 
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to any one who wishes to know what music is appearing, since they 
cover the entire field of music, works on music, etc., but do not give 


American, English, French or Italian publications. 


The following 


lists include the greater part of the violin concertos listed in the 
Hofmeister Catalogs since they first appeared, together with some 


not included by Hofmeister. 
possible to obtain the date of publication. 


appeared before the beginning of 1844: 


ComposeR 
Baillot 


Bazzini, A. 
Beer, J. A. 
Beethoven 
Benda, F. L. 
Benesch, J. 
Bériot 


Bohm, F. 
Bohm, J. 
Bohrer, A. 


Campagnoli 
Cannabich 
Cavallini 
Clement 
Cremont 
David 


Distler 
Durand 


Eberwein, C. 


Ernst 
Femy 


ConcERTO 


Concertino, Op. 14 
Ist 

Op. 61 

3 Concertos 

1st Concertino, Op. 14 
Ist, Op. 16 

2d, Op. 32 

3d, Op. 44 

1st, Em 

Concertino, Op. 10, E 
1st, Op. 9, Em 

2d, Op. 12, C 

4th, Op. 30, Dm 

5th, Op. 40 

6th, Op. 50 

7th, Op. 53, C 

Op. 15 

Op. 9, F 

Concerto 

No. 1, 2 

1st, Am 

1st, Op. 3 (concertino) 
1st, Op. 10 

2d, Op. 14 (classed as concertino) 
Concerto in D 

Op. 8, A 

Op. 15 

Op. 12 

3d 


Some are omitted because it was im- 


The following concertos 


PUBLISHER 


André 

André 

Breitkopf and Hirtel 
André 
Schlesinger 

B. and H., André 
B. and H., André 
B. and H., André 
André 

B. and H. 
Hofmeister 
Haslinger 
Schwickert 
Diabelli 

Schott 

Schott 

Schott 

André 

André 

André 

André 
Schlesinger 
Schott 

B. and H. 

Dunst 

B. and H. 

Schott 

B. and H. 
Haslinger 

B. and H. 

B. and H. 

B. and H. 
Kistner 

Gombart 

Peters 
Hofmeister 
Meyer 

Schott 


O_o 


Composer 
Franzl, F. 


Giorgetti, F. 


Grund, E. 


Guhr 
Hampeln 
Hausler 


Hellmesberger, G. 


Hennig 
Henning, C. G. 
Hoffmann, H. A. 


Jansa 
Joan 
Kaczkowsky 


Kahler, M. F. 
Kalliwoda 


Koch, J. 
Kreutzer 


Krommer 


Kudelski 
Kummer, G. H. 
Lafont 


PUBLICATION DATES 


Concerto 


1st, Op. 2, D 

2d, Op. 3, E 

4th, Op. 5, Dm 

5th, Op. 6, D 

6th, Op. 7, Gm 

7th, Op. 8, C 

8th, Op. 12, G 

1st Concertino, Op. 13, E 
9th, Op. 14, Am 
Concertino, Op. 20 
Concertino, Op. 24, Dm 


Concertino with songs, choruses, harp or 


piano and orchestra 
Concerto, Em 
Op. 3, D 
Concertino, Op. 4, C 
Op. 15, E 
Op. 3, Eb 
Concertino, Op. 30, D 
Ist, Op. 12 
Concerto in A 
Op. 15, Dm 
lst} Op. 7, E 
2d, Op. 8 
Op. 54, D 
Op. 4, F 
1st, Op. 8, Am 
2d, Op. 17, Bm 
Ist 
Ist, Op. 9 
1st Concertino, Op. 15, E 
2d Concertino, Op. 30, A 
3d Concertino, Op. 72, D 
4th Concertino, Op. 100, C 
lst 
1—19 
Ano, Los Loy by 


D 
2d Concertino, Op. 2, D 
Op. 20 
2d, Cm 
3d, Em 
4th, D 
5th, C 


PuBLIsHER 


André 
André 
André 
André 
André 
André 
Simrock 
Simrock 
Simrock 
Schott 
André 


Schlesinger 
B. and H. 
Peters 
Kistner 
Schott 
Gombart 
Gombart 
Diabelli 
Gombart 
André 
André 
Schott 
Diabelli 
Gombart 
B. and H. 
Haslinger 
B. and H. 
B. and H. 
Peters 
Peters 
Peters 
Peters 
Schott 
André 

B. and H. 
Artaria and Co. 
Haslinger 
Haslinger 
André 
André 
André 
Trautwein 
Hofmeister 
André, B. and H. 
André, B. and H. 
André 
André 
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Composer 


Lafont 
Libon 


Lindpaintner 


Lipinski 


Lowe, J. H. 
Lvoff, Al. 


Massonneau 


Matthaei 


Maucourt 
Maurer 


Mayseder, Jos. 


Molique 


Mozart 


Pechatschek, Fr. 
Pixis, F. W. 
Pleyel, J. 
Polledro, J. B. 


Possinger 
Pott 


Reichardt, G. F. 
Ries, H. 
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ConcerTO 


6th, A 

3d,E 

4th, D 

5th, Gm 

6th, Dm 

Concertino, Op. 35 
Concerto, Op. 42, A 

Op. 14 

Op. 21, D 

Op. 24, Em 

Ist, Op. 1, D 

2d, Op. 3 

Concerto, Scene dramatique, C 
Concerto, Op. 6, C 

Ist, Op. 2 

2d, Op. 9, Gm 

3d, Op. 15, C 

4th, Op. 20, Em 

Op. 3, A 

1st Concertino, Op. 32 
8th, Op. 54, F#m 

2d Concertino, Op 65, A 
9th Concerto, Op. 68, D 
3d Concertino, O. 82, Am 


Concertos, 1—7, Gm, A, D, Dm, Am, Em, A 


1st, Op. 22, Am 

2d, Op. 26 

3d, Op. 28 

2d Concertino, Op. 54 
Concert, Op. 1 

2d Concerto, Op. 9 

3d Concerto, Op. 10 
4th Conerto, Op. 14 
1st Concerto, E 

Op. 76, Ep 

Op. 98, D 

1st Concertino, Op. 16, Em 
Concertino, Op. 1, D 
Concerto, No. 1, D 
Concerto, Op. 6, G 
Op. 7, Em 

Op. 10, Dm 

Op. 9, G 

Op. 10, Am 

2d, Op. 15 

Cto. for 2 Vn., Va. and Basso 
Ist, Op. 13, D 

2d, Op. 16, Am 


PUBLISHER 


André 

B. and H. 
B. and H. 
B. and H. 
B. and H. 
Schott 
Kistner 
Peters 

B. and H. 
Hofmeister 
André 
André 

B. and H. 
André 
Peters 
Hofmeister 
Peters 
Hofmeister 
Bachmann 
B. and H. 
Peters 
Meyer 
Peters 
Hofmeister 
Peters 
Haslinger 
Schlesinger 
Schlesinger 
Artaria 
Schott 

B. and H. 
B. and H. 
Haslinger 
Peters 
André 
André 
Diabelli 
Haslinger 
Artaria 

B. and H. 
B. and H. 
B. and H. 
B. and H. 
Hofmeister 
Kistner 
Hartknoch 
Bote and Bock 
Bote and Bock 


Composer 
Rode 


Rolla, Al. 
Rolla, Ant. 
Romberg, A 


Spohr 


Stahl, Fr. 
Taiglichsbeck 


Uber, F. 
Veichtner 
Vieuxtemps 
Viotti 


Willing, J. L. 


PUBLICATION DATES 


ConceRTO 
1st, Dm 


Hm 
11th, Op. Py |B) 
12th, Op. 27, E 
Concerto i inD_ 
1st, Op. 7 

2d, Op. 8 


3d, Op. 46, Am 
4th, Op. 50 
1st 


14th 
iste Op, i, 
O 


p. 8, 
2d, Op. 14, E 
1st, Op. 3, Em 
Concerto, Vn., Va., Bas. con., Bas. rip. 
Op. 10 
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PUBLISHER 


B. and H. 
André; B. and H. 
André; B. and H. 
André 

André 

André 

Paez 

André; B. and H.; Peters 
André; B. and H.; Peters 
André; B. and H. 
Simrock 
Schlesinger 
Artaria 

B. and H. 

B. and H., André 
Duncker and H. 
Simrock 

Peters 

B. and H. 

Peters 

Peters 

Simrock 

Nageli 

Haslinger 

Peters 

Peters 

André 

Peters 

Peters 
Schlesinger 

B. and H. 
Mechetti 

Falter 
Hefmeister 
Hofmeister 

B. and H. 
Hartknoch 
Schott 

André 

B. and H. 
Simrock; Schott 
Kistner 
Bachmann 
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Double and Triple Concertos and Sinfonie Concertants. 
ComPposER ConcerTO PUBLISHER 
Baillot Sinf. Conc., 2 Vn., Op. 38 André 
Beethoven Op. 56. Cto. for P., Wn. and C. Haslinger 
Blumenthal, J. de Sinf. Conc., 2 Vn. and Va. in A Haslinger 
Bohrer Freres Cto. for Vn. and C., D major André 
Brandl Sinf. Conc., Vn. and C. or Va., Op. 20, D André 
Cannabich (Franz!) 1st Sinf. Conc., 2 Vn. in A Simrock 
2d Sinf. Conc., 2 Vn. in C André 
Eck Cto., 2 Vn., Op. 8, A B. and H. 
Franzl 2d Cto. for 2 Vn., Op. 4, E André 
Gyrowetz Sinfonie Conc., 2 Vn. and Va., Op. 33, D André 
Sinfonie Conc., 2 Vn., C., Fl., Oboes and 
Bassoon, obl., Op. 34, G André 
Hampeln Sinfonie Conc., 4 Vn. André 
Haydn, J. Sinfonie Conc., Vn., C., Oboe. or Clar., 
Bassoon, Op. 81 André 
Henning Cto., 2 Vn. Schlesinger 
Hoffmann Stone vO py André 
Hummel, J. N. Cto. for P. and Vn., Op. 17, G Diabelli 
Kalliwoda Cto. for 2 Vn., Op. 20 Peters 
Kreutzer Sinf. Conc., 2 Vn., No. 1, F André 
Sinf., Conc., 2 Vn., No. 2, E André 
Sinf., Conc., 2 Vn., and C. André 
Krommer Concertino, Fl., Oboes, and Vn. obliges, 
2 Va., 2 Cors., C., and Bass André 


Concertino, Fl., Clar. and Vn., Op. 70 Haslinger 
Concertino, Fl., Clar. and Vn., Op. 80 Haslinger 


Maurer Concerto for 4 Vn., Op. 55 Peters 

Concerto for 2 Vn., Op. 56 Hofmeister 

Concerto for 2 Vn., Op. 69, A Peters 
Moralt Concerto for 2 Vn. Schott 
Mozart Sinf., Conc. Vn. and Va., Op. 104 André 
Nicolai Conc., Vn. and C., Op. 7 André 
Pleyel Sinf. Conc., Vn. and Va., Op. 35 André 

Sinf. Conc., Wn. and Va., Op. 57 André 
Reicha, J. Sinf. Conc., 2 Vn., Op. 1, D Simrock 

Sinf. Conc., Vn. and C., Op. 1, D Simrock 
Romberg, A. and B. Sinf. Conc., No. 1, Vn. and C. Simrock 
Romberg, B. Concertino, Vn. and C., Op. 72 B. and H. 
Schneider, G. A. Sinf., Conc., Vn. and Va., Op. 19, D Gombart 
Spohr 1st Concertant, 2 Vn., Op. 48 in A Peters 

2d Concertant, 2 Vn., Op. 88 in D Simrock 
Viotti Sinf. Conc., No. 1 for 2 Vn. in F. André 

Sinf. Conc., No. 2 for 2 Vn. in B André 
Winter Sinf. Conc., Vn., Clar., Bassoon and Cor., 

Op. 11 B. and H. 
Conc., Wn., Va., Oboes, Clar., Bassoon 
and C B. and H. 


Sinf. Conc., for 2 Vn., Em André 


siti the nia 


Composer 


Alard 
Artét 
de Bériot 


Ghys 
Kalliwoda 


Léonard 


Lipinski 
Litolff 
Mendelssohn 
Molique 
Paganini 


Prume 


Sainton 
Spohr 
Steveniers 
Veit 
Vieuxtemps 


Bach 
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The Period from 1844 to 1851. 


Concerto PUBLISHER 
Op. 15, E Schott 
Op. 18, Am Schott 
4th Schott 
5th Schott 
6th Schott 
7th Schott 
1st, Op. 2 Schuberth and Co. 
3rd Kistner 
4th B. and H. 
Op. 23 B. and H. 
Ist, Op. 28 B. and H. 
Op. 40 Schott 
Concertino, Op. 133, A Peters 
Concertino, Op. 151, D Peters 
Op. 10 Meyer 
Op. 14 Schott 
4th, Op. 32 Hofmeister 
Op. 42 Meyer 
Op. 64 B. and H. 
5th, Op. 21 Hofmeister 
Op. 6 Schott 
Op. 7 Schott 
Op. 4 Schlesinger 
Op. 11 Schott 
Cto. in A Schott 
15th Schuberth and Co. 
Op. 9 Schott 
Concertino Hoffmann 
2d, Op. 19 Schuberth and Co. 
3d, Op. 25 Kistner 
Concertos P. 3 et Clavecins av. 2 Viol., 

Alto et Basse Peters 


Concerto P. Cembalo con Violino et Flauto 
obl. e con ripieno di 2 Viol., Viola, Vcllo 
e Contrab. (In Am) Schott 


6 Concertos published for the first time from 
the original manuscript by S. W. Dehn Peters 
No. 1 Concerto 
P. Violino Piccolo, 3 Hautbois et 2 cors de 
Chasse av. Acc. de 2 Viol., Alto, Vclle, 
et Basse. Score and Parts. 
No. 2 Concerto 


P. Violon, Flute, Hautbois et Trompette 
conc. av. Acc. de 2 Viol., Alto, Vclle 
et Basse. 
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ComposER ConcERTO PuBLISHER 
No. 3 Concerto 
P. 3 Viol., 3 Altos et 3 Vclles. av. Basse. 
No. 4 Concerto 
P. Violon et 2 Flutes conc. av. Acc. de 2 
Viol., Alto, Vclle et Basse. 
No. 5 Concerto 
(D) Clavecin, Flute et Violon conc. av. 
Viol., A., Vclle et B. 
No. 6 Concerto 
Did not have a solo violin. 
The Period from 1852 to 1859. 
Bach revised by Dehn Ist, Am Peters 
Bach revised by Dehn 2d, E Peters 
Bazzini Op. 29 Schott 
Beethoven, cadenza by David B. and H. 
Beethoven, cadenza by Joachim Haslinger 
Beethoven, cadenza by Laub Bohn 
Beethoven, cadenza by Singer ¢ Kistner 
Beethoven, cadenza by Vieuxtemps André 
Bériot 8th Schott 
David 5th B. and H. 
Joachim Op. 3 B. and H. 
Léonard Op. 16 Schott 
Litolff Op. 42 Litolff 
Mueller, B. A.G. Op. 2 Spehr 
Rietz, J. Op. 30 Kistner 
Rubinstein Op. 46 Peters 
Vieuxtemps Op. 31 André 
Wieniawski Op. 14 Hofmeister 
Spohr Quartette Concerto—2 Viol., Viola Ve. 
Op. 131 B. and H. 
The Period from 1860 to 1867. 
Bazzini Op. 38 Schott 
Op. 42 Schott 
Beethoven Op. 61 Peters, B. and H. 
Bott Op. 21 Peters 
Hauser Op. 49 Siegel 
Joachim Op. 11 B. and H. 
Léonard Op. 28 Schott 
Mendelssohn Op. 64 B. and H. 
Mozart Op. 98 André 


Op. 121 (David) André 


se 


<p htt ee pet ii 


Composer 

Spohr, new edition 
Vieuxtemps 
Wuerst 
Vivaldi-Bach 


Hiindel 


Ridley-Kohne 


Beethoven 


Bériot 
Bériot 
Besekirsky 
Bruch 


Hegar 


é 


PUBLICATION DATES P| 

Concerto PuBLIsHER 
Op. 55 André 
Op. 37 Bote and Bock 
Op. 37 Peters 
Concerto for 4 violins arranged for 4 Clave- 

cins with accompaniment of 2 violins, 

viola and bass Peters 


Concerto in Gm for 2 violins and Vcllo, with 


string orchestra. Cadenza by Ferd. David Senff 


Concerto (A) for 4 violins 


Kugler 


The Period from 1868 to 1873. 


V.and P., Op. 61 
V.and O. 

V.and P. (Meves) 
V.and P. (Vieuxtemps) 
Piano 

Piano, 4 hands 

V. and P., 10th 
V.and O., 10th 
Op. 3 

.and P., Op. 26 ~ 
.and O., Op. 26 

. and P., Op. 3 
.and O., Op. 3 


<< << 


Mozart, new edition Op. 127 
Larghetto from Op. 108 


Raff 


Saint Saéns 
(Lauterbach) 


Singelee 

Svendsen 

Veit 

Viotti 
Andante from 


Adagio from 


Mozart 


V.and P., Op. 161 
V.and O., Op. 161 


Op. 20 
Op. 10 
Op. 6 
Concertino in D, new edition 
18th 
18th 
22d 
22d 
22d 
23d 
28th 
29th 


Concertone, 2 solo Vn., ob., C. with O. 


Schott 

Schott 

Litolff 

Schuberth 
Leuckart 

Peters 

Schott 

Schott 

Kistner 

Cranz 

Cranz 

André 

André 

André, B. and H. 
André, Schlesinger 
Siegel 

Siegel 


Leuckart 
Schott 
Fritzsch 
Hoffmann 
André 
André 
André 
André 
Peters 
Peters 
Peters 
Peters 
Cranz 
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Composer 


Becker, R. 
Beethoven 
(Hellmesberger) 
Brahms J ¥ 
Bruch 
Carl 
Damrosch 
Dietrich, A. 
Goldmark 
Hartmann, E. 
Hiller, F. 
Huber, H. 
Joachim } 
Kreutzer 
Lange, S. de 
Mares 
Mendelssohn 
(Simon, Joachim) 
Molique 
Mozart 


Raff 
Reinecke 
Reissmann 


Rode 


Hiindel 


Saint Saéns 


Singelee 
Spohr 


Tschaikowsky 
Urban 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


The Period from 1874 to 1879. 


ConcerTO PUBLISHER 
Op. 4, V. and P., V. and O. Hoffarth 
Fragment in C, V. and O. Cranz 
Op. 77, V. and O. Simrock 
Op. 44, V. and O. Simrock 
Concertino, V. and O. Bellmann and Thumer 
V.and O., V. and P. Bote and Boch 
Op. 30, V. and O., V. and P. Pohle 
Op. 28, V. and O., V. and P. Pohle 
Op. 19, V. and O., V. and P. Simrock 
Op. 152, V. and O., V. and P. Schott 
Op. 40, V. and P. Schott 
Op. 11, V. and O. B. and H. 
No. 5, V. and P. André 
Op. 22, V. and O., V. and P. Schott 
No. 3, V. and P. Miinster 
Op. 64, V. and O., V. and P. B. and H. ‘ 
Op. 30, V. and O., V. and P. Haslinger 
1,2.3; 4..V- andiO. We and Pe B. and H. 
Concert Studies (Arr. by F. David, with P. 

by Fr. Hermann) Senff 
Viotti, Nos. 23, 28, 29, 22 
Rode, Nos. 4, 6, 7, 8 
Kreutzer, Nos. 13, 14, 18, 19 
Op. 206, V. and O., V. and P. Siegel 
Op. 141 B. and H. 
Op. 30, V. and O., V. and P. Bote and Bock 


5th Concerto (David), Cad. by Hermann André 
7th Concerto, Arr. as sonata for V. and 
quartette by A. Brand (or for V. and P.) Schott 
10th Concerto (David), Cad. by Hermann André 
1st Concerto (David), Cad. by Hermann André 
Op. 6, 12 grand Concertos for strings Rieter-Biedermann 


Op. 20, V. and O. 
Op. 58, V. and O., V. and P. 


Leuckart 
Durand, Schoenewerk Co. 


Op. 61, V. and P. Durand, Schoenewerk Co. 
Op. 10, V. and P. Schott 
Op. 55 (André-Schradieck), V. and P. André 


Adagio only V. and Harmonium (Lachner) André 
Larghetto from 15th Concerto for V. only 


(Dont) 


Rec. and Andante from Op. 28 in Spohr 


Album 
Op. 35, Jurgenson 
Op. 22, V. and O., V. and P. 


Schuberth 


Sulzer 
Rahter 
Challier and Co. 
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Composer Concerto PuBLISHER 
Viotti No. 22 (H. Heermann) André 
Vivaldi Concerto for 3 violins, arr. for 3 V. and P. 
(Edm. Medefind) Naumann 
Wieniawski Op. 22, V. and O., V. and P. Schott 
The Period from 1880 to 1885. 
Beethoven Op. 61 (Dont) Schlesinger 
Brink, J. ten Op. 7 Mackar 
Briill Op. 41 Gutmann 
Carl lst Concertino (A), V. and O. Bellmann and Thiimer 
2d Concerto (E), V. and O. Bellmann and Thiimer 
Chopin Paraphrase of the Romance from Concerto, 
Op. 11 Kistner 
Dvorak Op. 53, V. and O., V. and P. Simrock 
Gade (Albert Orth) Op. 56, V. and O., V. and P. B. and H. 
Gernsheim Op. 42, V. and O., V. and P. Reiter-Biedermann 
Godard Opngd Vand OceV sande: Bote and Bock 
Goetz 

(In one movement) Op. 22, V. and O., V. and P. Kistner 

Goldmark Op. 28, V. and se V.and P. Pohle 
Ae from Op. 28, V. and P. Pohle 

Kreutzer Nos. 13, 14, 18, 19, Me and P Litolff 

Lalo Op. 20, V. and O., V. and P. Durand-Schoenewerk 
Op. 29, V. and O., V. and P Schott 

Lipinski 

(A. Eibenschiitz) Op. 21, V. and P. B. and H. 

(Aug. Wilhelmj) | Op. 21, Allegro, V. and P. B. and H. 
Mackenzie Op. 33, V. and O., V. and P. Novello, Ewer & Co. 
Mendelssohn (Dont) Op. 64, V. and P. Schlesinger 
Mendelssohn Op. 64, Andante, V. and P. André 
Moszkowski Op. 30, V. and O., V. and P. Bote and Bock 
Mozart Ep, Vand O.; Vand 'P. Peters 

Nos. 5, 6 (Waldersee), V. and P. B. and H. 
Nos. 1-6 (Popular edition), V. and P. B. and H. 
Concertone for 2 V., arr. for 2 V. and P. 
(Herrmann) B. and H. 
Concertos in B, D, G, D and A, and Adagio 
from the Eb cto. for V. only B. and H. 
Nardini (M. Hauser) Em, V. and P Leuckart 

(H. Sitt) Em, V. and O. Leuckart 
Paganini (Becker) Op. 6, V. and P. Peters, Senff 
Rode (Kayser) No. 7, V. and P. André 

(E. Singer) No. 10, V. and P. Pohle 

(Griinwald) Nos. 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, V. and P. Litolff 
Rubinstein Op. 46, V. and O. Peters, Senff 
Riifer Op. 33, Vsand.©) Vand P; Peters 
Ruhl Op. 12, V. and O., V. and P. Felix Stoll 
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Composer ConcERTO PUBLISHER 
Saint Saéns Op. 62, V. and O., V. and P. Durand Schoenewerk 
Sitt Op. 11, V. and P. B. and H. 
Sitt Op. 21, V. and O., V. and P. Leuckart 
Spohr No. 6 (Dont), V. and P. Schlesinger ' 
No. 12 (Dont), V. and P. Schlesinger : 
Strauss, R. Op. 8, V. and P. B. and H. ’ 
Struss Op. 4, V. and O., V. and P. Kistner ? 
Tschaikowsky Op. 35, V. and O., V. and P. Jurgenson ; 
Vieuxtemps Op. 47, V. and O., V. and P. Brandus and Co. . 
Op. 49, V. and O., V. and P. Brandus and Co. . 
Viotti Nos. 22, 23, 28, 29 (Griinwald), V. and P. Litolff 
White Hedwig Cto., V. and O., V. and P. B. and H. 
Wieniawski SO. 22) Veand ©; Veand be Schott 
Cernicchiaro Cadenza to Paganini, Op. 6 Schuberth and Co. 
Herrmann, Ed. Op. 7, Cadenzas to Beethoven, Op. 61 Schmid 
Lauterbach Cadenzas to Beethoven, Op. 61 Pohle 
Léonard Cadenzas to Beethoven, Op. 61 Schott 
At this time the Hofmeister Catalogs began to appear each year. 
1886 
Bernard 
(New addition) Op. 29, V. and O. Ries and Erler 
Carl 3d Concerto, V. and O., V. and P. Oertel 
Engel, C. Op. 6, V. and O., V. and P. Seeling 
Molique (Dont) Op. 21, V. and O., V. and P. Hofmeister 
Ries, Ferd. 
(Franz Ries) Em, V. and O. Ries and Erler 
Beethoven 
(David, Reinecke) Op. 61, V. and P. B. and H. 
David (Eibenschiitz) Op. 35, V. and P. B. and H. 
Paganini 
(Eibenschiitz) Op. 6, V. and P. B. and H. 
Ries Larghetto only Ries and Erler 
Wilhelmj Three cadenzas to Beethoven, Op. 61 Schlesinger 
1887 
Hille Op. 40, V. and P. B. and H. - 
Hofman Op. 55, 2 Voand Os 2; Vand P: Schlesinger 
Uhlig Concert f. die leeren Saiten, V. and O., V. 
and P. Seeling 
Plotényi, Ferdinand Three cadenzas to Beethoven, Op. 61 Schott 
1888 
David (Wilhelmj) | Op. 35, V. and P. B. and H. 
Lassen Op. 87, V. and O., V. and P. Hainauer 
Sitt Op. 28, V. and O., V. and P. Eulenburg 
Stor Op. 30, V. and P. Richter and Hoff 
Dont Three cadenzas to Beethoven, Op. 61 Goll 
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Composer ConceRTO PustisHER 
1889 
Joachim Cto. in G, V. and O., V. and P. Bote and Bock 
Maurer Op. 58 Rahter 
Op. 59 Rahter 
Sitt Opi sl Veand-P. Eulenburg 
Op. 30, V. and O. Richter and Hoff 
1890 
Beethoven (Dancla) Op. 61, V. and O. Schott 
Franck, Ed. Op. 30, V. and O.; V. and P. Schlesinger 
Hille Op. 50, V. and P. Siegel 
Lalo Op. 20, Romance, V. and P. Durand and Schoenewerk 
(Jacques Durand) Op. 20, Romance, for Piano, 4 hands Durand and Schoenewerk 
(Emil Kross) Op. 29, Chants Russe, V. and P. |”, ; Schott 
Léonard (Kross) Andante and Recit. from the Second Cto. Schott 
Léonard (Kross) Allegro moderato from Op. 16 Schott 
Léonard (Kross) Allegro moderato from the Fifth Cto. Schott 
Léonard Two cadenzas to Viotti Schott 
Rauchenecker Gto., V. and P. : Kiipper 
Riibner Op. 30, V. and P. v. Franquet 
Spohr (Sitt) New editions of Concertos Nos. 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1l B. and H. 
Wieniawski Op. 22, Alla Zingara 
~ New Concert Studies (Lauterbach) Pohle 


Vol. I. Spohr, Nos. 7, 8, 9; Dietrich, Op. 30 

Vol. II. Mendelssohn, Op. 64; Goldmark, 
Op. 28; Schumann, Op. 131 

(Fantasie); Beethoven, Op. 61 


1891 

Bruch Op. 58, V. and O., V. and P. Simrock 
Beethoven 

(David, Reinecke) Op. 61, V. and P. B. and H. 
David (Petri) Op. 10, V. and P. B. and H. 
Gade (Petri) Op. 56, V. and P. B. and H. 
Lipinski Op. 21, V. and P. B. and H. 
Molique (Petri) Op. 10, V. and P. B. and H. 
Ries, Ferd. (Petri) Em, V. and P. B. and H. 
Seitz, Fr. Schiiler Concert in D, V. and P. Rathke 
Spohr 

(Edmund Singer) Nos. 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, V. and P. W. Hansen 

(Petri) Op. 7 V. and P. B. and H. 
Vieuxtemps Op. 19, V. nd P. Peters 
Violin Concertos, neuerer Meister Spohr, Gade, David, Rode, 

Ries, Molique B. and H. 
Rode (Petri) Op. 23, V. and P. B. and H. 


Alard Two cadenzas to Viotti, Nos. 22 and 24 Schott 
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Composer ConceRTO 
1892 
Bach Cto. in F, V. and O. 
Carl Ctino. in A, V. and P. 
Ernst (David) Op. 23, V. and P. 
Godard Op. 131, V. and O., V. and P. 
Hille Op. 60, V. and P. 
Lipinski (Hermann) Op. 21, V. and P. 
Mozart No. 3, G, V. and O. 


No. 5, A, V. and O. 
Raft (Wilhelmj) Op. 161, V. and O., V. and_P. 
Rode (Petri) Op. 23, V. and P. 
Violin Concertos neuerer Meister (Spohr, David, Gade, Ries, 


PUBLISHER 


B. and H. 

Hellmann and Thumer 
B. and H. 

Fiirstner 

Schott 

Peters 

B. and H. 

B. and H. 

Siegel 

B. and H. 


B. and H. 


Schott 

Ries and Erler 
Siegel 

Schott 

Hinz 

Rathke 
Rathke 


Schott 


Hainauer 
Schott 
Eulenburg 
Ries and Erler 


Paez 


Schott 

Ries and Erler 
Peters 

B. and H. 

Raabe and Plothow 


Schott 


Molique) 
1893 
Bériot (A. Pollotzer) No. 1—10, V. and P. 
Hollaender Op. 52, V. and O., V. and P. 
Jockisch Op. 6, V. and P. 
Ortmans Opel. Veranicuee 
Schatz Op. 23, V. and P. 
Seitz Op. 12, V. and P. 
Op. 13, V. and P. 
Wieniawski 
(A. Pollitzer) Op. 22, V. and P. 
1894 
Aulin No. 2, V. and P. 
Bazzini Op. 42, Preg., V. and P. 
Beethoven Op. 61, V. and O. 
Hollaender Op. 52, V. and O. 
Kauffmann Op. 27, V. and O. 
Ortmans Op. 14, V. and P. 
Perger Op. 22, V. and O., V. and P. 
Rode Op. 23, V. and P. 
Sitt Op. 11, V. and O. 
Taubert Op. 205, V. and P. 
The three movements, Ballade, Canzone and Salterello, published separately. 
1895 
Accolay Am, V. and quartet, V. and P. 
Bach Am, V. and 2 V., Va. and B. 


(P. by Fr. Spiro) Dm, 2 V. and P. 
Dm, V. and 2 V., Va. and B. 


(Barth) E, V. and 2 V., Va. and B. 
Klughardt Op. 68, V. and O., V. and P. 
Mozart Op. 98, V. and P. 


Mozart Op. 121, V. and P. 


B. and H. 

B. and H. 

B. and H. 
B.andH. e 
Fritzsch 
André 
André 


Composer 
Rode 


Rode 


Rode 

Rode 
Scharwenka, P. 
Seitz 

Slunicko 

Spohr 


Strauss 
Struss 
Viotti (Hermann) 
Viotti 
Viotti 
(Hugo Heermann) 
(Fr. Hermann) 
Torelli (Jensen) 
Halir 
Hubay 


Accolay 
Ernst (Singer) 
Ernst (Hilf) 


Have, W. ten 
Jansa 
Ortmans 
Paganini (David) 
(Piano by P. 
Scharwenka) 
Rieding 


Scharwenka, P. 
Sitt 

Spohr (Sitt) 
Tschaikowsky 


é 
PUBLICATION DATES 


ConceRTO 


No. 1 revision by David, piano and cadenza 
by Hermann 

No. 5 revision by David, piano and cadenza 
by Hermann 

o. 7 revision and piano by H. E. Kayser 

. 10 revision by David, piano by Hermann 
. 95, V. and 

.and P. 

.and P. 

.and O. 

.and O. 

j .and O. 

. 8, Lento, V. and P. 

512 Wea Batol 2) 

20, Vande: 

eave Oe oveand es 


. 22 with cadenza, V. and P. 

~ 24s Vande 

Op. 8, V. and 2 V., Va. and B. 
Cadenza to Brahms, Op. 77 

Three cadenzas to Beethoven, Op. 61 


1896 


Cto. No. 2, V. and P. 
23.°V..anag Pb. 
Pov wands. 
. 30, V. and P. 


. 54, V. and P. 
R27. We ang es 
~ 6" Vieand-P: 


oY wane. 

SEGA ote tl 

. 95, V. and P. 

. 65, V. and P. 

#55, Vand 

Op. 35, Canzonetta, V. and P. 


Violin Concertos—Paganini, Op. 7; Spohr, Op. 55; David, Op. 35; 
Reinecke, Joachim, P. Scharwenka, in one volume 


Wagner, J. F. 


Wieniawski 
Herrmann 
Singer, Edmund 


Concerto in Hungarian style based upon 
songs of 1805 to 1837 


Op. 22, V. and P. 
Cadenza to Brahms, Op. 77 
Cadenza to Beethoven, Op. 61 


563 


PusLisHER 


André 


André 

André 

André 
Praeger and Meier 
Rathke 
Hofmeister 

B. and H. 

B. and H. 

B. and H. 
Aibl 

Bote and Bock 
Peters 

B. and H. 


André 
Peters 
Augener 
Simrock 
Bosworth 


Schott 
Litolff 
Peters 
Laudy and Co. 


Cranz 
Laudy and Co. 
B. and H. 


B. and H. 

Taborszky 
B. and H. 

Eulenburg 
B. and H. 

Rahter 


B. and H. 


Schott 
Simrock 
Kistner 
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ComposER 


Beethoven 
(Joachim-Dessauer) 
(Fr. Hermann) 

Bloch, J. 


Enna 

Ernst (Pollitzer) 
Mathieu, E. 
Paganini 
Rieding 
Schumann 


Spohr 
Thieriot, F. 


Beethoven (Sitt) 
Bloch 
Goltermann 


Handel (Seeger) 


Hille 

Manén 

Maurer 
(F. Hermann) 

Mendelssohn 
(Hellmesberger) - 
(Sitt) 

Rode (Sitt) 

Schatz 


Celiseaberner 
Tartini 

(Emilio Pente) 
Wiltberger 
Singer 
David 


Bach 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


ConcerTO PUBLISHER 
1897 
Op. 61, V. and P. Schott 
Op. 61 arranged for four hands, piano B. and H. 
Op. 12, V. and P. Ries and Erler 
W. Hansen 

Op. 23, V. and P. Schott 
D maj., V. and O., V. and P. B. and H. 
Op. 6, V. and O. B. and H. 
2d Concertino, V. and P. Mery 
Andante from Violoncello concerto, Op. 

129, arranged for Violin Bote and Bock 
Op. 70, V. and O. B. and H. 
Op. 68, V. and P. Rieter-Biedermann 
Op. 61, V. and P. Eulenburg 
Op. 19, V. and P. Zipser and K6nig 
Op. 14, Andante from Concerto in A minor 

for Violoncello arr. for Violin and Piano B. and H. 
Larghetto and Variations from Concerto 

Grosso No. 12 B. and H. 
Op. 61, V. and P. Raabe and Plothow 
Op. 18, V. and O., V. and P. Simrock 
Op. 55, Four V. and P. Peters 
Op. 61, V. and P. -Cranz 
Op. 64, V. and P. Eulenburg 
Op. 17, V. and P. Eulenburg 
Op. 26, V. and P. Hinz 
Op. 45, V. and O. W. Hansen 
Op. 70, V. and O. Hinz 
Op. 38, 47 and 79, V. and P. Cranz 
Dm, V. and strings, V. and P. H. Thiemer 
Op. 75, Vand EB: Schwann 
Cadenza to Brahms, Op. 77 Simrock 
Cadenza to Beethoven, Op. 61 B. and H 


1899 


(T. Mueller-Reuter) Andante from Italian Cto., V and Small O. Schott 


Busoni 

Major, J. J. 
Mlynarski, E. 
Muller-Berghaus 


Op. 35a, V. and O., V. and P. 
Op. 18, V. and O. Hainauer 
Op. 11, V. and O., V. and P. Jozefowicz 
Op. 60, V. and O., V. and P. Oertel 


B. and H. 


ee ee ee ee, ee 


Composer 


Schumann 
(K. Schwab) 
Weber, J. M. 
Accolay 
Mendetssohn 
(Dessauer) 
Molique (Petri) 
Rieding 
Spies, E. » 
Spohr 
Venzl 
Seeger 


Anzoletti 
(C. Nowotny) 
Becker 
Ernst (Sitt) 
Leclair 
Lipinski 
(Hellmesberger) 
Molique 
(F. Hermann) 
Muldermans 


Schatz 

Seitz 

Spohr 
(Hellmesberger) 


Tirindelli 
Tschaikowsky 
(Hilf) 


(Sitt) 
(Jacques van Lier) 


Ondriéek 


Bach 

Bach 

Bériot 
(EccariusSieber) 
(Hofman) 
(Hermann) 
(Schultz) 
(Sitt) 


(Kross) 
(Waldemar Meyer) 


~ 


é 


PUBLICATION DATES 


Concerto 


Op. 129, arr. Andante, V. and O. 
Cto., Gm, V. and O., V. and P. 
3d Cto. Em, V. and P. 


Op. 64, V. and P. 

Op. 10, V. and P. 

Op. 7, V. and P. 

Op. 80, V. and P. 

Op. 2, V. and P. 

Op. 12, V. and P. 

Five cadenzas to Mozart’s Concertos 


1900 


Ctino. in A, V. and P. 
Op. 100, V. and P. 

Op. 23, V. and P. 

Op: 72No. 1, Vieande: 


Op) 21, V. and PB. 


Op. 21, V. and P. 
Ist Ctino., V. and P. 
2d Ctino., V. and P. 
Op. 29, V. and P. 
Op. 22, V. and P. 


Op. 55, V. and P. 
Op. 70, V. and P. 
Cto. Gm, V. and P. 


Op. 35, V. and P. 
Op. 35, V. and P. 


Op. 35, Canzonetta arr. for Violoncello 


Cadenza to Brahms, Op. 77 


1901 
Cto. Am, V. and 2 Va. and B 
Cto. E, V. and 2 V., Va. and B. 
Nos. 1, 7 and 9, V. and P. 
Nos. 1, 2 and 9, V. and P. 
Nos. 1, 2, 7 and 9, V. and P. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, V. and P 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, V. and P 
Nos. 2 and 9, V. and P. 
Nos. 2, 6 and 9, V. and P 


565 
PuBLisHER 


Schmidt 
Aibl Verlag 
Schott 


Schott 

B. and H. 
Rézsavilgyi and Co. 
Leuckart 

Cranz 

Bosworth 

Steyl and Thomas 


Leuckart 
Schuberth 
Eulenburg 
Peters 


Cranz 


B. and H. 
Cranz 
Cranz 
Hinz 
Rathke 


Cranz 
Cranz 
Schmidl and Co. 


Rahter 
Eulenburg 
Rahter 


Simrock 


B. and H. 
B. and H. 


Schmidt 

B. and H. 
Peters 
Litolff 
Eulenburg 
Bosworth 
Steingriiber 
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Composer 
(Wilhelmj) 

Besekirsky 

Coerne 


Hellmesberger Sr. 


Kiihnel 
Mann, G. 
Molique 


Mozart (Meyer and 


Schwalm) 


Ortmans 
Ortmans 


Rode (F. Hermann) 
(Hellmesberger) 


Sinding 
Spohr (Petri) 
Tschaikowsky 
(Kross) 
(Petri) 
(Hilf) 
(Kross) 
Viotti 


(Hellmesberger) 
Wieniawski (Sauret) 


Arensky 


Bach (Meyer and 


Schwalm) 
(Spiro) 
Beethoven 


(Hellmesberger) 


(Meyer and 
Schwalm) 
(Karl Prill) 


(Jan Brandts Buys) 
Bériot (W. Meyer) 


(Rosé) 
(Hermann) 
Jaques-Dalcroze 


Leclair 


(Marcel Herwegh) 


Leo, Leonardo 
(Jensen) 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


ConceRTO 
No. 9, V. and P. 


Three cadenzas to Beethoven, Op. 61 


Op. 63, V. and P. 


Cadenzas to Beethoven, Op. 61 and Frag- 
ment in C; Bach, Am; Paganini, Op. 6; 


Mozart, Cto. for V. and Va. 
Op. 2, V. and P. 
Op. 101, V. and P. 
Op. 21, V. and P. 


Cto. in A, V. and P. 

Cto. in Eb, V. and P. 

Op. 12 

Op. 14 

No. 1, V. and P. 

Nos. 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, V. and P. 
Op. 60, V. and O., V. and P. 


IN fa Be Gh Ate Ob Tals 1 enya (all) 2 


Op. 35, V. and P. 
Op. 35, V. and P. 
Op. 35, V. and P. 
Op. 35, Canzonetta, V. and P. 
Op. 35, Canzonetta, V. and P. 


Nos. 22, 23, 28, 29, V. and P. 
Op. 22, V. and P. 


1902 
Op. 54, V. and O., V. and P. 


Cto. in Dm, 2 V. and P. 
Cto. in A, Larghetto 


Op. 61, V. and P. 


Op. 61, V. and P. 

Op. 61, V. and P. 

Op. 61 for Piano, 4 hands 
Nos. 1 and 7, V. and P. 

Nos. 2, 5, 6, 8, V. and P. 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, V. and P. 
Op. 50, V. and O., V. and P. 


Op. 7, No. 2, V. and P. 
Op. 10, No. 4, V. and P. 


Cto. for 4 V. and P. 


PuBsLisHER 


Schlesinger 
Jurgenson 
Bosworth 


Universal 
André 
van Eck 
Litolff 


Steingréber 
Steingriber 
Fischer 
Fischer 
Peters 
Universal 
Peters 
Universal 
Eulenburg 
Bosworth 
Steingraber 
Rahter 
Bosworth 


Universal 
Schott 


Jurgenson 


Steingriiber 
B. and H. 


Cranz 


Steingriiber 
Universal 
Universal 
Steingriiber 
Universal 
Peters 
Siiddeutscher 
Musikverlag 


Peters 
Peters 


Augener 


Composer 


Mayseder 
(Hellmesberger) 

Mendelssohn 
(W. Meyer) 
(Arnold Rosé) 

Paganini (Hubay) 


Sienna 
Seitz 
Strauss, R. 
Vieuxtemps 
(Wilhelmj) 
Viotti 
(Hellmesberger) 


PUBLICATION DATES 


Concerto 


Op. 
Op. 


53, V. and P. 


64, V. and P. 
Op. 64, V. and P. 
Op. 6, V. and P. 
Op. 8, V. and P. 


Op. 
Op. 
Op. 


Op. 


23, V. and P. 

25, V. and O., V. and P. 
8, V.andO 

31, V. and P. 


Nos. 22, 23, 28, 29, V. and P. 


Violin Concertos revised by R. Scholz 


Violin Concertos revised by David, and later by Hermann and 


Hofmann 


Joachim 


Bachmann, A. 
Beethoven 
(Schradieck) 
Bériot (Schradieck) 
(R. Hofmann) 
d'Erlanger 
Huber, A 
Leclair 
(M. Herwegh) 
Mendelssohn 
(E. Heim) 
Molique 
(Schradieck) 
Mozart (A. Schultz) 
Muldermans 


Schatz, C 
Sinigaglia, L. 
Spohr (Petri) 
(Schradieck) 
Tiedebohl 
Tiedebohl 


Rode, Op. 9; Kreutzer, No. 19; Viotti, 


No. 22; Beriot, Op. 76, 104, 127 


Viotti, Nos. 22, 23, 28, 29; Rode, Nos. 4, 6, 


7, 8; Kreutzer, Nos. 13, 14, 18, 19 


Cadenza to Brahms, Op. 77 
1903 

Op. 42, V. and P. 

Op. 61, V. and P. 

Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 9, V. and P. 

No. 6, V. and P. 

Op. 17, V. and O., V. and P. 

Op. 5, V. and P. 


Op. 10, Nos. 5 and 6, V. and P. 
Op. 61, Andante, V. and P. 


Op. 21, V. and P. 
Ctos. in A and Eb, V. and P. 


Concertinos No. 3, Cm; No. 4, F; No. 5, D; 


No. 6, A, V. and P 

Op. 32, V. and P. 

Op. 20, V. and O., V. and P. 
Op. 7, V. and P. 

Op. 38, 47, 55, V. and P. 

Op. 10, V. and P. 

Op. 10, Intermezzo, V. and P. 
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PusLisHeR 


Universal 


Steingriiber 
Universal 
Universal 

Bard and Bruder 


Universal 
Rathke 
Aibl Verlag 


André 


Universal 


Oertel 


Sen 


Simrock 


Junne 


Schirmer 
Schirmer 
B. and H. 
Rahter 
Eulenburg 


Peters 
Augener 


Schirmer 
Litolff 


Cranz 

Hinz 

B. and H. 

B. and H. 

Schirmer 

Schréder Nachfolger 
Schréder Nachfolger 


568 


Composer 


Tschaikowsky 
(Felix Berber) 
Vieuxtemps 
(Wilhelm)) 
Viotti (Schultz) 
Auer, L. 


Ambrosio 
Aulin, Tor 


Bach 
(Gustav Schreck) 
Bériot (Wilhelmj) 
iffe, F 


e; F. 
David (Schulz) 

(Schulz) 

(Hermann) 

(Hermann) 

(Schulz) 

(W. Meyer) 
Ernst (Wilhelmj) 
Fuchs, A. 
Herrmann, Ed. 
Hollaender 
Hubay, J. 
Kreutzer 

(Dont-Petri) 
Leclair (Herwegh) 

. Mozart (David) 

(W. Meyer) 

(David-Sitt) 

(Petri) 


Nardini (Nowotny) 


Portnoff, L. 
Rode (Meyer) 
(Dont-Petri) 

Seybold, A. 
Spohr (Seeger) 
Stanford, C. V. 
Stojanovitz, P. 
Vieuxtemps 
(Wilhelmj) 
Viotti (Sitt) 
(W. Meyer) 
(David-Petri) 
Wieniawski 
(Wilhelmj) 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


ConceRTO 


Op. 35, V. and P. 


Op. 31, V. and O., V. and P. 
No. 24, V. and P. 


Cadenza to Brahms, Op. 77 
1904 

Op. 29, V. and O., V. and P. 

Op. 14, V. and P. 

Gm, Cto. for Vn. and strings 

Cto. Gm 

Op. 76, V. and P. 

Wton Vance. 

Op. 3, V. and P. 


Op. 10, V. and P. 
Op. 14, V. and P. 
©p. 17, V sand 22 
Op. 35, V. and P. 
Op. 35, V. and P. 
Op. 23, V. and P. 
Op. 25, Vi and ©), VisandiP: 
Op. 25, V. and P. 
Op. 62, V. and P. 
Op. 90, V. and O., V. and P. 


Concertos, Violin only 

Op. 7, No.6 in A 
Concertone, 2 Vn. and P. in C 
Op. 121 in D, V. and P. 

Op. 121 with cad., V. and P. 
No. 3, G; No. 4, D; No. 5, A; No. 6, Eb; 
V.and P. 

Concerto, V. and P. 

@prl\ and) b- 

Am, Em, Violin only 
Concertos, Violin only 

Op. 112, V. and P. 

No. 12 

Op. 74, V. and P. 

Op. 1, V. and P. 


Op. 10, V. and P. 

No. 23, V. and P. 
Am, Em, V. and P. 
Concertos, Violin only 


Op. 22, V. and P. 


PUuBLISHER 


Universal 


André 
Litolff 
André 


Decourcelle 
Zimmermann 


Peters 
Peters 
Schott 
Schott 
Litolff 
Litolff 

B. and H. 
B. and H. 
Litolff 
Steingriiber 


Bote and Bock 
Hamelle 


B. and H. 
Peters 
Schmidt 
Steingréiber 
André 


Universal 
Leuckart 


Jonasson-Eckermann 


Steingriiber 
B. and H. 
Rahter 
Peters 

B. and H. 
Doblinger 


Schott 
André 
Steingréiber 
B. and H. 


Schott 


CoMposER 


Woyrsch, F. 
Zilcher 


Bach 


(Wilhelmj) 
Bachmann, A. 
Brahms 
Bruch 
David (Sitt) 
Glazounow (Auer) 
Gradener, H. 
Herrmann, Ed. 
Huber, A. 


Moor, E. 
Mozart 


(Hermann) 
Paganini (Schulz) 

(Wilhelmj) 
Rieding 


Schiff, Hermann 

Sibelius 

Tschaikowsky 
(Marak) 

Marteau 

Zajik 


Aulin 
Bohm 
Bruch 
Ernst 
Ertel 
Franck, R. 
Goetze 
(A. v. der Hoya) 
Jansa (Sitt) 
Karlowicz 
Kreutzer (David- 
PetriScharwenka) 


Moor 
Mozart (David-Sitt) 


PUBLICATION DATES 


ConceRTO 


Op. 50, V. and O., V. and P. 
Op. 9, 2 Vn. and P. 
Ops ]io Vand P- 


1905 


2 Ctos., Am and E, V. and O. 
Cto. Dm, 2 V. and P. 


Cto. Dm, 2 V. and P. 


‘Concertino, Dm, V. and P. 


Op. 77, V. and O. 

Op. 26, V. and O. 

Rope Vand es 

. 82, V.and O., V. and P. 
wangnes 

Op. 25, V. and O. 

Op. 7, V. and P. 

Op. 8, V. and P. 

Op. 62, V. and O. 

Concerto in A, V. and O. 
Concerto in Eb, V. and O. 
Concerto in D, V. and P. 

p. 6, V. and P. 

a7. Veand be 

. 21, Hungarian, V. and P. 
P24e V sander. 

P18. Em, Vi. and Of Vi and P. 
147 Vand ©; Vand P: 


Op. 35, Canzonetta, V. and P. 
Cadenza to Brahms, Op. 77, V. only 
Cadenza to Brahms, Op. 77, V. only 


1906 


So RAV, ret ite MOY 

= 370; Voand Pe: 

720. Veand 2: 

e235, Veand P: 

. 17, Gm, Violin only 
P4a3eV. and Py 


22, Vand ©: 
Boae Vfatic be 
Op. 8, V. and O., V. and P. 


. 14, V. and P. 
p. 62, V. and P. 
ei2t, Vo and ©; 


PUBLISHER 


Vieweg 
B. and H. 
B. and H. 


Eulenburg 
Mittledeutscher 
Musikverlag 
Cranz 
Schott 
Eulenburg 
Eulenburg 
Eulenburg 
Belaieff 
B. and H. 
Schmid 
Eulenburg 
Kahnt Nachf 
Simrock 
Eulenburg 
Eulenburg 
Peters 
Litolff 
Schott 


Bosworth and Co. 
Bosworth and Co. 


Klemm 
Schlesinger 


Urbanek 
Simrock 
Simrock 


Zimmermann 
Simrock 

B. and H. 
Cranz 

Bote and Bock 
Schlesinger 


Kistner 
Eulenburg 
Schlesinger 


B. and H. 
Simrock 
André 
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ComPosER ConceRTO 

Portnoff Op. 8, Gm, V. and P. 

Seybold Op. 121, V. and P. 

Sibelius Op. 47, V. and O. 

Sitt Op. 93, V. and P. 

Verhey Op. 54, V. and O., V. and P. 

Viotti (David-Sitt) No. 22, V. and P. 


(Sitt) No. 23, V. and O. 
Hartmann, Arthur Cadenza to Paganmi, Op. 6, V. only 


1907 
Bach (Schroeder) Brandenburg Concerto No. 4, V. and O. 
Hubay Op. 99, V. and P. 
Hurlebusch 
(Schering) Concerto Am 
Jansa (Jul. Vose) Op. 54, V. and P. 
Koch, Fr. E. Op. 31, V. and O., V. and P. 
Kreutzer No. 8, V. and P. 
(Sitt) Nos. 13, 14, 18, 19, V. and P. 
Moér, E. No. 3 
Mozart (Paul Graf 
Waldersee) No. 3, V. and P. 
(A. Kopferman‘Sitt- 
Taubmann) No. 7, V. and P. 
Rieding, O. Op. 25, V. and P. 
Rode Nos. 6, 7, 8, 11, V. and P. 
Seitz Op. 31, 32, V. and P. 
Tschaikowsky Op. 35, Romance, V. and P. 


Wieniawski (Manen) Op. 22, V. and P. 
Pisendel (Schering) Concerto for V. and strings 


Molique (Hermann) No. 5, Andante, V. and V., Va. and C. 
Spohr (Hermann) No. 7, Adagio, V. and V., Va. and C. 
Aulin Cadenza to Mozart, No. 5, V. only 
Margulies, A. Cadenza to Beethoven, Op. 61, V. only 
Cadenza to Brahms, Op. 77, V. only 


Hartmann, A. Cadenza to Ernst, Op. 23 


1908 

Eichborn, H. Op. 61, V. and O., V. and P. 
Bach (Spiro) Concerto in D, 2 V. and O., 2 V. and P. 
Bachmann, A. Concerto No. 2, Am, V. and P. 
Beethoven (Holle- 

Schultze-Biesantz) Op. 61, V. and P. 
Bériot (Rosé) Nos. 3, 4. 5, 7, 8, 10, V. and P. 
Bohm Op. 377, V. and P. 


Chevallier, Heinrich Op. 54, Schiiler Konzert in D 


PuBLISHER 


Ulbrich 
Kahnt Nachf 
Schlesinger 
Eulenburg 
Zimmermann 
Eulenberg 
André 
Hansen 


Eulenburg 
Zimmermann 


Denkmaler deutscher 
Tonkunst 

Steingraber 

Kahnt Nachf 

André 

Universal 

Siegel 


B. and H. 


B. and H. 

Bosworth 

Cranz 

Rahter 

Schlesinger 

Hofmeister 

Denkmiiler deutscher 
Tonkunst 

Kistner 

Kistner 

Zimmermann 

Raabe and Plothow 

Raabe and Plothow 

Schmid] 


Schmidt 
B. and H. 
Simrock 


Litolff 

B. and H. 
Forberg 
André 


Composer 
David 
Hofmann, R. 
Hubay 


Lalo 
Mendelssohn, L 
Moér 


Mozart (Marteau) 


Nachéz, T 

Paganini 
(Hellmesberger) 
(Hellmesberger) 


PUBLICATION DATES 


Concerto 
Op. 23, V. and P. 


Op. 126, 3 Schiiler Konzerte, V. and P. 


Op. 101, V. and O., V. and P. 
Op. 21, V. and O. 
Op. 213, V. and P. 


Op. 70, Concerto for P., V., C. and O. 


Op. 72, V. an 


Concerto in G with cadenza, V. and P. 


Concertos in B and D, V. and P. 
Op. 36, V. and O., V. and P. 


Op. 6, V. and P. 
@pe7, Vcand 2: 


(David-Scharwenka) Op. 7, V. and P. 


Reger 
Rode (David with 


cad. by Hermann) 


(David-Petri- 

Scharwenka) 
Seybold, A. 
Séchting, E 
Spohr (Petri) 

(E. Kross, P. by 

Fritz Volbach) 

(Petri) 
Stojowski 
Thieriot, F. 
Aulin 
Herrmann, Ed. 
Reinecke 


Bach (2d Vn. by 
Marteau) 


Beethoven (Léonard, 


Op. 101, V. and O., V. and P. 
No. 1, V. and P. 


No. 4, V. and P. 

Op. 99, V. and P. 

Op. 95, 2 Concertinos, 2 V. and P. 
@pid,-V and P. 


Op. 88, 3 V. and P. 

Getaaes to Brahms, Op. 77, V. only 
Cadenza to Brahms, Op. 77, V. only 
Cadenza to Mozart, No. 7, V. only 


1909 


Emaj. 


2d Vn. by Marteau) V. and P. 
Bériot (Fr. Hermann) Op. 127, V. and P. 


Bloch, J. 
Brahms 
Brahms 
Bruch 
Bruch 
Ernest, G. 
Ernst 
Godard 


Op. 76, V. and P. 

Op. 104, V.and P. 

4th Concertino, Op. 63, V. and P. 
One] 7], V% anw PB: 

Ope77,.V¥ and: P: 

Op. 44, V. and P. 

Op. 44, V. and P. 

Dm, V. and P. 

Op. 23, V. and P. 

Op. 35, V. and O. 


571 


PusLisHER 


B. and H. 
Zimmermann 
Zimmermann 
Zimmermann 
Durand 
Junne 

Siegel 

Siegel 

Peters 

B. and H. 
Hofmeister 


Cranz 
Cranz 
B. and H. 
Peters 


André 


B. and H. 

Simrock 
Heinrichshofen Verlag 
B. and 


Schott 

B. and H. 
Schmidt 
Rieter-Biedermann 
Simrock 

Schmid 

B. and H. 


Steingraber 


Steingraber 
Peters 
Cranz 
Cranz 
Rozsnyai 
Simrock 
Universal 
Universal 
Simrock 
Schott 
Universal 


Bote & Bock 
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Composer ConcerTO PuBLIsHER 
Haydn (Cad. by 
Paul Klengel) No. 1, Cmaj., V. and P. B. and H. 
Haydn (Cad. by 
P. Scharwenka) No. 2, Gmaj, V. and P. B. and H. 
Juon, P. Op. 42, V. and O., V. and P. Schlesinger 
Kauffmann, F. Op. 50, V. and O., V. and P. Heinrichshofen Verlag 
Kreutzer 
(David-Petri) No. 13, 18, 19, V. and P. (P. by Taubmann) B. and H. 
Mendelssohn 
(Th. Grohmann) Op. 64, V. and P. Cranz 
Mozart (Sitt) Op. 76, V. and P. André 
Mozart (Cad. by 
H. Marteau) Dmaj, V. and P. Peters 
Rieding, O. Op. 34, V. and P. Bosworth & Co. 
Rode (David-Petri, 
P.byP.Scharwenka) No. 7, V. and P. B. and H. 
Rode (David-Petri, 
P.byP.Scharwenka) No. 8, V. and P. B. and H. 
Schumann (Arr. by 
A. Moffat) Adagio from Op. 129 (Cello) V. and P. Schott 
Seiffert, H. Op. 19, V. and P. Cranz 
Sitt Schiiler-Konzert No. 1, Op. 104, V. and P. Junne 
Sitt Schiiler-Konzert No. 2, Op. 108, V. and P. Junne 
Strube F#m, V. and P. Schirmer 
Wolff, E. J. Op. 20, V. and P. Verlag “Harmonie” 
Viotti (David-Petri, 
P. by Otto Taub- 
mann) No. 23, V. and P. B. and H. 
Viotti (David-Petri, 
P.by P.Scharwenka) No. 29, V. and P. B. and H. 
Besekirsky 
Cadenza to Brahms Op. 77, Violin Solo Simrock 
Gentili, D., Op. 21, 
Cadenza to Viotti No. 23, Violin Solo Schmid! & Co. 
Hilf, A. 2 Cadenzas, No. 1 to Beethoven, Op. 61; 
No. 2 to Paganini, Op. 6 Forberg 
Marchot Cadenza to Brahms, Op. 77, Violin Solo Simrock 
Molique Three Cadenzas to Beethoven, Op. 61, 
Violin Solo Auer Verlag 
1910 
Bach, 2d Vn. by 
Marteau An, V. and P. Steingraber 
Bach, 2d Vn. by 
Marteau Emaj, V. and P. Steingriiber 
Bériot Op. 76, V. and Small O. Cranz 
Op. 104, V. and Small O. Cranz 
Bleyle Op. 10, V. and O. B. and H. 
Borresen Op. 11, V. and O. W. Hansen 


é 


PUBLICATION DATES 


Composer Concerto 

Harty, H. Op. 17, V. and P. 
Kreutzer Op. 8, V. and O. 
Kuyper, E. Op. 10, V. and O. 
Manén ; Op. A, V. and P. 
Mendelssohn, 

Ludwig Op. 110, V. and P., Moderner 
Mozart (Sitt) Op. 76, V. and O., V. and P. 
Portnoff Op. 18, V. and P. 

Op. 23, V. and P. 


Schillings (P. by 
Hermann v. Glenck) Op. 25, V. and P. 
Slawjk, Jos. (P. by 
Francois Ondricek) Am, V. and P. 
Spohr (Nowotny, P. 
by Dont) 
Viotti (David-Petri, 
P.by P.Scharwenka) No. 28, V. and P. 


Larghetto from Op: 128, V. and P. 


Vivaldi (A. Schering) Largo in A froma Vn. Concerto, V.and P. 


Mendelssohn 

(Léonard-Marteau) Op. 64, V. and P. 
Mendelssohn 

(Schulze-Prisca and 

Schultze-Biesantz) Op. 64, V. and P. 
1911 

Bach (Joachim) An, V. and O. 
Bach (Joachim) Dm, 2 V. and O., 2 V. and P. 


Beethoven (Joachim) Op. 61, V. and P. 
Berwald (Marteau, 
P. by Karl Valentin) Op. 2, V. and O., V. and P. 
hm 2d Concertino, Op. 377./V. and P: 


Essek, Paul Schiiler-Konzert, Am, Op. 4, V. and P. 
Hollaender Op. 66, V. and O., V. and P. 
Karbulka, J. Op. 33, V. and P. 
Mendelssohn 

(Joachim) Op. 64, V. and P. 
Mendelssohn, 

Ludwig Op. 240, V. and P. 
Mozart (Joachim) No. 4D, V. and P. 

No. 5A, V. and P. 

Nardini (Nachéz) | Adagio from a Concerto, V. and P. 
Nardini 

(Gustav Havemann) Concerto, V. and P. 
Necke, H Schiiler-Konzert from motives of classic 


masters, V. and P 
Op. 178, V. and P. 
Concertino, Op. 43D, V. and P. 
Concertino, Op. 44G, V. and P. 


Ndélck, August 
Portnoff, Leo 
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PuBLisHER 


Schott 

André 

Simrock 

Raabe and Plothow 


Musikverl. 
André 

Gebr. Ulbrich 
Jul. Weiss 


Simrock 
Mojmir Urbanek 
Schuberth 


B. and H. 
Kahnt Nachf 


Steingriiber 


Litolff 


Simrock 
Simrock 
Simrock 


Zimmermann 
Forberg 
Bosworth 
Zimmermann 
Steingraber 


Simrock 


Kaun 

Simrock 
Simrock 
Simrock 


~ Leuckart 


Riihle 
Portius 


Cranz 
Cranz 


574 


CoMPosER 
Portnoff, Leo 


Rabus, Hugo 


Scharwenka- 
Stressow, M. 


Sitt 
Spohr (Joachim) 
Vieuxtemps 
(Wilhelmj) 
Viotti 
Viotti (San Franko) 
Viotti (Joachim) 
Waghalter 
Wieniawski 
(M. Dello and 
Schultze-Biesantz) 
Wieniawski 
(R. Hofmann) 
Wieniawski 
(Marteau) 
Wieniawski (Petri) 
Romanze 
Wieniawski (Fritz 
Schnitt) 
Wieniawski (Sitt) 
Wieniawski 
(Wilhelm)) 
Geyer, Stefi 
Mitnitzky, Issay 
Nowotny, Carl 


Bloch 

Foerster, J. B., Cad. 
by J. Kubelik 

Goldmark 

Juon, P. 

Juon, P. 


Karbulka 
Mendelssohn 

(H. Dessauer) 
Rode (Cadenza and 


Rode (Nowotny) 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


Concertino, Op. 45Dm, V.and P. 
Concertino, Op. 55D, V. and P. 
Bmaj, V. and P. 


Concertino, Op. 5, V. and P. 
Op. 110, V. and P. 
Op. 47, V. and P. 


Op. 37, V. and P. 
Nos. 22, 23, 28, 29, V. and P. 
Andante from No. 28, V. and P. 


A la Zingara, Op. 22, V. and P. 
p72) Vieang'r. : 


Op. 22, V. and P. 

Cadenza to Mozart Concerto in G Violin 
Cadenza to Paganini, Op. 6, Violin Solo 
Two Cadenzas to Rode No. 4 and No. 6, 


.and O., V. and P. 


. 42, V. and O., V. and P. 

Weisse Niichte, Elegie from 2d Concerto, 
Op. 49a, V. and P. 

Op. 35, V. and P. 


Op. 64, V. and P. 


2d Vn. by Marteau) No. 6, V. and P. 
No. 10, V. and P. 


PUBLISHER 


Cranz 

André 

Musikverlag 
“Polyhymnia™ 


Schuberth & Co. 
Junne 
Simrock 


André 

Cranz 

Schirmer 
Simrock 
Simrock 

Litolff 

B. and H. Univ. 
Peters 


Steingriiber 


Kunz 
Eulenburg 


Schott 
Harmonia 
Jonasson Eckermann 


Goll 


Rozsnyai 

Universal 

Schweers and Haake 
Schlesinger 


Schlesinger 
Steingriber 


Schott 


Steingriiber 
Universal 


PUBLICATION DATES 575 


Composer Concerto Pus.isHeR 
Schoeck, O. Konzert quasi una Fantasia Op. 21, V.and P. Hug and Co. 
Viotti (Cadenza and 
2d Vn. by Marteau) No. 25, V.and P. Steingriiber 
Weingartner, F. Op. 52, V. and P. B. and H. 
Seitz Schiiler Konzert No. 1,Op.7,D,V.andP. Heinrichshofen Verlag 
Schiiler-Konzert No. 2,Op.13,G, V.andP. Heinrichshofen Verlag 
Schiiler-Konzert No.3,Op.12,Gm, V.andP. Heinrichshofen Verlag 
Schiiler-Konzert No. 4, Op. 15,D, V.andP. Heinrichshofen Verlag 
Schiiler-Konzert No. 5,Op.22,D, V.andP. Heinrichshofen Verlag 
Sitt Op. 111, V. and P. Eulenburg 
Spohr (With 2d Vn., 
Léonard-Marteau) Op. 2, V. and P. Steingriiber 
Op. 47, V. and P. Steingriiber 
Aulin Op. 29, Cadenza to Mozart No. 3, G, 
Violin Solo Zimmermann 
Nowotny ‘Four Cadenzas to Rode Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, 
Violin Solo Goll 
Two Cadenzas to Viotti, Nos. 22, 23, 
Violin Solo RGrich 
1913 
Cords, Gustav Op. 41, V. and P. André 
Dessau, B. Op. 55, V. and O., V. and P. Simrock 
Jaques-Dalcroze Poeme 2, Konzert, V.and O., V.and P. Simrock 
Kryjanowsky, J. Op. 10, V. and O., V. and P. Zimmermann 
Paganini Op. 6 (Flesch, with Cadenza) Peters 
Schatz, C. Op. 35, V. and P. Hinz 
Seitz Op. 38, V. and P. Rahter 
Seybold Op. 96, V. and P. Simrock; Universal 
Sinding (Barmas) Op. 45, V. and P. Hansen 
Séchting, E. Op. 138, 3 Schiiler Konzerte, V. and P. Kahnt Nachf. 
Spohr (Marteau) @pes5,0V.anGib, Steingriiber 
Stamitz, K. B. Concerto with Cad. by Hans Schuster, 
V.and P. B. and H. 
Striegler, Kurt Op. 15, Dm, V. and O. Junne 
Weissmann, Julius Op. 36, V. and O.; V. and P. Leuckart 
Haydn (Klengel) Concerto in C for V and strings B. and H. 
Haydn (Scharwenka) Concerto in G for V. and strings B. and H. 
Corelli Weinachts Konzert, V. and P Kahnt Nachf. 
Weinachts Konzert, V. and P. Raabe and Plothow 
Pastorale from Weinachts Konzert, V.and P. Kahnt Nachf. 
Vivaldi Op. 3, No. 10 Konzert for 4 Vn., 2 Va., C., 
Violone and Cemballo B. and H. 
Adagio, from concerto for 3 Vn. transcribed 
for V. and P. by A. Bachmann Hamelle 
(Nachéz) Adagio, Dm, V. and P. Simrock 


(Nachéz) Konzerte for Vn. and strings, Gm, Am Schott 
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Composer 


(Schering) 
Viotti (David-Petri- 
Scharwenka) 
Michaelis, J. 


Gernsheim 
Griidener 
Jansa (Sitt) 
Koessler, Hans 
Nardini (Nachéz) 
Necke, H. and 
Norden, L. 
Paganini 
(Carl Flesch) 
Portnoff, L. Triller 


Séchting, E 

Viotti 

Barmas, Issay 
Busoni, F. 

Gorski, Wladislaus 


Halm, August 
Haydn, Joseph 


Huber 
Labor, Joseph 


Mozart 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


Concerto 
Largo from a violin concerto, V. and P. 


No. 29, V. and P. 
Cadenza to Beethoven, Op. 61, V. only 


1914 


Op. 86, V. and O. 
Op. 41, V. and P. 
Op. 54, V. and P. 


Passacaglia Konzert in A, V. and O. 
Concerto in A, V. and P. 


Schiiler-Konzerte, V. and P. 


Op. 6, V. and P. 
Concertino, Op. 80, V. and P. 


National Concertino Russian, Op. 85, 

V.and P. 

National Concertino French, Op. 86, 
. and 


National Cece Hungarian, Op. 87, 
V.and P. 

National Concertino 
V.and P 

National 
V.and P 

National Concertino 
V.andP 

National 
V.and P. 

Minatur Concertinos, Op. 94, 95, 96, 97, 
V.and P. 

Schiiler-Concertino, Op. 152, Am, V.and P. 

No. 22 (Bloch) with Cadenza 

Cadenza to Tschaikosky, Op. 35, Violin Solo 

Cadenza to Brahms, Op. 77, Violin Solo 

Cadenza to Brahms, Op. 77, Violin Solo 


Swedish, Op. 88, 


Concertino Italian, 


Op. 89, 


Hebrew, Op. 90, 


Concertino Polish, Op. 91, 


1915 


Cto. for string orch. 


Cto. No. 3, Score and Parts (™M. Seiffert) 
V.and P. (H. Gartner) 


Op. 6 


Cto. in Gmaj., V. and O., V. and P. (Emil 


Hochreiter) 
No. 1, V. and P. (Sitt) 


PUBLISHER 
Kahnt Nachf. 


B. and H. 
Rich. Rithle 


Zimmermann 
Universal 
Eulenburg 


Simrock 
Schott 


Riihle 


Peters 
Cranz 


Kistner 
Kistner 
Kistner 
Kistner 
Kistner 
Kistner 
Kistner 


Heinrichshofen Verlag 
Kahnt Nachf. 
Rozsnyai 

Hansen 

B. and H. 

Simrock 


Zumsteeg, Stuttgart 
B. and H. 
B. and H. 


Fischer 


Univ. 
Peters 


Composer 
Seiffert, Henri 


Busoni, Ferruccio 


Flesch, Carl 


Mendelssohn 


Pisendel 
Saint Saéns 
Seitz 
Stamitz, K. 
Tartini 
Viotti 


Wagner, Siegfried 
Nyblom 


DeBériot 
Portnoff, Leo 
Schroch, F. A. 


Guarnieri, F. de 
Mendelssohn 
Reed, W. H. 


Schrattenholz, Leo 


Bach 


Beethoven 
Hiindel, G. F. 


PUBLICATION DATES 


Concerto PUBLISHER 
Ctino. Em, Opus 23, V. and P. André 
Ctino Em, Opus 26, V. and P. André 
Three Cadenzas to Beethoven, Opus 61, for 

V. with four added stringed instruments B. and H. 
Three Cadenzas to Beethoven, Opus 61 C. F. Peters 

1916 

Opus 64 (Dancla) new ed., V. and P. or V. 

only Durand 
Cto. (Reitz) new ed. V. and P. Eulenburg 
Allegro from Opus 61 Durand 


Opus 50, Schiiler Cto. No.6, Dmaj, V.and P. Heinrichshofen 


Cto., Gmaj, (Reitz) V. and P. Eulenburg 
Cto., Amaj, (Reitz) V. and P. Eulenburg 
tos Nosml2, 13, 4a t7.18, 19521, 22. 
24, 28, 29 new ed. Emile Gallet 
Cto. in Gmaj, V. and P., V. and O. Giessel 
9 Cadenzas—No. 1-3 to Beethoven, Opus 
61; No. 48 to Viotti, No. 22; No. 9 to 
Corelli, La Folia Hansen 
1917 
No. 10 new ed., V. and P. Schott 
Opus 11, Ctino, Gmaj, V. and P. André 
Opus 146, Ctino, V. and P. Schréder 
1918 
Gtow Veand OO. Vi and P: Ricordi 
Opus 64 (Hubay) Rozsnyai 
Cto. in one movement, Am Augener 


Cto., V. and P. Ries and Erler 


From 1914 to 1918, with exact year uncertain. 


Brandenburg Konzert No. 5, D; P., V., F. 
with str. quintet (Reger) 

Brandenburg Konzert No. 2, F; arr. for P. by 
Aug. Stradal 

Konzert Am, Triple No. 2, P., F., V. with 


B. and H. 


string quintet (Reger) B. and H. 
Konzert Cm, 2 V.; arr. for 2 V. and P. 
(C. Bemer) Schott 


Konzert Dm, arr. for V. (R. Reitz) (Seiffert) B. and H. 
Op. 61, V. and P. (Auer. with 3 Cadenzas) Fischer 
Cto., F; Str. orch, oboes, Fag. Horns and P. 

(Schering) Kahnt 


Schuberth & Co. 
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578 


Composer 
Huber 
Mendelssohn 


Nardini 


Sartorio, A. 
Vieuxtemps 


Delius, F. 


Geminiani, Fr. 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


ConceRTO PuBLIsHER 


Ctino. No. 4, Op. 8 (1916) Fischer 
Opus 64, Andante after a motive from the 
V.cto. arr. for Piano by Liebert and Stark Benjamin 


Andante Cantabile, C, (A. Moffat) V. and 


P., Vc. and P. Schott 
Larghetto in A, (P. Klengel) V. and P. Simrock 
Schiiler Konzert, Cmaj., V. and P. Tonger 
Opus 31, Adagio religioso, V. and P. 

(E. Kross) Tonger 

1919 


Concerto, V. and P., Score Augener 
Opus 3, No. 5, Concerto Grosso, B flat Kahnt 


Levy Am Schattinger 
Marteau Opus 18, Cmaj, V. and P. Steingriiber 
Adagio only, “In Memoriam,” V. and 
Organ (H. Lampert) Steingriiber 
Nielsen, Carl Opus 33, V. and O., V. and P. Hansen 
Scharwenka-‘Stressow, 
Marianne Opus 10, Concertino No. 2, Am Schuberth 
Viotti No. 22, Am, V. and P. (Grohmann) Cranz 
No. 23, G, V. and small orchestra 
(Grohmann) Cranz 
Vivaldi Cm, V. and P. (Moffat) Schott 
1920 
Anzoletti, M. Opus 30, V. and P. Ricordi 
Bach Am, (Barmas) V. and P. Alert and Co. 
Cm, V., Oboe and P., or 2 V. and P. 
(Max Seiffert) Peters 
Bériot No. 7 and 9 (A. Quesnot) V. and P. Senart 
Brahms Opus 102, Am, V., C. and O. Eulenburg 
Dohnanyi Opus 27, Dm, V. and P. Alberti Verlag 
Eberhardt Opus 109, Concertino D Junne 
Ernst Opus 12 and Opus 23 (Quesnot) V. and P. Senart 
Frébus, F. Opus 15, Schiiler Konzert Hochstein 
Gavinies E, (M. Reuchsel) V. and P. Senart 
Haydn No. 1, (Nadaud and Vidal) V. and P. Senart 
Kreutzer Nos. 13, 18, 19 (Alf. Brun and Kaiser) 
V. and P. Senart 
Concertino, (Quesnot) V. and P. Senart 
Kubelik Concertos No. 1, C; No. 2, D; No. 3, E Em. Stary 
Locatelli Concerto Grosso, Fm, Opus 1, (Schering) | Kahnt 
Mendelssohn Opus 64, (Quesnot) V. and P. Senart 
Novak, J. V. Concerto in A, V. and P. Bosworth 
Paganini Opus 6, (Quesnot) V. and P. Senart 


Composer 
Rode 


Steiner, H. 
Tartini 
Teleman 
Vieuxtemps 
Viotti 


Wieniawski 
Zandonai 


Bach 


Beethoven 
Bériot 
Corelli 


David 
Geminiani 
Kreutzer 


Paganini 
Prokofieff 
R 


ode 


Respighi 


Schulthess, W 


Seiffert, H. 
Spohr 
Szymanowski 
Vieuxtemps 
Vivaldi 


Aubert 
Bach 


PUBLICATION DATES 579 


Concerto 


Adagio from No. 1 (Goldmann) 
Adagio from No. 7 (Goldmann) 


PUBLISHER 


Carl Riihle 
Carl Riihle 


Nos. 1, 4, 7, 8, (Quesnot) V. and P. Senart 
Opus 133, 2 V. and P., Dm Eulenburg 
Nos. 6, 8, 9, 11, (G. Remy) V. and P. Senart 
Concertino, C, V. and P. Winkler 


Concerto, G, V.and P., V. and O. (E. Pente) Schott 
Cto., G, 4 V. and P. (H. von Dameck) Raabe and Plothow 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, (Quesnot) V. and P. Senart 
Nos. 19, 22, 23, 24, 28, 29, (Quesnot) 
V.and P Senart 
Nos. 1 and 2 aes V. and P. Senart 
Am, V. and P Ricordi 
1921 


Cto., No. 1 (Am) and No. 2 (E), 


(Paul Klengel, W. Davisson) B."and H. 
Cto., Am, (Portnoff) V. and P. Cranz 
Cto., Dm, V.and Ob. or 2 V. and Str. Orch. 

(Max Schneider) B. and H. 


Cto., Nos. 1 and 2, (Chaumont) V. and P. Senart 
5th Brandenburg, Andante as trio, P., V. 
and Va. (A. Siloti) Zimmermann 
Op. 61, (A. Parent) V. and P. Senart 
Opus 76, No. 7, V. and P. (H. von Steiner) Cranz 
Opus 6, No. 2 Concerto Grosso, No. 3 
Cm. 2 V., C. str. orch. and P. (Schering) Kahnt 


Opus 35 (Sitt) Universal 
No. 1, (E. Borrel) V. and P. Senar* 
Cto., No. 19, Dm, V. and P. 

(H. von Steiner) Cranz 


Opus 6 with Cadenza, (E. Polo) V. and P. Carisch & Co. 


Opus 19, V. and P. (F. H. Schneider) A. Gutheil 
No. 1, Am, V. and P. (Portnoff) Cranz 

No. 9, V. and P. (Sitt) Universal 
Ctor_ Vi and’ P: Universal 
Opus 7, Ctino, V. and O., V. and P. Schott 
Opus 21, Ctino., D, V. and P. Oertel 
Opus 1, V. and P. (H. von Steiner) Cranz 
V.and P., V. and O. Universal 
Opus 19, No. 2, V. and P. (Sitt) Universal 


No. 3, G, V., str. orch and organ (Nachéz) Schott 


No. 4, Bb, V., str. orch. and organ (Nachéz) Schott 
No. 12 and Opus 3, No. 6, (E. Borrel) 
Werandie. Senart 
1922 
No. 3 (E. Borrel) V. and P. Senart 


Cto., 2 V. and O., Dm Eulenburg 


-580 


Composer 
Beethoven 


Bloch 

Busch, Adolf 
Busoni~ 

Dessau, B. 
Haarklou, Johannes 
Holbrooke 

Kronke, E. 


Mendelssohn 
Mozart 


Rieding, O. 
Saloman, Siegfried 
Schneider, Otto 
Schulthess, W. 
Schuyer, Ary 
Tartini 
Wladigeroff, P. 


Beer, LaaJ. 

Bériot 
Bortkiewicz, Serge 
Fabritius, E. 


Gram, Peder 
Kreutzer 


Lalo 


Leo, L. 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


ConcERTO 


Opus 61, Larghetto (Harm. and P.) 
ebs) 


(E. Kreb 
No. 6 


Opus 20, V. and O., V. and P. (R. Serkin) 


Opus 35a, V. and P. 
Opus 61, Ctino, Am 
Opus 50, Cto. A 


Cto., “The Grasshopper” 
Opus 112, Kammer Konzert in Alten Stil, 


Fl. V-I, V-II, Va., Vc. and Kb. 


Opus 64, Andante, Pft., Harm., V. or 


Cello) (A. Reinhard) 
Cto., D, V. and O., V. and P. (W. Kes) 
Cto., G, V. and P. (A. von der Hoya) 
Opus 7, Cto., Em 
Opus 26, Gm, V. and O., V. and P. 
Cto., No. 1, Dm 
Opus 7, Ctino., V. and O. 
Cto., Am, Andante; arr. for V. and P. 


Cto., E, V. and str. orch. or P. (C. Meyer) 


Opus 11, Fm, V. and O., V. and P. 


1923 
Opus 30, Schiiler Konzert, V. and P. 


Opus 104, V. and P. (G. Zanger) (W. K. 


Markees) 

Opus 22, V. and P. 

Cto., Dm 

Cto., Opus 20, V. and P. 

No. 13 (Marteau) V. and P. 

No. 18 (Marteau) V. and P. 

Opus 20, V. and P. (K. Herrmann) 

Opus 21, V. and O. 

V.and P. (R. Reitz) 

Rondo only for P., V., V. obl., Ve. 
(L. Artok) 

Opus 29, V. and P. 

Cto. for four V. 


Mendelssohn, Arnold Opus 88, V. and P., V. and O. 
Cto., Dmaj, V. and O., V. and P. (W. Kes) Schott 


Mozart 
Paganini 
Portnoff 


Rode 
Tirindelli 


Torelli 
Viotti 


Op. 6 (Wilhelmj-Zimbalist) 

Opus 13, V. and P. 

Opus 14, V. and P. 

Cto., No. 4 (Marteau) V. and P. 
Ctino., Am, V. and P. 

Ctino., Dm, V. and P. 

Opus 8, No. 8 (M. Pincherle) V. and P. 
No. 29, V. and P. (Marteau) 


PuBLIsHER 


Zimmermann 
Fischer 

B. and H. 

B. and H. 
Simrock 

Gebr. Reinecke 
Ricordi 


Zimmermann 


Carl Simon 
Schott 

B. and H. 
Bosworth 
Hansen 
Aurora Verlag 
Schott 

André 
Leuckart 
Universal 


Schlesinger 


Bratfisch 
Benjamin 
R. Forberg 
Hansen 
Steingriiber 
Steingriber 
Peters 
Eulenburg 
Univ. 


Schott 

Peters 

Ricordi 

Bote and Bock 


Schirmer 
Bosworth 
Bosworth 
Steingriiber 
Ricordi 
Ricordi 
Senart 
Steingriiber 


Composer 


Atterberg 
Bach 


Beethoven 


Bleyle 
Boccherini 
Bohnke, E. 
Bruch 

Emborg 
Haydn 
Kreutzer 

Lalo 
Mendelssohn, F. B. 
Mozart 
Paganini 
Pfitzner, H. 
Portnoft 
Prokofieff 
Reznicek, E. N.von. 
Schmidt, Ernst 
Spohr 

Stamitz 
Stoeving, P. 
Suter 
Tschaikovsky 
Viotti 


Wieniawski 
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ConcerTO PUBLISHER 
1924 
Op. 7, V. and O., V. and P. B. and H. 
2 V. or V. and Oboe with string orch. 
(Schneider) B. and H, 
Emaj (Siloti) Fischer 
Op. 56 Eulenburg 
Op. 61, V. and P. (M. Anzoletti) Ricordi 
Op. 61, V. and O. Wiener Philharmonischer 
Verlag 
Op. 10, V. and O., V. and P. (Cad. by 
G. Havemann) B. and H. 
Dmaj, V. and O., V. and P. (Cad. by 
S$. Dushkin) Schott 
Dmaj., Canzonetti only (arr. by S. Dushkin) Schott 
Op. 11, V. and O., V. and P. Schott 
Op. 26, 2d move. (arr. by J. Nemeti) Kistner and Siegel 
Op. 51, Cto. grosso, Gm, Oboe, V., Ve. 
Strings Kistner and Siegel 
Op. 84, Sinfonie, Concertante, V., Vc., Ob., 
Fag. and O. (Sitt) B. and H. 
No. 13, V. and P. (arr. by H. Steiner) Cranz 
Op. 21, V. and O. (P. Klengel) B. and H. 
Op. 21, Lento, V. and O., V. and P. (arr. by 
A. Seybold) Benjamin 
Op. 64, V. and O. Wiener Phil. Verlag 
Eb maj, Symphony concertante (K6chel 364) 
V.and Va. Eulenburg 
Op. 7, Allegro maestoso (Cad. by Romeo 
Franzoni) Ricordi 
Op. 34, Bm, one movement, V. and O., 
V.and P. Fiirstner 
Op. 13, V. and P., 1st pos. Bosworth 
Op. 14, V. and P., 13 pos. Bosworth 
Op. 19, V. and O., V. and P. A. Gutheil 
Em., V. and P. Birnbach 
Op. 52, V. and P. Schott 
Op. 54, V. and P. Schott 
Op. 55, V. and P. Schott 


No. 3, V. and P. (arr. by H. von Steiner) Cranz 
No. 10, V. and P. (arr. by H. von Steiner) Cranz 


Bb, V. and P. (Cad. by P, Klengel) B. and H. 
Em, One movement, V. and O., V. and P. Bosworth 
Op. 23, V. and O., V. and P. Hug and Co. 
Op. 35, V. and O., V. and P. (Schultze- 

Biesantz) Litolff 
No. 20 (H. von Steiner) V. and P. Cranz 
No. 24 (H. von Steiner) V. and P. Cranz 


Op. 22, Romance only, V. and P. 
(A. Seybold) Benjamin 
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Composer 
Witte, H. G. 


Rabus 


Bach 

Cords 

Essek 
Hindemith, Paul 
Hoaré 

Krenek, Ernst 
Kreutzer 


Lalo 
Nardini 


Paganini 


Prokofietf 


Rezniéek, E. N. von 


Schelling 


Auer 


Bach 


Beer, Le J: 
Beethoven 
Benda, Johann 


Brahms 
Bruch 
Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco 
Castrucci 


Godard 


Hindemith, Paul 
Mendelssohn 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


Concerto . PusLisHER 

Op. 18, V. and O. Tischer and Jagenberg 
Cadenza only. 

To Beethoven, Op. 61 Polyhymnia Verlag 

1925 

Am, E., and Dm, V. and P. (Sauret) Schott 

Op. 47, V. ad P., Schiilerkonzert, Gm Vieweg 

Op. 18, Concertino, V. and P. Kahnt 

Op. 36, No. 3, V. and O. Schott 

Op. 7, V. and P. Summy 

Op. 29, V. and O., V. and P. Universal 

No. 13, V. and P. (Sauret) Schott 

No. 18, V. and P. (Cad. by H. Ries) Schott 

No. 19, V. and P. (Sauret) Schott 

Op. 21, V. and P. (P. Klengel) B. and H. 


Op. 29, Lento, V. and P. (K. Goldmann) __C. Riihle 
Op. 1, No. 1, A; No. 2, F; No. 3, G; V. and 


P. (H. von Steiner) Cranz 
Adagio only (V. Bernards) Simrock 
Em. (rev. and cad. by E. Pente) Schott 
Op. 6, V. and P. (Cad. by Fl. von Reuter) Eulenburg 
Op. 19, V. and P. (F. Schneider) Gutheil 
Em; Vand ©7, V..and PE. Birnbach 
V. and O., V. and P. (F. Kreisler) Leuckart 

Cadenza only. 
Three cadenzas to Beethoven, Op. 61 Universal 
1926 

Am, No. 1, V. and O. Breitkopf and Hartel 
E Nos 2, V. andiO., V sand Es Breitkopf and Hartel 
Dm, No. 3, V. and O. Breitkopf and Hartel 
D, No. 4, V. and O. Breitkopf and Hartel 
Op. 47, Concertino, 1st position, V. and P. Bosworth 
Op. 61 (Sauret), V. and P. Schott, Mainz 
One movement—Grave—(Samuel Dushkin) 

V.and P. Schott, Mainz 


Op. 77, (K. Flesch and Arthur Schnabel) Simrock 
Op. 44, Recitativo and Finale (E. Nadaud) Simrock 


V.and P. Ricordi 
GM—La Cintola (Der Gertel), V.and P. Schott 

Op. 35, Canzonetta only, V. and P. Benjamin 

Op. 35, (Marteau) Steingraber 
Op. 36, No. 3 Schott, Mainz 


Op. 64, V. and P. (Sauret) Schott 


ae 


Naef, Robert 
Paganini 
Rode 


Spohr 


Tartini 
Trapp, Max 


Tchaikovsky 
Viotti 


Vivaldi 


Weill, Kurt 
Weydert, M. 
Winkler, Julius 


Klengel, J. 


Achron, Joseph 
Albinoni, T. 


Bazzini 


Beethoven 


Beriot 


‘' PUBLICATION DATES | 


Concerto 


No. 216, in G, (Rud. Gerber), V. and O. 

No. 218, in D, (Rud. Gerber), V. and O. 

No. 218, in D, with cadenzas by Sauret, 
V.and P. 

No. 219, in A, with cadenzas by Sauret, 
V. and P. 

No. 268, in Eb, with cadenzas by Sauret, 
V.and P. 

Op. 1, Concertino, Dm, V. and P. 

Op. 6, (Sauret), V. and P. 

Op. 8, No. 6 (Sauret), V. and P. 

Op. 9, No. 7 (Sauret), V. and P. 

Op. 13, No. 8 (Sauret), V. and P. 

No. 4, A maj. (H. von Steiner), V. and P. 

No. 10 (Alfred Brun), V. and P. 

Op. 10, No. 4 (H. von Steiner), V. and P. 

Op. 17, No. 5 (H. von Steiner), V. and P. 

Op. 47, No. 8 (Wesely), V. and P. 

Op. 55, No. 9 (Sauret) 

ay with cadenzas (H. von Steiner), V. and 


Op. 21, V. and O., V. and P. 

Op. 35 (Sauret), V. and P. 

No. 22, with cadenza (Sauret), V. and P. 

No. 23 (Sauret), V. and P. 

No. 24, with cadenzas (Sauret), V. and P. 

Op. 3, No. 3 Concerto grosso, with solo 
violin, solo violoncello and piano (A. Egidi) 

No. 10, Bm, for four solo violins and string 
orchestra (A. Einstein) 

Dm (Nachez), V. and P. 

Am (Nachez), 2 Vs. and P. 

Op. 12, V. and wind orchestra or P. 

Op. 47, First Concertino, Dm 

Cadenza to Paganini, Op. 6, V. only 

Cadenzas to Viotti, No. 22, V. only 

Op. 61, Concerto for P., V. and C. 


1927 


Op. 60, V. and O., V. and P. 

Concerto in A, (E. Pente), V. and O., (Score 
and parts), V. and P. 

Op. 29, No. 3 (Sauret), V. and P. 

Op. 42 (Sauret), V. & P. 

Op. 61, arranged for first position by P. 
Schneeberger, V. only 

(W. Altman), V. and O. 

No. 7, V. and small O. with P. 


PuBLisHER 


Eulenburg 
Eulenburg 


Schott, Mainz 
Schott, Mainz 


Schott, Mainz 
Reissbrodt, Leipzig 
Schott, Mainz 
Schott, Mainz 
Schott, Mainz 
Schott, Mainz 
Cranz 

Heugel 

Cranz 

Cranz 

Schott, Mainz 
Schott, Mainz 


Breiktopt and Hirtel 


Leuckart 

Schott, Mainz 
Schott, Mainz 
Schott, Mainz 
Schott, Mainz 


Vieweg, Berlin 


Eulenburg 

Schott, Mainz 
Schott, Mainz 
Universal 

Bisping, Miinster 
Doblinger, Leipzig 
Doblinger, Leipzig 


Universal 


Schott, Mainz 
Schott, Mainz 
Schott, Mainz 


Schneeberger, Biel 
Carl Riihle, Leipzig 
Cranz 
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Composer 
Boccherini 
Castrucci, P. 
Dvorak 
Glazounow 

Haug, Hans 
HO6fer, Franz 
Necke and Norden 


Schoenefeld 
Thomassin, D. 
Vivaldi 


Voldan, B. 


Burleigh 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


Concerto 


Cto. in D, (8. Dushkin), V. and O., (Score 


and parts) 


Cto. in Gm, LaCintola (A. Moffat), V. and 


O. (parts) 

Op. 53, Am, V. and O. 

Op. 82, V. and O. (Score) 

Op. 11, 2d movement, Aria, V. or Vc. and 
P. or Org. 

Op. 62, Gm, 13 pos., V. and P. 

Schuler Konzerte on motives of the classic 
masters (C. Goldmann), V.and P., V. only, 
We, Vo. and PP 2Ve andiG: 

Dm, V. and P. 

Op. 75, Bm, V. and P. 

Op. 3, No. 6, Am, V. and Strings (A. 
Einstein) 

No. 11, Concerto Grosso, Dm, 2 V. and Ve. 
with Strings (Einstein) 

Concerto, 2 V. and O., Am (Nachéz) 

Concerto, C, V. and P. (Kreisler) 

Concerto, 3 V. and String, O. (Georg 
Schumann) 

Op. 18, V. and P. 


1928 
No. 3, Op. 60, V. and P. 


PUBLISHER 


Schott, Mainz 


Schott, Mainz 
Eulenburg 
Belaieff 


Hug & Co. 
Vieweg, Berlin 


Carl Rithle 
Schirmer 
Zorn 


Eulenburg 
Eulenburg 
Schott 
Schott 


Wernthal 
Bosworth 


Fischer 


Composer 
A. d’ Ambrosio 


Atterberg 
Bachmann 


Beer-Walbrun 
Beethoven 


Bohnke 
Brahms 


Bretén 
Bruch 


Burleigh 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
Cliffe 
Coleridge-Taylor 
Drake 

Dubois 

Eichhorn 

Elgar 

Emborg 


Ernest 


Ertel 
Foerster 
Glazounow 
Goldmark 
Grasse 
Harty 
Hegar 


Table IV. 


Dates of First Performances. 


Opus By WHom 


Arrigo Serato 
Georges Enesco 
Sven Kjellstrom 
Bachmann 
Bachmann 

Fani Szanto 
Marie Bigot 
Seidel 

Kraft 

Franz Clement 
Lili Bohnke 
Joachim 
Joachim 
Hausmann 


A. Grande 

Otto von KGénigslow 
Sarasate 

Joachim 

Sarasate 

Dora Becker 
Mario Corti 
Nachéz 

Maud Powell 
Listemann 
Marteau 

Eichhorn 

Kreisler 

Max Seiffert 
Johannes Velden 
Hans Wessely 
Alexander Schmuller 
Alexander Sebald 
Karl Hoffmann 
Mischa Elman 
Johann Lauterbach 
Grasse 

Joska Szigeti 


WHEN 


October, 1904 
February, 1913 
February, 1914 
1903 

1905 

1920 

1804 or 1805 


December 23, 1806 
February 19, 1921 
January 1, 1879 
August or 
September, 1887 
October 18, 1887 
(public) 
August 21, 1923 
April 24, 1866 
November 3, 1877 
May 31, 1891 
September, 1880 
Autumn, 1915 
Winter, 1925-6 
1896 
October 21, 1913 
March 8, 1911 
November 28, 1894 
1910 
November 10, 1910 
November 22, 1922 
Winter, 1925-26 
1908 
1912 
January 7, 1907 
Winter 1926-27 
October 17, 1905 
October 28, 1878 
April 25, 1922 


WHERE 
Berlin 


Paris 
Gothenberg 
Paris 

Paris 
Munich 
Vienna 


Vienna 
Gotha 
Leipzig 


Baden-Baden 
Cologne 


London 
Coblentz 
London 
Diisseldorf 
Hamburg 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
Rome 
Norwich, Eng. 
New York 
Chicago 
Paris 

Berlin 
London 
Copenhagen 
Berlin 
London 
Berlin 

Berlin 

Prague 
London 
Nuremburg - 
Baltimore 
London 
Zurich 
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Composer 


Herrmann, E. 
Hubay 


Kauffmann 


King 
Koch, F. E. 
Lalo 


Maas 

Mackenzie 
Mendelssohn, F. B. 
Moszkowski 
Nachéz 


Noren 
Powell, J. 


Prokofieff 
Raff 


Reinecke 
Reuss 
Riibner 
Saint Saéns 
Shelley 
Sibelius 
Sinigaglia 
Sluni¢ko 
Spohr 
Sowerby 
Stanford 
Stoeving 
Strauss 
Szymanowski 
Thieriot 
Tirindelli 
Tschaikowsky 
Verhey 


Vieuxtemps x 


Weingartner 
White, Grace 
Wolff, E. 
Woyrsch 


Zimmermann 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


Opus 
25 


By WHoM 


H. von Damek 
Hubay 

Hubay 

Franz von Vecsey 
Stefi Geyer 

Felix Berber 

Felix Berber 

Felix Berber 
Sarasate 

Sarasate 

Sarasate 

David 

Sauret 

Nachéz 

Nachéz 

Alex. Petschnikoff 
Zimbalist 


Darrieux 
Wilhelmj 

H. Heermann 
Joachim 
Felix Berber 
Florian Zajik 
Sarasate 


Carl Halir 
Arrigo Serato 
Slunic¢ko 
Spohr 

H. Felber, Jr. 
E. F. Arbos 
Francis Yontz 
H. Heermann 
Oziminski 

E. Réntgen 
Tirindelli 
Adolf Brodsky 
Wagner 
Vieuxtemps 
Vieuxtemps 
Kreisler 

Grace White 
A. Petschnikoff 
Willy Hess 


WHEN 
February 17, 1905 
1886 


1900 

1907 

1908 

November 8, 1893 
November 14, 1908 
January 20, 1887 
November, 1907 
January 18, 1874 
February 7, 1875 
July 5 or 6, 1888 
August 26, 1885 
March 13, 1845 
1892 

April 17, 1907 
May 28, 1912 
April 30, 1912 (part) 
December 14, 1912 
October 12, 1923 
August 24, 1871 
November 1, 1877 
December 21, 1876 
1922 

1888 

January 2, 1881 
1890 or 1891 
October 19, 1905 
1901 

1875 

September 27, 1816 
November 18, 1913 
1906 

January, 1922 

1902 

November, 1922 


1861 

October 28, 1912 
November, 1914 
October, 1909 


WHERE 


New York 
Brussels 
Leipzig 
Budapest” 
Budapest 
Magdeburg 
Berlin 


Chicago 
Birmingham 
Leipzig 
Leipzig 
London 
London 
Danzig 
Richmond, Va. 
New York 
Paris 
Wiesbaden 
Erfurt 

Leipzig 
Sondershausen 
Karlsruhe 
Paris 
Brooklyn 


Oravicza 
Milan 
Chicago 
Bournemouth 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dresden 
Warsaw 
Leipzig 
Cincinnati 
Vienna 
Arnheim 
Paris 
Brussels 
Vienna 
Sioux City 
Berlin 
Altona 
Amsterdam 


Composer 


Alard 
d’ Ambrosio 


Aulin 
Bachmann 


Bazzini 
Beer-Walbrun 
Beethoven 


De Bériot 


Bohm 
Bohnke 
Bortkiewicz 
Brahms 
Bruch 


Burleigh 


Busch, A. 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
Coleridge-Taylor 
Conus 

Cliffe 

Damrosch 

David 


Dubois 
Bek. Ja.B; 
Elgar 
Emborg 
Ernest 
Ertel 
Essek 


Gernsheim 


Table V. 


List of Dedications. 


ConceRTO 
Opus 15 


Opus 61 (piano arr.) 
Fragment in C 
Opus 16 

Opus 104 

Opus 56 (triple) 
Opus 370 

Opus 11 

Opus 22 

Opus 77 

Opus 26 

Opus 44 

Opus 58 

No. 2 

No. 3 

Opus 20 

Gm 

Gm 

Opus 1 

Dm 

Fbm 
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DepicaTep To 


His Majesty, Louis Philippe 


Duke of Porto 
Arrigo Serato 
Jacques Thibaud 
Henri Marteau 
Vincent D’Indy 
Wiernsberger, Esq. 
Ferdinand Laub 

Fani Szanto 

Stephen von Breuning 
Frau von Breuning 
Dr. G. von Breuning 
King Leopold 
Princess Youssoupow 
Prince Lobkowitz 
Julius Nieselt 

Franz von Mendelssohn 
Franta Smit 

Joseph Joachim 
Joseph Joachim 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Joseph Joachim 
Atossa Burleigh 
Gilbert Ross 

Bram Eldering 

Mario Corti 

Maud Powell 

Prof. Grjimaly 

Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Joseph Joachim 

J. Moschelles 

Karl Miller 

Henri Marteau 
Viotti 

Fritz Kreisler 

Dr. Max Seiffert 
Hans Wessely 
Alexander Sebald 
Robert and Walter Essek 
Adolf Kiinzle 
August Wilhelmj 
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Composer 
Godard 


Grabner 
Griidener 
Grasse 


“Guislain 
Harty 


Herrmann, E. 


Hoaré 


Holliinder, G. 


Hubay 


Huss 
Joachim 


Jockisch 
Jongen 
Juon 
Kalliwoda 
Karbulka 


Kauffmann 
Keufner 
Koch 
Kuyper 
Lafont 
Lalo 


Lassen 
Léonard 


Lindpaintner 


Major 
MacKenzie 
Manén 


Marteau 
Massenet 
Maurer 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


Concerto DepicaTep To 

Romantique Marie Tayau 

Opus 131 Johannes Wolff 

Alten Stil Carl Krehahn 

Opus 22 Adolf Brodsky 

Opus 6 Carl Hauser 

Opus 43 Edwin L. Turnbull 

No Opus Marcel de Vos 

Opus 17 Joska Szigeti 

Opus 25 Grand Duke of Baden 

Opus 7 Miss Grace A. Prugger 

Opus 52 Prof. Dr. Franz Wiillner 

Opus 62 Ida Koppel 

Opus 66 Crown Prince Wilhelm 

Opus 90 Oskar Studer 

Opus 99 Franz von Vecsey 

Opus 21 Joseph Joachim 

Opus 101 Stefi Geyer 

Opus 12 Maud Powell 

Opus 3 Franz Liszt 

Gmaj Gisela von Grimm 

Opus 6 Martha Kalischer 

Opus 17 Eugene Ysaye 

Opus 42 Michael Press 

Opus 72 J(ohann) B(ernhard) van Bree 

Opus 33 His Majesty, Alfonse XIII, King of 
Spain 

Opus 35 M. la Duchesse Helene de Saxe 
Altenburg 

Opus 50 Felix Berber 

Joseph Helf 

Opus 31 Joseph Joachim 

Opus 10 Max Bruch 

No. 6 Duc de Berry 

Opus 20 Pablo de Sarasate 

Opus 29 Delsarte and Marsick 

Opus 87 Carl Halir 

Opus 10 Le Prince Royal, George de Hanovre 

Opus 14 Guillaume III. 

Opus 26 Henri Wieniawski 

Opus 28 Ferdinand Kupperath 

Cm Schiilein Miinden 

Amaj Giuseppe Held 

Opus 18 Heinrich Kohner 

Opus 32 Pablo de Sarasate 

Opus 18 M. and Mme. Otto Goldschmidt 
(Bertha Marx) 

Opus 18 Sidonio Paes 


Bd Henri Marteau 
Opus 58 His son, Uszewolod 


Composer 


Mendelssohn 
Moor 


Moszkowski 
Muldermans 
Nachéz 


Ortmans 


Prume 
Polledro 
Ries, Hubert 
Raff 
Reissmann 
Reuss 
Ries, Franz 
Rode 
Riibner 
Riifer 
Saenger 
Saint Saéns 
Seitz 


Sinding 
Seybold 


Singelee 
Sitt 


Sluni¢ko 
Sowerby 
Stanford 
Stoeving 
Strauss 
Strube 

Struss 
Szymanowski 
Thieriot 
Tirindelli 


Vivaldi-Nachéz . 


Vogrich 
Weingartner 
Wladigeroff, P. 
Wolff, E. 
Zilcher 
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Concerto 


8th 
Opus 64 
Opus 62 
Dm 
Opus 30 
1st Concertino 
Opus 30 
Opus 36 
Opus 12 
Opus 14 
Opus 4 
Opus 7 
Opus 16 
Opus 161 
Opus 30 
Opus 41 
Opus 9 
Opus 13 
Opus 30 
Opus 33 
Opus 83 
Opus 61 
Opus 7 
Opus 31 
Opus 32 
Opus 38 
Opus 50 
Opus 45 
Opus 60 


E Pur Si Muove 
Opus 52 

Opus 11 

Opus 20° 

Opus 11 


DepicaTep To 


A. de Lwoff 

Ferdinand David 

Henri Marteau 

Louis Pécskai 

Emil Sauret 

Hector Schmidt 

Joseph Joachim 

Jacques Thibaud 

Miss Mary Macnamara 
Miss Peroline Maud Cutler 
Emperor Frederick William IV. 
Bonifazio Asioli 

Louis Spohr 

Wilhelmj 

Otto Liistner 

Felix Berber 

Henri Vieuxtemps 
Mademoiselle Josephine Grasini 
Princess Mathilde Lieven 
Fabian Rehfeld 

Miss Edna V. Minor 
Pablo de Sarasate 

Frl. Elsa von Prosky 
Gertrud Anderson 
Reinhold Preiss 

Frl. Bertha Thierfelder 
Hellmut Ellsberger 
Adolf Brodsky 

Henri Marteau 

Ottokar Kopecky 

To Artists 

Henri Petri 

Agnes von Burchard 
Ottakar Sevéik 

Herman Felber, Jr. 

E. F. Arbos 

Vasa Prihoda 

Benno Walter 

T. Adamowski 

Count Alexander Friedrich von Hessen 
Paul Kochanski 

E. Rontgen 

Dr. Fred. Forchheimer 
Elman 

Mischa Elman 

Fritz Kreisler 

His Brother 

Kathleen Parlow 

A. Petschnikoff 


Table VI. 
Concertos grouped according to Keys. 
I. Major Keys. 


A FLAT MAJOR 
Serta. 
A MAJOR 


Alard, Op. 34; Albinoni; Antionietti, D.; Anzoletti, G.; Aubert, No. 3; Bachmann; 
Baillot, No. 6; Beer, J. A., No. 1; Bériot, No. 6; Blumenthal; Blyma; Bohrer, Op. 40; Bull; 
Carl, No. 1; Couperin, V. and Vc., No. 3; Davaux, No. 4; Eck, J. F.; Esser; Forster, E. A.; 
Franceschini; Geminiani, Op. 2, No. 6; Graun, C. H. (3); Gravius; Grosse; Haarklou, Op. 50; 
Hennig; Henning; Hille, Op. 61; Hiller, Op. 152; Hoffmann (2); Hoffmeister, F. A.; Huber, 
Op. 30; Hulty; Kammell; Karlowicz, Op. 8; Koessler; Kreutzer, R., Nos. 2, 5, 7, 12, 14, 15; 
Krommer; Lafont, No. 6; Leclair, Op. 7, No. 6; Léonard, Op. 16; Lindpaintner, Op. 42; 
Linike; Lipinski, Op. 32; Major, Op. 18; Maucourt, Op. 3; Maurer, Nos. 2, 7; Mendel- 
ssohn, L., Op. 110, 240; Meck, No. 2; Mistowsky; Molique, Op. 9; Mozart, No. 5; Mulder- 
mans, Nos 6; Novak,-J. V.; Platti; Pott, Op. 10; Prume, Op. 8; Reger, Op. 101; Reuss; 
Ridley-Kohne; Rieding, Op. 8; Rode, Nos. 4, 13; Saint Georges, No. 7; Sainton, Op. 9; 
Saint Saéns, Op. 20; San Martin; Sartorio; Schatz, Op. 35; Schlick; Schnell; Seybold,Op.99; 
Sich; Sinding, Op. 45; Sinigaglia, Op. 20; Sivori; Stamitz, K.; Struss, Op. 4; Suter, Op. 23; 
Svendsen, Op. 6; Szab6, Op. 58; Thieriot, Op. 68; Thomasini; Umstatt, No.1; Veracini; 
Vieuxtemps, Op. 25; Viotti, Nos. 3, 9, 11, 13; Visconti; Vivaldi; Waghalter, Op. 15; Wery 
Op. 6; Wesley; Wichtl, Op. 5; Wodiszka. 


B FLAT MAJOR 


Abaco, Op. 2, No. 9; Baillot, No. 9; Bazzini, No. 3; Campagnoli, Op. 15; Couperin, 
No. 6; Cramer; Dittersdorf, (2); Foerster, E. A.; Geminiani, Op. 3, No. 5; Graf; Hoffmann, L. 
(2); Hoffmeister, F. A.; Hofmeister, F.; Holliinder, G., Op. 52; Locatelli; Mozart, No. 1: 
Rabus; Rode; Schoeck, Op. 21; Sirmen; Stamitz, A. (2); Stamitz, J. W. A.; Stamitz, K.; 
Stegmann; Umstatt, No. 6; Viotti, Nos. 7, 10, 12, 15, 26; Vivaldi; Wesley (3); Winter (3); 
Wolff, E. T., Op. 20; Zocari. 


C MAJOR 


Baillot, Nos. 1, 8; Beethoven, Fragment; Beethoven, Triple concerto; Bleyle, Op. 10; 
Bohrer, Op. 12; Brahms, Op. 102; Cannabich, K.; Colyns, No. 1; Dittersdorf (2); Friinzl, F., 
Op. 8; Graun; Haffender; Haydn; Hertel; Hille, Op. 17, 40; Hoffmann, L. (4); Hoffmeister, 
F. A. (2); Hofmann, R., Op. 128, No. 1; Hubay, Op. 101; Kreutzer, R., Nos. 4, 11; Kubelik, 
No. 1; Lafont, No. 5; Lang; Locatelli; Marteau, Op. 18; Matthiii, Op. 15; Moor, Op. 72; 
Moszkowski, Op. 30; Ritter; Rode, No. 9; Romberg, A., Op. 8; Saint Georges, Nos. 2, 4; 
Saint Saéns, Op. 58; Sartorio; Scaccia; Schatz, Op. 26, 32; Schall; Schneider; Sitt, Op. 104; 
Séchting, Op. 95, No. 1; Op. 138, No. 3; Spengel, Op. 32; Stegmann; Steiner, H.; Tartini; 
Tessarini; Umstatt, No. 5; Viotti, Nos. 1, 5, 27; Wesley (2); Winter. 
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D FLAT MAJOR 
Dupierge, No. 2. 


D MAJOR 


Baillot, No. 7; Bazzini, No. 5; Beethoven, Op. 61; Bériot, Nos. 1, 5, 8; Bloch, Op. 19; 
Boccherini; Bohm, Op. 370; Bohnke, Op. 11; Bohrer Freres; Brahms, Op. 77; Brandl; Busoni, 
Op. 35a; Carl, No. 3; Casorti, Op. 22; Chausson, Op. 21; Chevallier, Op. 54; Clement, No. 2; 
Coerne, Op. 63; Couperin, V. and Vc., No. 2; Dancla, Op. 78; Davaux, No. 1; Denéréaz; 
Distler; Dittersdorf (5); Dont, J. V.; Duport; Eberhardt, Op. 109; Enna; Ernst, Op. 12; 
Finger; Franceschini; Franck, R., Op. 43; Frinzl, F., Op. 2, 6; Frick; Garth; Geminiani, 
Op. 2, No. 4; Op. 3, No. 1; Gernsheim, Op. 42; Ghys, Op. 40; Griidener, Op. 22; Graf; 
Grasset, Op. 1; Graun, C. H. (2); Grund, Op. 3; Gyrowetz, Op. 33; Hartmann and Schall; 
Haumann, Op. 9; Hiiusler, Op. 30; Hegar, Op. 3; Heger, Op. 16; Hertel; Hille, Op. 60; 
Hoffmann, Giov.; Hoffmann, L. (2); Hofmann, R., Op. 126, No. 2; Huellweck, Op. 12; 
Jansa, Op. 54; Klughardt, Op. 68; Koch, F. E., Op. 31; Kreutzer, R., No. 13; Kriens; Kubelik, 
No. 2; Kudelski, Op. 2; Kunze (2); Lafont, No. 4; Lang; Lassen, Op. 87, 149; Leclair, Op. 7, 
No. 2; Leo; Léonard, Op. 14, 26, 28; Libon, No. 4; Lipinski, Op. 21; Locatelli (3); Loewe; 
Manén, Op. 18; Maurer, Nos. 3, 9; Mendelssohn, L., Op. 213; Metzdorf, Op. 48; Molique, 
Op. 14; Mozart, Nos. 2, 4; Mueller, Op. 2; Muldermans, No. 5; Nélck, Op. 178; Ortmans, 
Op. 14; Paganini, Op. 6; Papini, Op. 36; Parisini; Pisendel; Pixis, Op. 1; Pleyel, No. 1; 
Porpora, Op. 2; Portnoff, Op. 43, 92, 94, 95, 96; Prume, Op. 4; Radicati; Rieding, Op. 5, 25, 
36; Ries, H., Op. 13; Robineau; Rode, Nos. 5, 11; Rossetti; Saint Georges, Nos. 1, 3; Schall; 
Scheibpfluch; Schick; Schlick; Schneider, Op. 19; Schubert, F. P.; Seitz, Op. 7, 15, 22, 50; 
Seybold, Op. 112, 121; Sich; Sinding, Op. 60; Singelee, Op. 10; Sitt, Op. 93; Sdchting, Op. 
138, No. 2; Stahl, Op. 11; Stamitz, A. (3); Stamitz, K. (4); Stanford, Op. 74; Steiger; Stein- 
metz; Straesser, Op. 36; Strube; Struss, Op. 9; Tartini; Ten Have; Thieriot, Op. 88; 
Tschaikovsky, Op. 35; Umstatt, Nos. 3, '7; Wachon; Veit; Veronesi; Viotti, Nos, 4, 8, 20; 
Vivaldi (5); Wagneseil; Wesley (2); Westermayer; White, J. J.; Wichtl, Op. 24; Winter. 


E FLAT MAJOR 


Chausson, Op. 21; Cogan; Davaux, Nos. 2, 3; Ernst, F. A.; Franzl, F., Op. 4; Fux; 
Graf; Hampeln, Op. 3; Mozart, No. 6; Polledro, Op. 6; Pugnani; Scaccia; Sivori; Spohr, 
Op. 17; Weber, C. M., Op. 26, '74; Wesley (2); White, Grace, Op. 18; Wiedner; Wolff, E. J., 


Op. 20. 
E MAJOR 


Alard, Op. 15; Bach, No. 2; Bazzini, Op. 14; Bériot, No. 3; Boehm, J., Op. 10; Bohrer, 
Op. 50; Carl, No. 2; Couperin, No. 9; Cramer; Eck, J. F.; Foerster, C.; Friinzl, F., Op. 3; 
Garcin, Op. 14; Gavinies; Grund, Op. 4; Habeneck, No. 2; Hampeln, Op. 3; Hertel; Hoff- 
mann, H. A., Op. 7; Hubay, Op. 90; Kéihler, M. F. A., Op. 1; Kalliwoda, Op. 9; Keufner, 
No. 5; Kress, Op. 1; Kreutzer, R., No. 3; Kubelik, No. 3; LeBorne, Op. 37; Lennard; Léonard, 
Op. 10; Libon, No. 3; Magnien, Op. 45; Massonneau, Op. 6; Matthai, Op. 2; Meck, No. 3; 
Molique, Op. 1; Moor, No. 3; Powell, J., Op. 23; Rode, Nos. 2, 12; Romberg, A., Op. 3; 
Spengel, Op. 40; Spohr, Op. 92; Stamitz, A.; Tiiglichbeck, Op. 14; Tartini; Vieuxtemps, 
Op. 10; Viotti, Nos. 2, 6, 21; Winter. 


F MAJOR 


Baillot, No. 3; Cannabich, C., Op. 9; Couperin, No. 5; Danner; Duttillieu; Eichberg; 
Feyer; Fischer, J. N.; Grabner; Graf (2); Graun,; C. H. (2); Hertel; Hoffmann, L.; Hofmann, 
R., Op. 126, No. 3; Locatelli (4); Meck, No. 1; Muldermanns, No. 4; Portnoff, Op. 80; 
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Ritter; Rossetti; Scaccia; Schoofs, Op. 1; Stamitz, K.; Starzer; Telemann; Umstatt, No. 4; 
Vivaldi; Voldan; Winter. 


G MAJOR 


Beer-Walbrunn, Op. 52; Bériot, No. 7; Bérresen, Op. 11; Bohm, Op. 377; Couperin, 
V.and Vc., No. 1; Dittersdorf (4); Essek, Op. 4; Festa, No. 2; Friinzl, F., Op. 12, 24; Gotz, 
Op. 22; Grasse, Op. 6; Graun, C. H. (3); Gyrowetz, Op. 34; Hiindel, 2 V.; Hertel; Hille, 
Op. 50; Hoffmann, L.; Hoffmann, F. A. (2); Hofmann, R., Op. 128, No. 2; Huber, A., Op. 8; 
Hubl, Op. 12; Hummel, Op. 17; Joachim, No. 3; Kammell; Kreutzer, R., Nos. 1, 17; Kuhnel, 
Op. 2; Kurzwiel; Labor; Locatelli; Maurer, No. 1; Moor, Op. 62; Mozart, No. 3; Mulder- 
manns, Nos. 1, 2; Nardini; Ortmans, Op. 27; Polledro, Op. 6; Péssinger, Op. 9; Portnoff, 
Op. 23, 44, 97; Rieding, Op. 6, 24, 34; Rietz, J., Op. 30; Romberg, A., Op. 50; Rubinstein, 
Op. 46; Saint Georges, Nos. 5, 6; Schall; Scharwenka, Op. 95; Seifriz; Seitz, Op. 13, 31, 38; 
Séchting, Op. 95, No. 2; Op. 138, No. 1; Sors; Spohr, Op. 70; Stamitz, K. (2); Stojowski, 
Op. 22; Strube, Op. 13; Telemann; Tartini; Umstatt, No. 2; Vieuxtemps, Op. 47; Viotti, 
No. 13; Wagner, S.; Weingartner, Op. 52; Wesley; Wood. 


II. Minor Keys. 


A MINOR 


Abaco, Op. 2, No. 4; Accolay, No. 1; Althaus, Op. 29; Arensky, Op. 54; Artot, Op. 18; 
Aulin, No. 2; Bach, No. 1; Bachmann, No. 2; Balthasas-Florence; Bazzini, No. 4; Becker, 
Op. 4; Bériot, Nos. 9, 10; Briill, Op. 41; Burleigh, No. 2; Busch, A., Op. 20; Casorti, Op. 59; 
Centola, Op. 51; Cords, Op. 41; Cossaque; Cremont, Op. 1; Dessau, Op. 61; Dvorak, Op. 53; 
Festa, No. 1; Franzl, F., Op. 14; Glazounow, Op. 82; Godard, Op. 35; Goldmark, Op. 28; 
Grasset, Op. 4; Guarnieri; Habeneck, No. 1; Handel, 2 V.; Hofmann, R., Op. 126, No. 1; 
Hollander, G., Op. 62; Hurlebusch (2); Kaczkowski, Op. 8; Krygell, Op. 25, 76; 
Kryjanowsky; Levy; Lindpaintner; Major, Op. 44; Matthay; Maurer, No. 5, Op. 82; 
Molique, Op. 21; Noren, Op. 38; Ortmans, Op. 12; Portnoff, Op. 14, 18; Raff, Op. 206; 
Rauchenecker; Respighi; Ries, H., Op. 16; Rode, No. 7; Rolla, Ant., Op. '7; Romberg, A., 
Op. 46; Ruhl, Op. 12; Scharwenka-‘Stressow, Op. 10; Schillings, Op. 25; Schorsch; Seitz, 
Op. 25; Seybold, Op. 96; Shelley; Sitt, Op. 21, 28, 70, 108; Slavik; Sdéchting, Op. 152; Spohr, 
Op. 1, 47, 62, 79, 110; Ten Brink, Op. 7; Thomas; Tirindelli; Vieuxtemps, Op. 37, 49; 
Venzl, Op. 112; Verhey, Op. 54; Viotti, Nos. 14, 22, 25, 28; Vivaldi; Zandonai. 


B MINOR 


Abaco, Op. 2, No. 8; Agiieros; d’Ambrosio, Op. 29; Ashton; Bériot, No. 2; Boyce; 
Dieupart; Drake; Ebanf; Eck, J. F.; Elgar; Grabner, (V. and Va.); Grasset, Op. 2; Jongen, 
Op. 17; Juon, Op. 42; Kaczkowski, Op. 17; Kauffmann, F., Op. 50; Kuyper, Op. 10; Nachéz, 
Op. 36; Paganini, Op. 7; vander Pals, Op. 10; Pfitzner, Op. 34; Raff, Op. 161; Rieding, Op. 35; 
Rode, No. 10; Saint Saéns, Op. 61; Spohr, Op. 10; Stér; Thomassini, Op. 75; Viotti, No. 24; 
Vivaldi; White, Grace, No. 1; Zilcher, Op. 11; Zulehner, Op. 11. 


C MINOR 


Aulin, Op. 14; Bach, (2 V. and P.); Baldonai; Dragonetti; Flindt; Geminiani, Op. 2, 
Nos. 1, 2; Herrmann, E., Op. 25; Heubner; Huss; Jacqués-Dalcroze, Op. 50; Krygell, Op. 37; 
Lafont, No. 2; Lindpaintner; Locatelli (3); Muldermans, No. 3; von Perger, Op. 22; Rode, 
No. 3; Schrattenholz; Seiffert, Op. 26; Spohr, Op. 7; Venzl; Vivaldi; Vogrich. 
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C SHARP MINOR 


D MINOR 


Accolay, No. 2; Ames; Bach, No. 3 (2 V. and P.); Bériot, No. 4; Bohrer, Op. 303 
Bortkiewicz, Op. 22; Bruch, Op. 44, 58; Cliffe; Corder; Cusins; Dietrich, Op. 30; Dohnanyi:; 
Dubois; Emborg, Op. 58; Ernest, No. 1; Essek, Op. 18; Fabritius; Foerster, J. B., Op. 104; 
Friinzl, F., Op. 5; Grabner, Op. 1; Griidener, Op. 41; Gade, Op. 56; Geminiani, Op. 2, 
Nos. 2, 3, 5; Op. 3, No. 4; Granella; Harty, Op. 17; Henning, Op. 15; Hofman, Op. 55; 
Hofmann, R., Op. 128, No. 3; Hollinder, G., Op. 66; Joachim, Op. 11; Karbulka, Op. 33; 
Kauffmann, F., Op. 27; Kreutzer, A.; Kreutzer, R., Nos. 8, 10, 19; Krygell, Op. 83; Lalo, 
Op. 21; Lange, Op. 22; Leclair, Op. 7, No. 1; Liapounow, Op. 51; Libon, No. 6; Locatelli; 
Mann, Op. 101; Mathieu; Mlynarski, Op. 11; Molique, Op. 10; Miiller-Berghaus; Naef, 
Op. 1; Polledro, Op. 10; Pott, Op. 15; Rode, No. 1; Riifer, Op. 33; Sauret, Op. 26; Schneider, 
O.; Schnell; Seitz, Op. 32; Severn; Sibelius, Op. 47; Sitt, Op. 11, 65, 110, 111, 133; Slunicko, 
Op. 15; Spies, Op. 80; Spohr, Op. 2, 55; Stamitz, C.; Stocker; Stojanovits; Strauss, R., Op. 8; 
Striegler, Op. 15; Stock; Tartini; Tiedebohl, Op. 10; Tirindelli; Titl; Urban, Op. 22; Vieux- 
temps, Nos. 4, 8; Viotti, No. 17; Wall; Weismann, Op. 36; Weydert, Op. 47; Wieniawski, 
Op. 22; Winter; Woyrsch, Op. 50; Yousoupow, Op. 20; Zilcher, Op. 9. 


E MINOR 

Accolay, No. 3; Anzoletti, Op. 30; Atterberg, Op. 7; Baillot, No. 4; Becker, Op. 100; 
Bloch, Op. 63; Bohm, Fr., No. 1; Bohrer, Op. 9; Bowen; Bull; Burleigh, No. 1; Conus, Op. 1; 
Couperin, V. and Vc., No. 4; Drake; Franck, E., Op. 30; Geminiani, Op. 3, No. 3; Gerke, 
Op. 28; Giorgetti, F., Op. 8; Grasse, Op. 45; Hiindel, 2 V.; Hauser, Op. 49; Jockisch, Op. 6; 
Krygell, Op. 71; Kreutzer, R., Nos. 6, 9, 16, 18; Lafont, No. 3; Leclair, Op. 10, No. 5; Lind- 
paintner, Op. 35; Lipinski, Op. 24; Litolff, Op. 42; Locatelli; Manén, Op. A; Matthai, 
Op. 20; Maurer, No. 6; Mendelssohn, F. B., Op. 64; Molique, Op. 30; Nachez, Op. 30; 
Nardini; Navratil; Pechatschek,Op.16; Polledro,Op.7; Rezni¢ek; Rieding, Op.7; Ries, Fred.; 
Rode, No. 8; Riibner, Op. 30; Seiffert, Op. 19, 23; Sitt, Op. 31; Spohr, Op. 38, 128; Stoeving; 
Tartini; Uber, Op. 3; Volder; Viotti, Nos. 16, 18, 29; Wiltberger, Op. 75. 


F MINOR 
Locatelli; Weber, C. M., Op. 73; Wladigeroff, Op. 11. 


F SHARP MINOR 
Ernst, H. W., Op. 23; Lipinski, Op. 14; Maurer, No. 8; Strube; Vieuxtemps, Op. 19; 
Wieniawski, Op. 14. 


Berwald, Op. 2. 


G MINOR 

Abaco, Op. 2, No. 5; d’Ambrosio, Op. 51; Bach, No. 4; Bachmann, Op. 42; Baillot, 
No. 5; Bernard, Op. 29; Bloch, Op. 12; Bornschein; Bruch, Op. 26; Castelnuovo-Tedesco; 
Castrucci; Coleridge-Taylor; Cords, Op. 47; Couperin, No. 7; Emborg, Op. 51; Ernest, G.., 
No. 2; Ertel, Op. 17; Festa, No. 3; Friinzl, F., Op. 7; Fuchs, Op. 25; Forsyth; Geminiani, 
Op. 3, No. 2; Godard, Op. 131; Hiindel; Hartmann, E., Op. 19; Hoaré, Op. 7; Hofer, Op. 62; 
Hollander, G., Op. 52; Huber, A., Op. 9; Huber, H., Op. 40; Hubay, Op. 99; Joachim, 
_ Op. 3; King, Op. 35; Lalo, Op. 29; Lange, No. 2; Leclair, Op. 10, No. 6; Libon, No. 5; 
Locatelli; Macpherson; Martucci; Matthai, Op. 9; Mendelssohn, A., Op. 88; Muscat, 
Op. 5; Polledro, Op. 7; Portnoff, Op. 1, 8; Prume, Op. 11; Reinecke, Op. 141; Saenger, 
Op. 83; Saloman, S., Op. 26; Schatz, Op. 29; Seitz, Op. 12; Sowerby; Spohr, Op. 28; Tirindelli; 
Venzl, Op. 115; Viotti, No. 19; Vivaldi, Op. 8; Weber, J. M. 


Table VII. 


Concertos Showing Opus Numbers. 


OPUS 1 


Alberti, G. M.; Battu; Conus; Cremont; Eck, J. F.; Fuchs, F. K.; Grabner; Grasset; 
Guislain; Haack; Kress; Locatelli; Loewe; Manfredini; Mazas; Mestrino; Molique; Motta; 
Naef; Nardini; Paisible; Pixis; Portnoff; Reicha; Riepel; Rode; Scaccia; Schiassi; Schick; 
Schoofs; Stojanovits; Spohr; Tartini; Uccellini; Valentini; Venturini; Zavateri. 


OPUS 2 


Abaco; Albinoni; Bergonzi; Berwald; Bononcini; Borghi; Bott; Chartrain; Friinzl, F.; 
Geminiani; Giornovichi; Grund; Hoffmann, H. A.; Kles; Kudelski; Kiihnel; Lolli; Matthai; 
Maucourt; Mueller; Porpora; Rode; Saint Georges; Sammartini, G.; Sammartini, G. B.; 
Sirmen; Spohr; Stahl; Tartini; Uccellini; Veichtner. 


OPUS 3 


Abaco; Baillot; Battu; Besekirsky; Bull; Chartrain; David; Festing; Frianzl, F.; Giorno- 
vichi; Grund; Haack, C.; Hampeln; Hasse; Hegar; Humphries; Joachim; Joachini; Locatelli; 
Loewe; Maucourt; Moér; Morigi; Pichel; Puhl; Rode; Romberg, A.; Sirmen; Uber; Uccel- 
lini; Valernes; Vivaldi. 


OPUS 4 


Abaco; Androvandini; Becker, R.; Bonnet; Essek; Fiorillo; Franzl, F.; Grasset; Grund; 


Joan; Locatelli; Lolli; Prume; Rode; Struss; Taglietti, G.; Uccellini; Vitali, T. A.; Vitali, 
G. B.; Vivaldi. 


OPUS 5 


Abaco; Albinoni; Berthaume; Festing; Fodor; Friinzl, F.; Franzl, I.; Gentili, G.; 
Giardini; Haack, C.; Huber, A.; Lolli; Muscat; Rieding; Rode; Sammartini, G.; Scharwenka- 
Stressow; Schick; Taglietti, L.; Tartini; Traversa; Uccellini; Wichtl; Zulehner. 


OPUS 6 
Abaco; Baillot; Bonnet; Ciampi; Corelli; Engel; Fodor; Friinzl, F.; Geminiani; Grasse; 
Haack, F.; Handel; Huber, A.; Jockisch; Lolli; Manén; Masciti; Massonneau; Paganini; 
Polledro; Rieding; Rode; Saint Georges; Svendsen; Taglietti, L.; Tessarini; Valentini; 


Vivaldi; Wery. 
OPUS 7 


Albicastro; Albinoni; Atterberg; Baillot; Cannabich, C.; Chartrain; Fodor; Frinzl, F.; 
Geminiani; Hoaré; Hoffmann, H. A.; Huber, A.; Kammell; Leclair; Locatelli; Nicolai; 


Paganini; Polledro; Rieding; Rietz, O.; Rolla; Schulthess; Seitz; Spohr; Taglietti, G.; Ten 
Brink; Valentini; Vivaldi. 
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OPUS 8 


Bleisener; Durand; Eck, J. F.; Friinzl, F.; Giorgetti; Hoffmann, H. A.; Huber, A.; 
Kaczkowski; Karlowicz; Portnoff; Prume; Rieding; Rode; Romberg, A.; Scaramelli; Struss; 
Stuntz; Taglichbeck; Torelli; Vivaldi. 


‘ 


OPUS 9 
Bohrer; Borghi; Chapelle; Cannabich; Fédor; Friinzl, F.; Haumann; Huber, A.; Kalliwoda; 
Matthiéi; Molique; Péssinger; Prochdzka; Ries, Franz; Rode; Sainton; Steveniers; Strauss; 
Vivaldi; Zilcher. 
OPUS 10 
Baillot; Bleyle; Boehm, J.; David; Kryjanowsky; Kuyper; Leclair; Léonard; Molique; 
vander Pals; Polledro; Pott; Sammartini, G.; Scharwenka-Stressow; Singelee; Spohr; Tiede- 
bohl; Vieuxtemps; Vivaldi. 


OPUS 11 


Bohnke; Bonporti; Bérresen; Haug; Joachim; Mlynarski; Portnoff; Prume; Rode; 
Sitt; Stahl; Taglietti, G.; Ten Brink; Vivaldi; Willing; Winter; Wladigeroff; Wranitzky; 
Zilcher; Zulehner. 


OPUS 12 
Bloch; Bohrer; Bonporti; Ernst, H. W.; Friinzl, F.; Giraud; Hellmesberger; Hubl; 
Huellweck; Huss; Louis; Ortmans; Prochfézka; Rode; Ruhl; Schiff; Seitz; Venzl; Vivaldi; 
Weill. 
OPUS 13 
Baillot; Converse; Friinzl, F.; Portnoff; Ries, Hubert; Seitz; Spies; Strube. 


OPUS 14 
Aulin; Bazzini; Benesch; David; Fodor; Friinzl, F.; Garcin; Golterman; Léonard; 
Lipinski; Molique; Ortmans; Portnoff; Taglichbeck; Wieniawski. 


OPUS 15 
Alard; Campagnoli; Eberwein; Fodor; Frébus; Guhr; Henning; Kalliwoda; Leichtentritt; 
Matthiii; Pott; Seitz; Sluniéko; Striegler; Waghalter. 


OPUS 16 
Bériot; Demachi; Heger, R.; Léonard; Pechatschek; Pleyel; Ries, Hubert. 


OPUS 17 
~~ Bohrer; David; d'Erlanger; Ertel: Hampeln; Harty; Hille; Hummel; Jongen; Kaczkowski; 
Rode; Spohr. 
: OPUS 18 
Artét; Baillot; Campione; Essek; Gotz; Maas; Major; Manén; Marteau; Portnoff; 
Schiff; White, Grace; Willing; Witte. 
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OPUS 19 
Bloch; Garcin; Hartmann, E.; Prokofieff; Rode; Schneider; Seiffert; Vieuxtemps. 


OPUS 20 ’ 


Benesch; Brandl; Busch, A.; Friinzl, F.; Giordani; Gram; Kalliwoda; Kummer; Lalo; 
Matthii; Saint Saéns; Sinigaglia; Wolff, E. J.; Wood; Youssoupow. 


OPUS 21 


Baillot; Bott; Chausson; Dworzak; Lalo; Lipinski; Molique; Rieding; Schoeck; Sitt; 
Trapp. 


SC 


OPUS 22 
Baillot; Bortkiewicz; Casorti; Gotz; Gridener; Holter; de Lange; Mayseder; Perger; 
Seitz; Stojowski; Urban; Wieniawski. 
OPUS 23 
David; Eichhorn; Ernst, H. W.; Portnoff; Powell; Rode; Schatz; Seiffert; Suter. 


OPUS 24 
Friinzl, F.; Lipinski; Rieding; Sighicelli; Wichtl. 


OPUS 25 


Burleigh; Chausson; Eichhorn, M.; Fuchs; Herrmann, E.; Hubay; Krygell; Pleyel; 
Rieding; Schillings; Seitz; Veit; Vieuxtemps. 


OPUS 26 
Bruch; Mayseder; Saloman; Sauret; Schatz; Seiffert; Weber, C. M. 


OPUS 27 
Bloch; Dohnanyi; Helsted; Kauffmann, F.; Ortmans; Rode; Stamitz, A. 


OPUS 28 
Gerke; Goldmark; Léonard; Mayseder; Sitt; Spohr; Zeughier. 


OPUS 29 
Althaus; d’ Ambrosio; Bazzini; Bernard; Giordani; Kitenek; Lalo; Schatz. 


OPUS 30 


_Anzoletti, M.; Baillot; Beer, L. J.; Bohrer; Dietrich; Franck, E.; Hiiusler; Huber; 
Kalliwoda; Molique; Moszkowski; Nachéz; Reissmann; Ries, J.; Rietz, J.; Riibner; Sitt; 
St6r; Ten Have. 


OPUS 31 
Koch, F. E.; Seitz; Sitt; Vieuxtemps. 
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OPUS 32 

Bériot; Démar; Lipinski; Mackenzie; Maurer; Nowowiejski; Schatz; Spengel. 
OPUS 33 

Gyrowetz; Karbulka; Mackenzie; Nielsen; Riifer; : 
OPUS 34 


Alard; Gyrowetz; Pfitzner; Rieding; Sighicelli. 


OPUS 35 
Busoni; David; Godard; Karbulka; King; Lindpaintner; Pleyel; Rieding; Schatz; 
Szymanowski; Tschaikowsky. 


OPUS 36 
Hindemith; Nachéz; Papini; Rieding; Straesser; Weismann. 

OPUS 37 
Bohrer; Krygell; LeBorne; Vieuxtemps; Wiirst. 

OPUS 38 
Baillot; Bazzini; Noren; Seitz; Spohr. 

OPUS 40 
Bohrer; Fischel; Ghys; Hille; Huber, H.; Spengel. 

OPUS 41 
Briill; Cords; Dont; Griidener; Krommer; Reuss. 

OPUS 42 
Bachmann; Bazzini; Gernsheim; Juon;*Krommer; Lindpaintner; Litolff. 

OPUS 43 
Franck, R.; Krommer; Portnoff. 

, OPUS 44 

Bériot; Bruch; Krommer; Major; Portnoff. 

OPUS 45 
Grasse; Litolff; Magnien; Portnoff; Sinding. 

OPUS 46 
Bériot; Romberg, A.; Rubinstein. 

OPUS 47 


Cords; Sibelius; Spohr; Vieuxtemps; Weydert. 
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b OPUS 48 

Metzdorf; Spohr. 
OPUS 49 

Hauser; Juon; Vieuxtemps. 
OPUS 50 

Bohrer; Haarklou; Hille; Jacques-Dalcroze; Kauffmann; Romberg, A.; Seitz; Woyrsch. 
OPUS 51 

d’Ambrosio; Emborg. 
OPUS 52 


Beer-Walbrun; Holliinder, G.; Schmidt, E.; Weingartner. 


OPUS 53 
Bohrer; Dvorak; Foerster, A. M.; Mayseder. 


OPUS 54 
Arensky; Chevallier; Jansa; Lennard; Maurer; Mayseder; Schmidt, E.; Verhey. 


OPUS 55 
Bériot; Dessau; Hofman, K.; Maurer; Portnoff; Schmidt, E.; Spohr; Woycke. 


OPUS 56 
Gade, N. W.; Maurer. 

OPUS 57 
Pleyel. 

OPUS 58 
Bruch; Emborg; Maurer; Saint Saéns; Szabé. 

OPUS 59 
Casorti; Holbrooke; Maurer. 

OPUS 60 


Achron; Dessau; Hille; Mueller-Berghaus; Sinding. 


OPUS 61 


ae Beethoven; Dessau; Eichborn; Elgar; Hille; Klengel; Krommer; Liapounow; Saint 
aéns. 


OPUS 62 
HOfer; Hollander, G.; Moor; Spohr. 
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OPUS 63 
Bloch; Coerne. 

OPUS 64 
Bloch; Krommer; Mendelssohn, F. B. 

OPUS 65 
Maurer; Sitt. 

OPUS 66 
Holliinder, G.; Lennard; Moor. 

OPUS 68 
Klughardt; Maurer; Thieriot. 

OPUS 69 
Eichborn; Maurer. 

OPUS 70 
Bériot; Krommer; Mo6r; Sitt; Spohr. 

OPUS 71 
Krygell. 

OPUS 72 
Althaus; Kalliwoda; Moér; Romberg, B. 

OPUS 73 
Weber, C. M. 

OPUS 74 
Lennard; Stanford; Weber, C. M. 

OPUS 75 
Thomassini; Wiltberger. 

OPUS 76 
Bériot; Krygell; Mozart. 

: OPUS 77 

Spohr. 

OPUS 78 
Dancla. 

OPUS 79 


Spohr. 
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OPUS;80 
‘Coleridge-Taylor; Krommer; Portnoff; Spies. 
OPUS 81 
Ebann. 
OPUS 82 
Glazounow; Jansa; Maurer. 
OPUS 83 
Jansa; Krygell; Saenger. 
OPUS 84 - 
Haydn. { 
OPUS 85 yy 
Portnoff. 
OPUS 86 . 
Gernsheim; Portnoff. r 
OPUS 87 
Lassen; Portnoff. ' 
OPUS 88 
Foerster, J. B.; Mendelssohn, A.; Mozart; Portnoff; Spohr; Thieriot. 
OPUS 89 
Portnoff; Thieriot. 
OPUS 90 
Hubay; Portnoff. 
OPUS 91 
Portnoff. 
OPUS 92 
Portnoff; Spohr. 
OPUS 93 
Sitt. 
OPUS 94 
Portnoff. 
OPUS 95 


Portnoff; Scharwenka; Séchting. 
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OPUS 96 
Portnoff; Seybold. 

OPUS 97 
Portnoff. 

OPUS 98 
Mozart. 

OPUS 99 
Bériot; Hubay; Seybold. 

OPUS 100 
Becker, R.; Kalliwoda. 

OPUS 101 
Hubay; Mann; Reger. 

OPUS 102 
Brahms 

OPUS 104 
Bériot; Foerster, J. B.; Mozart; Sitt. 

OPUS 108 
Mozart; Sitt. 

OPUS 109 
Eberhardt. 

OPUS 110 
Mendelssohn, L.; Sitt; Spohr. 

OPUS 111 

- Sitt. 

OPUS 112 
Kronke; Seybold; Venzl. 

OPUS 115 
Venzl. 

OPUS 121 
Mozart; Seybold. 

OPUS 126 
Hofmann, R. 

OPUS 127 


Bériot; Mozart. 
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OPUS 128 
Hofmann, R.; Spohr. 

OPUS 131 
Godard; Spohr. 

OPUS 133 
Kalliwoda; Sitt. 

OPUS 138 
Sdchting. 

OPUS 141 
Reinecke. 

OPUS 146 
Schorsch. 

OPUS 149 
Lassen. 

OPUS 151 
Kalliwoda. 

OPUS 152 
Hiller; Séchting. 

OPUS 161 
Raff. 

OPUS 178 
Nolck. 

OPUS 205 
Taubert. 

OPUS 206 
Raff. 

OPUS 213 
Mendelssohn, L. 

OPUS 240 
Mendelssohn, L. 

OPUS 370 
Bohm, C. ; 

OPUS 377 


Bohm, C, 


Table VIII. 
Bibliography. 


The following list names the most important works consulted in the preparation of 


this book 


Section 1. Publications in English. 


Althaus—Selected Violin Solos and How to Play Them. 

American History and Encyclopedia of Music. 

Baker, Theo.—Biographical Dictionary of Musicians. 

Baker, Theo.—Dictionary of Musical Terms. 

Baptie—A Handbook of Musical Biography. 

Bingley, W.—Musical Biography 1814-1834. 

Brickley, Nora (editor)—Letters from and to Joseph Joachim. 

Brown, James D.—Biographical Dictionary of Music. 

Brown and Stratton—British Musical Biography. 

Busby, Dr.—Music and Musicians. 

Catalog of the Allen A. Brown Collection of Music. 

Catalog of Music in the British Museum. 

Champlin and Apthorp—Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra Programs. 

Clarke—Biographical Dictionary of Fiddlers. 

Cocks—Dictionary of Musicians. 

Crotch, Dr. W.—Specimens of Various Styles of Music. 

Danneley, J. F.—Encyclopaedia. 

De Bekker—Stokes’ Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians. 

Dictionary of Musicians Compiled from Gerber, Choron-Fayolle, Count Orloff, Dr. 
Burney, Sir John Hawkins, etc. 

Ehrlich—Celebrated Violinists, Past and Present. 

Elson—Modern Composers of Europe. 

Elson—Music Club Programs from all Nations. 

Elson—Musical Dictionary. 

Ferris—Great Violinists and Pianists. 

Grove—Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 

Hart—The Violin. 

Henley—The Violin: Solo Playing, Soloists and Solos. 

Herman—Handbook of Music. 

Hughes—The Musical Guide. 

Jones, F. O.—Handbook of American Music and Musicians. 

Keddie, H—Musical Composers. 

Lahee—Famous Violinists of Today and Yesterday. 

Lavignac, Albert—Music and Musicians. 

Library of Congress—Catalog of Orchestral Music. 

Macfarren, G. A.—Musical History. 
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Moore, John W.—Encyclopedia of Music. 
Moser, A.—Joseph Joachim. 

Oxford History of Music. 

Paine, J. K—Famous Composers and Their Works. 
Paur, Emil—Birthday Book. 

Pratt, W.S.—History of Music. 

Pratt, W.S.—The New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians. 
Riemann—Dictionary of Music (translation). 
Schuberth, J. F. G—Musical Handbook. 
Spitta—Life of Bach. 
Spohr—Autobiography. 

Steiler, J —German Composers. 
Stoeving—The Story of the Violin. 
Stratton, $. S—Mendelssohn. 

Stratton, S. $.—Nicolo Paganini. 

Universal Dictionary of Music. 

Violinists’ Kalendar, The, for 1992. 

Warren, J.—Deceased Musicians. 

Who's Who. 

Who's Who in America. 

Who's Who in Music. 

Who Was Who. 


Section IJ. French. 


Baudet-Maget, A.—Guide du Violiniste. 

Catalog de la Musique ancienne de la bibliotheque nationale. 

Choron et Fayolle—Dictionnaire historique des Musiciens. 

Fetis—Biographie universelle des musiciens et bibliographie général de la musique. 
Supplement et complement publiés sous la direction de M. Arthur Pougin. 

Pazdirek, Francois—Manuel Universal de la Litterature Musicale. 

Qui étes-vous? 


| 
; 


Section JII. Italian. 
Chi é? 
Gaspari, Gaetano—Catalogo della Biblioteca del Liceo Musicale di Bologna. 


Section IV. German. 


Allgemeine deutsche Biographie. 

Altmann, W.—Orchester Literatur Katalog. 

Bremer—Handlexikon der Musik. 

Brendel, F —Geschichte der Musik in Italien, Deutschland und Frankreich. 

Brockhaus—Konversations—Lexikon. 

Dommer, A. von—Handbuch der Musikgeschichte von der ersten Anfiinhen bis zum 
Tode Beethovens. 

Eitner—Quellen Lexikon der Musiker und Musikgelehrten. 

Frank—Tonkiinstler Lexikon. 

Gerber—Neves historische biographischen Lexikon der Tonkiinster. 

Goethe—Tag u. Jahres heften. 

oe E. Konzerte, Komponisten und Virtuosen der lestzen fiinfzehn Jahre, 1870- 
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Hofmeister—Verzeichnis Erschienenen Musikalien, und Handbuch der Musikalischen 
Literatur, 1844-1927. 

Peters—Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek. 

Kretzschmar, H.—Fiihrer durch den Konzertsaal. 

Langhans, W.—Geschichte der Musik des 17, 18 und 19 Jahrhunderts. 

Mendel, H.—Musikalisches Conversations Lexikon. 

Miiller-Reuter, Theo—Lexicon der deutschen Kronzerliterateur. 

Musikalien der Grossherzoglichen Hofbibliothek in Darmstadt, Die, (Supplement des 
Accessions-Katalogs 1873) Darmstadt, 1874. 

Paul, O.—Handlexikon der Tonkunst. 

Niemann—Lexikon. 

v. Reuter, F.—Fiihrer durch die Violinmusik. 

Riemann—Musiklexikon, 9th edition. 

Schilling, G.—Universallexikon der Tonkunst. 

Schuberth, J—Musikalisches Conversations Lexicon. 

Spemann—Goldenes Buch der Musik. 

Stiehl, C_—Tonkunstlerlexikon. 

Tottmann, Albert—Fiihrer durch den Violin Unterricht. 

Wasielewski, W. J. von—Die Violine und ihre Meister. 

Wer ist’s? 


Section V. Magazines. 


Etude, The. 

Musical Courier, The. 
Musical Times, The. 
Musician, The. 

Strad, The. 

Violinist, The. 

Violin World, The. 
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Table IX. 


To Show the Number of Times Various Concertos Have Been Played 
by the Leading Orchestras of the United States. 


To show the number of 
times the various Concertos 
have been played in the 
U. S. at the leading Sym- 
phony Orchestra Concerts. 

The table is incomplete, 
owing to lack of response 
from some orchestras, and 


° 
incomplete data was obtained ae 3 3 ‘g 2 
from other sources. 3 3 2 So 2. 7 a q 

Double performances are ae dey ee 2 SS ge aed 
counted as one. $ § Oo & &§ =~ a, Be ee 
Ob tal ee Oe PO) = G. Ait em Ober mes 
Composer Opus: Keven © OG © Oise 4 cares 
d’ Ambrosio 29 Bm iL eal 3 2 
Aulin—No. 3 14 C 1 
Bach—No. 1 Am 4 
No. 2 E 3 1B) as) 
No. 3 2 Violins Dm 1 1 ite oi 7 
Brandenburg—No. 2 B 2 
No. 3 G = Ours 
Beethoven 56 C 22 1 
First move. 61 D 4 
61 D 55° AG 7 a2 eB 7 2 les 
de Bériot (last two move.) 32 Bm 1 
44 E 1 
46 Dm 1 
70 A 1 
Bernard 29 Gm 1 
Brahms Jif) 28) 366 15) 9/2 ee 4391834 
102 Am 10 4 2 il 
Bruch 26-Gin' 630) 25 27 3s 0D eo zee eee 
44 Dm ee oe Pia ae 
46 Eb 19 6 Z 
58 Dm ee st 1 
Bull 1 
Burleigh 25 Em 1 1 

- Busoni 35a D 1 
Conus Em 1 1 
Corelli (Xmas) 1 
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CONCERTOS PLAYED IN UNITED STATES 


To show the number of 
* times the various Concertos 
have been played in the 
U. S. at the leading Sym- 
phony Orchestra Concerts. 

The table is incomplete, 
owing to lack of response 
from some orchestras, and 
incomplete data was obtained 
from other sources. 

Double performances are 
counted as one. 


Composer 


Damrosch 
David 
Dohnanyi 
Dvorak 
Elgar 
Ernst 
Gernsheim 
Glazounow 


Godard 


Goldmark 
Hiindel—Oboe and str. 
str. and wind 


Cto. Grosso No. 5 

No. 6 
No. 7 
No. 10 
No. 12 

Hubay 

Jacques-Dalcroze 

Joachim 


lst movement 
Kubelik 
Lalo 


Lassen 

Lipinski 

Matheys 

Maurer (4 violins) 
Mendelssohn 

Molique 

Mollenhauer (2 violins) 


»n 
= er 
Se eee poner ee 

go oe eee ee oe em 
Oe RSs OT SOr Px sare 
oa ven & eam a 
Oe OO ot. 
vo. 
lp wat 
1 
3 
1 
ee 1 1 
2 
2 
Die Sete oe, tLe wee eS wae 
4 
17 
1 
1 
1 
3 
Z 
1 
5 
5 1 
1 
1 
1 ue 1 
SG 1. de 8. 
1 
1 
1 
SSO, eo, 25.2 oS 
1 


—- New York 


n 


to 


ind 


mb 


607 
fe} 
aoe 
ae 
a 8 
BG 
1 
1 
2 
yA 
6 Ss 
Cros 
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To show the number of 
times the various Concertos 
have been played in the 
U. S. at the leading Sym- 
phony Orchestra Concerts. 

The table is incomplete, 
owing to lack of response 


from some orchestras, and Pike ane 
incomplete data was obtained = Se Sud Se 
from other sources. Pe eee oo» Botte 
Double performances are a oo caees 2 € O: bony ES 
counted as one. Be 20 SG ae S debi a 
Oo epee 6S IO. ean tely ee ee 
Composer Oeus Key ff Oi O a 4 See 
Moor—dquartet cto. 1 
Moszkowki 3 0miG 10 
Mozart—No. 3 98 G 1 3 1 
No. 4 121 Dy ees! ie 4 
No. 5 A ee «2 2 
No. 6 76 Eb 1 ae aes | 1 3- 
(1st move.) V. and Va. 1 3 1 
Noren 38 Am 1 
Paganini 6: 2D 27) a. alee 2 8 
Reger—cto. for orch. 6 
Rubinstein 46 G 1 1 
Saint Saéns 20 A = eae | 
58-@ : il 
61 © Bm 2425-477. 108 = 3) ee? eee ee et Oe 
Schelling 1 
Severn ele 
Sibelius 47 Dm pee) Deed) 
Sinding 45 A I @) 4 
Sitt Dm 1 . 
Spohr—No. 1 ees 1 . 
No. 7 38,0 Em set 2 
No. 8 Aun, stom eS ie) 
No. 9 Sjoyes|DJut = ai lO)y 9] i ae 
No. 14 110 1 
Stock Dm 2 1 
Strauss 8 Dm DP re | < 
Strube #m 6 
13 2 
Tartini Dm 1 
Tschaikovsky 35 Dy. 24 T9-5 ee  A 
1st movement mine 1B) 2 
2 and 3 movement Spe D! 5) 
Vieuxtemps—No. 1 10 § Lal Vag 
Allegro mod. 105E 1 1 
Rondo 10 E 1 
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To show the number of times 
the various Concertos have been 
played in the U. 8. at the leading 
Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 

The table is incomplete, owing 
to lack of response from some 
orchestras, and incomplete data 
was obtained from other sources. 

Double performances are 
counted as one. 


Composer Opus 
Adagio and Rondo—No. 2 19 
No. 3 25 
No. 4 31 
No. 5 37 
Viotti—No. 22 
Andante only 
Vivaldi 
Vn., Org. and str. 
Vognich 
Wieniawski 22 
(last two movements) 22 


Dm 
Dm 


~ Chicago 


a ll oe 


° 
a). 5 3s g 
~ 2 a ued 
a eee a rece 8 
Gh oe asee ea! pty ee 
Gop 8 S59 pe em 
oe. So Ba wate 
CE) fel i ees eee 
Teo 
l 
2 6.2215 
Oe ae 
Ga 
1 
1 1 
2 
1 
1 6 22 


The concertos named in the foregoing list that have been played twenty or more 


times are as follows: 


Composer Opus 
Beethoven 61 
Mendelssohn, F. B. 64 
Brahms | 
Bruch 26 
Tschaikovsky 35 
Saint Saéns 61 
Lalo 21 
Paganini 6 
Wieniawski 22 
Vieuxtemps 31 
Goldmark 28 
Bruch 46 
Bruch 44 
Spohr 47 


Key Times PLAYED 
D 149 
Em 145 
D 129 
Gm 123 
D 103 
Bm 79 
Dm 63 
D 42 
Dm 37 
Dm 36 
Am 33 
Eb 32 
Dm 23 
Am 20 


Total performances 1014 
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These are grouped according to keys as follows: 


Major Keys 
Key Numser or Concertos Number or PERFORMANCES 
D 4 423 
Eb 1 32 
Total 5 , 455 
Minor Keys 
Key Numser or Concertos Numser oF PerrORMANCES 
Am 2 53 
Bm 1 S 79 
Dm 4 159 
Em 1 145 
Gm 1 123 
Total 9 559 


The concertos standing next in popularity, that have been played more than five times 
are as follows: 


Composer Opus Key Times PLAyep 
Dvorak 53 Am 18 
Lalo 20 Fm 18 
Vieuxtemps 37 Am 18 
Spohr 55 Dm 16 
Glazounow 82 Am 14 
Sibelius 47 Dm 11 
Bruch 58 Dm 11 
Moszkowski 30 C 10 
Viotti ne Am 9 
Mozart 76 Eb 9 
Mozart 121 D 9 
Mozart x A 8 
Sinding 45 A 8 
d’ Ambrosio 29 Bm i 
Joachim 11 Dm 6 

Total 172 

These are grouped according to keys as follows: 

Major Keys 
Key Numser or Concertos Numser OF PERFORMANCES 
A 2 16 
. 1 10 
1 9 
Ep 1 9 
Total 5 44 


Total 


Major keys 
Minor keys 


Total 
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Minor Keys 
Numser or Concertos 


S| 
oO rFPpae 


Summary for the two groups 


Numser or Concertos 


10 
19 


29 


Numser oF PerroRMANCES 
59 
7. 
44 
18 


128 


NumMser OF PERFORMANCES 


499 
’ 687 


1186 


Table X. 


The Relation of Master and Pupil 


How to Use the Table. The musicians named in this list are arranged 
alphabetically, and a number is assigned. This number is placed at the 
LEFT of the name. The teacher of this musician is indicated by the number 


at the RIGHT of the name. By reference to the table any musician named — 


may be traced back through his teacher. To illustrate: 249. Sitt-19. 
This indicates Bennewitz as the teacher of Sitt. After Bennewitz is number 
184, indicating Mildner as his teacher, etc. A complete tabulation for 
Sitt would read: 
249. Sitt-19-184-206 -78-207-106 
277-213-264 
-252-50 
Continuing after Mildner, we go to Pixis, to F. Franzl, to Pleyel, to J. F. 
Haydn; or from Pixis to Viotti, to Pugnani, to Tartini; or from Pugnani to 
Somis, to Corelli. 


Others may be traced out in a similar manner. Only one number is 
given after a name. Where the word “end” follows a name it indicates 
that no further tracing of ancestry is possible with this table. Names in 
parentheses indicate that the owners did not write violin concertos. 


1. Abel-54. 19. (Bennewitz)-184. 

2. Adelburg-180. 20. (Berger)-end. 

3. Agtieros-55. 21. Besekirsky-162. 

4. Alard-99. 22. Bessems-13. 

5. Alday-277. 23. Bini-264. 

6. d’Ambrosio-286. 24. Bloch, J.-53. 

7. Artot-148. 25. Bohm-225. 

8. Ashton-219. 26. Bohm, C.-87. 

9. Auer-135. 27. Bohnke-85. 

10. Aulin-233. 28. Bohrer-148 

11. Avison-83. 29. Borghi-213. 

12. Bachmann-276. 30. Borresen-262. 

13. Baillot-208 or 277. 31. Bott-253. 

14. (Bargiel)-Kiel. 32. Brahms-177. 

15. Bassani-end. 33. Brassin-188. 

16. Battu-148. 34. Bruch-114 or 219. 

17. Beethoven-106. 35. (Bunzl)-186. 

18. Benda, F.-94. 36. Burleigh-233. 
612 


. Busch, A.-67. 

. Campagnoli-208. 

. Cannabich-255 and 256. 
. Casorti-55. 

. Castrucci-50. 

. Chabran-252. 

. Chaine-99. 

. Chéri-178. 

. (Cherubini)-41. 


. Coleridge-Taylor-257. 


. Consolo-276. 
48. (Corder, F.)-114. 


. Corder, P.-48. 


. Corelli-15. 
. Courvoisier-54. 


. Cramer-39 or 256. 
. Dancla-13. 

. David-253. 

. DeBériot, 224. 

. Delius-133 or 219. 
. Dente-162. 


. Dessau, 135, 240 or 285. 


. Dietrich-188. 

. Dittersdorf-73. 

. Drake-240. 

. Dubourg-83. 

. Durand-213. 

. Eck, F.-65. 

wkck, JOF+256: 

. Eichhorn-135. 

. Eldering-126. 

. Elgar-Pollitzer-25. 
. Ernst, H. W.-25. 
. Ertel-33. 

. Essek-135. 

. Femy-148. 

. Ferrari-264. 

. Festing-83. 

. Fischel-253. 

. Fodor-18. 

. (Franck, C.)-268. 
. Friinzl, F.-79 or 207. 
. Friinzl, I-end. 

. Gade, A.-135. 

. Gade, N. W.-182. 
. Garcin-4. 

. Geminiani-50. 

. Gerke-253. 

. Gernsheim-188 or 114. 
. Gervais-79. 


5 


MASTER AND 


130. 
131. 
. Jacoby-55 or 178. 

. Jadassohn-{Liszt) or 104. 
. Jehin-276. 

. Joachim-25 or 54. 

136. 


POPIL 


. (Geyer)-end. 

. Ghebart-214. 

. Ghys-157. 

. Giordani-252. 

. Gompertz-135. 

. Grabner-217. 

. Grasse-(Thomson)-162. 
. Graun, J. G.-205 or 264. 
. Grund-253. 

. Guarnieri-77. 

. Guenee-225. 

« Haack; C.-18. 

. Habeneck-13. 

. (Halevy)-45. 

. Halir-135. 

. Hartmann, E.-81. 

. Haumann-251. 

. (Hauptmann)-253. 

. Hauser-25, 148, or 180. 
. Haydn, J. Fvend. 

. Hegar-54. 

. Hellmesberger-25. 

. (Henning)-20. 

. (Herrmann, E.)-135. 

. Herrmann, G.-253. 

. Hilf-54. 

. Hille-135. 

. Hiller-129. 

. Hoaré61. 

. Hoeckh-18. 

. Hoffmann, H. A.-148. 
. Hofman, R.-133. 

. Holm-253. 

. Holbrooke-48. 

. Holliinder, B.-232. 

2. Holliinder, G.-54 or 135. 
. Holmes-253. 

. Holzbogen-264. 

. Hrimaly-184. 

. Hubay-135 or 276. 

. Huber, A--219. 

. Huber, H.-219. 

. Hummel-191. 
Hutcheson-133, 219, or 280. 


(Ibarguren)-4. 


Juon-125. 
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137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
» 143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
tbs 
152. 
153; 
154. 
1553 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160, 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
LYE 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


Jupin-13. 
Kalliwoda-206. 
Kammell-264. 
Karbulka-19. 
Karlowicz-190. 
Kaufmann-(Kiel). 
Kes-54, 135, or 285. 
(Klein)-20. 
Koch-14 or (Kiel). 
Kocian-242. 
Kreutzer, A.-148. 
Kreutzer, R.-254. 
Kronke-219. 
Krug-219. 
Kryjanowsky-242. 
Kubelik-242. 
Kudelski-157. 


Kunits, von-(Bruckner). 


Kuyper-34. 
Labor-(Sechter). 
Lafont-148 or 225. 
Laurenti-271 or 278. 
Leborne-77. 
Leclair-252. 
Lefebvre-94 or 299. 
Léonard-99. 
Libon-277. 
Listemann-54. 
Litolff-188. 
Locatelli-50. 
Loewe-98. 
Lotto-178. 
Luce-Varlet-13. 
Maas-219. 
Mackenzie-231. 
Magnien-13 or 148. 
Manén-131. 
Manfredi-264. 
Marsick-135 or 162. 
Marteau-35 or 162. 
Marxsen-244. 
Massart-148. 
Matthai-148. 
Mayseder-241. 
Mazas-13. 


Mendelssohn, F. B.-20. 


Metzdorf-87 or (Kiel). 
(Mildner)-206. 
Mlynarski-9. 
Molique-227 or 253. 


187. 
188. 
. Mossi-50. 

. Moszkowski-293. 

. Mozart-end. 

. Nachéz-135 or 162. 
. Nardini-264. 

. Navratil-197. 

. (Niethardt)-20. 

. Nowowiejski-34. 

. Ondriéek-178. 

. Ortmans-276. 

. Otter-193. 

. Pacius-253. 

. Paganelli-264. 

. Paur-108. 

. Pichl-60 or 193. 

. Piot-162 or 178. 

. Pisendel-271 or 279. 
. Pixis’78 or 277. 

. Pleyel-106. 

. Pollani-193. 

. Polledro-193. 

. Pott-253. 

. Predieri-278. 


Mollenhauer-253. 
(Moschelles)-end. 


Prume-99. 


. Pugnani-252 or 264. 
. Radicati-213. 

. Randel-13. 

. Reed-233. 

. Reger-32. 

. Reichardt-274. 

. Reinecke-end. 

. Remenyi-25. 

. Ries, Ferd.-17. 

. Ries, Franz-223 or (Kiel). 
. Ries, Hubert-253. 

. (Robberechts)-277. 
. Rode-277. 

. Rothstein-34. 

. (Rovelli)-148. 

. Riibner-102 or 219. 
. Saint Georges-160. 
. Saint Lubin-253. 

. Sainton-99. 

. Saint Saéns-100. 

. Sauret-55 or 276. 

. Scharwenka-293. 

. Scharwenka-Stressow-234. 
. Schatz-240. 


MASTER AND 


. Schelling-128. 

. Schoeck-217. 

. Schoenefeld-240. 

. (Schradieck)-162. 

. Schuppanzigh-292. 
. Sevéik-19. 

. Severn-141. 

. Seyfried-106. 

. Sighicelli, V. P. M.-108. 
. Simon-225. 

. (E. Singer)-25. 

. Sirmen-264. 

. Sitt-19. 

. Slavik-206. 

. Snel-13. 

. Somis-50. 

. Spohr-64. 

. Stamitz, A.-256. 

. Stamitz, Carl-256. 
. Stamitz, J. C.-end. 
. Stanford-219. 

. Stoeving-162. 

. Star-265. 

. Strube-133 or 219. 
. Struss-135. 

. Svendsen-54, 253, or (Tofte)-135. 
. Taglichbeck-227. 
. Tartini-end. 

. Taubert-195. 

. Tessarini-50. 

. Thieriot-177. 

. (Thomas, A.)-298. 
. Tidebohl-122. 


PUPIL 615 


. Tirindelli-178. : 
. Torelli-end. 

. Uhe-(Thomson)-162. 

. Urban-223. 

. Veichtner-18. 

. Venth-114. 

. Vieuxtemps-55. 

. Viotti-213. 

. Vitali-end. 

. Vivaldi-end. 

. Vogrich-188 or 219. 

. Waghalter-85. 

. Wanski-13. 

. Weber, J. M.-19. 

. White, Grace-36 or 240. 
. Wieniawski-178. 

. Wilhelmj-54. 

. Winding-219. 

. Witte-219. 

. Wladigeroff-136. 

. Wolff, H.-180. 

. Woycke-188. 

. Wranitzky, A.-106 or 191. 
. Wuerst-223. 

. Youssoupow-276. 

. Ysaye-276 or 285. 

. (Zelter)-end. 

. Zeughier-78. 

. Zimmermann-249 or 276. 
. (Zimmermann)-45. 

. Zinkeisen-225. 

. Zoeller-223. 
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All reterences are to pages. Names of composers of concertos are marked with the sign * 
No references to names given in the tables are given, unless such names are found in the main 
body of the book. The pronunciation of names is given in parentheses. Brief biographical] 
notices of more important musicians, not given elsewhere, are included. The number of 
concertos assigned is shown by the figures in parentheses. A question mark indicates that 


the exact number is unknown. 


Page 
eee Evaristo Felice dall’ (dail-a’- bee) 
CS G2) perio bade t Gu: meee oct ts Mielke 
SAbel gAugust-(8-b6l), (6). .ck oss ores 
‘/eNlaral Gd Cite hater il) seen meee ere 420 
Accademia del Filarmonica......... 15, 19 
ecademicohormnato avlcmcha ac Sees 475 
BANE COMAY 2 plein Co) sate asec Motseadint hee thers 475 
Bixchrone joseph) (U)s.<..0.0 cogs os sees 274 
Adami, Andrea (&;-di-mé) Born in Bologna, 

ESE 1s. Gene ts Ce een eee Mi 
Adamowski, Timothée (ad-ii-méf’-shkY) 
EE Ir Se inches (6, Sekt Geileds Garcons 456, 499 
*Adelburg, August (Ritter von) (f6n 
Bedelboorkh)iC?)ig" ah vere cue ses 476 
Adieux de Copenhagen, Les.......... 399 
JNO SE GRee Biertel ts Ge Sr aromas? FA | 
* Agiieros, Jesus Monasterio Y (1)...... 473 
*Alard, Delphine Jean (l-dr) (2)....... = 


+f Alay, IVSCrONO) ee eset fee eee 

*q’Albergati, Pirro Capacelli (dal-bér-git’- “0 

d 5 ae Eugen Francis Charles (diil’ ae 
Born in Glasgow, April 10, 1864. Studied 
piano with Pauer; harmony and composi- 
tion with Stainer, Prout and Sullivan. In 
1881 was a Mendelssohn scholar, and a 
pupil of Richter and Liszt. Was married 
from 1892 to 1895 to Teresa Carreno, 
who had previously been married to 
Sauret and Giovanni Tagliapietra, and 
later married to Arturo Tagliapietra, 
brother of Giovanni. d’Albert composed 
a symphony, overtures, operas, and 
other works. 


Page 

*Alberti, Giuseppe Matteo (il-bér’-t@) (10) 
Ns Ren a ee ee ee 32 

* Alberti, Johann Friedrich (?). . a2 
*Albicastro, Henrico (al-bé-kiis’- tro) (12) 312 
* Albinoni, T. (a&l-bé-nd’né@) (36)......... 27 
Albrechtsberger, Johann Georg (al’-brékhts- 


bérkh-ér) Born at Klosternenberg, near 
Vienna, February 3, 1736. Died at 
Vienna, March 7, 1809. Composer, 
organist and teacher, one of his pupils 
being Beethoven. 


*Alday, Paul, le jeune (al-dé’) (3)... 2. . 105 
* Aldrovandini, Giuseppe (‘il-dr6-viin-dé’-né) 

CEO) sap tation ase Benin nae er cee 20 
Alexandre des Wiolons=.. 4 < seer 176 
yen bearat cay. 9 8H Gel ae ROE a Pe eat El 358 
PATFONZOUN UE aerate ee Ao ere ae es 473 
Altenburg. Sie ey STS es) 
*Althaus. Basil (2). Wek oh eRe een TR A 220 
Altona. hed eo She ROSS 
ta Ambreville, M. “A. (1 1) Se 477 
*d’ Ambrosio, ‘Alfred ida am-brés’-yO) (2).369 
a Ambrosio. dst p1(1) 2320s. Saar 377 
*Ambrosius; Hermann (1).<2 2). ...821 470 
LATHERICO Rao eet oetrne: ce Nos a Oe 320 
HAmess John CanQhise tcc. oceans 219 
Amsterdam. EE Bor qed Sone we OF 
Ancker Stipendium. . te ei eee as eee 306 
“Ancot. Jean. Jr Gneko) (ag. <5 wen 176 
PPIGOL NCAT SOEs (Gn yal ov Welty id 232 
* Andersen-Wingat Alfred (2) oe cece ee 


Anderson, Arthur Olaf. Born at Newport, 
R. I., in 1880. Theorist and composer. 
Studied with Norris, Guilmant, dIndy 


i INDEX 


Page 
and Sgambati. Teacher in Berlin Con- 
servatory, 1905 and in the American 
Conservatory, Chicago, since 1908... .336 

PATMELBONS COELLLUG Ee einen neem tes 440 

*Andre, Johann Anton (an-dra) (1)... .152 

Androvandini, See Aldrovandini 

* Anfossi, Pasquale (an-fds’se) (1)....... 44 

*Angermeyer, Johann Ignaz (‘n’-ger-mi- sc 
(SGVeLAl Me cere ose arn tes ereciae 

*Aniello, San Angelo (iin-€-@l’16) (1). . 


Anniversary list by days............. ue 
Anniversary list by years............. 525 
PADON YINOUS Ais cr sae siete meres ree 477 
PASHACH So ae ee ee 507 


* Antonietti, Daniele (in-toné-&t’té) Ore 
*Antonii, Pietro Degli (din-t0’-n@€) (?). . 

Antwerp. . 507 
*Anzoletti, Giuseppe (an- zo-let! 48) (). 365 
*Anzoletti, J. (1) 


MAnzolettisWiatCo(l) = tec oad v: 367 
Arbos, E. Fernandez (iir’-vs)......... 499 
Archangelsior Combats... eae eee 388 
PAxchduke HeLgimanG ¢=.0-< cei. ete ea 203 
Archduke: Rudolph's..< 2. ae. ne ee eee 149 
*Ardy, Giovanni Battista (1).......... 142 
PATAYwicOLenZO (2) ae te tee ema ne 142 


Arens, Franz Xavier (4’-réns). Born near the 
Mosel River, Germany, October 28, 1856. 
Studied with his father and with Rhein- 
berger. Came to America when young. 
Organist, conductor and composer. 


*Arensky, Anton Stepanovitch (a-rén’-shki) 


GON aa Bieta Leet Oe awe ee 259 
*d’Arienzo, Nicola (dar-I-én’-tso) (2). . .364 
PST MODICOGELIDULO a) ee ee Te 177 


Arrieta y Corera, Pascual Juan Emilio. 
Born at Puente la Reina, in 1823; died at 
Madrid, in 1894. Studied with Vaccai, 
at Milan. Taught in Madrid Conserva- 
tory from 1857, becoming director in 
1868. Successful composer. 

*Artét, Alexandre Joseph (Xr-td) (1)... .239 

*Ashton, Algerron Bennet Langton (1)..218 

Asioli, Bonifazio (és-6-0’é) . 

*Aspelmayr, Franz (as’-pél-mar) (1)... .184 

*Atterberg, Kurt (iit-ter-bérkh) (1)... . .298 

*Auber, Daniel Francois Esprit (6-biir) 
“ene a ae Paton 175 


* Aubert, Jacques (6-biir) eerie 


Auer, Leopold (ow’Gr). . .4...255, 490 
Augsburg . ik tn 
*Aulin, Tor (ow’ "J6n) (3). Si Se pint ee 297 
Austria i ol Mae ade era 177, 339 
*Avison,|@hatles.(50) sven a aakeeiete 209 
*Avondano, P. A. (&-v6n-dii’-nG) (3)... .41 
*Babbi, Christoph (biib’-bé) (?)......... ee 


*Babell, William (bi’-bell) (6)......... 208 
*Bach, Johann Sebastian (biikh) (4 and 6 for 

orchestra) ate Se eta gehts aetare ere , 58 
*Bachmann, Alberto (bakh’-miin) (2). . 316 
*Bachschmidt, Anton (biikh’-shmft) (1). 182 
*Bagge, Baron C. Ernest de (biig’-gé) (1)..176 
*Baillot, Pierre Marie Francois de Sales 


(b1290) (9) ic aed eee eee 113 
*Baldoni, Pacifico (biil-d6’-né) (1)....... 477 
*Balthasar- Florence, Henri Mathias (bal-tit- 

zor-florans): (1). cessor 250 
Baltimoren sh acone ee see ree 507 
Barcélona'si).8 ote oe oes eae 508 


Bargheer, Karl Louis (bar-har’) Violinist. 
Born December 31, 1831, at Biickeburg, 
died May 19, 1902 at Hamburg. Studied 
with Spohr, David, and Joachim. Concert- 
master and teacher in Hamburg. 

Bargiel, Woldemar (biir’-gél) Born in Berlin, 
October 3, 1828; died there, February 23, 
1897. Studied in the Leipzig Conservatory. 
Taught in the Cologne Conservatory, in 
Amsterdam, and in Berlin. Composer. 

Barmas, Issay (bar-més) Born May 2, 1872, 
at Odessa. Teacher of violin and leader of 
a string quartet in Berlin. 

Barnby, Sir Joseph. Born in York, England, 
August 12, 1838. Died in London, Jan- 
uary 28, 1896. Taught at the age of ten; 
was organist at twelve; music master at 
fifteen. In 1854 he entered the Royal 
Academy of Music, in London. He was 
organist at various churches; Precentor 
and director at Eaton, in 1875; and Prin- 
cipal of the Guildhall School of Music in 
1892. He was knighted in July, 1892. 

*Barnes, Ethel (1) 'tcaen cane ie 224 

*Barrier;; Mii) eee eee ane 477 

*Barsanti, Francesco (biir-siin’-té) (12). . .33 
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Page 
*Barthelemon, Francois Hippolite (biir-ta/- 


HiemOn)i (several) easement eile acer 103 
*Bartlett, Homer Newton (1)......... 320 
Basel WE SRR. oe een Bick oni ats 508 
*Bassani, Giovanni Battista (biis-sii’-né) 

a ag CTSA OEE = BS 17, 19 
Ba tlic ee car aa Geet eae hates tee 508 
BatOlham a eaten risen nee aya leis 155 
*Battu, Pantalion (bit’-ti) (2)......... 176 


*Baumgartner, Matthias (bown’-gért-nér) 
4 


508 
ban. Jee sal (bieziin) Born 1816, Marseilles; 
died 1878, Paris. Dramatic composer. 


*Bazzini, Antonio Sy AC) — 6). ie a ie 
Beauharnais, Eugene. . Pie es 
*Beck, Reinhold Js ye rth MO es Ma Re We 


Becker, Albert Ernest Anton (béck’er) Born 
at Quadlinburg, June 13, 1834. Died at 
Berlin, January 10, 1899. Studied with 
Bonicke and Dehn. In 1881 taught com- 
position at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
Conducted the Berlin Cathedral Choir. 


Composer 
ile cag Bley Wa et Cee ah tiSs OM MLE 334 
“Becker, Rbeinhold'(2). <0... (ve. ava. «.402 
*Beer, Joseph A. (bar) (1)............203 
BCE elec UL) arene chi ce. 6.1 eakane Sraeeaee 489 
*Beer-Walbrunn, Anton (1)........... 453 
*Beethoven, Ludwig von (bat’-hd-fén) 

7 ae ee ee 106, 143, 199 
Beheaded, Edelmann. . i Bee? 
*Behm, Eduard (bam) Qin Rasen eee 452 
Belgium ER ea Roto eaten 231 
*Benda, Franz (bén’-dii) (4)...........200 
*Benda, Johann (3). . Bars col 

_ *Benda, Friedrich Ludwig (3)... Sa Tate 85 

*Benda, Friedrich Wilhelm Heinrich (?). .85 
*Bendix, Max(bénsdix) (ines 0 on oe 323 
Benes, See Benesch. 
*Benesch, Joseph (ba’-né&sh) (2). ...... .205 
*Benham, Victor (bén’-ham) (1)....... 325 


Bennet, John. English composer of late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
Possibly an organist. 

Bennet, Theodore. Born at Paris, April 5, 
1841, and died there April 6, 1886. 
Studied with Liszt. Concert pianist and 


composer. 


Page 
Bennewitz, Anton (bén’-né-véts) Born at 
Privret, Bohemia, March 26, 1833. Studied 
in the Prague Conservatory, with Mild- 
ner, becoming a violinist and playing in 
different orchestras in Prague, Salzburg 
and ae ade In 1866 he became a teacher 
in the Prague Conservatory, and was 
Director from 1882 to 1901, after which he 
went to Ruhestand, in Hirschberg, near 
Leipa. 
Benoist, Francois (biin-wii) Born at Nantes 
in 1794; died at Paris in 1878. Professor of 
organ at Paris Conservatory. Composer. 


Berber, Felix (bér’-b&ér)........... 446, 499 
eBerossNatariael (il) ols «ctensan ates 298 
Beroamoarere crt eases holeataien aliens Cae 508 
Lay aN al a Ben carn ae Mndy Sena | vive 508 


Berger, Ludwig (bér’-gér) Born, April 18, 
1777, at Berlin, where he died, February 
16, 1839. Piano teacher and composer. 

*Bergonzi, Guiseppe (bér-gén’-tsé) (36). . .28 

*Bériot, Charles Auguste de (dti-bar’-y6 or 
arerieo sO) ce nie acts on eee 233 

Berhint och week sec ae ee 508 

Berlioz, Hector Louis (biir’li-ds) Born at 
Céte-Saint-Andre, near Grenoble, France, 
December 11, 1803. Was sent to Paris to 
study medicine, but turned to music, and 
was disinherited, although he could not 
play. Called Father of Modern Orchestra- 
tion. Writer, composer, critic and con- 


ductor. 

*Bernard, Emilé (bér-niir) (1).......... 389 

Berner, Friedrich Wilhelm (b&r-nér) Born 
May 16, 1780, at Breslau, where he died, 
May 9, 1827. Composer of church music 
and songs. 

*Berthaume, Isidore (bér-tdm) (1)...... 104 

Berton, Henri Montan (bér-t6n) Born, 
September 17, 1767, at Paris. Died there, 
April 22, 1844. Teacher of harmony and 
composition in the Conservatory. 

Bertoni, Ferdinando Gioseffo (bér-td’-né) 
Born on the Island near Sald, August 15, 
1725. Died, December 1, 1813, at Desan- 

zano. Organist and dramatic composer. 


*Berwald, Franz (bér’-viilt) (1)....... .2 
*Besekirsky, Wasil Wasilewic (ba-zé-kér’- 
BBE CL) re ce rech ec ts os ote a 254 
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Page 
*Bessems, Antoine (bés-sams) (?)..... .238 
*Bettinozzi, Giovanni (bi-té-néd’-z@) (2). .53 
Bibbopraphy akon otten. scant 603 
*Bicajo, Padre (bé-cii-jo) (1)........... 478 
*Bigaglia, Diogenio (bé-gail’- vy) (?)...... 37 
*Bignami, Carlo (bén-yii-mé) (?). . 361 
Bigot, Marie (bi-gdh’) Born at “Colmar, 


Upper Alsatia, March 3, 1786. Died at 
Paris, September 16, 1820. Pianist, teacher 
ANCECOMPOSEL vy kee nga nee 149 
*Bini, Pasquaglini (b@’-né) (1). . .43 
*Birckenstock, Johann Adam. ‘(bér’ kén- 
BHCHK AC ee crt derma ch ce en a cree 75 
*Birnbach, Karl Joseph (bérn’-bikh) wo 87 
EEOC Mallat ct ins. «thm eho a3) 


Bishop of Breysing ta. a. v oe utes oD 
*Bitti, Martino (bé’-té) (?)............. 39 
Blainville, Charles H. (blin-vé’-yit) Born 


near Tours in 1711. Died at Paris after 
1770. Violoncellist, writer and composer. 
*Blanchard, Henri Louis (bliin-shiir) (?). . 173 
*Blasius, Mathieu Frédéric  (bliiz’ ee 


(3) 

Blassmann, Adolf Josef Maria (blis’ ey 
Born at Dresden, October 27, 1823. Died, 
June 30, 1891, at Bautzen. Eminent pianist, 
court conductor and writer. 

Blazek, Franti8ek.Czechoslovakian theorist, 
born in VeleSice in 1811. Died, January 23, 
1900. Taught in the organ school at Prague 
until 1895. Bendland Dvorak were among 
his pupils. 


BBleisencr., Johann (iL)isses. 1. vee eo -90 
*Bleyle, Karl Wal Whe Keel @ Batre dere grey Re 466 
Blind Composers of Violin Concertos: 
Bachschinid te evritests conte tenes 182 
MSPABSE <s.the. i oko ace en Gee eee 329 
abor, "Jac omeitie.c ue eels Aer 352 
Ries, Ferdinand (partly) ee eae 166 
LMC Vee Ae cls one, mace. Be 210 
*Bloch, pao (blokh) (5). . 288 
*Blumenstengel, Albrecht (bloo’ amén- -sténg- 
NG) PRS ction sees Ranieri ae 420 
*Blumenthal, Jacob (bloo’-mén-tiil) (1). .232 
eUlgma skrany Kaverc(1) Serco. eae no. 205 
*Boccherini, Luigi (bék-ké-ré’-né) os AT, 
*Bode, J. J. C. (bd’-dé) (?). 2482 
*Boeck, August de (dé- book) (1). See 251 
Bbobimg er aViagnus.(L). > ch. c2 ca + ales 413 


Page 
*Boehm, Joseph (bam) (1). . Eat ax Pio! 
*Bohm, Carl (bom) (2). . aa SS 
Bohn, Dr. Emil (b6n) Born at Bielau, near 


Neisse, January 14, 1839. Died at Breslau, 
July 5, 1909. Founded the Bohn Choral 
Society, giving historical concerts. Writer, 
lecturer, critic and composer. 

*Bohnke, Emil (b6n’ ké) (1)...........271 

*Bohrer, Anthony (ba’-rér) (7 or 8)... .154 

Boise, Otis Bardwell. Born in 1844 at Ober- 
lin, Ohio, died in 1912 at Baltimore, Md. 
Studied in the Leipzig Conservatory, with 
Kullak. Taught in the New York Con- 
servatory for several years, beginning in 
1870. Then went abroad again. Taught in 
Berlin from 1888, and from 1901 in Pea- 
body Conservatory. Was the teacher of 
Bornschein, Huss and Hutcheson. Was an 
author, composer, organist and teacher of 


Bolognawncitieces toot ae tee oe 508 
#Bona, Pasquale (bom) il) eetenre nee 361 
Bonis,2, petit lS erence ei ree ee 


509 
*Bonnet, Jean Baptiste (btin-na) (6)... .105 


7 

Bono, Joseph (?) (b6n’-nd) (or Bonno) Born 

at Vienna, January 29, 1710. Died at 

Vienna, April 15, 1788. Court conductor 

and dramatic composer. Pensioned six 
weeks before he died. 

*Bononcini, Giovanni Maria (b6-nén-ché’- 


NE) On ice es wae Oe ape ae 15 
*Bonporti, Francesco Antonio (bén-pér-té) 
(QOA=) a ie fee te ae oe eae ee 20 
Bordeaux i. 42: dine dame th Ree aces 509 
*Borresen, Hakor (i): putea serarre see 306 
*Borghi, Luigi (bér’-g6) (15)..........5. a 


*Bornschein, Franz C. (bérn’shin) (1). . .325 
Borowski, Felix (bor-6w-ski). Born March 
10, 1872, at Burton, England, but of dis- 
tinguished Polish descent. Studied violin 
and piano, first with his father, then with 
Jacques Rosenthal, a pupil of Léonard. In 
1887 he went to Cologne University, 
studying violin with Japha, piano with 
Ernst Heuser, and composition with 
Gustav Jensen. In 1889 he studied violin 
with Pollitzer, and counterpoint with 
Pearce, in London. In 1892 he was a 
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. teacher of violin in Aberdeen. In 1896 he 
produced his Russian Sonata, and the 
composition was so highly praised that 
Borowski was called to the Chicago 
Musical College as teacher of composition, 
beginning in August, 1897. In addition, 
he also taught violin and lectured on 
musical history. In 1916 he was made 
President of the College. He has been 
active as a music critic, and since 1908 has 
prepared the programs of the ee 
Symphony Orchestra.............. 
*Bortkiewicz, Sergei Eduardowitch (1). on 


*Bossi, Renzo (b6s’-sé) (1)............ 373 
BORCONM I Re ee het oh Skier & oe 509 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. . Eee ay 


*Bott, Jean Joseph (bét) (2)........... 
*Boucher, Alexandre Jean (boo’-sha) (2). 1% 


SDOWEN GF OLR) ut wee athesh. coh ate 
*Boyce, Dr. William (bois) (1)......... ae 
*Brahms, Johannes (briims) (2)........ 416 
Brandenburg concertos................ 58 
*Brandl, Johann (briint’"l) (1).......... 91 
Brandts-Buys, Jan. Born at Zutphen (Guel- 
derland), Netherlands, September 12, 


1868. Studied at Frankfurt. Composer, 
editor and reviser. 


*Brassin, Gerhard (briis-siin) (3)....... 435 
Pochal lables ihe her eters Gk en ane 338 
Bree, Jean Bernard van (viin bra)...... 500 
EME eet ees een ae 509 
"Ol Walser te yap ane  ee ara ate ried Se eRe IPL 509 
*Brescianello, Joseph Antoine (brés-ché-a- 

rel) Coy (lp Te Sea eee eee acter 39 
[abot PO oe Ie eth Br ate gC een SPREE CHENG 509 
sBretan, Thomas (h)tawen se vieson one 473 
Breuning, Dr. G. von (broi’-ning). . 149, 500 
Breuning pratt. votes. velar. hse 146 


Breuning, Stephen von. 143, 500 
Bridgetower, George Polgreen. ‘Son of an 
African father and European mother; born 


in Poland, in 1779; died about 1845. 

Brilliant violinist pet ators eared cen A 106 
*Briganello or Brigianello (3)..... ... 478 
*Brink, Jules ten (tan-brénk) (2). ..* .. .309 
EISEN TS cat's FARR oe TRO Gna Awe oe 509 
ATG Ely Bian eae ans en eee ee 208 
Brockenbrough, Mrs. J.S........... . 327 


Brodsky, Adolf (bréd-shkI)..... 435, 500 


Page 
*BroprsRenato (1 oes skies tw See eee 370 
Brponl Vian | SERA so . aes oe so ee 509 
*Brooks, James (or Brook) (1).......... 211 
*Bruch, Dr. Max (brookh) (3). ........ 421 


Bruckner, Anton (brook’-nér) Born at Aus- 
felden, Upper Austria, September 4, 1824, 
and died at Vienna, October 11, 1896. He 
was an organ virtuoso and a teacher of 
organ, harmony and counterpoint at the 
Vienna Conservatory, of which he was 
made Director in 1891. 


DEUgeR Sere, Rie ioe Sor vee Se 509 
*Brill, Inga, (brit) (ue, 2k Ae eee 341 
Brunetti, Gaetano (broo-nét’-té) Born at 


Pisa in 1753; died at Madrid in 1808. 
Composer and teacher. 

Bruni, Antonio Bartolomeo (broo’-né) Born 
at Coni, Piedmont, February 2, 1759, and 
died at Coni in 1823. Violinist, conductor 


and dramatic composer............. 112 
DLUNO Mics HOW cchssae we iat eee 509 
Brurawick, urea: ce cok een eee 510 
Brussela snc. pet 6 as crete wae 510 
*Brzezinski, Franciszek (1).........-.. 269 


Buck, Dudley. Born at Hartford, Conn. 
March 10, 1839 and died, October 6, 1909, 
at Orange, New Jersey. Studied with 
W. J. Babcock, Plaidy, Moschelles 
Hauptmann, J. Reitz, Johann Schneider 


and others. Organist, composer and 
writer. 

Budapest, See Pest. 

*Bull Ole (bool) (2) cnt. ae os eee 


Biilow, Hans Guido von (f6n-bii’-16) Born in 
Dresden, January 18, 1830 and died at 
Cairo, Egypt, February 12, 1894. Studied 
with Hauptmann and Liszt. Conductor 
and composer. 

Biinte, F. Lived at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. Teacher and composer. Known 
through a piano sonata. , 

13s 44 ba Re se tan cea Se GE Pe OPEC 393 

Burchard. Agnes: yous. | £7 e.e. wae 2509 

*Burleighn@ech (3) eave, osceee ees 333 

Burney, Dr. Charles. Born at Shrewsbury, 
England, April 7, 1726 and died at Chel- 
sea, April 12, 1814. In 1869 Oxford 
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University granted him the bachelor’s and 
hy degree. Writer and com- 
Bees Yo minke a Wele ate at Grsteke ne AIT 18, 21 
“Busch, ACOIET) ponent 316, 469 


Busby, Dr. Thomas. Born in Westminister in 
December, 1755, and died at London, 
May 28, 1838. Was granted the doctor's 
degree by Cambridge University in 1801. 
Writer and composer. 

*Busoni, Ferruccio Benvenuto (boo-s0’-né) 
(GRY! te bee wa pein or ek ee a 0 2 367 

Bussmeyer. Hans. Born at Brunswick in 1853. 
Studied at the Munich Conservatory and 
with Liszt. Toured South America, 1872- 
74. Then taught in the Munich Con- 
setvatory, and since 1904 has been 
Director. Founded the Munich Choral 
Society, and directed it from 1879 to 1884. 


P@accian(KAt <che-#): (1) can ecyannten an ae 478 
Keaidenza) COMPOSELS = nach a. lone aye octets 490 
Cadenza, partially accompanied: 
Burleighmipnes, sc kanttes Pera et 333 
|e ce = np sare rain eretren rales cn A 214 
ISDIDStCIN ee Ge cer taes «ae ae 253 
(Chali ORAc., roar Orne ee ce pn Orr 15 


*Campagnoli, Bartolomeo (kiim-piin-y6 “) 
P)) c= Oe ae oe en ane ee 
*Campione, Egidio (kim-pé-0’ -né) Cie ee 
*Cannabich, Christian (kén’-ni-bikh) (4). 83 
B@atinabichsKarl:(3) so: Meteti ce. See 91 
ama, Guiseppe Antonio (ka’-pood’-zé) 

2 RE TERE Cre hk Ne Se 49 
Cadint de; BerpamO.. crate see 37 
Carissimi, Giacomo (ki-rls’-s@-mé) Born at 

Marino, near Rome, about 1604, and died 
at Rome, January 12, 1674. Church con- 
ductor, composer and writer. 


“ADT Weel 0G EM Cp neon ete Fa ae 436 
Bi@articramican BD (1 jim, arte ne 106 
Steele Alexander (ké-sér’-te) (4)... .415 
CALCA Ts tre 3? 2h ce Gap oie ie gain Nee ged 510 
*Caselia, Aliredo: (1) saekeein tae aoe 373 
*Castelnuovo- Tedesco, Mario (1)......378 


*Castrucci, Pietro (kiis-troot’-ché) (2). .33 
Catel, Charles Simon (ki’-t#l) Born at 
L’Aigle, June 10, 1773, and died at Paris, 


Page 

November 29, 1830. Dramatic composer 
and writer. 

*Cattaneo, Francesco Maria (kéi-tii-né’-o) 


9 
*Cavallini, Eugenio (kéi-vii-lé’-né) (1). . .361 
8 


*Gaves William Ria) emer ete teeter 1 
*Centola, Ernest (chén-to/lii) (1)... ... 366 
@ernicchiaros Van bee. ot eee 139 
Cervetti, See Gelinek. 

Cetra, Lari a. Soe occa eee eee 30 


*Chabran, Francesco (shitb-riin) (?)..... .44 
Chadwick, George Whitfield. Born at 
Lowell, Mass., November 13, 1854. 
Studied in Boston, with Eugene Thayer. 
In 1876 was head of the music department 
in Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. In 1877- 
78 he studied in the Leipzig Conservatory 
with Reinecke and Jadassohn; then in 
Munich, with Rheinberger. In 1880 he 
went to the New England Conservatory, 
Boston, Mass., as director and teacher of 
harmony, composition and instrumenta- 


tion. 
*Chaine, Eugéne (shén) (3)........... 381 
*Capele Pierre David Augustin Go 
*Chactiond (shiir-t@-4’-né) (3).......... eH 1 
*@hartraih, INAS) seein eee eee 231 
*Chausson, Ernest (shoh-sdhn’) (2)..... 392 
Chemnitz Ae ee ee 510 
Chief d'orchestras. seer eee eee 13 
*@heri, Victor (sha-re))(1)\. - santo 384 


Chéron, André. Played violin in the opera 
orchestra, in Paris, and for some time was 
director. Pensioned in 1758. Died about 
1766. Wrote songs and sonatas. Leclair, 
on the title page of one of his concertos, 
speaks of him as “Maitre de Chapelle.” 

Cherubini, Maria Luigi Zenobio Carlo 
Salvatore (ka-roo-be-ne). Born September 
15, 1760 at Florence. Died March 15, 
1842 at Paris. Studied with his father, 
B. and A. Felici, Bizarri and Castrucci. 
In 1779 he was sent to Milan to study 
with Sarti. Composer of operas, masses, 
cantatas, quartets, sonatas. 

*Chevallier, Ernst August Heinrich (shév- 
ail- 1ér’) (1) 438 
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with Girard and Sauzay; composition 

with Elwart and A. Thomas. In 1874 he 

founded the famous Chatelet Concerts. 
*Colyns, Jean segmehe (ko- se @.. . .248 
Concertante. . RAS 


Concertino. . PR THT ee ELS. 
rmeert meister. Oc ond ne Peaaccld 
RBG ICETCO ere oricheie re Sat wise sramictone WES 11, 14 
ROKICETEO, ATEOLO MN cs cues cutee ah ete Le 
Concerto Boscheraccio...............364 
Concerto Chatacteristique............309 
Woncerto da'\Gamera), skn Mase ew ae 13 
Woncertods Cbiesa a ve cart thao eho 
Goncerto DODplO. Aaisca ce twin Me erg 12 
Soncerto Dramatico. 0.2.2. c.saaee ek 4h 
Woncerto GregonanOle << flaws ecw wees 371 
ReICELEO (OLOSAO a. cit nia «cine eweenrsere LO 
GoncertouRomantique. av. eee sai. a6 390 
Concerts Spirituels. . . .86, 99 
*Consolo Frederigo (con 486-15) Q). a 363 
*Conti, Giacomo (k6n’-te) (2).......... 49 


*Conus, Jules (kO =n) /(1) sews s 2 e's 261 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra.........606  Comvalescentia...................... 178 
EHICHeStere er eee ele hrcnic se. 510 *Converse, Frederick Shepherd (1).:... 324 
BO@bignellsRichardi()) an. gems. sock 224 gem Copenhagen y.8 ek ak ws tw coms... nace 511 
G@bristianiaveie cee we eek o ceiore as cme. S10, mCopernican theotyet + cavins deutaesmee 342 
Cristiane LUGwig acme ear ce Hortetice cis: 59 Corbellini, Bernardino (kér-béll@-né). Born 
*Ciampi, Legrenzio Vincenzo (6)........ 42 about 1748, at Dubino, (Veltlin, Sondrio) 
Cincinnati. . Ree LO Italy. Died 1797 at Naples. Studied at 
Cincinnati ‘Symphony Orchestra....... 606 the coe ah della Pieta, at Naples. 
Cizos. . . 384 Comp Sy ets 3 AROS 
Clavel, ip aKnntn through three sonatas for *Corbett, “William (5). 252 eee eee 208 
violin with accompaniment for bass, Corder, F.... entiation, deck 
Op. 3, published by Frey, in Paris, in  *Corder, Paul W. i. wht yee 
eighteenth century. Liepman’s Catalog. rors, (sustay Cl) )penues issuer ee 459 
*Clement, Franz (kla’-mént) (6)... .144, oe *Corelli, Arcangelo (k6-rél’-16) (12)...... 17 
RT EG RE cage ce Be ae aaa (WoronatiowAUCista sun: Wee, | a, eee eee 179 
Cleveland Philharmonic Orchestra...... a Core Vaigilanscgs.cuscceden Sone Reo 177 
mChittes Prederick (KIsf)i(l)x.....00eres 214. Corti, Mario. . bickts tals ane LATS 
RG@Ob Enz nro meat er eee el Mote howtos 511 *Cossaque hice a eee vis 
(SOULE Mare mete etisc one + eatin om 511 Céthen period, Gf Bach yc host tie ee 58 
*Coerne, Louis Adolphe (kér’-n&) (1). . ae Count Briihl . Oa ree foe 
*Cogan, Philip (c6’-gan) (1). ......... 225 Count of Chateaugiron. Fhe cabin pete 47 
*Coleridge-Taylor, Samuel Sa e22 =e G@ount Comburleye..s.o. +0. oat yee 205 
Cologne. 51). + Goant Erdody: Bo ccarn ak eee eae 50, 197 
Srinine Edouard (true name Judas) (k6- Count of Wallerstein................203 
ltin’). Born July 23, 1838 in Bordeaux; Count Styrum.. » hie a a Sv OS 
died March 28, 1910, in Paris. Studied Count von Brunsw ick. Gi Liste teak oe 205° 
in the Paris Conservatory, taking violin Count von Hessen................... 437 


*Couperin, Francois ete y Spe or 
more). . 

*Courvoisier, Karl (koor- vwiis- -yil) (ye. 315 

~@ousin, Bmilé (122.2 .ce eee eee TS 

Cowen, Frederic Hyman. Born in Kingston, 
Jamaica, January 29, 1852. Began to 
study music at the age of four with Bene- 
dict and Goss, in London; then with 
Hauptmann, Moschelles, Reinecke, Rich- 
ter and Plaidy, in Leipzig; and with Kiel, 


in Berlin. Orchestra conductor and com- 

poser, chiefly for piano and voice. 
*Cramer, Franz krii’-mé@r) (2).........168 
+Gramet, WalheimxS) 520s .x kee 84 
Semon a are eias Cokie oh hirer dee nea 511 
SO remonts Pietre Gh) vie wa ke ele Pee 175 
Crotch, Dr. William. Born at Norwich, 


England, July 5, 1775; died at Taunton, 
December 29, 1847: Began to play at the 
age of two and one-half. Played in public, 
in London, at ten. At eleven was assistant 
organist of Trinity and King’s Colleges 


Vili INDEX 
Page e 
Cambridge. Composed an oratorio at Delerium Amoris.................... 
fourteen, which was performed the same _Delibes, Clément Philibert Léo (aitéby, 
year, 1789. Was organist of Christ Born at St. Germain-du-Val, Sarthe, 


Church, Oxford; Professor of Music, 
Oxford, 1797; and was made Mus. Doc. 
there in 1799. In 1822 was made Principal 
of the new Royal Academy of Music. 


GrOpch eto pecimens ter. me oeetiae hee 19 
Crown Prince Frederick. .:..5.2..04..- 77 
Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm. . .90, 479 
Crown Prince Wilhelm..............445 
Crystal Palace Concerts........¢.... 284 
Cuckoo, The. Pare Petia ee 723) 
*Cudmore, Richard Q. Stintt nitity dese “211 


*Cusins, Sir W. G. (ktiz’-Ins) (1).. .211, oh 
Cutler, Peroline Maud: xian ceree 
Czernowitz. . ar: ea kctaee th 


d’Albert, See Albert 

dall‘Abaco, See Abaco 

d’ Ambrosio, See Ambrosio 

Byamek- is Vou o ¥4cc see eae oe 441 
*Damrosch, Leopold (diim’-rosh) (1)... .415 
*Dancla, Jean Baptiste Charles (dian’-kli) 


SE OCC CNW Ss gM Seg 380 
*Danner, Johann Georg (diin’-nér) (1)... .94 
*Danning, Sophus Christian (1):....... 306 
PANIES? Byes Bh es RE ee a ES 343 
*Danzi, Innocenz (din’-tsé) (1). . 45 

LV AS a A Sg agree ae NS Co Sea seaeys Arete 
Barmstadt Sars sy. a2. cas kde eaten eer 
*Davaux, Jean Baptiste (di-vO) (4 or more) 

SOMMER srs che teP Oh fenders 2c RM Tones ease ee 103 
*David, Ferdinand (da’-fét) (6)... .... .403 
David, Paul. Born at Leipzig, August 1, 


1840. Pianist. Leader of the Carlsruhe 
Orchestra, 1862-65. Then taught at 
Uppingham, England. 

Debt, See Imprisoned for Debt. 

De Beriot, See Beriot. 

De Boeck, See Boeck 


Dedications, Past Olt ae cis 42 RED OU, 
Deep Waters, Dreaming Swans........ 388 
*Defesch, William (di-fésh’) (?)........ 308 


Dehn, Siegfried William (dan). Born at 
Altona, February 25, 1796; died at Berlin, 
April 12, 1858. Theorist and teacher. 
Taught Rubinstein, Kullak, Glinka, Kiel, 
Hofmann, and others. 


February 21, 1836. Died at Paris, January 

16, 1891. Studied in the Paris Con- 

sérvatory, 1848, with Le Couppey, Bazin, 

Adam and Bénoist. Organist and com- 

poser of operas and other works. 
Delicia Regnum. . Bers 7/2) 
*Delius, Frederick (aa i 008) 2) i Soe 220 
Delsarte, J. (dél-sithrt). . 38 
*Demachi, Giuseppe (da’ amiich-f) G)ins 
*Demar, Johann Sebastian (di’-miir) (1). ei 
de Munck, See Munck 


*Denéréaz, Alexandre (1)..........--- 317 
Denkmaler Deutsches Tonkunst..... 56, 76 
Denmark. canto atone aoe .. 301 
*Dente, Joseph (dén’-té) (1)........... 297 
Déssaus nc ainaoch eddie cee 4 tree 512 
*Dessau, Bernhard (dés’-sow) (2)... ....450 
"Dessau Paul) (1). eee ee mee ere 470 


Dessoff, Felix Otto (dés’-sdf). 
Leipzig, January 14,1835. Died at Frank- 
fort October 28, 1892. Studied in Leipzig 
with Moschelles, Hauptmann and Rietz. 
Was court conductor at Vienna and 
Carlsruhe, and beginning in 1881 was 
theatre conductor at Frankfort. Com- 
posed quartets, quintets and for piano. 

Destitute, See 


Beethoven) Jat 6. autres ees eines 143 
®'Cambint: stivesips dose tai. ee 49 
Dieupart :.. 0s sap ono: eee 
Javurék: -e.5<5,00 tec eee ae 
MMA tx sus ts ace 
Romberg, A. cr... ei cn oe eee eee 
Detroit . wrists We 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra........-. 606 
Deutsches Rhapsodiensr cress ashe 452 
De Vos, Marcel 
*Diémer, Louis (d’ya-ma) (1).......... i: 
*Dieter, Ludwig Christian (dé’ttr) (?).. 
*Dietrich, Albert Hermann (détrikh) ® 
(it PRR Ee ROE Ee eae Sete cate 
*Dietz, Joseph (déts) (1) 5 fine. Renae 84 
*Dieupart, Charles (d’yi-piir) ee .98 
Dilettanten Concerto. ory "167 


*Dimler, Anton (dém’- ler) tik .166 
*Distler, Johann Georges (dést’ Aer) (is 198 


isis 
e 
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*Ditters (von ote Karl es chen sae Dake Of Olden Duress. SieAsfsrsas ds cme ae 399 
dérf) (18). . bs : a Duke of Porto. . Sis Sede REO 
Divine Comedy . SHE OD, ree OSE Duke of Saxe- -Meiningen . ae tee 172 
*Dohnanyi, ee von (d6-niin’-yé) (1). 288 Duke Oheluscan yee L657 esta 43 
DolcerSopnon IIMs canter tyes ga 3 Sehote » 178 Duke of Wiirtemburg................. 39 
*Dont, Jacob (dént) (1). . eee OSL) MUON AON. slo tin elon <os'' dns dc San ily 490 
*Dont, Joseph Valentin woe Se ey *Dupierge (CL) Fas cou tives 
Doring, Karl Heinrich (dar’ ing). “Born in *Dupont, Jean Baptiste (2). £6.55 Sone 102 
1834, at Dresden, where he died in 1916. | *Duport, Jean Pierre (dii-p6r) Oe . 104 
Studied in the Leipzig Conservatory, and *Dupuis, Albert (dii-pwé) (1). . e252 
from 1855 taught piano there. From 1858 *Dupuis, Jacques (?). . .248 


tauglt at the Dresden Conservatory. 
Composer. 

Dorn, Jakob Friedrich. Died June 27, 1807 
at Strassburg, where he was cantor since 
1783, at the Predigerkirche. Also played 
viola in the theater. 

*Dorstling, Gustave Robert (darst-ling) & 


mI OaeMWaltem (dost) (Urs ous velo tane 464 
*Draeseke, Felix August Bernhard (drii- 

z0-ke) ie .420 
*Dragonetti, Domenico (driig-o-ndt! 8) Ve 
Brakes Barth (1) snd y sm siete ciecan sare oes oo 

RECON Pe eth ccshile Cis isinVake ct soltoanarsl gee a 512 
UTE rR cata ccf atiitis keanssid ah ee’ Merona abe 512 
*Dubois, Clement Francois Theodore (dii- 


ESCA UD nies as nae i age 387 
*Dubourg, Matthew (dii-bérg’) (?)..... 209 
Duels, musical, 


‘Thigwerdve lefe Se oie ah See Sores 185 
RECITATION Ponte toe cree ane 31 
EN iualaNp tel ay ates) deel es paca lemeree tl heen 186 
PRONE ace cardia ese Rn ae 
THOLLS tore csc eras oncom Reon ne 186 
TLS. Lait 2p elie attire vem any pee 144, 185 
PNIRECEEN eter, acre ein: Sake ere cocoons 144 
Pt ALSUON a, rons ham ae Rc weet 174 
Puneridel.: Sadoe tite cee oe 31 
Veracini . 31 
Dukas, Paul. Born in 1865. * Composer ‘and 
critic. Lives in Paris. 
Duke Augustus William. .............. 78 
Duke of Anhalt-Dessau.............. 171 
Duke of Brunswick.............. 79, 155 
Dake of Carignanicn.; .<aicat ins) ienze- 49 
Dyke Clemente «uid Were x. es Se oo 12 400 


Duke of Mantova.................20, 27 


*Durand, Auguste Frederic (dit-riin) (2). 264 
Duranowsky (doo-riin-6f’shkY), See Durand 


OU namigee Paes bet tha oe ese eee 512 
ushiinoSamuel sesad-ch. . sees bee aon 47 
*Dussek, Johann Ludwig (doos’sék or 

OO “SEK I(O)ce obec < vos.<s «neh con 
Diisseldorf. . igs Ca awaene OLS 
*Dutillieu, Pierre (i). fers oc Bie ste 105 
Dvorak, Antonin (dvér’-shiik) (1)...... 351 
*Dworzak, E. (dwér’-ziik) (1).......... 478 
gl EL a) AW Ged of te GO er ee gh 478 
*Eberhardt, Goby (&’-bér-hiirt) (1). .... 443 
*Eberwein, Karl (&-bér-vin) (1)........ 167 


EccariusSieber, Artur. Born May 23, 1864, 
at Gotha. Taught in Switzerland from 
1886 to 1900; in Diisseldorf, from 1900 
to 1916; and since then in Berlin. Com- 
poser and reviser of piano music, editor 
and critic. Died at Berlin, June 30, nee 


Eck, Francis (&k). Born at Mannheim, ac 
died insane, at Strassburg, 1804. Violinist 
and teacher. Director of and soloist in 
Leningrad Court Orchestra. 

SEckGHajin EriCunich: (6). tm. ose ene 92 

*Edelmann, Ray Friedrich (a’-d&l-miin) 

.87 


(2)... 
Edinburgh. . é WE te 
Eibenschiitz, Albert ( bag: shiits). Born at 
Berlin, April 15, 1857. Studied in 


Leipzig, with Reinecke and Paul. Pro- 


fessor at Charkov, Russia, 1876-80; 
Leipzig Conservatory, 1880-84; then 
Cologne Conservatory. In 1896 made 


first piano professor at Stern Conserva- 
tory, Berlin. Pianist and composer. 


*Eichberg, Julius (ik’-bérkh) (1)....... 
*Eichborn, Hermann Ludwig (ik’-bérn) % 


OO aNd v2 SPT cre ayo ey ete 37 
*Eichhorn, Johann (ik’-hérn) (1)........ 92 
SBichhortsy Wviax/ (1) ver neve ts, ote sets ancy 452 
*Fichner, Ernst (ik’-nér) (?)...........- 84 
Enepercer, Hellmut-2.citycic sent sreaets 440 
Fisenach (/-s@-niikh)s <3 3. ..0 4242s 513 
Biberteld-Barmien:..s,.< oc4%4.. sgh es acl 513 
Biderings Bram< shi 55 cals s ptee 224093, 900 
Blectoror Cologne ..x..c.e eta ae eee 84 


*Elgar, Sir Edward William (@l’-giir) (1). .214 
Eliason, Eduard. Native of Frankenthal, 
born 1811. Studied in Paris with Baillot, 
and became a_ well-known violinist. 
Conducted at the Drury Lane Theatre, 
in London, for a long time. Then went 
to Frankfort as teacher, conductor and 


composer. Died in 1880............ 144 
Elman, Mischa (€l’-miin).............. 501 
Bisneri(éls’nér)i(2)aasaeae 2 ween ook 94 


Elsner, Joseph Xaver (@ls’nér). Born at 
Grottkau, Silesia, June 29, 1769. Died at 
Warsaw, April 18, 1854. Was a violinist 
in the Theatre Orchestra, at Briinn; 
konzertmeister at Lemberg Theatre, and 
in 1799 at Warsaw. Was Chopin’s 
teacher at Warsaw. Founded the con- 
servatory, of which later he was the 
director until 1830. Author and com- 


poser. 

Elwart, Antoine Aimable Elie (él’-virt). 
Born at Paris, November 18, 1808. Died 
there, October 14, 1877. Studied in the 
Paris Conservatory from 1825 to 1834, 
with Fétis and Le Sueur. Won Grand 
Prix de Rome. Taught composition in 
the conservatory for nearly 40 years. 
Author and composer. 


*Emborg, Jens Laurison pe on ee 306 
Emperor Charles VI. SES ae) 
IBA DEROE ELADCIS lis oc ae or ae oie he 204 
Emperor Frederick William IV......... 239 
Emperor William. . . 304 
*Enderle, W. G. (En! dr: Je) (2). Ser he 80 
*Engel, Carl (Gng’-él) (1). . 410 


Engel, Gustave Edward. Born at Kénigs- 
berg, 1823; died at Berlin, 1895. Singing 
teacher, composer and theorist. 


Page 
England ss %. Santi ecan sate eee 20! 
*Enna, August (6n‘-né) (1)........... 305 
Erfurt 20s. otc eee 513 
Erkel, Alexander (&r’-kél). Born Jaunary 


2, 1846, at Pest; died October 14, 1900, 
at Békés Cz4bra. Orchestra director and 
composer. 

Erkel, Franz (Ferencz). Born at Gyula, 
Hungary, November 7, 1810; died at 
Pest, June 15, 1893. Known as Father 
of Hungarian Opera. Conductor and 


composer. Father of Alexander’ Erkel. 
*d’Erlanger, Baron Frederick (ér-liin-zha) 

Qe re Sa eee eee 393 
*Ernest;! Gustav (2) 050 once eee 448 
+Ernst, Franz Anton (bh) snes anaes 203 
*Ernst, Heinrich Wilhelm (2)......... 339 
Eroica . Re 5 
*Ertel, Jean Paul (&r! tl) (1). Re ane - 455 
Erzengel des Kampfes:, sic... eee 388 
*Essek, Paul (6s’-sék) (2).........0... 464 
*Fisser:(Ga'-s6r)) (1) in. eae ae ee 478 


Essipoff, or Essipove, Annette (&s-si-pof/a). 
Born 1851, at Leningrad, where she died 
in 1914. Studied with Wielhorski and 
Leschetizky and in the Leningrad Con- 
servatory. She toured Europe as a pianist 
in 1874 and America in 1876. From 1880 
to 1892 she was married to Leschetizky. 
From 1893 to 1908 she was professor at 
the Leningrad Conservatory. 

Esterhdzy, Count Nicholas (esh’-tér-hi-zé). 
Born 1839, died 1897, at Castle Totis, 
Hungary. Generous patron of music. 

Esterhdzy, Prince Paul. Born September 8, 
1635. Died March 26, 1713, at Eisenstadt. 

Eterio Stinfalico, See Marcello, A. 


*Fabritius, E. (fa-bré’-té-oos) (1)....... 478 
Fago, Nicola (fi’-go). Born 1674, at Taranto. 
Studied with Scarlatti, at the Con- 
servatorio della Pieta, at Naples, where 


he lived until the end of his life. Teacher 
and church composer. 
*Pairchild Blair) ees ee eee 325 
*Parmer, Henry, (everal); seen: Henan 212 
*Fasch, Johann Friedrich (fish) (20)..... 75 


*Fasch, Karl Friedrich Christian (3)..... 84 
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*Fassbaender, Peter (fiis’-ban-tér) (1). . .458 


Father of Modern Instrumental Music. .184 
Father of the Violin Concerto......... 16 
Fatto per la notte di Natale............ 19 
*Fauner, Franz (fown’er) (1).......... 478 


*Fauré, Gabriel Urbain (f6-r) (1)... ... 389 


’ Faust, Karl (fowst). Born at Neisse, Silesia, 


February 18, 1825. Composed’ dances 
and marches. Military band master, 
orchestra director, and, in 1869, city 
music director at Waldenburg. Died in 
1892. 


BaVOLADGLOLase aa ciow seis tude ss Eevee > 181 
Felber, Herman, Jr. (f@l’-b&r).......... 837 
BEM VeuPLANCOIs(S) ais: 6 ethic Gua cecs-em es a 
*Ferrari, Domenico (fér-rii’r&) (1)....... 45 

_ *Ferroni, Vincenzo (fér-r6’-né) (1)...... 364 
*Festa, Giuseppe (f&s’-tii) (3).......... 135 
*Festing, Michael Christian (12)....... 209 
Fétis, Francois Joseph eee) (UD eehiststat 232 

| “*Feyer (1). . 479 
Fibich, Zdenko (fe! -bikh)._ Born at Sebor- 
shitz, Bohemia, December 21, 1850. 


Died at Prague, October 5, 1900. 
Studied in the conservatories at Prague 
and Leipzig. Became a theatre and choir 
director. Noted composer of dramatic 
music, symphonic poems and other works. 
*Finger, Gottfried (fing-@r) (1)......... 181 
*Fiorillo, Federigo (f€-6-ril’-1G) (4)... .... 88 
First Performances, Dates of........... 585 
*Fischel, Adolf (fY¥sh’-&l) (1)........... 407 
*Fischer, Johann Abraham (fYsh’ér) (?) .210 


*Fischer WIC ae coe ren soe cece 479 
*Fitelberg, Georg (fétél-bérkh) (?).. ...262 
Fitzwilliam Museum, ae ee keine 36 
Flesch, Karl: CW ae, oe mae OL 
*Flindt (dint) (1)... eR eer 479 
PI ECUCE Seater ene ae eh oak wR Sarde 513 
*Fodor, Joseph (f6’-dér) (9). . 308 


*Porster, Adolf Martin (fér shtér) a): .320 
*Foérster, Emmanuel Aloys (2) 87 
*Forster, Josef B. (1) 357, 3 

*Forster, Christoph (fér’-shtér) (1)...... 76 
*Forster, ed. b) - 
*Forster, Kasper II (3) 
*Folville, Eugenie Emile Juliette (f6l-vé- a 


(1 
Forchheimer, Dr. Fred (f6rkh’-him-ér) . aes 


xi 
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Forkel, Johann Nikolaus. Born at Meeder, 

near Coburg, in 1749. Died at Gottingen, 

in ae Organist, harpist, historian and 
tea 


*Foreyth, C. (for-sith’)(1) oon 2.2. 5 oe 489 
Brancey early ees «2% ods Qiewe alteees 96 
EAE & cant eRR OARS OES RCT a 379 
1 Eo fol (Seen Ie Urn rt hry mice. 173 
*Franceschini, Giovanni (friin-chi-ské’. ne) 
INN ete RE a RG LETTE HRS ATE EC 2 
*Franck, Edward (friink) (1).......... 409 
pitanicks Richard (hier sacle: caine 


*Franco-Mendes, Joseph (friin’-co-miin’-dés) 
BR) ee ee i Gate Fo Siaicion caniotte 09 
Frankfort-on-the-Main . mek, 513 
Franko, Nathan. Born at New Orleans, 
1861. Studied in Berlin. Toured with 
Patti as boy violinist, in 1869. Joined 
Metropolitan Orchestra, New York, 
1875; concert master, 1883; conductor, 
1905-7; Then organized his own orchestra. 


*Friinzl, Ferdinand (frénts-l) (9)....... 94 
plan lonavi({)s.uawcs: seme cs ce ey ioe 84 
Brecenck the Great & 5 aan eta. 78 
Rresburp severe We wees Aa cet inane 513 
*Freubel, J. L. P. (froi’-b'l) (3)......... 231 
>t cin (ol. ell ea Cal cig CD Oe ate Saree isc. ae 
SEnidzerie Aw Nic e)ins soe eetieere 46 
*Friedland, Martin (1)...............-4607 
EriedericheWalbelm Un. 3.5 on eee 47 
*Fritze, Wilhelm (frit ’z8) (1)......... 432 


Frixer, See Fridzeri 
*Fréhlich, Willy (fra’lfkh) (1)......... 470 
From Music to Other Work 


Ble velee reste cttlo ctac a cman eer iets 197 
Viotti. . .123 
*Fuchs, Albert (fookhs) ier 315 
*Fiichs, Ferdinand K. (fiiks) (1).. . 339 


PRUCHESE Cte CL) oi oon e Mitr cxckial este Sates 203 

Fuchs, Robert. Born at Frauenthal, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1847. Studied in the Vienna 
Conservatory, and was professor there, 
beginning in 1875. oer 


*Fusella, Gaetano (1). . Fie OTE 
*Fux, Johann Josef (foox) (1). Pa cw eee 56 
*GadeeAxeli (Gade) 3 jogos ne >. Os 305 
*Gade, Niels Wilhelm (1)............ 302 
*Gahrich, Wenzel (gii’rikh) (1)........ 206 
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*Gajarek, Sigismund (1). . ni 
*Galeotti, Salvatore (gi- Aa ot" 46) (is 
Galileon(ga-li-lais-0). 49 <2 ae at wee oe nee 


*Garcia, José Mauricio Nunes (giir- i ai) 
5 38 


o oF A tes 
*Gardner, Samuel Ne 5 ir Nay Se 264, 334 
*Garth..Richard My (1).. «i. 2.2.0 seas 219 
*Gasparini, Don Quirino (giis-pii-ré’-né) () 
*Gavinies, Pierre (gi-ven-yés) (Git (AaAe io 
Gavriloff, C.. . 491 


Gédalge, André. ‘Born December 27, 1856, 
at Paris, where he taught theory at the 
Conservatory. He died in February, 1926. 

moeehtibienry BiCL)s i o. hishs. ee nee cree 224 

*Gelinek, Hermann Anton (gii’l{nék) AY 


ed te ee kN PROMI as Lets Sexe Dee 28 
Geneva: = serat svar: Moanttcia ena 513 
(Genial tyne care nan ee ron 513 
Gentili, D. (gén-té’16)... 0... ee 491 
PGentils,\Geortio (24) #2... «ex eae 26 
eSeorces famesi(4 ic: gates eer eee 211 
*Gerke, Otto (gér’-ké) (1)>........... 399 
Germany, catl yuna eek eee 55 

RCN cet ure, eee renee ae Cae ne 396 

Isle ieee engtoe ke eee eee eee ae 43 
*Gernsheim, Friedrich eke aoe Qe 429 
*Gervais, Pierre Noel (?).... . 86 
Gesangscene Poe SW MON Lama Hay See ae 158 
=Gevers, Maurice) tones 0 er ce ee 4 7 
Gevers Stet (olen) 0) se.c e cecee 282, 491 
*Ghebart, Giuseppe (gi-biirt’) (1)...... 141 
GRENt ae aco eee hee eee 13 
*Ghys; Josephi(gea) (142. ee ere: 233 

*Giaij, Giovanni Antonio (1)........... 53 
*Giardini, Felice de® (jiir-dé’-né) (12 or 13) 

HER, ices rere eee tear eS ae See 8, 42 
*Gilles, Bonaventura (gil’-lés) (1)....... 479 
Gimine7. Rin. er che, Vain tlc te eee 491 
*Giordani, Giuseppe (jér-diih’-né) (6)... .48 
PUMOLUSUI LOMMNASO, CL) shaae ae eee 46 


*Giorgetti, Ferdinand (jér-g&ét ‘té) (1).. .141 
*Giorgio, Joseph (jér’-j@-o) (several)... .135 
*Giornovichi, Giovanni Marie (jor-nd-vée’-ké) 

CLS) epee eae On ae once ie. a Soa ae 48 


*Giranek, Anton (jir-éi’-n&k) (24)....... 

*Giraud, Frederic (zh@-roh) (1)......... 04 

*Glazounow, Alexander Constantinovitch 
(glii’ -tsoo-ndf) (Late ee ee 259 


*Glenck, Hermann von (f6n glénk) (1). es . : 
*Glover, John William (?). . 225 
*Godard, Benjamin Louis Paul. (g6-dir) 2 


Godecharle (Godchalk) Eugene Charles fee 
Born at Brussels, January 15, 1742. Died 
there about 1814. Studied violin in Paris. 
Violinist in the Chapel at Brussels, and 
Chapel Master of the Church of Saint 
Gery. { 

Goetchius, Percy (get-shi-oos). Born at 
Paterson, New Jersey, August 30, 1853. 
Studied in the Conservatory at Stuttgart, 
and became professor there in 1876, and 
Royal Professor in 1885. Was critic for 
various German music papers. From 
1890 to 1892 he was professor at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York, and 
received his degree Mus. Doc. there. 
From 1892 to 1896 he lectured on musical 
history and taught composition in the 
New England Conservatory, at Boston, 
Since then private teacher and organist. 


Golde, Adolf (gol’-dé). Born in 1830 at 
Erfurt, where he died in 1880. Was 
Director of the Solle Singing Society, at 
Erfurt. 

Goldfinch, The. «de aged 

*Goldmark, Carl (golt’ miirk) (1) > tee 278 

Goldschmidt, Otto. Born at Hamburg, — 
August 21, 1829. Studied with Jakob — 
Schmitt, F. W. Grund, then with Men- 
delssohn, at Leipzig, and with Chopin, 
at Paris. Married Jenny Lind, February 
5, 1852. For the next three years lived in 
Dresden. From 1858 to 1887 he lived in — 
London. In 1861 he was”made honorary 
member of the London Philharmonic 
Society; in 1863, Vice Principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music. Founded the 
Bach Choir, 1875. Conducted the musical 
festival at Diisseldorf, 1863; and at 
Hamburg, 1866..0-ca.ane ee 474, 501 

*Gompertz, Richard (gém’-pérts) (1)... .449 


- Gopfert, Karl Gottlieb (gép’ 4ért). Born at 
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Weesenstein, near Dresden, in 1773; died 
at Weimar, October 3, 1798. Studied in 
Leipzig. Violinist and ‘orchestra director. 
Bordon, Jacquesi(1)..2.5 0.2.5..006. 264 
Gorski, Wladislaus (g6r’shkY).......... 491 
Gossek, Francois Joseph (g6s’-stk). Born at 
Vergniers, Belgium, January 17, 1734. 
Died at Passy,* near Paris, February 16, 
1829. Studied violin and composition. 
Chorister, orchestra conductor and com- 


poser 
Bere baa et taps, tetas Mt atns e: lbye > sloneis shbiies 514 

_ Gottingen. . SAEICeLs ae E. 
*Gotz, Herman (gots) (2).. ee ene 431 


*Grabner, Dr. Hermann (griib’-nér) (2)..350 
*Griidener, Hermann Theodor Otto (gr’- 


BNET) Can ee Cee Me ee eee 435 
B@ratebetts (Crak)\(6)iaccs eent icc oak. 81 
eGrany Peder (grim) (1)i 2... 220.605. 307 
*Grammann, Karl aed ‘miin) (1).. ....433 
Grand Duke of Baden............... 304 


Grande, Angel. cabhh violinist born at 
Madrid, in 1894. Studied at the Royal 
Conservatory at Madrid, and at Brussels 
with César Thomson. Has made concert 
tours in Spain, Belgium, England and 
Germany. 


*Grandfond, Bupency(?) ssn heme cores os 175 
*Granella (griin-@l’-la) (1).............. 479 
ETASINL A OSE PING es oN va Sas cake ees 118 
*Grasse, Edwin (griis) (2)............. 329 
*Grasset, Jean Jacques (griis-sa) (3).....112 
BPABEHOD Pes ee Dea. Mists ora Ae 222 
Resralern (GLOW!) (3). wasnt akon en ee ws 479 
*Graun, Carlo Enrico (11).............. 7 
*Graun, Johann Gottlieb (51)........... 77 


*Graupner, Christoph (growp’-nér) (5).. .57 


*Gravius, J. H. (grii’-vi-us) (1)......... 55 
tah coltt Sip arbors 0 ea tte Bea eeeye 514 
*Graziani, Carlo (grii-ts@-a’-né) (1)... ....41 
BERAGADLICAIL sh charts © chet ake, e ee ee 208 
*Gregori, Giovanni Lorenzo (?).......... 26 


Gregorowitch, Charles. Born at Leningrad, 
October 25, 1867. Studied with Wieniaw- 
ski, David and Joachim. Concert violinist 
and teacher. 

Grell, Eduard August. Born at Berlin, 
November 6, 1800. Died at Steglitz, near 
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Berlin, October 10, 1886. Organist, choir 
master, teacher and conductor. Con- 
sidered vocal music the only music worthy 
of the name. 

Grétry, Anton Ernest Modeste (gra’-trwé). 
Born at Liége, February 8, 1741. Died at 
Montmorency, near Paris, September 24, 
1813. He was a dramatic composer, and 
achieved great success. 


Grimm, Gisela von (f6n grifm).......... 277 
(SrpialyoerOtra. ees. eno eee 261 
=Gropetrlsa(@ro-ba)(d)nw mn <aaa ee te OO 
*Grosse, S. D. (grés’-s&) (?)........90, 479 


*Gruber, George (groo’-bér) (1)......... 82 

*Gruenberg, Eugene (griin’-h&rkh) (1). . .491 

*Griinberg, Gottlieb (griin’-bérkh) (1). . 172 

Griinberg, Max. Born at Berlin, December 
5, 1852. Violinist. Leader at Sonders- 
hausen. Later at Prague. Teacher in 
Berlin. 

Griinberger, Ludwig (griin’-bérkh-@r). Born 
April 24, 1839, at Prague, where he died 
December 12, 1896. Studied in Dresden. 
Pianist and composer. 

*Grund, Edward (groont) (3).......... 172 

Guadeloupess si vase nek one cee ete 338 

*Guarnieri, Francesco de (gwiihr-na’-ré (1) 

pea hel IVI OSE ea a, Seer, 5 

BGuenced LOCKT) acon miss beeen eee oe 473 

*Guerillot, Henri (?).. . 

*Guhr, Karl Friedrich Wilhelm (1). 

*Guignon, Jean Pierre (gén-y6n) (several). 41 

<Grpbta ried Tee tons hoa ey Asin ate a an 241 


Guilmant, Alexandre (gél-miin). French 
organist and composer. Born at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, March 12, 1837. Died at 
Meudon, near Paris, March 20, 1911. 
One of the most celebrated organists of 
all time. 

*Guislain, Pierre Joseph (1)............ 309 

*Gunkelwa dott (1) dia, wee e..tcahee eta) 

Gunn, Glenn Dillard. Born October 2, 
1878, at Topeka, Kansas. Studied in 
Leipzig, taking piano with Zwintscher, 
Reinecke and Teichmiiller; and theory 
with Schreck. Made his debut as a 
pianist in 1896. Toured Germany 1896- 


168 
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99. Taught in the American Conserva- 
tory of Music, Chicago, 1900-01; Chicago 
Musical College, 1901-06. Since 1905, 
extension lecturer on music for University 
of Chicago. Soloist for many orchestras. 
Established the American Symphony 
Orchestra, 1915, to play American works 


only. Musical editor for the Chicago 
Journal, Inter Ocean, and Tribune in 
IBCCesEION, 1O0 114 Sees ac ee ne ste 334, 337 
KGunstives Gestiniiens. nt7 scanner mises 181 
*Guretzky, Giuseppe (1).............. 479 
*Guzinger, Johann: Peter (3)2. 2. 5... sm a 


*Gyrowetz, Adalbert (gé-r6-véts) (2). . 
Gys, See Ghys. 
Gyula, See Major, J. J. 


*Haack, Carl (hiik) (6). . See OO 
PRaack: Priedrichi(d). e:.\ tiias.. see 94 
*Haarklou, Johannes (hihr’-kloo) (1)... .293 
*Habeneck, Francois Antoine oo Oe nvk) (2) 
.174 


Hiteonatios Mean Tohaiier: Beis at EKuuios: 
worth. Bohemia, 1706. Died at Eger, 
April 7, 1783. Studied in Italy. Musical 
director and composer. 


Haddepatres.. thandr. 1. wema: tt ieee 
*Hafender, Giuseppe (haf’-fén-dér) (1). ry 
apie Seer eacttoen Me in ae nee ke 
fae ESG a (Gar) trick aso eee ane oe 
*Haigh, Ehomas(1) se. 2 ak yee er 210 


Halévy, Jacqués Francois Fromental Elie 
(&-la-ve). Born at Paris, May 27, 1799; 
died at Nice, March 17, 1862. Parents 
were Jewish. Studied with Cazot, Lam- 
bert, Berton and Cherubini, winning 
several prizes including the Prix de Rome, 
in 1819. Teacher in the Paris Conserva- 
tory and writer of operas. 

Pialir, kath (bey ler)s:.00 sos wea eae 491 

Halle 


Hallé, Sir Charles. Born at Hagen, West- 
phalia, April 11, 1819. Died at Man- 
chester, October 25, 1895. Pianist and 
conductor. Directed the “Gentlemen's 
Concerts” at Manchester, and was 
closely connected with the popular con- 
certs in London. 
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Halle, Lady (Mme. Norman-Neruda) Wilma 
Maria Franziska. Born at Briinn, Mora- 
via, March 29, 1839. Noted violinist. 
Studied with Jansa. Played in public in 
Vienna, at the age of seven; then toured 
Germany. Married Ludwig Norman in 
1864, the marriage lasting for five years. 
Married Halle in 1888; toured Australia 
with him in 1890-91; America in 1899; 
lived in Berlin after 1900. 
*HalmeAueust (helm) Cl) seen eenaeiee 
*Halvorsenssjoban (1) Syren: vee osha 295 
Hamburg s) jin Selena Uae ee 514 
*Hampeln, Charles de (haim’-péln) (1)... .92 


Hand, career modified from trouble with 


*Hiindel, George Frederick (hént’l) (12) 

18, 69 
Hanover. i ote cts, eee hao 514 
*Hanssens, Charles Louis (hiins’-sens) (?).238 


Hanslick, Eduard (hiins’-lik). Born at 
Prague, September 11, 1825. Studied 
piano in Prague, with Tomaschek, 1848- 
49. Was musical editor of the Neue freie 
Presse. Gave lectures in musical history 
and aesthetics in the Vienna University; 
made professor extraordinary, in 1861; 
full professor in 1870; retired in 1895. 
Was a noted critic and writer. Died at 
Baden, near Vienna, August 6, 1904. 

Hart, George. Born March 23, 1839, at 
London, where he died April 25, 1891. 
Was the son of Thomas Hart, a violin 
maker. Wrote two books for violinists; 
The Violin, its Famous Makers and their 
Imitators, published in London, 1875; 
and The Violin and its Music, published 
itt 188le: 2 ee cetiee ae ie Ce 


Hartel, Gustav Adolf (hér’-tél). Born at 
Leipzig, 1836; died at Hamburg, 1876. 
Saxon violinist. Director at Bremen from 


1857; at Rostock from 1863; and at 
Hamburg from 1873. 
Hartmann, Arthur (hiirt’-miin):....... 492 
*Hartmann,; Enoil (4); eee eee 303 
*Hartmann, Johann Peter Emil (1)...... 301 
*Hartog, Jacques (hart) (jee gases 309 
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Hartung, Karl Wilhelm (Miiller-). Born at 
Sulza, May 19, 1834. Musical director, 
composer and teacher. Founded Grand 
Ducal “‘Orchester und Musikschule”. 
*Harty, Hamilton (hir’tl) (1)......... 227 
Hasel, Johann Emmerich (hiis’-l). Born at 
Pest, in 1828; died at Vienna, in 1900. 
From 1873 was a teacher at the Theresi- 
anum, in Vienna. Composer of violin 


and orchestra music. 
*Hasse, Johann Adolph ee) Ae 
*Hauck, J . G. (howk) (3). . ster cce tts 
*Haug, Hine (howe )lerinec ee ace 471 
*Haumann, Theodore (how’-miin) (1)... 238 
Haupt, Karl August (howpt). Born at 


Kuhnau, Silesia, August 25, 1810. Died 
at Berlin, July 4, 1891. Composer and 
teacher of theory and organ playing. 

Hauptmann, Moritz (howpt-miin). Born at 
Dresden, October 13, 1792; died at 
Leipzig, January 3, 1868; Theorist and 
composer. In 1811 he went to Gotha, to 
study violin with Spohr, and became his 
life-long friend. He was a violinist in the 
Dresden Court Orchestra in 1812, and 
became music teacher to the family of the 
Russian Governor of Dresden, Prince 
Repnin, and in 1815 went with them to 
Russia, where he stayed five years. He 
joined Spohr’s Court Orchestra at Kassel, 
in 1822, and in 1842, at the recommenda- 
tion of Spohr and Mendelssohn, was 
appointed cantor and music director at 
the Thomasschule, and professor of 
counterpoint and composition at the 
Leipzig Conservatory, retaining these 
posts until his death. 


Hauser, Carl (how’ «sr) Se ere Teen 329 
*Hauser, Miska (1). Rees ee oe i i} 
*Hausler, Ernst (hiz’ Avr) (1). ast be 91 


Hausmann, Robert (hows’-miin). 
Rottleberode, Hartz Mountains, August 
13, 1852. Studied with Theodore Miiller 
and with Platti. Violoncellist and teacher 
in the Berlin Royal Hochschule. Member 
of Joachim’s string quartet, beginning in 
1879. 

Havemann, Gustav. . 5 re . 492 

*Have, William Ten in)... Aan oec rch afaet ole 480 
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Hawkins, Sir John. Born at London, March 
30, 1719; died at Spa, May 14, 1789. 
Attorney and writer on the a of 


music. . . .18 
*Haydn, Franz Joseph (hid’-n) (9). AVR 184 
*Haydn, Johann Michael (1).......... 185 
Hedwig Concerto. . Se cere aoe SAELO 
Heermann, Hugo (har’ min). . 492 
a a ar, Ernst Edward Frederick “(ha- ei) 
*Heger, Robert (ha’-gér) (1). . rh 
*Heinichen, Johann David (hi-ntkh- én) (1) 58 
*Heinsius, Ernest (hin’-sY-us) (6)....... 308 


Heinze, Gustav Adolf (hints’%). Born at 
Leipzig, October 1, 1820. Composer and 
director at 15. Was a clarinettist in the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra; second konzert- 
meister at Breslau Theatre, in 1844; 
konzertmeister of the German Opera, 
at Amsterdam, 1850. Director of organi- 
zations. 


BleldsGrukeppemcys4dem sseie's> Risuete oe 170 
Helene de Saxe Altenburg............. 359 
*Hellmesberger, George, Sr. (hél’-més- 

berkiGr)/ (2c eee ten ie onan sorter 200 
Hellmesberger, Joseph, Sr.............. 492 
*Helsted, Gustav Carl (1)............ 304 
Hempel GaGs(2) Fale cee oes ate 79 


Henderson, William J. Born at Newark, 
New Jersey, December 4, 1855. Was 
graduated from Princeton University, in 
1876. Mainly self-taught in music. Critic 
and writer. 


*Hennig, Karl (h&n’-nikh) (1).......... 410 
*Henning. Charles G.(1) 5.5... de. ante 154 
*Henry, Bonaventure (1 or more)...... 104 


Herbert, Victor. Born at Dublin, Ireland, 
February 1, 1858. Grandson of Samuel 
Lover. Taken to Germany at the age of 
seven to study music. Violoncellist, 
band and orchestra leader. In 1898 
became conductor of the Pittsburgh 


Symphony Orchestra. 
Hermann, Friedrich (hér’-miin)........ 493 
*Herrmann: Bauard (1). oa ots suns stays 441 
*Herrmann, Gottfried (3 or more)...... 399 
Herrmann, J. Z., See Zeughier 
*Herschel, Jakob (hér’-shél) (?).......... 83 
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Page Page 4 
*Hertel, Johann Christian (?)........... Uy. 1868; National Theatre at Prague, and 
*Hertel, J. W. (hér’t’l) (5). . OU) German Theatre at Prague, 1873; at 


Herzog of Brunswick, See Duke of Bruns- 


wick. 

eopatirr: Elizabeth von (hér-tsdkh-én- 
bérkh). 

*Heubner, Konrad (hoip’-nér) (1)... .. 450 

Hieber, Johann Wilhelm (hé’-bér). Oboe 
player in the Mannheim Orchestra 1771- 


78; then in Munich. Pensioned in 1803. 


IE PALO (helt) cece gtes veal ee 493 
*Hille, Gustave (hil’-l&) (5)........... 442 
*Hiller, Ferdinand (hiller) (1)......... 408 
BEHOGemibne Paul (1.2 yon. eect 470 
*Hoaré, Henry Royal (h6-ra’) (1)...... 326 
RIGECIIY chat ltd) ochre, ome us te ates See 183 
*HOfer, Franz (ha”-fer) (1)... aes 1 
*Hoffmann, Giov. (héf/miin) (1).. cabac ee 480 
*Hoffmann, Heinrich Anton (3)......... 04 


*Hoffmann, Leopold (12). . 
*Hoffmeister, Franz ‘Anton (hof-'n mi- i-shtér) 


Sloane aay Rea Atha aig See ek Neg ina 89 
*Hofman, Karl (héf’-miin) (1)......... 360 
SEonmana. Richard. (6) ese ten eee 434 
*Hofmeister, Friedrich (héf’mi-shtér) (1) 

RNa een sre ye ak neck auc 3 
*Hohnstock, Carl (hén’-shtok) (?)...... 413 
ploipcooke: Joseph (1); cers eee on 
Wolland eta as 2 et ee eer ee 


Hollénder, Benno (Benoit) (hdél’1ént-r) (ls 
Hollaender) = 
*Holliinder, Gustave (aiso Hollaender) 6) 


PRS 5S Bh te mage my Ron eee Ee 445 
Slicim: Ludwig (dimes sr eee 305 
*Holmes, Henry (h6mz) (1)........... 213 


Holten, K. von. Born at Hamburg, July 26, 
1836. Studied at the Leipzig Conserva- 


tory. Taught in the Hamburg Con- 
setvatory. 
piOlLerL Ver (1) acu eee ee ee 293 


*Holzbauer, Ignaz (hélts’ -bow-ér) (1 or ere 
*Holzbogen, Joseph (hélts’-bd-gén) (2). ‘a 
*Hornicke, Francesco (1)... .. 

Hiimaly, Adalbert (r° are, la). oor at 
Pilsen, Bohemia, July 30, 1842. Violinist. 
Studied with Mildner, at Prague, 1861. 
Orchestra conductor at Gothenburg, 


Czernowitz, Bukowina, in 1875 as director 
of the Music Society in the Music School. 


*Hubay, Jeno (hoo’-bi-€) (4).......... 280 
*Huber, Adolf (hoo’-bér) (6).......... 462 
*Huber, Dr. Hans (1). . se 315 
Huber, Karl. Born at Varjas, Hungary, in 


1828; died at Pest, in 1885. Violin 

professor in the Conservatory at Pest. 

Conductor and dramatic composer. 
*Hubl, Otto (hoo’-b’l) (1). ...... noe 
*Huellweck, Ferdinand (hil’/-vék) (1). . 


*Hultye(]))., Seomncrt meer oe ee ao 
*Hummel, Johann Nepomuk (hoom’-mél) 
CEA teats ata ane raat eee 275 
*Humphries, John coe Meters seins 210 
Hungarian Concerto. ne 414 
Hungary. . 275 
*Hurlebusch, “Konrad Friedrich *(hur’ At 
bush)(2)i4e ages, tae yoke ee 76 
*Huss,:Henry ibs Cl)aecna: sacs lec ae 322 
* Hutcheson, Ernest.()).ae cee eee 229 
*Huttin(hitt’-€6))(G)ienc.u fewest eee 480 
Hymne iniompbaler a. nernuteer eee 362 
Tharpurens@lementen: menue 474 
*Idlaviv (Vivaldi, reversed) (1)........ 480 
Imprisoned for Debt 
Lamotté sats cng Set eee ene 186 
d'Indy, Vincent (din’-dé)......... 317, 501 
Inquisition,-cicn!aclsdte cee ee 342 
Infante-Donj[buise< 2. tees ee 45 
Infant Prodigies 
ATEOGS sae sks tle oe ces ee 239 
Giorgetti 2 eer Os eee 
Kocian us): 0 age eae 360 
Movzart® cok Aegige atce a ee 187 
Viogrich ..fisatce ae peepee ec ne 342 
Wealey, Si-c.209.% miko oe ee 210 
Inventors 
Eichborn: Hv Gas p29 ane 437 
Ireland’. |) 2. Sate Re eee 225 
Italy; early. <7; 3° eee eee 14 
Late. 0:5.) eng tear anaine ae 361 
Middle... 03 vias eae 
*I wanovichi.(7)2, 9 a. bao aan 480 
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Jacobson, Simon E. (yik’-6p-z6n). Born at 
Mitau, Kurland, December 24, 1839. 
Violinist. Studied at the Leipzig Con- 
servatory. Konzertmeister in the orchestra 
at Bremen, 1860; of the Thomas Orches- 
tra, New York, 1872. Teacher in the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Conservatory, then a 
teacher in Chicago. 


mlacoby, Georpes (2) wa. uhesegtaet 431 
Jadassohn, Salomon (yii’-diis-zon). Born at 
Breslau, August 13, 1831. Died at 


Leipzig, February 1, 1901. Studied piano 
with Hesse, violin with Liistner, and 
harmony with Brosig. He then studied 
in the Conservatory at Leipzig, and later 
studied piano with Liszt, and composition 
with Hauptmann. Became a professor in 
the Leipzig Conservatory; given his Ph.D. 
in 1877; made Royal Professor in 1893. 
Author of several text books. Composi- 
tions noted for form. Often called the 
“Musical Krupp”. 

Jahn, Otto (yéin). Born at Kiel, June 16, 
1813; died at G6ttingen, September 9, 
1869. Professor of Archeology at Bonn 


University. Wrote a Biography of 
Mozart. 
Jahn, William. Born at Hof, Moravia, 


November 24, 1835. Died at Vienna, 
April 21, 1900. Conductor; director of 
~ the Court Opera at Vienna. 
*Janiewicz, Felix or Janievicz (yian-e-vech) 
‘ising DROS IRF ee ear eae ae ee 264 
Jannaconi, Giuseppe (yéin-néi-cd’-né). Born 
at Rome, about 1741, died at Rome, 
March 16, 1816. Composer, chiefly of 
church music. 
*Jansa, Leopold (yan-sii) (4)........... 205 
Japha, Georg Joseph (ya’fa)........... 493 
*Jaques-Dalcroze, Emil (ja’-quéz dal’ ace 
(Oe agai litem igi Seton aeliie fo Rel 
Jarnowick (yiir’-nd-vék), See tae 
*Javurek, Joseph (also Jawurek) (?). . . . .203 
*Jéhin, Francois oe get ha Ain- 
priim) (2). . pe Boker . .249 
Jennewitz, See Janiewicz. 
Jensen, Gustav (y&n’-sén). Born at Konigs- 
berg, December 25, 1843. Died at 
Cologne, November 26, 1895. Studied 
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with Dehn, Laub and Joachim. Violinist 
and composer. Taught in Cologne Con- 
servatory. 


Jewson, Frederick Bowen. Pianist and 
composer. Born at Edinburgh, July 26, 
1823. Studied at the Royal Academy of 
Music, London, and was King’s Scholar, 
1837. Was elected successively a member, 
a professor and a director of the Royal 
Academy of Music. In 1866 was made 
one of the Musicians in Ordinary to the 
Queen. Member of the Philharmonic 
Society. Died at London, May 29, 1891. 

*Joachim, Joseph (y6-a-khém) (3)... ...276 

*Joachini, Giuseppe (y6-4-k@’-né) (?).. ...26 

*Joan (1 

*Jockisch, Rheinhold (ydk’Ysh) (1)... ..440 

Jommelli, Niccolo (yém-mélli). Born at 
Aversa, near Naples, September 11, 
1714; died at Naples, August 28, 1774. 
Operatic and church composer. Wrote 
over fifty operas. Was successful for 
more than fifteen years in Germany, but 
not so successful when he returned to 
Italy, because he was considered too 
serious. 

*Joncieres, Victorin de (zhén-sl-tirs) (1)..387 

*Jongen, Joseph (yOhn-gén) (1)........251 

WVordam Sverre (2). cs 2 ae terete 2 

Jousoupow, See Youssoupow. 

Junck, Benedetto (yoonk). Born at Turin, 
August 24, 1852. Studied with Bazzini 
and Mazzucato. Composed string quar- 
tets and ne numbers. 


*Jupin, Charles Bane (zhii-piin) ( 176 

Jusupof, See Youssoupow. 

*Kaczkowski, Joseph (2) J i5..0..0e0- 02 204 

*Kahier, Moritz Friedrich August (ka’-lér) 
CL) eile eS Nereis 153 

*Kahler, Willibald (1)......... Rete 456 


Kahn, Robert (kin). Born at Mannheim, 
July 21, 1865. Studied with V. Lachner, 
Kiel, Rheinberger and Brahms. Composer, 
conductor and teacher of composition in 
Berlin High School for Music from 1897. 
Made Royal Professor in 1903. 


XVill 
Page 
*Kalliwoda, Johann Wenzeslaus (kiil’li- 
vo-dii) (7). . 206 


Kalman, Emerich (kiil’ amin) Born at Sidfok, 
Hungary, October 24, 1882. Operatic com- 
poser. Studied composition in Budapest 
Royal High School, with Hans Koessler. 

Kamel, See Kammell. 


*Kaminski, Heinrich (1). . finan 468 
*Kammell, Anton (kim’ mel) Q). aes Se 202 
IAG Notes svat cote cadens ORIee dpernemrasete 8 173 


*Karbulka, Joseph (kar-biil’-ka) (1).. ...358 


*Karlowicz, Mieczyslaw (karl’- “yo ch) 
Mites Spats es RP Sik Wi OP a, sil aa he 272 
IRAP arbors le eh Ne he 514 


*Kauffmann, Fritz (kowf’-miin) (2)..... 445 

Kaun, Hugo (kown) Born at Berlin in 1863. 
Studied in the Berlin Hochschule with 
Kiel and the Raifs. Was active in Berlin 
from 1884, but came to America in 1887. 
Was in Milwaukee until 1902 asa teacher, 
conductor and composer. Since 1902 he 
has been in Berlin. He composed 160 
works before he was sixteen years of age, 
and has been an active composer since 
that time. 

*Kazynski, Victor (ka&-zén’-shkY) (?)..... 272 

Keiser, Reinhardt (ki’-ser) Born near Leipzig 
in 1673, and died at Hamburg, September 
12, 1739. Operatic composer. 

Kempter, Lothar. Born at Lauingen, 1844; 
died at Vitznau, 1918. Bavarian composer, 
conductor and theorist. Studied in the 
Munich Conservatory. Received his 
Ph. D. from Zurich, 1911. 

Kerner, Stephen. Born at Maéarlakéménd, 
Hungary. Since 1888 at Budapest Opera 
House, first as viola player, then as con- 
ductor. Also conductor of the Budapest 
Philharmonic Society. 

*Kes, Willem (kas) (2). scan G1. Sees tee? 311 

*Kettenus, Aloys (két-t&’-noos) (2)..... 248 

Keys, Concertos grouped according to. .590 

Kharkov A ery Ae Ne fe eg cede 514 


iel 

Kiel, Friedrich (kél) Born at Puderbach, near 
Siegen, Rhenish Prussia, October 7, 1821. 
Died at Berlin, September 14, 1885. 
Teacher and composer of the classical 
school. Studied violin with Prince Karl 
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von Wittgenstein, and later, on a stipend 
from Friedrich Wilhelm IV, studied with 


Dehn. He was made Royal Professor 

in 1868 
Kae Vi aietie where stot eres eee era 515 
Killed: 

Kottlitaisn Seneca ch oer eee 410 

Vieuxtemps sacks. sanguine san enaee 242 
King and Queen of Belgium........... 250 
King, Leopoldsei. o Sicrieen caeenen 234 
KingrofNetheslands#s.2 enna ae 233 
King of Westphalia.......... 13551583 a 
*King Oliver Ali(D) 9 tion aeeitn eae 


Kittl, Johann Friedrich. Born at Giatle 
Worlik, Bohemia, May 8, 1806. Died at 
Lissa, July 20, 1868. Conductor and dra- 
matic composer. 

Klatte, Wilhelm (klat’-té) Born at Bremen, 
1870. Studied in the Leipzig Conservatory. 
Conductor and critic, and since 1904 a 
teacher in the Stern Conservatory. 

Klein, Bruno Oscar (klin) Born at Osna- 
briick, Hanover, June 6, 1858. Died at 
New York, June 22, 1911. Studied in the 
Munich Conservatory. Teacher and 
organist. 

Klengel, Dr. Pau! (kléng’@l)........... 494 

*Kles: Frany(t) age ota ac reel 481 

Klindworth, Karl (klint’-vért) Born at Han- 
over, September 25, 1830. Was a self- 
taught pianist at 6, but liked the violin 
better. Wanted to study with Spohr at 15, 
but had no money. In 1852 he went to 
Weimar to study for two years. He taught 
in London, 1854-68, and was called by 
Anton Rubinstein to Moscow, as pro- 
fessor of pianoforte at the Imperial 
Conservatory. 

Klingenberg, Friedrich Gottlieb (kling’-én- 
bérkh) Was organist Altstettin about 


1699. 
*Klingler;-Karli(1)\c. pissin sie eee 466 
Kluicks John sean van Seat aenercch eieeaeee 457 
*Klughardt, August Friedrich Martin 
(klookhheirt) ‘(ie fescue seer aera 437 


Kniese, Julius (kné’-zé) Born near Jena, 1848; 
died at Dresden, 1905. Pianist, organist 
and conductor. 
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ea Johann Augustin (k6-ba/-I1-o0s) 
MPEGS Gitte hak I Drei 71 
*Koch, Friedrich Ernst (kokh) (1). . ite 
*Koch, Johann August Christoph (1). 
Kochanski, aver trek Ris ee RVR ees oe 


Kochel, Ludwig, Ritter von (kékh’"l) Born 
at Steinon-Danube, Lower Austria, 
January 14, 1800; died at Vienna, June 3, 
1877. Jurist and writer; compiler of 
musical catalogs, such as the listing of the 


complete works of Mozart. 
*Kocian, Jaroslav (k60’-tsi-tin) (2)....... 360 
*Koegler, Hermann (kag’-l@r) (1)....... 467 
*Koessler, Hans (kés-ler) (1)... ... .288, 443 
*Kohler, Moritz (ka’lér) (1).......... 446 
*Kolle, Konrad (ka’lel) (1)............ 467 


Kohner, Heinrich (k6’nér).... 2.2.2... 282 

Konicek or Koniczek. (k6n-Y-chék) Bohemian 
violinist, who played in the chapel of 
Prince Lobkowitz about 1722. 


BROMNGE UNIS (Meera hats woe eek 489 
eKonnemann, Arthur (1)e, -. 4g... <- 450 
BRKontariRobent (lhc en mvs se. c eh oe « 350 
Kopecky, Ottokar (k6-pét-ské) Born at 
Chotebor, Bohemia, April 29, 1850. 
Studied in the Prague Conservatory. 
Violinist, teacher and conductor..... 457 


Kopfermann, Dr. Albert (kép’-f&r-miinn) 
Born at Dortmund, January 15, 1846. Died 
at Berlin, May 29, 1924. Studied at Bonn 
and Berlin, taking law, philology and 
music. Beginning in 1878 he was con- 
nected with the Royal Library in Berlin 
for thirty-five years. He brought out 
several previously unknown works, in- 
cluding Mozart's seventh concerto. 

|S) ocala CoE a a ea ke i ee 445 

Kotek, Joseph (k6’t®k) Born at Kamenez 
Podolsk, Govt. of Moscow, October 25, 
1855. Died at Davos, Switzerland, Jan- 


vary 4, 1885. Violinist, teacher and 
composer. 
*K6ttlitz, Adolph (két’lits) (?)........410 


Kraft, Nikolaus (kriift) Born December 14, 
1778, at Esterhaz. Died August 28, 1820, 
at Vienna. Studied with Haydn. Violon- 
cellist., Member of Esterhazy's Orchestra 
OT eS RS Se a a 149 
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aKranze |b (krants) (2) san 2 ose eee 489 
*Kraus, Franz Joseph (krowz) (2)........ 82 
Krehahn, Carlittiet Ses tha AB oui 351 


Krehl, Stephan (kral) Born at Leipzig, July 5, 
1864. Studied in Leipzig and Dresden 
Conservatories. In 1889 became teacher of 
piano and theory at Carlsruhe Conserva- 
tory. In 1902 he went to Leipzig Con- 
servatory, becoming a member of the 
Educational Council in 1907, and professor 
in 1910. Composer of numerous works, 
and author of theoretical treatises. 


*Krenek, Arnost (Ernest) (1). ; S54 
*Kress, Jacob (4).. : . 481 
*Kreutzer, Auguste ‘(kroi’ tstr) (2). Se 173 
Kreutzer, Charles Léonid Francois. Born at 


Paris, September 23, 1817; died at Vichy, 
October 6, 1868. Son of Auguste. Writer 
and composer. 


*Kreutzer, Rudolph (19).......... 106, 143 
*Kriens, Christian P. W. (kréns) (1)... .312 
*Krommer, Franz (kr6m’-mer) (7)... ... 204 
*Kronke, Emil (kr6énk’-8) (1)........... 455 
*Krug, Arnold (krookh) (1). . 440 


*Kryjanowsky, Johann (kri-yiin-owf’ -shk}) 
ea at ee bts. Sombh eee 261 
*Kyyeell, Johann Adam (kri’-gél) (5)... .303 
*Kubelik, Jan (koo’-bé-lfk) (6?)........ sr 
*Kiichler, Johann (kik/-lér) (1). ......... 
*Kudelski, Carl Matthias (koo-dél’- si 


(OR sete arto ieee ee 
*Kiifner, Anton (kif’-ner) (5?). . . vs 
*Kubnels Paul (ki mel)i(1): as. cece aee 458 


Kuhlau, Friedrich (koo’-low) Born at Ulzen, 
Hanover, September 11, 1786. Died at 
Lyngbye, near Copenhagen, March 12, 
1832. Flutist and composer for flute, 
violin and piano. 

Kuhnau, Johann (koo’-now) Born at Geising, 
Saxony, April 6, 1660. Died June 5, 1722 
at Leipzig. Organist and cantor at Thomas 
Church in Leipzig. Is credited with 
composing the first sonata for piano alone. 
Writer and composer of “Biblical” 
sonatas. 

Kullak, Theodore (kool’liik) Born at Kroto- 
schin, Posen, September 12, 1818. Died at 
Berlin, March 1, 1882. He was one of the 
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founders of the Stern Conservatory in 
1850, but in 1855 he established his own 
Neue Akademie der Tonkunst, one of the 
most successful German music schools. 
Pianist, composer and teacher. 


*Kummer, Gotthilf (koom’-m'r) (?)..... 152 
“Kunites buigrivon’(2),:., eset ee 348 
*Kunze, K. H. (koon’-tse) (2)..........481 
*Kunzen, A. K. (koonts’-’n) (21)........ 79 
Kinzie. 7iGoli te oe eS ce sia eee 465 
Kupperath, Ferdinand. ............... 242 
*Kurzwiel, Franz (koorts’-vil) (2). ......199 
*Kuyper, Elizabeth (ki’-per) (1)........ 311 
Kwast, James (kwist) Born at Nijkerk, 


November 23, 1852. Dutch pianist. 
Studied at Leipzig Conservatory with 
Reinecke and Richter; in Berlin with 
Kullak and Wiierst; and in Brussels with 
Brassin and Gaevaert. From 1874 taught 
at the Cologne Conservatory; from 1883 
at the Hoch Conservatory, at Frankfort; 
from 1903 at the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory at Berlin; and later at the 
Stern Conservatory. 


*Eabor,. Joseph (a/-b6r) (1) Savs..- seas oo 

Lachner, Franz (laikh’-nér) Born at Rain, 
September 11, 1807. Died at Hanover, 
February 24, 1895. Studied violin, piano 
and composition. Was active in Stuttgart, 
ce: Hamburg, Stockholm and Frank- 
ort. 

Lafite, Carl. Born at Vienna, October 29, 
1872. Studied in the Vienna Conservatory 
after concert touring. Returned to Vienna. 
Was secretary of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde from 1911 to 1921. His 
compositions have little artistic value. 

*Lafont, Charles Phillipe (la-f6n) (7)... .174 

Lahoussaye, Pierre. Born April 12, 1735, at 
Paris, where he died near the end of 1818. 
Violinist and composer. 

*Lalo, Eduard Victor Antoine (li-lo) (3).381 


*Lamotte, Francois (la-mét) (?)........186 
am perts, Calvin 8 :ock. 7. oer eee 336 
*Lampugnani, G. B. (laém-poon-yii-né) (2). 42 
Planes hentry Albert (fy «toe ances 21 
*Lang, Johann Georg (3).............. 201 
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*Lange, Samuel de (léing’@) (1)........ 309 
*Lange-Miiller, Peter Erasmus (léing’-6-miil’- 
l&c)' (1)s53. SRS AR ee 303 
*Lassen, Eduard (liis’-sén) (2)......... 302 


Latilla, Gaetano (lé-tYl’-li) Born at Bari, 
Kingdom of Naples, in 1713. Died at 
Naples in 1788. Dramatic composer. 
Chorus master at Conservatorio della 
Pieta, and second chapel master in S. 
Marco, 1762-72. 


Laub, Ferdinand (lowp). . sudo 4 oH 
*Lauber, Joseph (lowb’ wr) (2)... » 915 
*Laurenti, B. G. (li-oo-rén’-té) (6). Au Seeeas 15 
*Laurenti, GINS (12) ee anc eee 40 
Lauterbach, Johann Christoph (low’-tér- 

bailch) 22... cates fia cet ace ean 495 


Lebert (Levy), Siegmund (la’-bért) Born at 
Ludwigsburg, 1822; died at Stuttgart, 
1884. Pianist and teacher in Munich from 

_ 1845 and in 1856 one of the founders of the 
Stuttgart Conservatory. 

*Le Borne, Fernand (lt-bérn) (1)... ....251 

*Lecail (1 y 

LeCene, Michael Charles. Began publishing 


about 1695. Died about 1741......18, 98 
*Léclair, Jean Marie (la-klar) (12) eae 100 
*Le Duc, Simon (Iti-diik) (3)........... 104 
Leeds.< ccs, dive ot ena ete ee 515 
*Lefébvre, Jacques (li-fév’-’r) (?)....... 80 
*Leichtentritt, Hugo (lik’-ten-trit) (1). . .464 
Veipule hdl ne | as Paar 515 
*LemiPeder Mi. (Li) tee era ae 301 
*Lemba, Arthur (2 ee ee 263 


Lemmens, Nicolas Jacques (lém’-méns) Born 
at Zoerle-Parwijs, Belgium, January. 3, 


1823. Died -at Castle Linterport, near 
Malines, January 30, 1881. Organist, 
teacher and composer. 
Beningrad's 09 teresa cach Cen cere bi) 
*Lennard, Matthew-(3): . 5. Steno we 0 
*Leo, Ezonardo’ (10) (1), ws... cae 38 
*Léonard, Hubert (14-d-nar) (5). . 240 
Leopold. Printe. <5 cio apenas 


Leopold I. Born in 1640. Was German Kaiser 
1658-1705. Composer and friend of ep 
*Lerchs, Eduard) et hee eee 467 
Leschetizky, Theodor (lé-shé-tit’-shkY) Born 
at Lancut, near Lemberg, of Polish parents, 
June 22, 1830. Died at Dresden, Novem- 
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ber 14, 1915. Studied with Czerny and 
Sechter. Began teaching at fifteen. Toured. 
Eminent teacher. Settled in Vienna. 

Le Sueur, Jean Francois (lé-sziiar) Born 
February 15, 1760, at Drucat-Plessiel, 
near Abbeville; died October 6, 1837, at 

_ Paris. Composer, chiefly of sacred music. 

Breve llian(2) ene. eetss: Welk aes 481 

Laidow (Liadoff), Anatole (lé’-4-d6f) Born at 
Leningrad, April 29, 1855. He studied at 
the Conservatory, with Johansen and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. His compositions, 
chiefly for piano, are difficult, and of 
elegant and distinguished originality. 

*Liapounow, Sergei Michailovitch (lé-ii’- 


Lebar Nncist Mee Cake 258 
Splat er A ioi(Le DOE) Ce)atoamirs i Shek otis? 82 
“Liber, Wolfgang (GD aes onsets tera era. 
*Libon, Philippe Ses ce i hs 
ee Filarmonico. . Ai 
PACD OA ee tar Meee. hohe re Fe ath: nanos 516 
Eee Mathilde (lé’-vén). . peo O4 
MalenRUtnrearcely wiksa's etn een atte 464 
*Lindley, RODeRG CIN cen votes Peco aostn 211 
*Lindner, Friedrich (lnt’-nér) (?)...... 171 
*Lindpaintner, Peter Joseph von (lint’-pint- 
MLE I) 4 OOL MMOLE) caries wade san ab hess 169 
“Ls hei ea PH Cl OO iaanae neat oa eae 56 


*Lipinski, Carl Joseph von (li-pIn’ ae 
ED fsa I cha ee eee a a 

| LA C1G"3) niet Se, payne, cant ea aig 

Listemann, Bernhard Friedrich Wilhelm 
(Ifs’-t®-miin) Born at Schlotheim, Thur- 
ingia, August 28, 1841. Studied with 
Ullrich, David, Vieuxtemps and Joachim. 
From 1859 to 1867 was first violinist in 
the Rudolstadt Court Orchestra. Came to 


America, and was concert master in the. 


Thomas Orchestra 1871-74. In 1878 he 
founded the Boston Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, which he conducted until 1881. That 
year he founded the Listemann String 
Quartet, and at the same time for four 
years was concertmaster in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. In 1893 he was 
made head of the Violin department in 
the Chicago Musical College. He returned 
to Boston in 1907, but again came back to 
Chicago three years later. 
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Page 
SastemannsErity (2)is 2 hes. sa eee 429 
Mischa ratiy (lish)eerute ee eke 283, 501 
*Litolff, Henry Charles (1é’-tdlf) (1)... .212 
Liverpool tastes bic Ae ae aes Cee 516 
nat a Prince Joseph Franz Maximilian 
Olas. Seca ee a el. eee 502 
*Lectl Pietro Antonio (lo-cii-tél’- ef 
BO) iokeeta Ot EMO Oc Es ei 
*Loewe, Johann Carl Gottfried (la’ a 
(2) es ke ee 
*Loewe, Johann Heinrich (2). PS gl aa 92 
*Lohlein, Johann Simon (alin) (?).... .81 
*Lolli, Antonio LOLI}: (8), 4 ote eA 
Rondon y.t-5.73 9 Seabee ae ee poe one 
London Philharmonic Society.......... 143 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra... ... 606 

Loéschhorn, Albert (lésh’-hérn). Born at 
Berlin, June 27, 1819, and died there 
June 4, 1905. Studied at the Royal 
Institute for Church Music. Taught 
there from 1851. Writer and composer. 

Lotti, Antonio (l6t’-té) Born about 1667, at 
Venice, where he died January 5, 1740. 
Studied with Legrenzi. Organist and 
composer of church music. Produced an 
opera at sixteen. 


SLOptins. Dennis (2) th Tay.diate Sees 114 
* otto, isidor.(10t tO) !(3):. cin eua sce 269 
*Louis, Nicolas (loo’ 5 (1).. ah eo 
Louis Philippe....... Ftc eee 


Lucas, Charles. Born at Salisbury, England, 
July 28, 1808. Died at London, March 
30, 1869. Violoncellist and organist. 
Conductor at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and Principal, 1859-66. 


LCC A Re Se eS ce CoS 517 
*luce-Variet, Charles (2)... cscs oat 174 
ICG rane L)Wah aeons sence Areca 435 
BSE VLD Cacao reece ote Steve Sas eco 173 
Luigi, Alessandro. Born ,about 1736, at 

Siena, where he died June 28, 1794. 
*Lully, Jean Baptiste (liil’-lé) (2)... ..... 15 
TENE GOONS Ae: (LYS Skane weed Nate ses 96 
*Lusarda, Francesconi di (166-siir’-da) (1).481 
Liistner, 2S Se Eee | 412 
*Lvoff, Alexis Feodorovitch von ee 

(I'vé6f) (1). . 

VOMRM Eine. age or cas Sct tele kan fr 


- 
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pe Viaas. Louis) (mas)i(1) eee cee meet 443 Played clarinet and violin. Joined the 


*Macfarren, Sir G. A. (1) 
Macfarren, Walter Cecil. Brother of Sir G. 
Born at London, August 28, 1826. 
Studied at the Royal Academy of Music, 
taking piano with Holmes, and composi- 
tion with his brother and C. Potter. 
He was made Professor of Pianoforte, at 
the Academy, in 1846, and also became a 
Fellow. From 1875 to 1880 he conducted 
the Academy concerts and was director 
and treasurer of the Philharmonic Society. 
*Mackenzie, Sir Alexander Campbell (1).224 


Machamara sMary crs. ciccs fe. deere 392 
. *Macpherson, Stewart (1)............ ee 
Madness of Love tm acct ses ase) tacts 
*Madonis, Jean (Giovanni) (mii-din’4s) @ 
Ma pGeDULE or meena ter reas rie cree 7 
eMagnien VActon (1) sre. ei ake 176 


Mailly, Alphonse J. Ernest (mi-yé) Born at 
Brussels, November 27, 1833. Studied in 
Brussels Conservatory. Piano and organ 
teacher and virtuoso. 

Maitland, J. A. Fuller (mat’lind) Born at 
London, April 7, 1856. Received his 
M. A. degree from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1882. Writer, lecturer and 
critic. 

Majestic, Coronation seen. eee eee 179 

*Major, Jules Jacques (ma’-y6r) (1). . . .282 

Malling, Otto Valdemar. Born at Copen- 
hagen, in 1848; died there in 1915. Stud- 
ied at the Copenhagen Conservatory, 
where he taught from 1885, becoming 
director in 1899. Organist, conductor 
and composer. 

Manchester sc .cccscics sass ter, evs not 517 

Mandyczewski, Dr. Eusebius(min- ae 


Ci W etarerarr trea heh RTS pane Oc Fees 368 
*Manén, Joan de (ma’/-nan) (2)........ 474 
PMantrediyEtlippo:(?)ah memes tee 45 


*Manfredini, Francesco (miin-fre-dé’-né) 4 


eee WAM cs nis Basie ant ais See 17 
Manns, Sir August (mins) Born at Stolzen- 
burg, near Stettin, March 21, 1825. 


Crystal Palace Band, as assistant to 
Schallen, who published Manns’ arrange- 
ment of certain quadrilles as his own. 
Manns resigned and stated his reasons 
publicly. In 1859 he succeeded Schallen, 
and made the band a full orchestra, 
which became famous, giving Saturday 
concerts until 1900, when the public 
failed to support them. Conducted seven 


triennial Hiéindel festivals. Died at 
London, March 2, 1907........ 284, 417 
*Manzia, Luigi de (miin’-tsl-a) (?)....... 56 


Manzolini, Carlo (miin-z6-lé’-né). Violinist 
of Bologna, about 1695.............. 
*Marcello, Alessandro (miir-chél’16) (6). .30 


*Marcello, Benedetto (”)............005 32 
Marchot, ‘Alfred. . Oa ee peed. 
*Mare3, G. (ma’ tésh) (3). « eee 141 
Margrave of Brandenburg Culmbach.. . .'79 
Margrave of ochwedt. ots .. .soueenen 198 


Markeraf of Cree Anspach...... 16 

Margulies, Adolf. . Bains ats 

Marmontel, Ant. Fr. (miir-mén-tél) Born 
July 18, 1816 at Clermont-Ferrand. Died 
at Paris, January 17, 1898. Studied and 
taught in the Paris Conservatory. Author 
and composer. 


Marseilles. . Boly/ 
*Marsick, Martin Pierre Joseph. (canatly 
eee ae rere Fe) 50, 383 
*Marteau, Henri (miir- to) (Qe neers: 393 
*Martinetti (miir-té-nét’-té) (1)......... 39 


*Martini, Giambattista (miir-té’-né) (2). .42 
*Martucci, Giuseppe (miir-toot’-ché) (1) .364 
Marx, Bertha Le LR 3, Vane ton ae 474, 502 
Marxsen, Eduard (miirx’-zen) Born at 
Nienstadten, near Altona, July 23, 1806. 
Died at Altona, November 18, 1887. 
Teacher of Brahms. Taught in Hamburg, 
and in 1875 was made Royal Music 
Directors.csogenasies 2 byte eae 421 
*Masciti, Michele (miis-cé’-té) (6)...... 489 
Masi, Girolamo (mii-sé) Lived about 1800. 
Appeared in London. 
Massart, Lambert Joseph (mis-siir). 
*Massenet, Jules Emile Frederic (miis-na) 
(Dyn 5a. oo aah tee epee 388 


—= 
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Page Page 
*Massoneau, Louis (mis-s0-nb) (1)..... 151 Mercadante, Fran. Saverio (mér-kii-diin’-té) 
Master and Pupil, Relation of......... 612 Born at Altamura, September 17, 1795; 
eMatheysshia(L)mreremiaee ., veae: 482 died at Naples, December 17, 1870. 
*Mathieu, Emile Louis (mit-y%t) (1)... “388 Studied at Naples Conservatory with 
*Mattausch, Albert (1). . 467 Zingarelli, and succeeded him as director 
*Matthii, Heinrich ‘August (miit- tii 8) Aa in 1840. Composer of operas, masses, 

Risers ec eme noes Dicahies eeu ek 153 symphonies, etc. 

piVMatthaya tobias)" es. eon. oe 218° “*Messier~Antonio (6) sos... nw tee ee 46 


*Mattheis, Nicola (miit-ta’-és) (1)..... 482 

Matthison-Hansen, Gotfred. Born at Ros- 
kilde, Denmark, November 1, 1832. Died 
at Copenhagen, October 14, 1909. First 
studied law, but turned to music. Organ- 
ist and composer. 

eae ely Louis Charles (mow’-kért) (2 or 

He nS ob. aap ACEC aee 105 

*Maurer, Ludwig Wilhelm (mow’-rér) a?) 

Maurin, Jean Pierre (m6-riin). wales * 
Avignon, February 14, 1822. Died at 
Paris, March 16, 1894. Violinist and 
teacher. 

IM ER a tee Fagcona nce Guiettes Set ames 517 

Mayer, Wilhelm (W. A. Remy) (mi’er) 
Born at Prague, June 10, 1831; died at 
Graz, January 22, 1898. Studied law and 
music. Teacher and composer. 

*Mayseder, Joseph (mi’-za-dér) (5)... .199 

*Mazas, Jacques Féréol (mi-ziis) (2)... .175 


Mazzurana, Dr. (miiz-zu-rii’-na) Born in 
1728; alive in 1818. Studied with 
TERE ming Rocke he ae eae nee 265 

BIMcCoye WillamJa(L) om cian oe ones 320 

pMeck joseph (1 2ior 13). cehs ta Ses 83 

*Meerts, Lambert Joseph (mfrts) (1). . .233 

INICIEIDUED tac ceeb Sarees eee tases 517 

*Melante (mél-iin’-t&) (1)............. i 

PIMIGIEETID BEKKT UL) ru cece re oe tice ee 

*Mendelssohn, Arnold (mén’-d'l-z6n) (1) ie 

Mendelssohn, Franz von.............. va) 

*Mendelssohn, Jacob Ludwig Felix Bartholdy 
(m&n’-d'1-25n biir-t6l’-dé) (2)........ 399 

*Mendelssohn, Ludwig (3)............ 449 


*Meneghetti, Gaetano (man-A-gétt’-té (3)..53 
“9 aT Gen A gs re See ak ace a 482 
Mentally deranged 

WOlisEupi ates Lyk steam oe se 344 
PeeDe EAS (1 )ie soe Nave, nfo le whateva 482 


*Mestrino, Nicolo (mas-tré’-n6) (12)... .50 
*Metzdorf, Richard (méts’-dérf) (2)... .433 


Meyer (mi br yh) <<, ecwen « vaeh anes 482 
Meyer, Dr. Clemens.............. 36, 495 
Meyer, Waldemar Julius.............. 495 
Michaelis, Julius (mé-kha’A-lés).......495 
*Miersch, Paul F. T. (m@rsh) (1)....... 458 

Hlaticy.2s lore Sale ic cue he odious oe 518 


Mildner, Moritz (mélt’-ner) Born at Tiirnitz, 
Bohemia, November 7, 1812. Died at 
Prague, December 4, 1865. Studied with 
Pixis, and at the death of the latter, took 
his place in the Conservatory at Prague, 
where he taught many pupils, including 
Laub, Hfimaly and Zajic. 

*Miless Percy bal?) eciaccie <a eee 

Military: Goncerto#i. osc se ea ak 234, 362 

Minelli, Pietro Maria. Born during the last 
half of the seventeenth century, at 
Bologna, where he died, in January, 1712. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra... . . 606 

Mirés, C.. .496 

*Mistowsky, Alfred (més-tow’ shky) (). 482 

Mitattzky.lssay Se i ee 496 

Mlynarski, Emile (m‘l@-niir’-shkY) (1). . .269 

518 


MMOLEGr, SIMG (3 lee ss seoae nes 2 ee 
*Mollenhauer, Eduard (mél’lén-how-ér) ‘O) 


MA tsa a SIE Otero oe a nae a OIE w Cite 413 
*Molter, Johann Melichor (95)......... 76 
*Mondonville, J. J. C. de (mén-dén-vé-yii) 

UP awn e Pee cat PRU er cs neEee 102 
*Monn, Matthias Jean (mén) (1)...... 186 
*Montanari, Antonio (mén-ti-na’-ré) (12) 

SO A oe OL Ree ea Se ee 54 
*Moor, Emanuel (mGr) (4). . . 285 


*Moralt, Johann Baptist (mo- riilt) (1).. 153 
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a Miorets,ba(MO-Te) sh)». 2 ee vive series 489  *Munck, Camille de (1)..............249 

Morgan, Robert Orlando. Born at Man- Méiinden, Schiilein................... 170 
chester, 1865., otudied.at. the Guildhall © Munich)... 2.0.0.5 <> wy emer 518 
School, where he has taught piano since Milinster............... 0... eee ees 518 
1887. Has composed three violin sonatas, © *Muscat, H. (1). . Peace) 
piano pieces, comic opera, oratorio, etc. Musical Duels, See Duels. 

Morvens imBreien? © f... 28254, <0ee Oa 380°. Musical Jokeseay. claldy Ac an.) sence 339 

*Morigi, Angelo (m6-r@-jé) (6)... ..... 482 *Mysliwecek, Joseph (mé-slé’-va-ch&k) (3 or 

Morning Walk. . 389 MOre) <4. PYAR aeehorc’ chet, ae en 202 

Bioschelies Ignaz (mo’- sh&-lds) . . 405, re 

Moscow... 0... ss ss eeeee eset eens *Nachéz, Tivadar oe Ee me es ers 283 

Moser, Andreas (m6-zér). Born at Semin o on *Naef, Robert (1). . ee SS 
Danube, November 29, 1859. Studied Naples. 0.0.0... e cece e eee ee ees 518 
with Joachim, at Berlin Royal High Napoleon..............00eeeees 173, 176 


School. Became Joachim’s assistant, and 
in 1888 was made professor. 
*Mossi, Giovanni (més’sél) (20)........ 
*Moszkowski, Moritz (mdsh-k6f-shki) @ 


*Motta, D. Artemio (mét’-ti) (10)...... oe 

Mozart, Johann Georg Leopold (m6”tsiirt) 
Born at Augsburg, November 14, 1719. 
Died at Salzburg, May 28, 1787. Father 
of W. A. Mozart. 

*Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (10)...... 187 


BNAncees(6) i Mey gtr. Oe, ar ads 211 
*Mueller, Bernhard A. G. (miil’-lér) (1) 412 
*Muffat, Georg (moof’fit) (12)........ 177 
*Muldermanns, Charles (6)............ 482 
Miihlhausen (miil’-hows-6n)..........518 
Miiller, Karl, See Miiller- Berghaus. 
*Miiller Berghaus, Carl (miil’lér) (1) 


Ft Frases abe akan. es 405, 413 
Miiller-Reuter, Theodor (roi’-tér). Born at 
Dresden, September 1, 1858. Studied 
with Fr. and A. Wieck, L. Meinardus, 
Julius Otto and Bargiel and at Frankfort 
with Clara Schumann, J. Stockhausen and 
Raff. Taught in the Strassburg Con- 
servatory 1879-87. Conductor at Dresden, 
and teacher in the Conservatory. Com- 
poser and writer. He started a monu- 
mental work “Lexikon der deutschen 
Konzert-Literatur”, of which the first 
volume appeared in 1909, published by 
C. F. Kahnt, in Leipzig. The author died 
at Dresden, August 16, 1919, leaving the 
work unfinished, and only a small addenda 
has been published since............ 426 


NApravnik, Eduard Frantsovitch (ni-priif’- 
nék) Born near K6niggriitz, Bohemia, 
August 24, 1839. Died at Leningrad, 
November 10, 1916. 

*Nardini, Pietro (nir-dé’-né) (6)........ 43 

Naret-K6ning, Johann (nii’-rét-ka/-ning). 
Born at Amsterdam, February 25, 1838. 
Died at Frankfort, March 28, 1905. 
Studied violin with F. B. Bunten, in 
Amsterdam, and with David, in Leipzig. 
Fron 1859 to 1871 was konzertmeister at 
Mannheim, and from 1871 was konzert- 
meister at Frankfort. Member of the 
Heermann Quartet. Royal Professor in 


189655) 4B ek Se oe 422 
*Nasct; Michele(3)%) san cee oon 135 
*Navratil, Karl (né-vrii’-tél) (1)........ 359 


Nazari (Nazzari) Antonio (nii-zii’-ré). Studied 
with Tartini. Violinist in S. Marco 
about 1770. Was living after 1792. 

*Necke, Hermann (nék’-ké) (1)......... 441 

Nedbal, Oskar. Born at Tabor, Bohemia, 
March 25, 1874. Studied in the Prague — 
Conservatory. Viola player in the 
Bohemian String Quartet. 

Needler, Henry. Born in 1685 at London, 
where he died in 1760. Violinist, pianist 


and. composers’. patie «eee 18 
Needler’s Music Meetings............. 18 
*Neefe, Christian Gottlob (nai’-f&) (1)... .86 
*Nerini, Pietro (na-ré/-né) (2).......... 483 


*Neruda, Johann B. G. knee pe Mt. 200 


Netherlands eR Tea . .308 
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Neupert, Carl Fredrik Edmund (noi’-port) 
Born April 1, 1842, at Christiania, and 

_ died June 22, 1888, at New York. Studied 
in Berlin with Kullak and Kiel. Teacher, 
composer and concert player. Ranked by 
many with Liszt, Rubinstein and Tausig. 


Dleweastlen wry ty. oe saci, Pees 519 
INE Wala ven wares (oh fic Witte cadite ote It 519 
Newey Orkien «i007: ot chiaiaviewarR: 519 
New York Symphony Orchestramea an 606 
*Nicolai, Otto (n@’-k6-li) (1).......... 407 


Niedermeyer, Louis (né@/-dér-miér) Born at 
Nyon, in 1802; died at Paris, 1861. Swiss 
composer and teacher. Taught in Geneva, 
1821-23. The rest of his life was spent 
in Paris, except about two years around 
1830 which he spent at the Gaggia 
School, in Brussels. His school in Paris, 
the Ecole Niedermeyer, still continues, 
and receives government aid. 


*Nielsen, Carl (nél’-sén) (1)........... 306 
Nieselt, Julius (né’-stlt)..............434 
Nicht Mhe wer iy omic ate ak ce on 23 


Nikisch, Arthur (nfk’Jsh) Born at Szent, 
Miklos, Hungary, October 12, 1855. 
Studied at the Vienna Conservatory, 
with Dessoff and Hellmesberger. Gradu- 
ated at nineteen, with prizes for violin 
and a string quartet. Well known con- 
ductor in Boston, ie ore cae kes: 
and Berlin. 2.350 


Nikisch Pale Serta waa SAG 350 
wNolek, August: (nalk)i()s..j..ice... 453 
BIN ONCE hea) cC corte tractors ait ae tes 441 
Nordquist, Johan Conrad (nért’-kwist) 


Born, at Venersborg, Sweden, April 11, 
1840. Studied in Stockholm, Dresden 


and Paris. Organist, teacher, conductor, 
composer. 
*Noren, Heinrich Gottlieb (n6”rén) (1)..345 
North, Hon. Roger. Born at Rougham 
Lane, Norfolk, England, in 1650. Died 
WHEL SOG LW rltek owen oot et 18 
INRIA Ve ere Maite 2 FS Saye sexe 292 


Noskowsky, Sigismund (Noskowski) (nés- 
kow’shkY) Born at Warsaw, in 1846. 
Composer and teacher. 

Novaéek, Ottokar (nd-vii’-chék).. 2... 496 
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Page 
*Novak, J. Vitézslav (nd’- wak) (1 .359 
Nowotny, Carl (n6-vot’-nJ)........... 496 
*Nowowiejeki, Felix (nd-v6-vé’-shk!) (1). ee 
iNutembur gin opin. seianaiee tector aa 
INvblomnGMGy as mon satis cla one ree 198 


*Ondricek, Franz (6n’-dri-chtk) (1)... . .356 
Opus Numbers, Concertos Showing. . . .594 
Orchestra Union Artistico—Musical. . .474 
Orth, John (6rt) Born in Bavaria. Came to 
America at age of one year. Studied 
abroad. Taught in Boston from 1875. 


*Ortmanns, René (6rt’-miins) (3)...... 392 
RO Be Pia ahs teas Cots ee wedatee i 519 
Oapitalendetlairiétas. oy. sctansaee eee 21 


*Otter, Franz Joseph (6t’-tér) (several).. .91 


Pabst, Paul (Piibst) Born at K6nigsburg, 
May 27, 1854. Died at Moscow, May 
28, 1897. Talented pianist. 

*Pacius, Friedrich (Pii’-tsy-oos) (1)... . .403 

Paderewski, Ignace Jan (piid-&-réf-shk!). Born 
at Podolia, Poland, November 6, 1859. 
Studied harmony and counterpoint with 
Raguski, at the Warsaw Conservatory; 
with Urban and Wuerst, at Berlin; and 
with Leschetitzky, at Vienna, becoming 
one of the most eminent pianists of all 
times. His tours have been both artistic 
and financial triumphs. Composes for 
piano. At the close of the World War 
he abandoned public performances and 
worked with great devotion for the suc- 
cess of the Polish Republic, of which he 
was elected the first President. 

ra inets Sok, aan oa ale che hyd 3 ee 519 

Paces OMONIO corr ccicas oot See a ee 393 

Paésiello, or Paisiello, Giovanni (pi-é-sl-tl’16) 
Born May 9, 1741, at Tarento. Died 
June 5, 1816, at Naples. Teacher and 
operatic composer. 

*Paganelli, Giuseffo Antonio (piig-i-nél’lé) 


ATi) ae eet hate 2 oe ie Ot eo 43 
*Paganini, Niccolo (piig-’-né’-né) Z 0?) 
oe ..37; 136, 3 


Pisin, year Noel (pX- ita fora in 1721, 
at Paris, where he died in 1770. Violinist 
and composer. Studied with Tartini. 
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Paine, John Knowles. Born in 1839, at Haack Ge tesee. <2 eae eee 90 
Portland, Maine; died in 1906, at Cam- Kalliwoda iat bec ars Te a 205 
bridge, Mass. Known as an organist, Lipinskt 3\*. 8 es. 2 eee 
teacher and composer. Studied abroad. Svendseny =. Vis. Sneha eee 292 
Gave organ concerts in Germany and Venturini, F.. : es 28 
America, in 1861. Began teaching at WEE SALE eis oe eit ere he ee 310 
Harvard in 1862; was University organist — Pente, Emilio. . 496 


from 1862 to 1882; made full professor in 
1875. 
*Paisible (pi-6’-sl-b'l) (2)..........2...- 104 
Palermo), statis oko cht ee hs a 519 
Palmer, Horatio Richmond. Born at Sher- 
burne, N. Y., 1834; died at Yonkers, 
N. Y., 1907. Mus. D. from the old Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1889; and from Alfred 
University, 1881. Choral conductor. 
*Pals, L vander (viin’-dér-piils) (1)...... 262 
*Papini, Guido (pii-pé’-né) (4)......... 363 
Papperitz, Benjamin Robert (péip’-pé-réts) 
Born at Pirna, Saxony, December 4, 1826. 
Died at Leipzig, September 29, 1903. 
Studied with Hauptmann, Richter and 
Moschelles, in the Leipzig Conservatory. 
Teacher, organist and composer. 


Paralyzed Concerto Composers 


A ETS Ae tay oe fe OP: ote des ek aD aah 519 
*Parisini, Ignazio (pi-rl-s@’-né) (1).......53 
Parlow, Kathleen (par’10)............ 503 
ATTRA. Siete ds TIS SET OS eT as 520 


Parry, Charles Hubert Hastings. Born at 
Bournemouth, 1848; died near Little- 
hampton, 1918. Noted English composer 
and writer. In 1894 was director of the 
Royal College, in London; in 1898 was 
knighted; in 1903 was created a baronet. 
Mus. D. from Cambridge, 1883; from 
Oxford, 1884; and from Dublin, 1891. 


Passacasiia:@oncertOres. saees soe cee 444 
PROBE PORE Ona: ake. aa ek ae eee 124 
*Paur, Emil (powr) (1). . 15331044 


*Pauwels, Jean Engel ibert (pow xls) (1). 231 
*Pechatschek, Francois (pékh-ii-chék) (2).207 


Pécskai, Hicdiis Barta re, AA ene 285 
mPeonecuins J Gib) ti. Dasas,.- veeo4O9: 
Pensioned Concerto Composers 
PUMRIE A toe! Soot Vee te on Cae o 102 
Gradener, H. T. O.. sok Ae ete © Be 


Penzel, Johann (pén’- al) Born at Ruppau, 
Bohemia, May 18, 1759. Organist and 
composer. 

*Pepusch, Johann Christoph (pa-poosh) ©) 

*Pereyra, Antonio (pa-ri-@’-rfi) (7)... .. oe 

*Perger, Richard von (pér’-g&r) (1)... .. 343 

*Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista (pér-g0-la’-sé) 


1 EER eee oe Pa meer, 24 ae Ae 42 
*Perosi, Lorenzo gee 10’-sC) @) ws eee 370 
Perseverantia . song. Spee 
PDesarpja. Mads eh ee ae eee 520 
Pest. 2552; «ait een ss do eee 
Petri. Henri \(pa-tre) wo faa) or 


Petschnikoff, Alexander (pétsch’-ni-k6f). Barn 
at Jeletz, Govt. of Orel, Russia, February 
8, 1873. Studied with Johann Hrimaly, 


at Moscow. — Violinist and eee 
Berlin and Munich. = . 448 
*Pfeiffer, Johann (pfif’ yes Q ve ..76 


*Pfitzner, Hans Ehrich (pfits’ nit r) OF 458 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra... . .605 
Philip-of Hesse: Darmstadtvins .<eneeee 
Philharmonic Academy............. 15, 19 
Philharmonic Society, London......... 123 
*Piantanida, Giovanni (pé@-iin-tii-né’-d’) (6) 
bitin irisies at es eee ee re 41 


*Pichel, Wenzel Pee “l) (several)... . .203 
*Piot, Julien (pé-d) (6 ; a 
Pirret, Ildebrando . ; 
*Pisendel, Johann George (pe’ ‘abnt- él) ® 
Pitoni, Giuseppe Ottavio (pé-té/-né) Born 
at Ricti, Italy, March 18, 1657. Died at 
Rome, February 1, 1743. Eminent teacher 
and composer. Began conducting at the 
Coll. of San Marco, in Rome, in 1677. 
*Pixis, Friedrich Wilhelm (péx’-@s) (1). .168 
Plaidy, Louis (pli’-dé). Born at Hubertsburg, 
Saxony, November 28, 1810. Died at 
Grimma, March 3, 1874. At first a 
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"violinist, but turned to piano, teaching in  *Prochdzka, Rudolf, Frieherr von (pr6- 
Leipzig Conservatory until 1865. Wrote khiis’-kii) CU he > this peeled tinea 358 
text books. Brora MNUSIC te se Wh. S24 cee, ieee 22 
Plancken, C. Vander, See Vander Plancken.  *Prokofieff, Sergei (pr6-k6’f@-8f) (1)... . .263 
*Platti, Giovanni (pliit’-te) (1).......... 43 Propita Sydera ee eer eee 181 
BrOswey sisal WON ad ye hes site co eae 438 


*Pleyel, Ignaz Joseph (pli’-1) (3 or 4).. .197 
Plotenyi, Ferdinand 496 


el Bente lS 2.5, Se eae angie” Sete eR eee 264 
*Polazzi, Bernardo (pél-iiz’-z6) (11)....... 42 
Political trouble 
BemOumuran itera binds cee ck ot 233 
{IEE serge aE Ae ee ee 205 
ever mtter A aicnlac cities shakes einecins 197 
INCICIGRC En mr etek rar cite neteacretec ne 
SASS gatS aWin tise «A aint Ree Mr OO eee 
oe Giovanni Battista (pol- 1a’ San 
(ee ac ee 135 
*Pollitzer, Adolf (pél’- Aits-Gr) (1)...... 280 
Polyphonic combinations.............. 140 
*Porpora, Nicolo (pér’-pér-a) (?). . ee 
*Portnoff, Leo (otrendt) (20 or more). 483 


*Possinger, Franz Alexander (pis-sing-ér) 


a ner aie ok ES a EES 198 
“Teton el U8 ina =e ee eee 483 
PEGLEAUCUBE (DOL) (2)... ....00: anne 398 
Poverty, See Destitute. 

BROW ela ON (Lychee soe sce tasae: 327 
Rowelte WigUcet tee was ete oe 322, 503 
ReOwells  HOMAs (1) 6 << see fo aes ees 211 
Prague. . .520 


*Prattichista, “Francesco (pri it-te-kés!-ti ii) (?) 

PERM e eT ac rarities cae eicyctesese. #440. ash 14 
*Predieri, Antonio (pri-dY-a’-ré) (1)..... 33 
Preiss, Reinhold 440 


PrecoeiVichael® S05 a. ios ak Oe 262 
Pressburg See ici ona Ee cee DI 520 
rancho Wasa cere eter ae Sew were eee 451 
Prince George of Hanover............. 240 
Prince Hohenzollern Hechingen.. . .171, 398 
Sbririce Jonann Ernst! (6)... he 2 7D 
MEInDS MEOPOld Mathis «duvets soda we 58 
Brsnte ODKO Wty. cic wes at oe scares 149, 205 
RING RUCOIRGAC baes sxe. <5 ieee. oe = 429 
Prince'of Thucn.and Taxis. ..2..0<- 2200 82 
Po nvoeete! ak. (0G eae, Mee ee ede 40 
RRMNCE/Ofr W ULGDOULES:.,.. sale iatl sis Sx 08 44 
Princess Yousoupow...........-. 236, 252 
mecmcine, Rermigio (Le. . te. .s. 2k. eae 378 
Prix de Rome, American............. 336 


Prout, Ebenezer (prowt). Born near Peter- 
borough, in 1835; died at London, 1909. ° 
English critic, theorist, composer and 
writer. He was chiefly self-taught. He 
taught at the Crystal Palace School, the 
National Training School, the Royal 
Academy and the Guildhall School, in 


London. In 1894 he taught in Dublin 
University. 
Provenzale, Francesco. Italy, 1669-1704. 


Director of the Conservatorio della pieta 
de Turchini, at Naples. 


BUS PeL Stace, Dccds cuhusi tress «cls alan 326 
*Prume, Francois Hubert (priim) (3)... .239 
ac 
Idlaviv . SS PM NS ce 
INIAYOE cee Mees oie ge elon Cen xs: 282 
RGgnals we Seles wu eA 393 
Rossignol . bt DRE On he ROA 
gol” Pa Oe Ree AN eRe 489 
PRCHE 5) <tr na sh Oal aaa s Dae ee ee nea 15 
Publication, dates of.................548 
Public*performances. J2.4 0. 606 
*Pugnami, Gaetano (poon-yii’né (9)... .. 45 
*PublisW i(pool)i(3)..). ssowec ds aaa 151 
*Puppo, Joseph (poop’-pd) (3)... .......50 
*Quantz, Johann Joachim (kviints) (4). . .76 
Quartet Goncetto!,2isvs wal 25 Vetoes 374 
Queen Teabella.y 22 sc ve) Peete 504 
Queen of Prossias’..(.4.k6. 4 2s 90 
Quimhiow, ces. on. 2a leds eo eee 179 
*Raab, Leopold Friedrich (rab) (?)....... 79 


*Rabus, Hugo (riib’oos) (1) 

*Radicati, Felice da Maurizio di (ra-di-ka’- 
0): @) ene Poke esa ee 135 

*Raff, Joseph Joachim (rif) (2).. 313 

Raif, Oskar (rif). Born July 31, 1847, at 
Zwolle, Holland; died July 29, 1899, at 
Berlin. Professor of piano, at the Royal 
Hoch Schule at Berlin. Studied acoustics; 
composer. 
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*Raimondi, Ignazio (ri-€- copie (3)..22345 
*Raimondi, Pietro (3). . amore 640) 
*Rainpruhter, JNSE: S. Q). aa OL 
*Rameau, J. P. (ri-mG) (6 or more). EE Sy 99 
*Rampini, Giacomo (riim-pé’-né) (3)... .. 30 
*Randegger, Alberto Iginio (riin’-d&éd de) 
CLs PRE titer: 5 CON Corl eet acto ee 350 
eRandelweAnidreasn(l)e csc son wees vee 296 
*Ranzato, Virgilio (riin-zi’-tO) (1)...... 378 
*Rauchenecker, Georg Wilhelm (row’-khé- 
Mekeer) (Lok eeecwnice eee eee 435 
Reber, Napoléon Henri (rti-ba). 
October 21, 1807 at Méiilhausen; died 
November 24, 1880, at Paris. Studied 
with Reicha and Le Sueur, in the Paris 
Conservatory. Teacher and composer. 


Red Priest, See Vivaldi. 

Ree, Anton (ra). Born October 5, 1820, at 
Aarhus, Jutland. Died December 20, 
1886, at Copenhagen. Studied in Ham- 
burg, with Jacques Schmitt and K.Krebs. 
Pianist, teacher and writer. 


*Reed, William Henry (1)............ 222 
mReger.< Maxa(raxcer) (1) i rcn ee sete oe 463 
Regnal, F., See Erlanger. 

Rehfeld, Fabian (ra/félt)............. a 


*Reicha, Joseph (ri’-kh&) (1)........... 

*Reichardt, Johann Friedrich (ri-khart wy ey 

Reichel, Adolf Heinrich Johann (rik’-él). 
Born at Tursnitz, 1817; died at Bern, 
1896. Studied with Dehn and Berger. 
From 1843 he was a teacher in Paris, and 
from 1857 at the Dresden Conservatory. 
From 1867 he was city director at Bern. 


*Reinecke, Carl (ri’-n&k-&) (1)... ......411 
Reinthaler, Karl Martin (rin’-til-er). Born 
October 13, 1822, at Erfurt. Died 


February 13, 1896, at Bremen. He first 
studied theology, then turned to music. 
After studying first with A. B. Marx, he 
was granted a government stipendium 
which enabled him to study first for a half 
year in Paris, and then three years: in 
Rome. Most*of his professional life was 
spent in Berlin and Bremen, as organist, 
conductor and composer. 
*Reipel (1).. 


heen August (ris’ min) (ns 


. 484 
412 
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*Remenyi, Edward (rém/-n-yé) (2)... .275 
Renzi, Remigio. Concert player and com- 
poser. Was born at Rome, October 1, 
1857. Is organist of Cappella Giulia, in 
St. Peter's, Rome. Has taught organ, 
harmony and counterpoint at the R. Liceo 
Mus. di. Santa Cecilia, since 1887. | |! 


*Respighi, Ottorino (rés-pé’-gé) (1).....371 
Retired on Pension 
Duponty)a Bxer sua eaee a oleae eee 102 
Gridener Hat. Onn. 4eeesoD 
Haack: Cle yee ne) ee ee ee 90 
Kalliwoda® 0 te ae ee eee OD) 
Lipinski vacation cee eee OS 
Svendsen vic oh aces a eee 292 
Venturini E08 asa einen ae 
Witte cries. od & clo cova See 310 
Retired on Savings 
Ries, Ferdinand..... Me ee 166 
“Reuss, August (cots) (lin. ..24 ees 460 


Reuter, Florizel von (f6n roi’-tér). Born at 
Davenport, Iowa, 1893. Studied violin 
with Max Bendix, Sauret, Thomson and 
Marteau. From about 1910, he became 
widely known through tours in Europe 
and America. During the war he was for 
a time director of the Zurich Akademie. 
Since 1918 he has been active in Germany. 
He has composed three operas, orchestra 
and violin numbers, two books of Rou- 
manian dances, and has written a book, 
Fuhrer durch die Violinmusik, published 
by Max Hesses Verlag. 

*Reznicek, Emil N.von (réz/-ni-chék)(1).345 

Rheinberger, Joseph Gabriel (rin-bérkh-ér). 
Born at Vaduz, Liechtenstein, March 17, 
1837. Died at Munich, November 25, 
1902. Played piano at five, organ at 
seven. Studied in the Royal School of 
Music at Munich. Teacher, organist and 
COMPOERF \......'5 scien Se Re 421 

Riccius, August Ferdinand (rék’-ts{-oos). 
Born at Bernstadt, Saxony, February 26, 
1819. Died at Karlsbad, July 5, 1886. 
Musical director, composer, critic and 
teacher of singing. 

Richter, C. G. (rfkh-tér). Born at Berlin, in 
1728. Died in 1809. Organist. 
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*Rieding, Oscar (réd’-ing) (9).......... 484 
Riemann, Dr. Hugo (ré-min). Born at 


Grossmehlra, near Sondershausen, July 
18, 1849. His father was opposed to the 
son’s musical ambitions. He studied 
theory with Frankenberger, and piano 
with Barthel and Ratzenberger, at 
Sondershausen. Studied law, philosophy 
and history. After serving in the cam- 
paign of 1870-71 he entered the Leipzig 
Conservatory. Received his Ph. D. from 
GOttingen, in 1873. Important historian 
and lexicographer. Riemann’s Musiklexi- 
kon first appeared in 1882. The ninth 
edition appeared in 1919, the final revi- 
sions being given by Alfred Einstein, after 
the death of Riemann, which occurred 
July 10, 1919. 


*Riepel, OSE DAU(R) cnpene acetone nemo ees 183 
*Ries, Ferdinand ae @ ee Ne ks 166 
*Ries, Franz (?). Ape de eae titerte neo 
*Ries, Hubert (2). MER tirak. Gamie ates ees 171 
BRieez nMOS (LOLS)! «l). seca sen com auen 408 


*Rietz, Oskar (1) 
Rimsky-korsakoff, Nikolas Andrejevitch (rim- 
shki-kor-sii-kof). Born at Tichvin, Novo- 
gorod, May 21, 1844. Studied at the 
Naval Institute, at Leningrad, and with 
Balakirev. Noted conductor and com- 
poser. Died at Leningrad, June 21, 1908. 
Bcucen | anicrOmmnnc cnet. men woe telat 520 
“ARG tele [oad 22 GA) eee ARs gs ne eater 485 
RIGter eter (yaa inate oe eles. x afare eec's 489 
Rivarde, Serge Achille (ré-viir’-d&é). Born at 
New York, October 31, 1865. Went to 
Paris at eleven, to study with Alard. 
The first prize was divided between 
Rivarde and Ondriéek, in 1879. Since 
1899 he has taught in London....... 454 
Robberechts, André. Born at Brussels, 
December 16, 1797. Died at Paris, May 
23, 1860. Studied with Vander Plancken, 
Baillot and Viotti. Returned to Brussels 
in 1820, but at the time of the political 
troubles of 1830, returned to Paris. 
*Robineau, Alex. (rd’-bi-nG) (1)....... 485 


*Rode, Jacques Pierre Joseph re) (13) 
114, 155 
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Roger, Etienne. Born about 1665; died in 
1722 or later. Published music in Amster- 


dam about 1/005 022. tek pau eS 
ROUGES WVIOlONS 1." < sc ax tion a soe 41 
*Rolla, Alessandro (rdl’l4) (4)... 0.0.2... 53 


*Rolla, Antonio (1) 
*Rolle, Johann Heinrich (r6l’18) (1)... ,79 
*RoOllig, Karl L. (rél’/-Ifkh) (4).......... 187 
*Roman, Johann Helmich (r6’-miin) (2). .2 

*Romberg, Andreas Jakob (r6m’-bérkh) (23) 


Pe netre ariel fac, asa ory othe ae 93 
*Romberg, Berpbard(1)..,. aves vases eee — 
| otis en a Oe a ae 
Rontgen, Engelbert (rént’-gén). . .421, 304 
Rose, Johann Heinrich Victor. Born 


December 7, 1743, at Quedlinburg, where 
he died May 9, 1830. In 1763 he was 
chamber musician to the Prince of Anhalt- 
Bernberg. In 1772 he was organist at 
the Hauptkirche, in Quedlinberg. 
*Rosel, Rudolf Arthur (r6’-zél) (1)..... 449 
Rosenbecker, Adolf (r6’-zén-bék-ér). Born 
at Hesse, in 1851. Talented violinist. 
Went to New York in 1869. Played 
with the Thomas Orchestra until 1877. 
Then went to Chicago, and later to San 
Francisco, where he died in 1919. 


Roses Gilbert #..5% St at eee 335 
*Rossetti (r6-sét’-té) (2). ...........-. 485 
*Rossi, Lorenzo (rés‘-sé) (1)...........3 53 
Rossignol, Felix L., See Joncieres. 

*Rothstein, James (r6t’-shtin) (1)...... 460 
Rotterdam #8228. cree artnet outa tae 521 
Royal: Pleasure oi.:ctieu seat atten ore 179 
Rouen. 521 


*Rubinstein, ‘Anton (roo! bin- shtin) (1). 253 
*Riibner, Cornelius (roop’-nér) (1). .... 304 
*Riidinger, Gottfried (riid’-Ing-®r) (1). . .468 
Rudolstadtervs Se aes oss et aera 521 
*Ruegger, Charlotte (1). . .318 
*Riifer, Philippe Barthelmy (rit’ i fir) (1). .249 
Rufinatscha, Johann (roo’-ti-niit-shi). Born 

in 1812, at Mals, Tyrol. Died May 25, 

1893, at Vienna. Teacher and composer. 


*Ruhl, Hans Heinrich (rool) (1)... .... .486 
Rirssiay cee eect ee ol are 253 
BRiter HUGG (Ei ceares cot erenn en ant 450 
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SadeVictOcyn § Semel: -eniat.. .eeeuciee oes 179 
Szecul uni cients Nei heee aaa wees 179 
*Saenger, Gustav (zing’-@r) (1)......... 322 
Sabla: Richard. (741A). fs. < shoo 433, 496 


*Saint Georges, Le Chevalier de pais 
BEOEZ EC) eck cee. SR rt yr ee 
*Saint Leon, Charles V. A. (siin-li- a ‘@ 
*Saint Lubin, Leon de (sin-lii-biin) (5) .. A 
*Sainton, Prospere Philippe Catherine 
(cry oF 0) BA pe ee ee alia A Rn! & 379 
*Saint Saéns, Charles Camille (stin-siin) Ay 
*Saloman, Siegfried (zii’ db. miin) (ies 0 
*Salomon, Johann Peter (zii’-16-m6n) (2). 85 
*Salulini, Paolo (sii-loo-l@’-né) (5)... .....42 
Salvatore, Giovanni. Director of the Con- 
servatorio della Pieta de Turchini, at 
Naples, in 1690. Teaching in 1702. 

Date of death unknown. 


*Salvini (sil-v6-né) (1)..............5 486 
Sal7burvecwa, Aah. aes Ome eee 521 
*Sammartini, Gioseffo( schon gratin Ae HF, 
*Sammartini, Giovanni Battista (24)..... A 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra... . .606 
SOanMartint la spend eth es: Seer ste 486 
*Sansone, Enrico (sin-s0’-né) (1)....... 366 


Saran, August Friedrich (z&’-riin). Born at 
Altenplathow, Saxony, February 28, 
1836. Studied with F. Ehrlich and R. 
Franz. Teacher, army chaplain, con- 
ductor, writer and composer. 

Sarasate, Pablo de (sii-ra-sii’t®). 2.2... 504 

Saratelli, Giuseppe (sé-ri-tél’1é). 
Padua. Studied with Lotti. Chapel 
master in S. Marco, in Venice and also 
teacher in the Conservatorio delli Medi- 
canti. 


*Sarri, Domenico (sar -re)- (0) eS eee 30 
*Sartori kear-tOere).(1) 2 ae ee 485 
*Sartorio, Arnoldo (siir-t6’-rI-6) (2)... ..444 
*Sauret, Emile (s0-r) (1).............391 
POCACCIA pI S(O) one oy akan ote ance 486 
SHIA ITY Ta Bae Rn ees Le eas 292 


*Scaramelli, T. A. (skéir-ii-mél’-1é) (1)... 486 
*Scarlatti, Alessandro (skir-lit’-té) (6). . .20 
*Schall, Kiausi(schsl)(3)) 2524. cers! <x 301 
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Scharrer, August (shar-ér). Born at Strass- 
burg, October 18, 1866. Began life as a 
merchant. Began music in 1886. Studied 
with H. Hofmann and Riifer, in Berlin. 
Composer and orchestra conductor. 
*Scharwenka, Philip (shiir-vén’-ké) (1). .436 
*ScharwenkaStressow, Marianne (1). . .446 
*Schatz, Carl (shiitz) (5) 0 
*Scheibe, Johann Adolf (shi’-bé) (30)... Hb 
*Scheibpfluch (shib’-pflukh) (1)......... 
*Schelling, Ernest Henry (sh@l’-ling) (1). 


*Schenk, Johann (shénk) (1)........... 187 
*Scheve, Edward Benjamin (1)......... 455 
*Schiassi, Caetano Maria (sk@-iis’-s@) (12) .41 
*Schick= Ernst, (shtk)\(2)\r m2 oes 309 
pee Johann Christian (hike ee 
*Schiff, Herman (shif) (1). . ben te ee 
*Schillings, Max (shil’- lings) (1). aS 458 


*Schleff, Gioseffo Battista (shléf) (1)... .486 
*Schlick, Johann Konrad (shlik) (2)...... 90 


Schmitt, Aloys (shmit). Born at Erlenbach, 
Bavaria, August 26, 1788. Died at 
Franktort, July 25, 1866. Pianist, teacher 
and composer. 

*Schinidt- Benstn(ye ve a wet eee 471 


Schmidt, Hector. se” =... eee 482 


Schmuller, Alexander (shmool-@r). Born at 
Mozys, Russia, December 5, 1880. 
Violinist. Studied with Sevéik, Hrimaly 
and Auer. Concertized with Max Reger. 

Schnabel, Joseph Ignaz (shna’-bél). Born 
May 24, 1767, at Naumburg. Died at 
Breslau, June 16, 1831. Composer of 
church music. 

Schneider, Friedrich (shni’-dér). Born at 
Alt-Waltersdorf, Saxony, January 3, 1786. 


Died at Dessau, November 23, 1853. 
Composed a symphony at ten. Court 
conductor and composer. 
*Schneider, Georg Abraham (2)........152 
*Schneider, JVA> (ie eee 78 
*Schnell (shnel) KO) ee jt ere RAO 
*Schoeck, Othmar (sh&k) (1).. si, Sete ee 318 


*Schoenefeld, Henry (sha/-né-félt) (1). . .321 
Scholz, Hermann (shélts’. Born at Breslau, 
June 9, 1845. Pianist. Taught in the 
Royal School of Music, at Munich for 
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wee ey wa 
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- six years, In 1875 went to Dresden, and —*Seiffert, Henri (zi-ftrt) (3)............ 310 
in 1880 was made Royal Chamber “*Seifriz, Max (zi-‘frits) (1).-............ 413 


virtuoso. 
mochoots, edward ey. ce aly sachs 486 
*Schorsch, N. (shérsh) (1)........,... 487 
Schradieck, Henry (shri/-dék)......... 497 


*Schrattenholz, Leo (shriit’-tén-hdlts) (1).221 

Schreker, Franz (shrék’-@r). Born at Monaco 
in 1878. Studied with Fuchs. In 1911 
founded and conducted the Philharmon- 
ischer Chor at Vienna, and also taught 
in the Akademie. Since 1920 has been 
Director of the Berlin Hochschule. 


eevee J. F. (shri’-fog-tl) (3)..... 487 
pochrochs bs Aci shrOkh)) (1)... ..6¢ 487 
*Schubert, Franz Peter (shoo’-bért) (1). .200 
*Schubert, Johann Friedrich (1)........ 151 
*Schubert, HORE DENC) Senter comvatrecrs 


198 

*Schulthess, Walter (shoolt’-héss) (1). ..318 

Schumann, Georg (shoo-miin). Born at 
KG6nigstein, Saxony, October 25, 1866. 
Studied in the Leipzig Conservatory. 

_ Pianist and conductor. 

Schuppanzigh, Ignaz (shoop-piin’-ts!kh). Born 
in 1776, at Vienna, where he died March 
2, 1830. Violinist, conductor, composer 
and teacher. Taught Beethoven violin. 

*Schwanberg, Johann Gottfried (shviin’- 


POLK) (RE VELAL) wes cesta ek sete are hlens 84 
*Schwelb, Hugo (shvélb) (1).......... 360 
BGOLGDUPaRCaSIOn ac som. Shr hele eulen wee 426 
BNCCEIN INCH M UME Mccain nha ineeceeisie 224 
SGlosie terial lito ceeeon Burgas Wenn ra eae 427 
REASONSeRE ew nk ete eee os Se cae 22 
Sebald, Alexander (za”-bialt)........... 504 


Sechter, Simon (z&kh’-tér). Born at Fried- 
berg; Bohemia, October 11, 1798. Died at 
Vienna, September 10, 1867. Contra- 

untalist, teacher, court organist,~pro- 
3 ssor of harmony and writer. 

Seeger, Oskar (za’-gér). . .497 

Segert, Joseph (zA’ sort). “Born at ’Repin, 
Bohemia, in 1716. aa at Prague in 1782. 
Organist and compose: 

Seidel, Fredrich Fanwia. “(zi “-dél). Born at 
Treuenbreitzen, Brandenburg, Prussia, 
June 1, 1765. Died at Charlottenburg, 
May 5, 1831. Dramatic and church com- 


poser. 


Seiss, Isidore Elihelm (zis). Born at Dresden, 
December 23, 1840. Studied in the Leipzig 
Conservatory, becoming a pianist and 
composer. Was made Professor in the 
Cologne Conservatory in 1878..Died at 
Cologne, September 25, 1905. 

*Seitz, Frederick (zits) (10 or more)..... 438 

Serato, Arrigo (sa-rii’-t6)..... 368, 369, 504 

Serrao, Paolo (ser-rii’-o). Born at Filadelfia, 
Catangaro, in 1830. Studied at the Naples 


pe datote Composer, chiefly of 
pera Co ee > ee ee oe 366 
Serta, Ep EAL 6 I eee 2 com ger a 487 
Sevdik, Ottakar (s®v’ tsk). . Fait 505 
*Severn, Edmond (sév’ -ern) Fh ee : ald 
*Seybold, Arthur (ai DOLE) (3) nema 457 
*Seyfert, J. G. (zi’-f&rt) (several). .......82 


Seyffarth, Ernst Hermann (zif’ Fart). Bara at 
Crefeld, 1859. Studied at, Cologne Con- 
servatory and the Berlin Hochschule. 
Vocal leader. Taught in Stuttgart Con- 
servatory and made royal professor in 


1897. Composer. 
Sezhizzelli, See Sighicelli. 
*Shelley, Harry Rowe (1)............- 322 
*Shuttleworth, Obadiah (12).......... 209 
*Sibelius, Jean (s@-ba’l!-oos) (1)....... 299 
RSIGHAtICH) 102) ss cre on ect tame eee 487 
Sichizzelli, See Sighicelli. 
Sierra LONG <cc ten cc shan see oe ee 221 


*Sighicelli, Vincenzo P. M. (sé-gi-chél’- Br 


*Signoretti, Padre Francesco (ség-n6-rét a 
*Simon, Jean Henri (sé’-mén) (several). .233 
Simonelli, Matteo (s@-mén-él’-lé). Born at 
Rome. Studied with G. Allegri and O. 
Benevoli. Singer and composer of church 


music in the style of Palestrina. ....... 17 
*Sinding, Christian (zint’-ing) (2)...... 293 
Sinfonisches Goncert® ski ck.ctes = sees 433 


*Singelee, Jean Baptiste (sin’-ghla) (2). .238 

Singer, Edmund (zing’er). Died at Stuttgart, 
January 23, 1912. 

*Sinigaglia, Leona (sé-ni-giil’-ya) (1)... .368 

*Sirmen, Maddalena Laura (seramtin) (9). on 

*Sitt, Hans (FIG ONS ae ore Sens ae ae 


XXXII INDEX 
Page Page 
*Siovri, Ernesto Camillo (sé-vO’-ré) (2)..361  *Stamitz, Karl (9).............0. 0s eee 85 
Sjégren, Emil (shakh’-rén). Born at Stock- Standhoftigkeit...................... 179 
holm in 1853. Studied in Stockholm and  *Stanford, Charles Villiers (1)......... 226 
Berlin. Organist and composer at Stock-  *Stanley, Charles John (6)............210 


holm. 
SkaldischeiRKhapsodies..). sselssi ise 345 
Slave, sold as 

ain ink aoe oe tha eee Se 49 
*Slavik, Joseph (sli’-vék) (2).......... 351 


Slawjic, See Slavik. 

*Slunicko, Johann (sloo-nich’-ko) (1). . .355 

Smetiina, Friedrich (Bedrich) (sma/-tii-nii). 
Born at Leitomischl, Bohemia, March 2, 
1824. Died, insane, at Prague, May 12, 
1884. Studied with Proksch and Liszt. 
Noted pianist, composer and conductor. 

SOG aTlG,. Miky ke ay societal aeons 365 

OmMisechranta wes othr erate hooten oe 273 

Smith, Martin. Born about 1715. Was 
organist of Gloucester Cathedral, PME. 82. 


Smuller, Alexander. . 1.2 448 
*Snel, Joseph Francois (snel) (1). Ag oad, 233 
*Séchting, Emil (sakht-ing) (6)........ 449 
Sociedad de Conciertos..............- 473 
*Somis, Lorenzo (s6’-més) (I+)......... 30 
*Sors, Fernando (s6rs) (1)... ... 90.2... 472 
OMIA PN ee ieat vos akniages cei ites 124 
NOMUETSNAUSeIN ey cea. ao eee hit 521 
Sonst und Jetzt. . ee eee OO 
*Sowerby, Leo (1). . BAG: a Ooo ORAS 
*Spalding, Albert (2). Me son; oa ae 336 
DHAMiEhIS vIN PHONY ae eee ese eee eae 382 
*Spengel, Julius Heinrich, Ritter. von 

dephengecely(2)omenee concrete 152 
Ba piesshenshspoes)i(c)e err ented: 414 
Spinola, D. F. M. (spt-no’la).......... 27 


Spitta, Julius August Philipp (shpit’-ta). 
Born at Wechold, Hoya, near Hanover, 
December 27, 1841. Died at Berlin 
April 13, 1894. Teacher and historian. 
Wrote Life of Bach. 


*Spohr, Ludwig (shpGr) (15)... ...113, 154 
*Spourny, Wenceslaus Joseph (1)...... 487 
Stavsion: Lev Qtattros, Vat!) ucenae: 22 
eOtahtebriedtichn(shtal) (1)... 292. a 487 
Plead abe) Rergehnv a) AD Ry a ea eRe a Bere ob 5 
*Stamitz, Anton (shta’-mits) (6)........ 88 
*Stamitz, Johann Anton (1).. 8 


aH! 
*Stamitz, Johannes Wenzel Anton (21). "201 


Stark, Ludwig. Born at Munich, 1831; died 
at Stuttgart, 1884. In 1857 was one of the 
founders of the Stuttgart Conservatory. 
Teacher of singing and other branches 
there. With Lebert issued a piano method. 
Made Royal Professor in 1868, and Ph.D. 
by Tiibingen University in 1873. 

*Starzer, Joseph (shtiir’-ts@r) (1)....... 487 

Stavenhagen, Bernhard (shti’-ftn-hi-gén). 
Born at Griez, 1862; died at Geneva, 1914. 
Studied at Berlin Meisterschule and Hoch- 
schule, winning the Mendelssohn prize 
in 1880, and with Liszt. From 1890 was 
court pianist at Weimar, and from 1895 
was court director. From 1898 was court 
director at Munich, and from 1901 to 1904 
was head of the Conservatory. In 1904 
he returned to Weimar, but left there in 
1907 to go to Geneva, where he became 
conductor of the Geneva Orchestra, and 
of the Choral Society of the Conservatory. 


Steadiness: 4st ech). eee 179 
*Stegmann, Karl David (stakh-miin) (2). 2 
*Steigers Cha(stig’-6r) i) eis a eee 488 
*Steiner, Heinrich (shti’-nér) (1)....... 466 
*Steinmetz, Nikolaus Wilhelm (shtin’-métz) 
GD eee <a EE Pe 170 
*Stenhammar, Wilhelm (1)............ 298 


Stenhouse, William. Born at Roxburghshire 
in 1773. Died at Edinburgh, November 10, 
1827. Editor and Musicographer. 


Stern, Julius. Born at Breslau, August 8, 
1820. Died at Berlin, February 27, 1883. 
He first studied violin with Peter Liistner, 
and in 1832 studied with Maurer, Ganz 
and Saint Lubin. He founded the Stern 
Sangverein, in 1847, and conducted it 
until 1874. In 1850, he founded, with 
Kullak and A. B. Marx, the Stern Con- 
servatory, in Berlin. Kullak withdrew in 
1855, and Marx in 1857. Composer, 
conductor and author. 

Stettin 7 sis-7) was ris aed 2c ee 521 

*Steveniers, Jacques (1).............-240 


re 


INDEX 


Stewarts btancor mnrvee nee ee 365 
Stewart, Robert Prescot (Sir). Born at 
Dublin, in 1824; died in 1894. Organist, 
teacher, conductor and composer. 
Stille Wasser, treumende Schwiine. .. . .388 
Stimson, James. Born at Lincoln, England, in 
1820. Organist, teacher, editor, composer 
*Stock, Frederick Wilhelm August (1). .460 
*Stocker, SCetaRN LAWN. Poet Sis she ane es 280 
Stockhausen, Franz (sht6k’-how-z&n). Born 
at Gebweiler, January 30, 1839. Studied 
in Paris and Leipzig. Choral conductor in 


Hamburg, Strasburg and _ elsewhere. 
Retired in 1907. 
WEOGKDOMO MCR ee tanto, Hees wicls 521 


Stoeckel, Carl (sht&’-ktl). Born at New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1858. Since 1899 
has been the patron of the musical fes- 
tivals of the Litchfield County Choral 
Union, at Norfolk, Conn. These have now 
beenidtecontinued:. |... cat .cee es 461 

*Stoeving, Paul (shtav’-ing) (1).. ..451 

*Stojanovits, Peter (st6-yiin’ o-fets) (1). . 288 

*Stojowski, Sigismund (st6-y6f’-shkY) (1).2'70 


*Stblzel, Gottfried Heinrich (?)......... 75 
COLIN Ar (GNEAL) init oiscanletrsast os 409 
Storm at Dea LUCKVery oman tice chess 25 
*Straesser, Ewald (striisser) (shtras’-sér) 

GO). io Sete ee eee 7 


*Strauss, Richard (shtrows) (1)........ 
*Stravinsky, Igor F. (strii-vén’-shkY) (1). oe 


*Striegler, Kurt (shtrég’-lér) (1)........ 468 
Stressow, See Scharwenka-Stressow. 
*Strube, Gustave Se, ae Eee 456 
*Struss, Fritz (shtroos) (2). . . .437 
mbudery Oskar (StOOd EL) no sic cn ens 3 281 
*Stiirmer, Brunoill) ae eeeetes Sele aac 470 
mopulickes Mi. INe(S) 2... wie sass cca se es 488 
*Stuntz, Joseph Hartmann (shtoonts) (1) .312 
Potnmer BrUnO (Lem 68 cc vee Ts 0s 5 470 
BRET OAL Grd bree aaoas cic acils ao cio 521 
*Suchanek, Anton (zoo-kii’-n&k) (1)..... 488 
Sudden Deaths: 

DE eae ot, 4 ig: ace ane eae 403 

ELEN OTICE SMe Ia tee Fo cocchetare as whee 272 

RP AGURCO INOS esr ic)v che miele sees os 242 


Suk, Josef (sook). Born at KteCovic, Bohemia, 
January 4, 1874. Violinist. Son-inlaw of 


XXXill 


Page 
Dvorak, with whom he studied. Played 
second violin in the Bohemian String 
Quartet. Composer. 


Sullivan, Sir Arthur Seymour.......... 505 
*Suter, Dr. Hermann (zo0’tér) (1)...... 316 
*Svendsen, Johann Severin (svént-z&n) 
Le ae, Ce eae een ee eye ye 292 
Swedenservt huss. vei a ea ot oar 296 
Sweet ream\y.ws ee etek eek Grou ae 178 
Switzerland hese cei ae 312 
*Szabo, Francis Xavier (1)........... 488 
*Szanto, phneodore (1)... wenc ra cee 350 
Szarth, See Tzarth. 
Drigetis JOskaGlosepn). sinc sas ee ones 505 
*Szymanowski, Karol (shé-mii-néf’-shk1) 
COW. Seb ey nici Si iact, SRN een Pe. 270 
Tables, Anniversary list by days... ...537 
Anniversary list by years........... 535 
Bibliogranhyig. nturses bcos et oa 603 
Dedications: cbr ve ee eae 587 
Hirst bertormancese. ce < seicscchean 585 
KG VB Sites Rr sta -Wei cae» eee 590 
Mastecandspupilcn saa. a0% fen'cua ame 612 
Opus numbers: e ayortac.st see 594 
Public performances...............606 
Bupticationicates i sain aot sols see 548 
*Tacchinardi, Guido (1). ....;...0me. 309 
*Taglichbeck, Thomas " (tkh-likhs-b&k) 
OO eater ae nee AR, Rd Pen. 3 
*Taglietti, Guilio (tag-ll-ét’-té) (20+). . .20 


mlwoliettbuigh()c 2a: ves. n es wees 32 
Taniev (Tanejeff) Sergei (tié’-na-yéf). Born in 
Russia, November 13, 1856. Studied with 
N. Rubinstein and Tchaikovsky. Com- 
poser and professor of theory and com- 
position in the Moscow Conservatory. 
*Tartini, Guiseppe (tiir-té’-n@) (200)... .. 35 
*Taubert, Karl Gottfried Wilhelm Lae 


CCE CL) Se Moen oe erticce tact oe oe 
*Taudou, Antoine Barthélémy (td’ Pi 

LOD cade ei He, en tion Min Me Bait hyrane 390 
"La yauulVistic cgwicctoas China vs.6 8 ae 390 


Tchaikovsky, See Tschaikovsky. 

Teichmiiller, Robert (tikh’-mYl-lér). Born at 
Brunswick, May 4, 1863. Studied at Leip- 
zig Conservatory, with Zwintscher, 
Reinecke, O. Paul and Jadassohn. Taught 
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Page 
in Leipzig Conservatory. Revised Rubin- 
stein’s works. 
eee George Philippe (ta&-lé-miin) 
Se age rtchs Fae te one ee ee 56 
Telesdayi, Emil. Born at Arad, Hungary, 
now annexed by Roumania, June 22, 1892. 
Studied with Hubay, at the Royal High 


School for Music, in Budapest. Lives in 
Copenhagen. 
Rlempesta ci-Matewi+ ss 25:06 seen 25 


Ten Brink, Jules (tan-brénk). See Brink, ten. 
Ten Have, William, See Have, ten. 


*Teniers, Guillaumo Albert (?)........231 
*Tessarini, Carlo (tés-si-ré’-né) (12 to 50).33 
*Teyper, Anton (ti-bér)y (5). .*. 1 cee > 187 
Bal Hetleaerier( 01 )<tl)) = get. see heres 468 
Theology, concerto composers who studied: 
TES Wik ate cee uk ate ee oe 464 
Thibaud, Jacques, (te bosons see eras 505 
Thiel, See Tiehl. 
*Thieriot, Ferdinand (té ri-6t) (2)...... 421 


Thoman, Stefan. Born November 4, 1862 at 
Hermouna, Upper Hungary. Piano vir- 
tuoso and teacher. Studied with Franz 
Erkel and Franz Liszt. 


Thomas, Ambroise (td’-miis). Born at Metz, 
August 5, 1811. Died at Paris, February 
12, 1896. Studied in the Paris Conserva- 
tory. Took first prize in piano, 1829; 
-harmony, 1830; Grand Prix de Rome, 


1832. Operatic composer........... 288 
=Thomasiekivan Wr (Li)its.c0 seers ae 210 
Thomas, Theodore. Born at Esens, East 


Friesland, October 11, 1835. Played 
violin in public at six. Came to New York 
at ten, and soon entered an orchestra. At 
sixteen toured as a soloist. In 1869 went 
on a concert trip with an orchestra of 69, 
which disbanded in 1876 at Philadelphia. 
Was President of the Cincinnati College 
of Music 1878-80. Beginning in 1888 he 
directed the Chicago Conservatory and 
conducted the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra, later known as the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. He died at Chicago, January 4, 
1905. 

*Thomasini, Ludovico (tom-a-sé’-né) (2). .47 

“Vhomassin. Deere (1)... 52. eee 344 


q 
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Thomelin, Jacques (ttim-liin). Organist in the 
Royal Chapel of the Kings of France, at 
Paris and Versailles, about 1693. Teacher 
of Couperin. 

Thomson, César (t6n-s6n). Born at Liege in 
1857. Studied violin with Léonard. 
Taught in Berlin; in the Conservatory at 
Liege, 1883-1897; then succeeded Ysaye, 
in Brussels, where he founded a string 
quartet. 

Thuille, Ludwig Wilhelm Andreas Maria 
(too-6’-1é). Born at Bozen in 1861; died at 
Munich in 1907. Teacher and composer. 
Studied at Munich Conservatory, and 
taught there beginning in 1883. Also 
acted as chorus conductor. In 1891 he was 
made royal professor. 

*Tiedebohl, Otto (te’-dé-bal) (1)....... 453 

“Tae (tél) (ict Suan ee eee 488 

*Tietz, August Ferdinand (tétz) (3)... .198 


INDEX 


*Tirindelli, Pier Adolfo (t@rin- dal’ Ae) 

(B)80 3. spo tan Gilde ee eee 364 
*Tischer, Johann Nicolaus (6). . 78 
Viel, Anton Emil (tet ])i@l) ee eee 339 


Titz, ‘See Tietz. 

Tofte, Lars Valdemar (tof’-té). Born in 1832 
at Copenhagen, where he died in 1907. 
Studied violin with C. Petersen, Selmer, 
Spohr and Joachim. Taught Svendsen. 
From 1863 to 1893 was a member of the 
Court Orchestra. From 1868 to 1892 was 
leader of the Neruda quartet. From 1866 
to 1904 wasa teacher in the Conservatory. 

To Music from Other Work: 


Albinoni, To O55. = eee 27 
Kauffmann Ry 22.2 seeee eee 445 
Schoeck:. 35 nee <n 318 


*Tonelli, Luigi (t6-nél’-1é) (1). ........ 488 
Tépfer, Johann Gottlieb (tép’-fér). Born at 
Niederrossla, in Thuringia, December 4, 
1791. Died at Weimar, June 8, 1870. 
Organist, writer and composer. 
*Torelli, Guiseppe (t6-rél’-1é) 
MOLE) to, 40 as hols 13, 16 
Torrance, George William. Born near 
Dublin in 1835; died at Kilkenny, 1907. 
Irish clergyman and organist. Was in 
Australia, in or near Melbourne, 1869-97. 
When he returned to Ireland he held 


¢ 
INDEX XXXV 
y Page Page 
offices in the diocese of Ossory, in 1900 *Vaccari, Niccola (viik-kii/ré) (1)...... 141 
becoming Canon of St. Canice’s Cath *Vachon, Pierre (vii-sh6n) (several). . . .103 
edral, in Kilkenny. He received the Gegree “Walentin, Karls)... os. - vs esdtesvowms 296 


of Mus. D. from Dublin University in 
1879, and later from Melbourne Uni- 


versity 
*Torri, pews (GOr re) (Ye oe sss eo 27 
PEs ese ah clay 522 


Traeg, Johann. Founded a music store in 

Vienna in 1799 and published catalogs of 
- music, 1799-1801. 

Trani, Joseph (tri-né). Violinist in the 
Royal Orchestra in Vienna, 1767-88. 
Born about 1707. Died in July, 1797. 

pelican pve ki(L)ion weve ar scenes caves 469 

*Traversa, Gioachimo (trii-vér’-si) (1). . .49 

RLCOVOS MEN whale ia Mere, Saree hc ats Ss. fe 52 

Trial of Harmony and Invention....... 22 

*Trneéek, Hans (tr&én’e-chék) (1)... ...356 

*Tschaikovsky, Peter Ilitsch (tshii- BkOf"- 


SECU) etns etek cee sem iilele 3 255 
“INU S ay OM. Seat De anes a eine anes B22 
UR Evel SoA See 476 
TL vig LoVe tool ata hein 0 bh aye gine eer a meme | 
Mart COLON!) 5 ose a o,aieus hikes sere dina 200 


*Uber, Friedrich Christirn Hermann ce 
ber) RHE Vetal Maemo tate «toes a haes 
*Uccellini, Don Marco (oo-chél-lé-né) @}. _ 
*Uhe, Arthur Emil (1) 336 
*Ublig, Theodor (oo-l¥kh) (1)......... ri 
Ullbrich, Maximilian (ool’-brikh). Born in 
1852 at Vienna, where he died Septem- 
ber 14, 1854. Studied with Wagenseil and 
Reutter. Amateur dramatic and church 

composer. 

Satait Ignaz (oom’lawf). Born about 1756, 
at Vienna. Died June 8, 1796, at Meidling, 
near Vienna. Played viola in National 
Theatre Orchestra. Composer. 


*Umstadt, Joseph (oom-stiit) (7)....... 488 
Unhappily married: 
BEAD eg Were Selnn od i eens 184 
Sian Lin inant to tak. rues cs oie falcons eh) 
MICE OURTER Breer ee. ck ee 320 


Urbach, Karl Friedrich (oor-biikh). Born in 
1833, near Magdeburg. Organist, teacher 
and composer in Egeln. 

*Urban, Heinrich (oor’-biin) (1)........ 421 


*Valentini, Guiseppe (viilén-té’-né) (12) .34 

Valentino, Henri Justin Armand Joseph 
(val-8n-té-n6d). Born at Lille, October 14, 
1785. Died at Versailles, January 28, 1865. 
Beginning in 1820 was a conductor of 
grand opera, and from 1831 to 1837 was 
at the Opéra Comique. He founded the 
first popular concerts of classical music as 
a rival enterprise to the Conservatory 
Concerts. 


gd SANUS eA) chal jal 6 De a 174 


Van Bree, See Bree. 
Vander Pals, See Pals. 
*Vander Placken, Corneille (viin’dér-pliink- 


ESE VEL AL) are OR sede itoik a perc ota ‘231 
Van der Stucken, Frank Valentin (viin’-dér- 
shtook’-6n). Born at Fredericksburg, 


Texas, October 15, 1858, of a Belgian 
father and a German mother. Studied with 
Benoit, at Antwerp, at eight, and later 
with Reinecke, Siinger and Grieg. He 
conducted at the Breslau City Theatre, 
1881-82; the next year he was in Rudol- 
stadt, with Grieg, and in Weimar, with 
Liszt. In 1884 he became musical director 
of the “Arion”, of New York. In 1895 he 
became Director of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, and conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. In 1912 he 
lee to Germany, making his home in 
Weim 

Vanhal ae * Vanhall, See Wanhall. 

*Van Westerhout, Nicolo (vin-wés’-tér- 
LG att hn (120) he ode ate erence ee 366 

Vecsey, Franz von (vét/-ché-€)....... .505 

*Veichtner, Francois Adam (fikht’-nér) (1)85 


*Veit, Wenzel Heinrich Se it) oS rata 339 
Venice. fs ate 
*Venth, Carl wv tnt) (1). eae Gera wss BO 450 
*Venturini, Franciscus (vén-too-ré’-né) ) 2) 
3 
*Venzl, Josef (fénts’"l) (3)............ 432 
*Veracini, Francesco Maria (va-rii-ché’-né) 


31 
*Verhey, Theodore H. H. (vér’-hi) (1)..311 
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Wieronia spasm ns mae cutee ee he cae 522 
maveronesl, Grai(L)). tereqataia merce . .488 
Wersalllestin 2) atts haa k oe ofd7) 
WictorianMiaestac ctr cteniaien woe te 179 
Vidal (aul ve-dsil) rover: o iiaciaye isl achore ces 498 
WA CHV IE Wry eR Sees a & Seer Se 522 
*Vierdank, Johann (fér’-diink) (?).......55 


*Vieuxtemps, Henri (v’ytitiin) (8)..... 242 
*Villoing, Alexander (vil’-l6-ing) (1)... .253 
Wal itanees Sy Maser Retne utes eainakn kee OO 
*Viotti, Giovanni Battista (vé-6t’-té) (30) 

Epes ak Scieie kas su aria pales 1135 11457123 


*Visconti, Abate Giulio (1)........... 141 
*Visconti, Gasparo (vés-con’-té) (3)..... 30 
*Vitali, Giovanni Battista (vé-ti’-1é) (1). .15 
*Vitali, Tomasso Antonio (1)....... 15, 20 


*Vivaldi, Antonio (vé-val’-dé) (72). .21, 58 
Vogler, Georg Joseph (f6kh’lér). Born at 
Wiirzburg, June 15, 1749; died at Darm- 
stadt, May 6, 1814. Studied with Padre 
Martini and with Vallotti. Took orders 
at Rome. Organist, theorist and com- 
ser. Was court conductor at Stock- 
holm, 1786-99, and at Darmstadt in 1807. 
*Vogrich, Max Wilhelm Carl (f6’-grikh) 
.342 

Vous “Abbe Claude Henri Fuséede. 
Born July 8, 1708, at Castle Voisenon, 
near Melum. Died there November 22, 


babe 

EVoldanybedrich, (U)serrtes cance ate 488 

*VoldersPierte Jeamde\(1)2 eee... 231 

von Breuning, Dr. G., See Breuning. 

von Breuning, Frau, See Breuning. 

von Breuning, Stephen, See Breuning. 

von Biilow, Hans Guido, See Biilow. 

von Burchard, Agnes, See Burchard. 

von Damek, H., See Damek. 

von Dittersdorf, See Ditters. 

von Glenck, See Glenck. 

von Grimm, Gisela, See Grimm. 

von Herzogenberg, H. (f6n-hér’-tsdkh-&n- 
bérkh), See Herzogenberg. 

von Hessen, Count A. F. (hés’-sén), See 
Hessen. 

von Kénigsléw, Otto Friedrich (f6n-ka’- 
mulsora Oni) ons, 5k yee ae Oe ee 422, 458 

von Kunits, See Kunits. 

von Lipinski, See Lipinski. 
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von Lvoff, See Lvoff. 
von Mendelssohn, See Mendelssohn. 
von Mojsisovics, See Mojsisovics. 
von Reznicek, See Reznicek. 
von Tiedebodhl, See Tiedebéhl. 
von Vecsey, See Vecsey. 
von Weber, See Weber. 
Vos, Marcelidel (wis): cen rene 309 


*Wagenseil, Georg Christoph (vi’-g&n- ee 
CL) oneal seer areld oti tae hte a o: 
*Waghalter, Ignaz (vig’-hilt-ér) (1). . 
*Wagner, Georg Gottfried (viikh’ ner) 6, 7 
*Wagner, Joseph Franz BE BRE ess Peni 


*Wagner, Siegfried (1). . cherie te 
Wahnsinnigkeit der LieBene,. cece 180 
*Weall, Alfred! Ns(1)) sess ae 222 
* Wallace, William) V5 (L)sersene een 226 
Walter, Benno (val’-tér).......... 454, 505 


Walter, Joseph. Born at Neuburg-on-the- 
Danube, December 30, 1831. Died at 
Munich, July 15, 1875. Studied in the 
Munich Conservatory, and for a short 
time with De Bériot, in Brunswick. 
Konzertmeister and teacher in the Royal 
Music School, in Munich. 

Walther, Johann Gottfried (val’t&r). Born 
at Erfurt, November 18, 1684. Died at 
Weimar, March 23, 1748. Organist. 
Intimate with J. S. Bach. 

Rd Johann Baptiste (vin’-hal) (7 or 
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Wassermann, H. J. (véis’-str-miin). Born at 
Schwarzbach, near Fulda, in 1791. Died 
at Reichen, near Basel, in 1838. Violinist 
and composer. 
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Rudolf Bibl, in Vienna, and with Richter 
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Wenzel, Ernst Beane (vén’-tsel). Born 
at Waldorf, near Lébau, January 24 or 25, 
1808. Died at Bad Késen, August 16. 
1880. Studied philosophy at the Univer- 
sity in Leipzig, and private piano lessons 
from Fr. Wieck. Intimate friend of 
Schumann and Mendelssohn. Taught in 
the Leipzig Conservatory, taking charge 
of most of the English speaking pupils. 

Werner, Karl Ludwig (C. L.) (vir’-nér). 
Born in 1862; died in 1903. Studied in 
Dresden. Organist in Baden Baden. 
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Wihan, ey (ve! niin). sree at “Polite, 
near Braunau, June 5, 1855. Studied in 
the Prague Conservatory. Violoncellist. 
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Wirth, Emanuel (vért). Born at ‘Luditz, 
Bohemia, October 15, 1842. Studied in 
the Prague Conservatory. Violinist. 
Theacher in the Rotterdam Conserva- 
tory, and orchestra director there. Viola 
player in Joachim string quartet. Royal 
Professor of violin at Hochschule, Berlin. 

Witek, Anton (vé’tek). Born January 7, 
1872, at Saaz, Bohemia. Studied in the 
Prague Conservatory, with Bennewitz. 
Became konzertmeister and soloist in the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, in 1894. 
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Wolff, Louis. Born at Frankfort, in 1804; 


died at Vienna, 1859. Pianist, violinist 
and composer. 

Wolfl, Joseph (véelfl). Born at Salzburg, in 
1772. Died at London, May 21, 1812. 
Composer and piano virtuoso. Rivalled 
Beethoven in performance, but the two 
musicians respected each other. 

Wolfrum, Philipp (vél’-froom). Born near 
Bayreuth, 1854; died at Samaden, 1919. 
Conductor and musical historian. Studied 
in the Munich Conservatory. Taught in 
Bamberg Seminary from 1878. From 1884 
was organist and music director at 
Heidelburg University. Full professor in 
1898. Was given his Ph. D. by Leipzig 
University, in 1891, and his Theol. D. by 
Heidelburg University, in 1910. 
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Wood, Sir Henry Joseph. Born at London, 
March 3, 1870. Was an organist at ten. 
Studied in the Royal Academy of Music 
with Prout and others. Composer and 
conductor of the Queen's Hall Orchestra, 

Worzischek, Johann Hugo. Born in Bohemia, 
May 11, 1791. Died at Vienna, Novem- 
ber 19, 1825. Vocal and instrumental 
composer; teacher. 
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Zelter, Karl Friedrich (tstl’-tér). Born at 
Berlin, December 11, 1758. Died May 
15, 1832. Studied with Kirnberger and 
Fasch. Was assistant to Fasch, and in 
1800 succeeded him as conductor of the 
Singakademie. He founded the “Lieder- 
tafel” in 1809, and from this grew the 
“Deutscher Siingerbund” of 50,000 mem- 
bers. In 1819 he founded and directed 
the Royal Institute for Church Music. 
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Zilcher, Paul. Born July 9, 1855, at Frank- 
fort. Composer. 
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Zwintscher, Bruno (tsvint’-shér). Born at 
Ziegenhain, 1838; died near Dresden, 
1905. Studied with Julius Otto, and at 
the Leipzig Conservatory, where he 
taught from 1875 to 1896, after which 
he went to Dresden. 
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